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Ordered,— [^Monday,  20tk  February  1882]:— That  the  Parochial  Chabities 
(London)  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Ordered,  —  ^Tviesday,  21*r  February  1882]: — That  the  London  Pabochial 
Charities  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  same  Committee  as  the 
Parochial  Charities  (London)  BiU. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  6th  March  1882]  : — That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Liondon 
Parochial  Charities  and  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bills  do  consist  of  Eighteen  Mem- 
bers, Twelve  to  be  nominated  bj  the  House,  and  Six  to  be  nominated  bj  the  Committee 
of  Selection. 

That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bills  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bills,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented  three  clear  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard 
by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
tnink  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bilb  agamst  the  said  Petitions* 

Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr,  Bryce. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  MulhoUand. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 


Nominated  by  the  House. 


Added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 
[Tuesday,  7th  March.] 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  Papers^  and  Records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

[Friday,  lOth  March  1882] :— Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  and  Mr.  MulhoUand  discharged ; 
Mr.  Beresford  and  Mr.  John  Talbot  added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  13th  March  1882]: — That  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London, 
which  was  presented  to  this  House  in  the  year  1880,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill  and  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 

[Tuesday,  Uth  March  1882] :— Mr.  Beresford  discharged;  Mr.  Corry  added  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered, ^[Thursday,  23rd  March  1882] :— That  the  Parties  appearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  London  Parochial  Charities  and  the  Parochial  Charities  (London) 
Bills  have  leave  to  print  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  day 
by  day,  from  the  Committee  Clerk's  copy,  if  they  think  fit. 

REPORT p.     iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX p.  239 
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E    E    P    0    R    T. 


THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    to    whom    the    Parochial    Charities 

(London)  Bill  was  referred ; Have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill, 

and  found  the  same  to  be  true,  and  have  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they 
have  agreed  to  Report  to  the  House,  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and 
made  Amendments  thereunto. 

23  May  1882. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  14/A  March  1882. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT  : 


r.  Walter  James. 

irl  Percy. 

r.  Talbot: 

p.  Bryce. 

r.  Firth. 

r.  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

r.  Horace  Davey. 

p.  Cubitt 


Mr.  Gorst 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 


Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
littee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2Ut  March  1882. 


members   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  Chair. 


r.  Arthur  Peel. 

irl  Percy. 

p.  Gorst. 

r.  William  Lawrence. 

p.  Cubitt. 

p.  Walter  James. 

p.  Bryce. 

p.  Firth. 


Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 

*ead  a  first  time. 

el: — Mr.  Littler y  Mr.  O^Hara,  and  Mr.  Baggallay. 
s  :— Messrs.  Wyait  ^  Co. 

ing  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read : 

orporation  of  City  of  London. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Law. 
Agent: — Sir  T.  Nelson. 

ector  of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate. 

Counsel : — 

Agents : — Messrs.  Wyatt  8f  Co. 

rustees  of  Charities  for  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East. 
Counsel : — 
Agents: — Messrs.  Dumford  §•  Co. 

overnors  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Counsel : — 
Agent : — Mr.  J.  C.  Rees, 

lector  of  St  Magnus-the-Martyr. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Jeune. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Simson,  Wakejord,  Goodhart,  and  Medcalf. 

hurchwardens  of  Charities  in  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars. 
Counsel : — 
Agent :— Mr.  Stock. 
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ON  PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  (LONDON)  BILL,  &c.  v 

Pakochial  Chabities  (London)  Bill. 

Preamble  read  a  first  time. 

The  following  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  : 

(1).  Corporation  of  City  of  London. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Law. 
Agent: — Sir  T.  Nelson. 

(2).  Rector  of  St  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate. 
Counsel: — Mr.  llickards. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Wyatt  §•  Co. 

(3).  Trustees  of  Charities  for  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East. 
Counsel: — 
Agents : — Messrs.  Durnford  §•  Co. 

(4).  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Roberts. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Dy%on  Sf  Co. 

(5).  Promoters  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 

Counsel: — Afr.  Littler ,  Mr.  O^Hara,  and  Mr.  Baggallay. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Wyatt  §•  Co. 

(6).  Rector  of  St.  Magnus-the-Martyr,  Rev.  Israel  McCaul. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Jeune. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Simson,  Wakeford,  Goodhart^  and  MedcalJ. 

(7).  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital 
Counsel : — 
Agent : — Mr.  J.  C.  Rees. 

Mr.  Littler  was  heard  on  the  question  of  procedure. 

Room  cleared.  The  Conmiittee  deliberated,  and  decided  that  the  Parochial  Charities 
(London)  Bill  should  be  proceeded  with  first,  as  also  the  evidence  against  the  Bill. 
Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  24th  March  1882. 

HEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  Chair. 


Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 


Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 


Pabochial  Chabities  (London)  Bill,  • 

A  Memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bryce,  a  Member  of  this  Committee,  was  laid 
before  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Littler  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Promoters  of  the  London 
Parochial  Charities  Bill  against  the  Bill,  and  in  support  of  the  London  Parochial 
Charities  Bill. 

Evidence  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Robert  Pearce  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  28th  March  1882. 


MBMBSB8  PBKSEKT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefetbe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Walter  James. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 
:•  Macfarlane. 


Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Cony. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
igainst  the  Bill  continued. 
Pearce  further  examined. 
3aggallat/  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Bryce. 

Walter  James. 
William  Lawrence 
Macfarlane. 
Lewis  Fry. 
Baring. 
Arthur  PeeL 


Friday,  3lst  March  1882. 

MBMBBB8  P&B8BNT  : 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefbyre  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gorst. 
Earl  Percy. 


Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
gainst  the  Bill  continued — Mr.  Edwin  Freshjield  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  2l8t  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock* 


Friday,  2\st  April  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefeyre  in  the  Chair. 


r.  Bryce. 

r.  Gorst. 

r.  Macfarlane. 

r.  Baring. 

r.  Horace  Davey^ 

r.  Walter  James. 

r.  Cubitt. 


Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Levfis  Fry. 

Earl  Percy. 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
gainst  the  Bill  continued — Mr.  Edwin  Freshjield  fiirther  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  2bth  April  1882. 

MSMBEBS   PBESBNT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lepevbe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 


Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Earl  Percy. 


Pabochial  Chabities  (London)  Bill. 

Eyidence  against  the  Bill  continued. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Phillips  swom^  and  examined. 

Mr.  Law  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London^ 
against  the  BilL 

Mr.  Rickards  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  St  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate, 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Jeune  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr^ 
the  Rev.  Israel  M'Caul,  against  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  28th  April  1882. 

hbmbbbs  pbbsent  : 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevbe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Grorst. 
•  Mr.  Walter  James. 


Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 


Pabochial  Chabities  (London)  Bill. 

Eyidence  against  the  Bill  continued. 

Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  further  examined. 

Eyidence  in  support  of  the  Bill — Mr.  Albert  Pell,  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  the 
Right  Hon.*  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  sworn  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelye  o'clock. 
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Tuesday y  2nd  May  1882. 

HEMBEBS  Resent  : 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefeybb  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland» 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 


Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  further  examined. 
Mr.  Henry  Longley  sworn  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  One  o*clock. 


Friday,  5th  May  1882. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Shaw  Lepevre  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bryce, 
Mr.  Walter  James. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Sir  Thomas  Aclattd. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Mr.  Jackson. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Horace  Darey. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Gorst. 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued — Rev.  TF.  H.  AJilman  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  0*Hara  was  heard  against  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill,  and  in  support 
of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 

Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  expedient 
to  proceed  with  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill " — (The  Chairman). — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Jackson.  • 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Gorst 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 


•Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  9th  May  1882. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefeybe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Furth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

Mr.  Corrv. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Bryce. 


Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Gorst 

Ejurl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Rev.  William  Flemiitg  sworn,  and  examined. 
Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 
Preamble  read  a  second  time. 


Amendment  proposed,  in  paragraph  I.,  line  1,  after  the  word  "  Whereas,"  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  the  " — (Mr.  Corry). — Question  put,  That  the  word  "  the  '*  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  G«rst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

M**.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  paragraph  I.,  line  1,  after  the  word  '*  Whereas,**  to 
insert  the  words  '^  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  better  application  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London" — (The  Chairman). — Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  inserted — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  II.,  disagreed  to. 
Paragraph  III.,  disagreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  Paragraph  IV.  stand  part  of  the  Preamble. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 


Paragraph  V.,  disagreed  to. 
205. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 


Motion 
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otion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  Paragraph  YI.  stand  part  of  the  Preamble. — Hie 
tnittee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Corry. 


ragrapbs  VII. — X.,  disagreed  to. 

lestion,  That  the  **  Preamble,  as  amended,"  is  proved, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

irties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

ause  1,  agreed  to. 

ause  2 : — Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That  Clause  2  be  postponed." — The 
nittee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 


hereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

auses  3—4,  postponed. 

ftuse  5. — Mr.  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's,  was 
1  against  the  Clause. 

r.  Beechcroji,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  Christ's  Hospital,  was  heard  against  the 
Be. 

otion  made,  and  Question  put, "  That  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair  and  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
ley,  a  Member  of  the  House,  be  examined  " — (Mr.  Firth). — The  Committee  divided  ; 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  16M  May  1882. 


HSHBEB8  FBSSENT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevbe  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Matthew  White  Kidley. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 


Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  John  Talbot 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 
Mr.  Horace  Davey. 
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The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  .made,  and  Question  put, ''  That  the  Charity  Commiasionera  be  the  Ezecatiye 
Body  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill'' — (Sir  Matthew  White  \Ridley). — The  Committee 
diviaed : 


Noes,  4. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Ayes,  8. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Eidley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thoof&s  Acland. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Clause  5y  further  consider^ 

Amendment  proposed  in  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  within,"  to  the  word 
**  purposes,"  in  line  6,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  or  applied  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  parish  or  part  of  a  parish  within  the  City  of  London,  or  of  any  inhabitant  or 
inhabitants  thereof  "—f  The  Chairman). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Proposed  words  inserted. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  19,  after  the  word  ^^  buildings,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  for  the  maintenance  of  Dirine  service  therein  " — (Mr.  Gorst). — Question,  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted,—- put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  20,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  '^  but  the ''  to 
the  word  "purpose  "  in  line  25,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "and  the  user  of  property  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  shall  be  ground  for  holding  that  such  property  was  given  for  such 
purpose  unless  the  Commissioners  have  ground  for  believing  that  such  property  was 
origmally  given  for  non-ecclesiastical  purposes  ** — (Mr.  Gorst). — Question  put,  ThtX  Ae 
words  "  but  the  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 


Noes,  5. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley« 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  20,  after  the  words  **  but  the,"  to  insert  the 
word  •'partial"— (Mr.  Cubitt). — Question  put.  That  the  word  ** partial"  be  there 
inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Noes,  8. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  20,  after  the  words  "  but  the,"  to  insert  the  word 
"recent"— (Mr.  Baring). — Question  put.  That  the  word  "recent,"  be  there  inserted. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  John  Talbot 


Noes,  6. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "  ecclesiastical,"  to  insert 
the  words  "  or  any  other  " — (Mr.  Gorst). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Other  Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  31,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  For  the  pur- 
poses," to  end  of  Clause— (The  Cftatrwan).— Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  \9th  May  1882. 


MBMBEBS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Sir  Tliomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 


Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  FirtL 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr  Arthur  Peel. 

Mr.  Corry. 


Parochial  Charities  (Lokdok)  Bill. 

Clauses  6 — 9,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10,  disagreed  to. 

Clauses  11 — 12,  agreed  to. 

Clause  13.— Amendment  proposed,  in  section  (a),  Ime  22,  after  the  word  *' property,'* 
to  insert  the  words  "and  chattels,  real"— (Mr.  5ryctf).— Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  31,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  For  carrying  over 
to  a  separate  account" — [Mr.  Gor^O.— Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  33,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''of  the  Commission,'' 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  incurred  by  the  Conmiissioners  in  carrying  out  this  Act " — 
(Mr.  Bryce'), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, 
— ^put,  and  negatived. — Words  inserted. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  new  section  {d)  **  For 
saving  the  rights,  if  any,  of  any  parish  or  part  of  a  parish  situate  within  the  City  of 
London,  or  of  any  of  tne  inhabitants  thereof,  in  the  charity  property  and  endowments 
subject  to  this  Act  or  the  income  thereof" — (Mr.  Gorst). — Question  put.  That  the  pro- 
posed section  be  added  to  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 
Clause  13,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Clause 
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Clause  14. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  applied,''  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  "  may  be  fitting  and  proper  to  the  due  fulfilment  thereof? — (Mr. 
Gor^O*— Q^^stion  P"*>  That  the  word  "applied"  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — ^The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Gorst 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr,  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Adand. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  22,  after  the  word  '^applicable,"  to  add  the  words 
**  or  within  any  parish  which  was  formerly  united  with  or  formed  part  of  such  parish  " — 
(Mr.  Bryce). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  io. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  26,  after  the  word  *'  parish,"  to  add  the  words 
**  whether  by  means  of  exhibitions,  or  of  technical  instruction,  or  of  secondary  education, 
or  of  art  education,  or  otherwise  as  to  the  Commissioners  may  seem  good" — (Mr.  Bryce). 
— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  14,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  15. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  23,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  any  one  or  more 
of" — (Ei^rl  Percy). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  11.  Noes,  3. 

'     Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence.  Mr.  GK)rst. 

Mr.  Cubitt  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Horace  Davey. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  27,  to  leave  out  the  words  *'  whether  by  means 
of  exhibitions" — (Mr.  Firth). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  10.  Noes,  4. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence.  Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Cubitt.  Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Walter  James.  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr,  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  36,  after  the  word  "  Metropolis,"  to  add  the 
words  "  by  way  of  contribution"— (Mr.  Cubitt). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there 
added. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Firth. 


Clause  16,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  16 — ^22,  agreed  to. 
Clause  23,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
205. 


Noes,  6. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Corry. 
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Clauies  24 — 33^  agreed  to. 

Clause  34^  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  35,  agreed  lo. 

Clause  36,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  37 — 39,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  40 — 41,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  23rrf  May  1882. 


HSHBBBS  FBBSXKT; 

Mr.  Shaw  Lsfetbe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr,  Cubitt. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corrjr. 

Mr.  William  Lawrenee. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 


Mr.  Bryce. 

^  Matthew  White  Kdley. 

Mr.  Jackscm. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 

Mr.  GrorsL 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Pabochial  Chabities  (London)  Bill. 

Clause  42. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  shall  consist,*' 
in  order  to  insert  the  words,  '*  and  the  number  of  members  and  constitution  of  sudi 
governing  body  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  regard  being  had  by 
uiem  to  tiie  interests  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community  who  are  made  by,  intrusteid 
in,  or  concerned  with  these  charities" — (Mr.  Talbot^ — Question  put.  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 


Ayes,  12. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Mattiiew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "the  following," 
down  to  the  word  "  named,"  in  line  6,  page  16,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "nineteen 
persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  four  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  remainder  in  such  manner  as  by  such  persons  or  bodies  as  the  Commissioners  shall 
by  scheme  provide,  regard  being  had  by  them  to  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  who  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  interested  in  the  charity  property  to  be 
administered  by  such  new  governing  hoAj*'— {Sir  Matthew  White  iZirf/ey).— Question, 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed.  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted  : 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amandment,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  nineteen  " 

(Mr.  Bryce). — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 


Noes,  8. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  John  Talbot 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  four  ^ — (Mr.  Firth). — Question  put.  That  the  word  "  four  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Firth. 
Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  Baring. 


Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  after  the  words  '^  Corporation 
of  London,"  to  insert  the  words  *'  two  by  the  School  Board  for  London  " — (Mr.  firth). — 
Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 
Mr.  John  Talbot. 


Noes,  11. 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 
Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  Horace  Davey. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  John  Talbot 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry» 

Proposed  Amendment  inserted. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  '•  each  "  to  the  end 
of  line  10 — (Mr.  TaW^O.— Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Clause. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Firth. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Corrjr. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Clause  42,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  43,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  44,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  2,  negatived. 

Postponed  Clause  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  4,  negatived. 

Several  new  clauses  added. 

Schedules  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House,  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 

Preamble  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Question,  That  the  Preamble  is  proved,— put,  and  negatived. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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LIST    OF   WITNESSES. 


PAOR. 

IHday,  2ith  March  1882. 
Mr.  Robert  Pearce       -------        --i 


Tuesday,  28th  March  1882. 

Mr.  Robert  Pearce       --_-.--_-      19 
Mr.  John  Baggallay     --------        -53 

Friday,  31st  March  1882. 
Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  .        -----.--64 

Friday,  21  st  April  1882. 
Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield 100 

Tuesday,  25th  April  1882. 
Mr.  Henry  Druit  Phillips 124 

Friday,  2Sth  April  1882. 

Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -     150 

Mr.  Albert  Pell,  m.p. 151 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  g.c.s.i.  -----     176 

Tuesday,  2nd  May  1882. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  g.c.s.i.  -        -        -        -        -     185 
Mr.  Henry  Longley      ---------    199 

Friday,  5th  May  1882. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Milman -        -        -        -    220 

Mr.  Robert  Pearce       ---------    230 

Tuesday,  9th  May  1882. 
Rev.  William  Fleming  -.----.-.    232 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Fridaify  24th  March  1882. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Gorst. 


Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 


The  Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Littler  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the 
''  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill"  against  the  "  Parochial  Charities  Bill.'' 


Mr.  Robert  Pearce,  sworn.  . 
Examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay. 

1.  You  are  a  Solicitor,  I  believe,  in  the  City  ? — Yes. 

2.  And  you  are  also,  I  believe,  district  clerk  of  one  of  the  parishes  scheduled 
to  these  Bills? — Yes,  St  Giles  without  Cripplegate.  It  is  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  Public  BUI. 

3.  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  Committee  vvho  the  Promoters  of  the  City  Bill 
consist  of  ? — ^They  represent  the  parishes  having  an  income,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Return  of  1880,  of  87,000/.  and  upwards  per  annum.  The 
parishes  are  Allhallows,  Bread-street ;  Allhalluws,  Honey-lane ;  Allhallows, 
Lombard- street;  Allhallows,  Loudon  Wall;  Allhallows, Staining;  St.  Alphage, 
St.  Andrew,  Holbom ;  St.  Andrew  (Middlesex  Liberties) ;  St.  Andrew,  Saffron 
Hill  Liberty  ;  St.  Andrew,  Undershaft ;  St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe ;  St.  Anne, 
Blackfriars ;  St.  Anne,  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate.  . 

Chairman.']  You  need  not  go  through  all  the  names. 

4.  Mr.    Claude  Baggallay.]    How   many   parishes   are  there  ?— Eighty-six 

or87- 

5.  Whose  representatives  are  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  the  Private  Bill  ? 
— Yes,  who  have  assented  to  the  Private  Bill  in  some  way,  and  subscribed  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Private  Bill. 

6.  What  is  the  amount  of  income  they  represent  ? — £.  87,000  out  of 
116,960/. 

7.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. ^  When  you  say  income,  do  you  mean  income 
from  charities  ?— The  income  per  annum. 

0.79.  Ah^  8.  Mr. 
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24M  March  1882.]  Mr.  Pbabcb.  [Continwd. 

8.  Mr.  Claude  BaggcUlay^  The  iDCome  from  charities  represented  by  the 
Private  Bill?— Yes. 

9.  Will  you  kindly  relate  shortly  the  history  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
charities?-^ The  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission? '  .  "    ' 

10.  Take  before  the  Royal  Commission  first? — ^That  evidence  will  come  as  to 
their  joint  action  very  much  better  from  Mr.  Freshfield,  who  was  the  chief 
agent  in  that  joint  action,  but  the  separate  action  of  the  trustees  before  the 
Royal  Commission  I  can  give  you.  In  the  Royal  Commissioners*  Report,  oq 
page  25,  is  a  list  of  15  parishes  who  have  either  applied  for  or  obtained  new 
schemes,  and  the  income  of  which  charities  amounted  to  24,000/.  a  year. 
Besides  those  charities  an  immense  number  of  applications  were  made  to  the 
various  authorities,  either  in  Chancery  or  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  for 
schemes  regulating  individual  charities,  for  the  state  of  the  law  did  not  allow 
schemes  to  be  made,  and  does  not  allow  schemes  to  be  made,  except  for  indi- 
vidual charities.  There  were  schemes  applied  for  by  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate, 
as  mentioned  in  Answer  4310,  and  other  answers  in  this  evidence.  There  were  | 
schemes  applied  for  Sir  John  Cass's  Charity  for  St.  Botolph'fi,  Aidengate,  a  very  ( 
large  educational  gift  of  an  income  of  6,000  /.  a  year,  and  in  the  same  parish  i 
for  Starling's  Gift.  In  St.  Catherine  Coleman  parish  a  sdieme  was  applied  | 
for  with  regard  to  Ewer's  Gift,  as  appears  by  Answer  3125.  In  St.  Catherine  1 
Cree  a  general  scheme  was  suggested,  as  appears  by  Answers  3247  and  1 
3189.  These  are  the  numbers  of  the  answers  in  the  Evidence  given  in  the  \ 
Appendix  to  the  Royal  Commission,  No.  2.  In  St.  ChristopJier-le-Stock,  the  1 
Bank  of  England  parish,  for  Barnes'  Gift,  there  was  an  application  for  a  scheme,  \ 
as  appear  from  Question  No.  6190.  St  Dun8tan4n-the-East  is  r^ulatad  by  I 
a  scheme,  and  there  is  a  very  large  income  there.  In  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  J 
in  the  Packington  Cliarity,  the  doles  were  transformed  into  pensions,  as  appears  I 
by  Question  728.  In  St.  Edmund  King  and  Martyr,  for  Long's  Charity,  there  ( 
was  a  scheme,  and  in  St.  James^s^  Garlickhithe,  aCtmncery  Order.  In  St.  John-  i 
the-Baptist,  Walbrook,  there  was  a  scheme  in  1868,  as  appears  by  Answer  6336. 

In    St.   Lawrence,   Jewry,   which   is   not  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  this  • 

Bill,  there    was  a    scheme    in  1874,  and  another  scheme  in  1875,   dealing  ' 

with    separate    charities    belonging    to    those    parishes.      In   St.   Leonard's,  ,' 

Foster-lane,  there  was  a  Chancery  Order  in  1861.     In  St.  Bartholomew's,.  Royal  1 

Exchange,  a  plan  of  devoting  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  ; 

Rogers'  Middle-class  Schools  was  adopted.     In  St.  Martin  Orgar,  for  Anne 

Sandy's  Charity,  a  sclieme  was  applied  for.     In  SL  Martin  Viatry  tlie  Treisham 

Charily   applied  for  a  scheme*      In   St*   Mary,  Botha w,   a  Chancery  Order 

was  obtained  for  a  scheme.     In  St.  Mary,  Colechurch,  Edmnnd^s  Charity,  a  '• 

very  Inrge  charity,  was  regulated  by  a  scheme.     St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Fish-  / 

street,  Berrie's  Cliarity^  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  scheme,  and  ! 

Kendal's  Charity  alsa     In  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk-street,  thgr  were  anxious  .' 

for  a  general  scheme,  as  appears  by  Answer  7120.     In  St.  Michael's  Bassishaw^ 

not  one  of  the  Promoters  of  the  City  Bill,  there  was  a   Charity  Commisnan 

scheme  in  1878,  and  in  Si.  Michael,  Comhill,  there  was  a  Chancery  Scheme 

under  a  Rolls  decree  in  I860.     In  8t.  Michael,  Wood-street,  and  St.  Mary^ 

Staining,  the  Court  of  Chancery  themselves  extended  the  objects  of  the  chsjtty 

outside  the  parishes  who  have  any  scheme,  and  that  has   been  done  in  many 

cases.     In  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street,  there  was  a  Chancery  Scheme,  and  in  St.  I 

Nicholas  Olave  there  was  a  Chancery  Scheme  also. 

11.  Ch^iirman^  What  is  the  object  of  this  evidence? — The  ohject  of  this 
evidence  is  to  show  the  action  of  the  trustees  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
the  number  of  schemes  which  a  clause  in  the  Public  Bill  must  necessarily  set 
aside,  or  affect  if  that  clause  should  be  adopted. 

12.  Which  it  may  set  aside  ? — Which  it  may  set  aside.     It  takes  power  to  set 

tiiem  aside.  ; 

13.  All  these  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ?  -They  do.  1 

14.  Chairman.^  I  do  not  think  we  need  take  at  any  length  any  evidence 
which  is  already  in  the  evidence  of  the  Commission. 

Sir 
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2itk  March  1882.]  Mr.  Pbaece.  IContinued. 

Sir  Thama9  Acland^']  Does  the  learned  counsel  want  to  get  this  oti  the 
notes? 

Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.^  Certainly. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  referred 
to  the  large  numbers  of  schemes  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report 
which  are  not  set  out  in  the  list  of  parishes,  which  applied  for  new  schemes, 
at  page  25. 

15.  Mr.  Mac/arlane.]  Were  those  proposals  for  schemes,  or  completed 
schemes? — Completed  schemes  in  almost  all  cases. 

16.  Mr.  Baring.]  We  have  got  them  all  in  the  books  ? — Yes,  only  it  is  difficult 
to  disinter  them. 

17.  Chairman.']  I  think  it  will  be  siJfficient  if  you  refer  the  Committee  to 
them  ? — There  aie  but  a  few  more. 

18.  You  have  referred  us  to  the  page,  and  that  will  be  sufficient? — For 
instance,  St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry,  there  was  a  scheme  proposed,  thereby  memorial 
to  the  Home  Secretarj",  which  is  mentioned  in  Question  No.  1642;  and  in 
St.  Peter,  Comhill,  there  was  a  Charity  Commission  Scheme  in  1879,  and  one  in 
St.  Peterle-Poor  in  1878.  There  is  only  one  other,  and  that  is  in  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  a  Rolls'  Scheme.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  and  amounted  to  40,000  I.  a  year  at  the  time  of  this  Report,  done  by 
the  trustees  themselves  in  concert  either  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the 
Charity  Commissioner,  under  the  existing  law. 

19.  Mr.  Baring.]  I  think  you  said  somewhere  they  extended  these  without 
any  legal  sanction  ?  —No  doubt,  in  many  cases. 

20.  Mr.  CubitL]  Have  any  schemes  been  passed  since  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ?  -  In  all  City  cases  they  have  suspended  their  operations 
pending  legislation.    That  has  ha()pened,  I  know,  in  several  parishes. 

21.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  It  comes  to  this.  There  had  been  considerable 
action  taken  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  City  charities  with  a  view  to  extending 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  wliich  they  had  under  their  control  ? — Yes. 

22.  Subsequent  to  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  was  any  action  taken  by 
the  trustees  down  to  the  end  of  last  year  wlien  the  notice  was  given  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Private  Bill  ? — All  the  proceedings  by  the  trustees  con- 
jointly which  have  kdto  the  presentation  of  this  Bill,  have  involved  meetings  of 
the  trustees  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  all  through  the  Session  of 
1881,  in  consequence  of  which  a  scheme  was  published  in  August  1881,  and 
printed  in  the  newspapers  and  communicated  to  various  Members,  showing  the 
scheme  which  is  now  embodied  in  the  Bill  called  the  Private  Bill.  That  was 
d(me  in  August  of  last  year. 

23.  Mr.  Baring.]  Do  you  mean  Members  of  Parliament,  members  of  the 
Corporation,  or  members  of  the  vestries  ? — ^Tbe  scheme  proposed  by  the  church^ 
wardens  and  the  trustees  was  printed  in  the  ^^City  Press,''  in  August  1881, 
in  extensOj  and  knowledge  of  that  Bill  reached  everyone  interested  in  this  parti- 
cular matter. 

Mr.  Baring.']  It  is  very  strange  that  it  never  reached  me,  and  I  am  a 
Citizen. 

24.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  In  the   *'City  Press"  of    June   1881  it  was  pub- 
'  lishedr— I  will  get  the  *^  City  Press  "  itself.    {After  referring).  It  was  in  August 

1881. 

25.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  Were  there  any  large  meetings  held  in  the  City  with 
aview  to  taking  action  in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Commission? — A  considerable 
number  of  meetings  for  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  parishes,  at  which 
the  Promoters  of  this  Bill  were  chosen. 

26.  Was  there  any  exclusion  of  any  classes  of  trustees  of  City  charities  ? — 
Not  after  the  first  meeting ;  the  second  meeting  was  representative. 

0.79.  A  2  27.  Mr. 
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24M  March  1882.]  Mr.  Pbarce.  ICofHinued. 

27.  Mr.  Baring.']  Do  I  understand  these  were  public  or  private  meetings  ? — 
Meetings  summoned  by  invitation  in  the  first  instance  of  the  churchwardens. 
The  churchwardens  then  resolved  that  representatives  should  be  elected  by  each 
parish,  and  when  the  names  of  the  representatives  were  known  they  were  con- 
stantly summoned  by  invitation.  The  proceeding  were  public  in  this  sense, 
that  all  their  proceedings  were  reported  in  the  journals  of  the  day  ;  in  the  "  City- 
Press  "  and  ''  Citizen.'* 

28.  In  the  local  journals  ?— In  the  City  journals. 

29.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  There  was  no  exclusion  from  any  of  these  meet- 
ings of  the  clerical  element,  was  there  ?  —No,  not  after  the  first  meeting. 

30.  Now  will  you  take  the  two  Bills  and  the  Royal  Commissioners*  Report, 
and  point  out  the  differences,  and  give  your  opinion  with  regard  to  them  as  a 
vestry  clerk  ?— I  should  like  to  have  peinted  out  that  Mr.  Freshfield  can  give 
better  particulars  of  these.  There  were  some  meetings  of  churchwardens  of 
parishes  in  the  City  for  some  length  of  time  before  the  Eloyal  Commission,  and 
a  deputation  waited  on  the  Royal  Commission  in  consequence,  and  put  their 
views  before  them.  That  appears  in  Mr.  Freshfield's  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion. On  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  the 
City  Bill  first ;  and  the  first  matter  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
statement  in  the  Preamble  that  the  trustees  desire  to  obtain  powers  for  enabling 
them  to  apply  the  income.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  need  not  trouble  about  that,  but 
I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  strongly  the  desire  of  all  the 
trustees  interested  in  the  matter,  and  that  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  con- 
cerned, the  City  Trustees  are  anxious  and  desire  the  insertion  of  these  words 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Counsel.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  re- 
quire me  to  prove  what  Counsel  has  said. 

31.  Chairman,']  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  you  should  repeat 
what  Counsel  has  said  r — Shall  I  simply  give  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it:  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  said  afterwards  that  no  evidence  was  given  of  the  desire 
of  the  trustees  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  two  Commissioners, 
simply  because  I  omitted  to  mention  it.  You  may  take  that,  of  course,  on 
CounseFs  statement.  Then  there  is  a  matter  in  the  3rd  clause  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Bill. 
In  the  last  part  of  that  section  there  are  words  inserted  there  to  transfer  the 
power  of  the  temporary  Commission  to  the  Charity  Commisi^ioners  when  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Act  shall  have  elapsed,  and  these  words  are  inserted  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  same  effect  on 
page  12  of  the  Report.  "After  the  Temporary  Commission,  the  appointment 
of  which  we  have  suggested,  has  come  to  an  end,  we  recommend  that 
its  powers  should  devolve  on  the  Charity  Commissioners,"  and 
that  is  represented  in  the  City  Bill  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned 
which  makes  the  Commissioners  in  that  Bill  an  auxiliary  Charity  Commission. 
Then  in  clause  5,  ^*  Inquiry  and  Statement,"  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
are  by  the  City  Bill  to  enable  them  to  put  in  the  Schedule  all  ecclesiastical 
charity  property,  ^*  such  as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied  to  such 
purposes."  Those  words  are  not  in  the  Public  Bill,  but  they  are  the  words  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  on  page  10,  where  they  say  that  the  classifica- 
tion should  include  as  ecclesiastical  charity,  "also  such  as  have  been  for  a  long 
period  of  years  appUed  to  such  uses,  though  not  specifically  enjoined  by  the  will 
of  the  founder."  There  is  a  disagreement  amongst  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
that  head  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum  later  on  in  the  Report ;  but 
the  City  Bill  is  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
To  give  full  effect  to  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  charity  property  words  are 
inserted  in  the  clause  that  it  shall  include  such  money  as  has  been  let  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fittings  or  ornaments  of  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
or  the  maintenance  of  Divine  Service  therein.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  those  words  are  not  in  the  Public  Bill.  Will  it  be 
convenient  for  me  to  say  anything  that  is  to  be  said  about  the  corresponding 
Clause  in  the  Public  Bill  at  the  same  time? 

Chairman.] 
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24th  Match  1882.]  Mr.  Pbabce.  [Continued. 

Chairman.']  I  think  not;  your  Counsel  has  already  explained  to  the 
Committee  the  diflTerence  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Claude  Bagg allay.]  But  the  S|)eech  of  Counsel  is  not  necessarily 
on  the  notes. 

Chaiitnan.]  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  evidence ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
opmion. 

Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  I  was  going  to  propose  to  do  this:  namely,  at 
the  end  to  ask  him  whether  the  opinion  in  the  City  amongst  the  trustees,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  he  acting  as  solicitor  for  them,  was  in  favour  of  the 
Private  Bill  as  it  stands  rather  than  in  favour  of  the  other  Bill. 

Chairman.]  There  is  no  objection  to  that  question.  You  might  ask  that 
now. 

32.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  exactly  all  that 
Mr.  Pearce  has  said  ;  but  I  was  in  hopes  that,  in  addition  10  pointing  out  why 
those  words  were  put  in,  he  would  also  point  out  why  the  City  Charity  Trustees 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  them  in  ? — In  this  particular  case  that  is  so,  because 
they  are  in  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report. 

Chairman.]  It  seems  to  me  all  you  have  to  get  out  of  this  witness  is 
that  the  Private  Bill  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  trustees,  and 
that  in  his  belief  it  represents  their  views. 

33.  Mr.  Claude  Baggatlay.]  Then  I  will  ask  this  question  now  of  Mr.  Pearce. 
Do  you  consider  that  all  the  variations  that  appear  in  that  Private  Bill  between 
the  Roj^al  Commission  and  the  Public  Bill  are  in  their  essence  good? — I 
believe  they  represent  the  views  of  the  City  Trustees. 

34.  Now  go  to  that  one  in  Clause  2.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  particularly 
for  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  five  Comnussioners,  two  of  them  to  be 
nominated  by  the  City  Trustees  ? — It  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  the 
anxiety  of  the  City  Trustees  to  be  fairly  represented  on  that  Commission,  so 
that  the  local  knowledge  which  they  have  may  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Commission.  It  seems  to  me  convenient  that  we  should  put  before  the 
Committee  a  print  which  we  have  ready,  showing  the  differences  between  the 
City  Bill  and  the  Public  Bill,  and  which  exhibits  those  differences  by  Italics^ 
but  that  print  does  not  show  the  points  upon  which  either  Bill  agrees  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  if  I  confine  myself  mainly  to 
the  reasons  for  deviations  from  the  Royal  Commission,  perhaps  that  would  be 
the  best  course  that  my  evidence  can  take,  and  the  most  useful  to  the 
Committee. 

35.  Chairman.]  Then  you  will  lay  before  the  Committee  this  print  showing 
the  points  of  difference  ? — Between  the  two  Bills,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  the 
Private  Bill^  which  is  closer  to  the  Royal  Commission  than  the  other,  and  I 
think  if  I  do  that  I  shall  have  done  ail  1  can  to  help  the  Committee  in  the 
matter.  Then  Clause  6  of  the  City  Bill,  which  I  am  following  now,  is  drawn 
more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Uoyal  Commission  than  the  corre- 
sponding Clause  in  the  Public  Bill.  In  Clause  7»  which  is  the  clause  as  to 
vested  interests  and  equitable  claims,  there  is  one  great  difference  between  the 
City  Bill  and  the  Public  Bill  which  coinesout  strongly,  that  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bably enormous  sum  that  compensation  claims  might  run  to,  and  the  length  of 
time  which  they  would  certainly  involve  the  Commission  in,  far  beyond  any- 
thintjf  proposed  by  the  Bill,  it  was  thought  desirable,  iu  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  speedy  reform  of  the  charities,  that  the  present  vested 
interests  of  the  recipients  of  the  charities  and  the  official  class  of  vested  interests, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission,  should  not  be  interfered  with  beyond 
this,  that  they  should  not  last  beyond  the  lives  of  the  present  holders,  and  this 
Clause  7  is  intended  to  effect  that.  We  apprehend  that  will  remove  a  great 
impediment  from  the  dealings  of  the  Commissioners  with  a  large  number  of 
vested  interests.     The  special  definition  in  the  Public  Bill  seemed  to  us  to 
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narrow  it  unduly,  and  we  differed  from  it  in  that  respect.  Then  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  on  Clauses  8,  9,  and  10,  as  they  are  sub- 
stantially in  agreement  with  the  Public  Bill;  but  on  page  16,  at 
the  bottom  of  Clause  19,  there  are  some  words  to  which  attention  will  have  to 
be  dire(  ted.  The  words  "  charitable  trust  and  charitable  property ;  "  that  word 
there  should  be  •'  charity,"  if  you  will  kindly  take  it  so  ;  **  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  only  such  trusts  and  property  as  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
are  now  or  have  been  expressly  made  applicable  to  eleemosynary  purposes.** 
Those  words  will  be  better  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  the  witnesses  here, 
and  I  need  only  say  about  it  that  the  intention  of  that  uas  to  prevent  property 
which  is  only  charitable  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  and  which  has  no  kind  of 
charitable  purpose  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  charity,  from  being  dealt 
with  without  due  consideration  by  the  Commissioners.  '1  here  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  of  that  character  in  the  City,  the  title  to  which  discloses 
various  modes  in  which  the  particular  parishes  have  acquired  it,  all  of  which 
must  form  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  inquiry,  and  it  is  desirable  not  to 
limit  the  words  "  charitable  trust"  and  "  charity  property"  there  in  the  usual 
way. 

36.  Mr.  Walter  James.']  Canyon  give  us  any  particular  parishes  now? — 
I  think  all  those  parishes  where  money  has  been  applied  for  other  than  strictly 
charitable  purposes  have  some  property  of  that  kind  which  deserves  or  will 
require  special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  All  parishes  where 
there  is  money  not  applied  for  strictly  charitable  purposes.  In  Clause  11  there 
is  no  great  difference  between  the  two  Bills  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission; 
but  in  Clause  1 2,  in  the  City  Bill,  there  is  a  sub-  section  B.,  which  is,  **  For  saving 
the  rights  (if  any)  of  any  parish,  or  of  part  of  a  parish,  situate  without  the 
City  of  London,  or  of  any  inhabitants  thereof,  in  the  charity  property  and  en- 
dowments, subject  to  this  Act,  or  in  the  income  thereof.*'  That  is  not  found  in 
the  Public  Bill,  and  the  special  necessity  for  it  is  this :  In  the  border  parishes,  such 
as  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  in  Cripple- 
gate,  there  are  parts  of  those  parishes  lying  outside  the  boundary  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  in  those  cases,  and  I  think  also  in  Aldgate,  there  is  money  expressly 
belonging  to  a  part  of  the  parish  which  is  outside  the  City  of  London,  amounting 
to  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  One  of  those  parishes,  St.  Luke's,  Middle- 
sex, is  represented  here  by  Petition,  in  order  to  save  those  rights  where  the 
income  amounts  to  2,500  /.  a  year,  which  belongs  especially  to  St.  Luke's. 
Similar  rights  are  existing  on  the  part  of  the  other  parishes  I  have  named,  and 
should  be  saved  from  a  Bill  intending  to  deal  only  with  the  City  parochial 
charities. 

37.  Mr.  Roberts^]  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  income  of  the  charities 
affected  by  Clause  B.  ?—  In  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  the  return  gives  the  income  at 
6,000  /.,  roughly. 

38.  Mr.  Bryce^  That  is  one  of  these  parishes  r— Yes. 

39.  Mr.  Baring,']  How  much  of  that  is  outside  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

40.  That  is  the  whole  point  ? — Yes.  In  St.  Sepulchre,  the  income  is  4,361  /., 
of  which  a  large  portion,  though  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  the  amount,  belongs 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  parish  outside  the  City.  In  Cripplegate,  which  I  happen 
to  know  about  myself,  the  income  here  is  returned  at  10,000  /.  a. year,  of  which 
certainly  3,000  L  a-year  belongs  to  St.  Luke's,  either  under  the  original  dona- 
tions or  by  virtue  of  the  Scheme  which  took  effect  in  January  1868. 

41.  Mt.  Bjoberts.']  Is  not  St.  Luke's  also  interested  in  what  are  termed  the 
joint  parochial  charities  ? — That  is  the  very  interest  1  am  now  describing. 

42.  Has  it  not  separately  an  income  of  3,000  /.  per  annum  ? — ^No  ;  but  all  the 
interests  of  St.  Luke's  arise  out  of  the  joint  parochial  charities. 

43.  Do  they  not  represent  a  sum  of  6,200  /.  per  annum  ? — No,  not  so  much 
as  that. 

Chaxrmar^.']  Who  do  you  represent  r 
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Mr.  Roberis.^  I  represent  the  parish  of  St.  Luke. 

Chairman.]  Then  jthe  proper  time  has  not  come  for  your  cross-examina- 
tion. 

44.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay."]  I  thought  it  might  facilitate  matters  possibly  if 
I  did  not  interrnpt  my  learned  friend ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Pearce  had  better  go  on 
straight  through  with  the  clauses,  pointing  out  the  material  differences,  and  the 
reasons  fur  them  ? — The  provision  as  to  annual  public  audit  in  Clause  D.  of 
Section  12,  as  h«s  aheady  been  mentioned,  is  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  page  12.  In  Clause  12  of  the  City  Bill  there  is  a  second  sub- 
section A.  as  to  the  application  of  the  ecclesiastical  charity  property,  which 
brings  out  another  great  distinction  between  the  two  Bills.  The  City  Bill  only 
affects  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  charity  property  as  is  surplus.  That  has 
been  enlarged  upon  by  Counsel,  so  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  just  mention  it. 
It  is  not  intended  in  the  City  Bill  anywhere,  nor  is  there  any  provision  to  inter- 
fere with  the  present  management  of  the  charity  property  which  is  confined  to 
dealing  with  income  and  surplus  income.  In  dealing  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
charity  property  in  Sub-section  B.,  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioners  is  to  apply  the  income,  in  the  first  instance,  for  such  pur- 
poses as  may  be  fitting  and  proper  for  the  due  fulfilment  thereof,  and  these  words 
seem  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
than  the  plan  proposed  in  the  other  Bill.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
clause  for  the  destination  of  the  general  charity  properly.  It  is  only  that  it 
should  be  for  such  purpo!^es  as  may  be  fitting  and  proper  for  the  due  fulfilment 
thereof  in  the  existing  parishes.  In  the  schemes  to  be  made  for  the  new 
governing  body  pensions  are  proposed  amongst  tiie  objects  of  the  City 
Bill,  not  that  they  should  be  necessarily  preferred  by  the  Commission, 
but  that  such  provisions  should  not  be  excluded  from  their  consideration. 
There  appears  to  bo  no  power  in  the  other  Bill  to  grant  pensions  at  all, 
however  desirable  they  might  happen  to  be.  At  the  end  of  that  same 
clause,  Clause  12,  is  a  special  matter,  to  which  I  must  ask  your  attention: 
"  In  any  scheme  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  or  general  charity  property  of  any 
parish,  provision  shall  be  inserted  securing  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  objects 
preferentially,  in  the  first  place,  to  any  resident  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  and 
in  the  second  place,  to  any  resident  inhabitant  of  the  City  of  London." 

45.  Chah^man.']  Why  is  that  given? — The  trustees  were  rather  forced  into 
that  particular  clause  by  the  action  of  the  Public  Bill.  The  Public  Bill  sepa- 
rates the  City  parishes  into  two  Schedules,  and  does  not  propose  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  charity  property  or  management  in  five  of  the  largest  parishes, 
and  the  result  was  a  kind  of  division  of  interest  amongst  the  City  parishes,  and 
we  were  unable  to  get  the  adherence  of  all  the  parishes  to  one  general  scheme 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  for  their  poor ;  and  they  have 
very  many  poor,  far  more  than  their  charities  could  deal  with;  first  of  all^  in 
the  surplus  which  might  arise  in  the  inner  circle  of  parishes  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Schedule;  and  that  preferential  claim  on  the  part  of  the  outer 
parishes,  and  on  the  part  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  City  to  share 
in  the  City  parochial  property  has  been  pressed  upon  our  attention 
very  urgently  by  the  parishes  who  have  mor«  poor,  and  far  more  poor  than  they 
have  charity  at  their  disposal.  That  appears  from,  and  you  have  before  you,  the 
Pauper  Returns,  City  of  London  Union,  which  form  part  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

46.  Mr.  Macfarlane.l  Then  I  suppose  the  trustees  base  their  claim  tm  the 
ground  that  these  are  City  parochial  charities ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  when 
these  charities  were  mostly  foimded,  **  tlie  City  **  did  not  bear  the  interpretation 
it  bears  now-;  it  represented,  probably,  nearly  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  should 
think  not.  These  charities,  to  a  large  extent,  have  arisen  between  1500  and 
1700 ;  and  at  that  time  the  City  did  not  represent  the  whole. 

47.  Except,  perhai)s,  the  City  of  Westminster,  probably,  very  n^iriy  the 
whole? — Well,  that  is  a  very  large  exception. 
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48.  Chairman.']  That  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  a  matter  for  argument  than 
evidence  ?— Clause  13  has  been  inserted   in  the  City  Bill  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners power  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  surplus  income.    The  object 
of  that  particular  clause  was  this  :  as  some  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished, namely,  open  spaces  or  educational  matters,  would  involve  the  imme- 
diate  outlay  of  large   sums  of  capital  if  the  Commissioners  had  only  surplus 
income  to  deal  with,  or,  to  a  large   extent,  only  surplus  income  to  deal  with, 
they  would   be   unable,  without  borrowing  powers,  I0  raise  the  money  for  the 
purpose  either  of  making  open  spaces,  or  of  building  any  institutions  which 
they  might  determine  were  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  the  charity  property. 
It  seemed  as  if  theschemes  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  unworkable  unless 
there  was  power  to  borrow  money  for  those  purposes.     It  is   practically  a 
mode    of    capitalising    the    income.       Then    Clause    14    of    the     City    Bill 
corresponds  with  Clause  16  in  the  other  Bill,  but  the  difference  is  this,  that  the 
City  Bill  requires  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies  in  providing  for  the  union 
of  governing  bodies  of  any  of  the  parochial  charities.     The  consent  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  here  is  not  like  the  consent  to  the  union  of  benefices  where  a 
large  number  of  different  consents  have  to  be  obtained,  and  where  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do  anything,  but  simply  the  consent  of  two  or  three  individuals  who 
happen  to  be  the  administrators  of  different  charities  in  the  same  parish  or 
adjoining  parishes.     So  that  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  about  the  consent 
of  the  governing  bodies,  as  there  has  been  in  the  union  of  parishes  ecclesiastically. 
It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  all  those  who  have  read  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  that  the  union  of  City  parishes,  ecclesiastically,  has  been  very 
extensive,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  way  of  those 
unions.    The  Public  Bill  gives  no  opportunities  to  the  trustees  either  to  consider 
whether  they  will  be  joined  with  any  other  governing  bodies  or   not,  but  by  a 
mode  which  might  be  called  arbitrary,  gives  the  Commissioners  power  to  join 
together  any  bodies  they  please  without  any  consent  being  asked  or  any  in- 
vestigation on  their  part  whatever.     The  City  trustees  think  it  is  important  there 
should  be  no  union  of  existing  governing  bodies  without  their  consent  being  first 
obtained.     Clause  16  in  the  Public  Bill  also  seems  objectionable,  because  it  pro- 
poses to  transfer  to  the  new  governing   body  the   control  and  management  of 
charity  property,   which  would   practically  have  this  effect ;  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  turn  out  all  the  existing  bodies  of  trustees,  and  transfer   their 
affairs  entirely  to  other  individual^,   without  any  conference  at  all  with  the 
existing  governing  bodies.     1  am  not  supposing  they  would  do  so,  but  they 
take  such  large  power  as  at   any  rate    to  enable   them   to    do   so.     In  the 
City   Hill    there   is   no   clause   answering   to   Clause   17   in   the    Public    Bill, 
and  it  was  purposely  omitted  because  that  clause  seemed  to  be  much  too  wide. 
It  is  a  clause  by  which  the  Commissioners  may  provide  for  other  objects  than 
those  that  have  already  been  specified,  and  under  that  particular  clause  the 
Commissioners  might  do  anything  they  pleased  with  the  charity  property,  and 
devote  it  to  any  objects  they  liked  in  any   way.     It  gives  almost  uncontrolled 
arbitrary  power  over  the  whole  body  of  the  City  parochial  charities.     That  was 
thought  to  be  very  objectionable,  and  we  were  obliged  to  omit  that  from  the 
City  Bill.     Then,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  clauses  to  which  we  have  no 
particular  disagreement.  Clause  16  of  the  City  Bill  tallies  with  Clause  J  9  in  the 
Public  Bill.     That  is  a  very  important  clause  in  the  view  of  the  City  Trustees. 
It  is  a  clause  by  which  endowments  or  schemes  less  than  60  years  old  are  not 
to  be  effected  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies.     The  corresponding 
clause  in  the  Public  Bill  only  provides  that  endowments  less  than  50  years  old 
in  their  discretion  shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that 
seemed  far  too  sweeping  a  clause  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  although 
everyone  seemed  so  anxious  to  agree,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Public  Bill. 
It  seemed  particularly  necessary  that  all  schemes  of  less  than  50  years  in  date 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  and  not  be  affected 
unless  the  governing  bodies  were  ready  to  consent  to  variations,  and  I  think  the 
fairness,   or  indeed,   necessity,   for  some  such   provision   as  that  is   evident. 
Schemes  that  have  only  just  passed   the  Charity  Commissioners,  schemes  that 
have  only  just  passed  the   Endowed  School  Commissioners,  and  have  very 
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recently  had  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  cannot  all  be  set  aside 
without  some  consideration,  and  some  opportunity  for  the  governing  bodies 
themselves  being  heard  upon  the  matter. 

49.  Mr.  Baring.^  The  words  are  without  their  ^*  assent,"  not  without  being 
heard  ?— Their  assent  will  come  immediately  upon  the  necessity  for  any  reform 
being  apparent.  The  word  **  assent "  is  intended  to  show  that  they  must  be 
consulted  about  the  matter,  and  that  they  must  be  heard,  and  their  views  to 
some  extent  considered,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Bfyce.']  That  was  not  the  question  put  to  you  by  the  honourable 
Member.  The  question  is  whether  the  Public  Bill  does  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard. 

50.  Mr.  Baring.']  What  I  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  provision  that  it 
shall  not  apply  to  any  charities  for  which  any  scheme  has  been  sanctioned  within 
50  years,  except  with  the  assent  of  the  governing  body  of  the  charity  ? — It  is  in 
the  City  Bill. 

51.  That  does  not  mean  their  only  being  heard  against  the  scheme,  but  they 
shall  absolutely  have  a  veto? — They  will  have  a  veto  absolutely. 

52.  So  that  it  would  take  out  of  the  Commissioners'  hands  the  40,000  /. 
a-year  you  spoke  of  as  being  the  annual  income  of  certain  schemes  recently 
sanctioned  r — Unless  the  governing  bodies  were  satisfied  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so ;  and  they  have  always  shown  themselves  willing  in  all  those  matters,  and 
there  are  cases  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Commission  where  the  governing  bodies 
themselves,  having  a  Scheme,  have  gone  again  for  another  scheme. 

.53.  It  would  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  and  refer  it  to 
the  power  of  the  governing  bodies  ? — So  far,  unless  there  was  an  assent.  Then 
we  come  to  the  procedure  for  approving  schemes,  which  is  a  matter  in  which 
Mr.  Freshfield  is  very  much  interested,  and  had  been  long  before  the  charities  of 
Lond(m  were  the  subject  of  a  Bill  at  all,  or  of  a  Commission,  and  there  was 
some  inquiry  made  by  him  at  the  Home  Office,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Richard 
Cross  was  there,  on  the  matter.  When  the  Royal  Commission  was  first  of  all 
original ed,  and  the  City  Charities  were  then  active  in  these  matters,  they  were 
consulted  in  some  way  about  the  f)articular  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
proving schemes,  and  our  plan  of  approving  schemes  was  the  result  of  an 
opinion  of  Counsel  particularly  skilled  in  such  matter??,  taken  before  the  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed.  However,  that  is  a  matter  for  Mr.  Freshfield  to 
explain  about  more  at  length  than  I  need  trouble  you  with.  That  deals  with  all 
the  Clauses  relating  to  procedure  for  approving  schemes. 

54.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  remark  to  make 
about  the  next  few  clauses  r— Until  we  come  to  Clause  26  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  because  as  to  the  intermediate  clauses  we  are  at  one  with  the  Public 
Bill  and  uith  the  Royal  Commission.  Then  Clause  26  was  a  clause  inserted  in 
the  City  Bill  giving  the  Commissioners  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  order  the 
transfer  of  property  to  the  new  governing  body.  That  is  drawn,  as  we  venture 
to  think,  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commission 
than  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  Public  Bill.  The  language  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  that  particular  matter  is  to  be  found  on  page  10,  where  they 
point  out  that,  as  long  as  the  properties  in  the  City  can,  **  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  bequests,  be  employed  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  founders,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  their 
present  administrators,  subject  always  to  strict  supervision  of  the  right  of  deal- 
ing with  these  funds,  provided  that  no  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  society 
as  at  present  understood,  results  from  such  dealing.'*  Then,  on  page  11,  they 
desired  that  in  making  alterations  in  the  destination  of  the  funds,  regard  should 
be  had  as  much  as  possible  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  They  also  explain, 
on  page  11,  that  where  the  entire  income  of  the  charity  is  to  be  administered  by 
the  Board,  the  estate  or  capital  fund  should  |)ass  to  the  Board ;  the  Board  mean- 
ing there  the  new  governing  body  which  they  proposed,  '^  Where  a  portion  of  the 
income  is  to  continue  in  the  present  hands  for  administration,"'  which  is 
entirely  this  line  of  action,  ^^  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  present  trustees  to 
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retain  or  transfer  to  the  Board,"  the  new  go\eniing  body,  "  the  estate  or  capital 
fund."  So  that  the  City  Bill  follows  out  the  line  af  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  most  clearly,  and  taking,  first  of  all,  surplus  income  in  all 
eases,  they  take  away,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  all  the  estates  and 
capilal  by  this  Clause  26,  and  property  and  endowments  "  where  there 
has  been  a  complete,  or,"  going  again  by  the  language  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  "or  substantial  failure  of  the  objects  for  which  the  sum  is, 
applicable  within  such  parish."  That  line  of  dealing  with  the  charities 
seemed  far  preferable  to  the  line  adopted  in  the  Public  Bill,  which 
is  explained  in  the  Memorandum  we  have  had  the  benefit  of,  and 
which  is  to  leave  the  five  parishes  practically  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  deal  only  with  106  parisl.e?.  Our  plan  was  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  City,  to  take  the  surj»lus  income  from  the  whole  r)f  the  City,  and  to  take 
over  the  capital  and  the  endowments  themselves  in  all  cases  where  there  had 
been  a  complete  or  partial  failure  of  the  objects.  There  is  a  Clause  35  in  the 
Public  Bill  giving  a  power  of  sale  of  charity  property  and  to  invest  the  proceeds. 
There  is  no  snch  provision  in  the  City  Bill,  and  it  seemed  to  the  City  trustees, 
in  considering  that  clause,  it  was  too  larj^e  a  power  to  ask  for,  and  that  there  was 
really  no  occasion  for  it.  There  is  no  difficulty,  as  all  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  actual  management  of  charity  pn  perty  know,  in  procuring  the 
sale  of  any  part  of  charity  property  with  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 
and  if  that  power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  devolves  upon  the  present  pro- 
posed temporary  Commission,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  any  sale  of  any  part 
of  the  charity  property  where  that  is  desirable ;  but,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  charity  property  in  London  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  sold,  and  the  proposjil  to  convert  the  property  simply  into  money  is  to  ex- 
tinguish that  increase  from  117,000  /.  a  year  to  200,000/.  a  year,  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  more  energetic  management  which  is  described  in  the 
Memorandum.  If  this  Clause  36  in  the  Public  Bill  were  energetically  put  in 
force  there  would  I  e  no  further  increase  at  all  in  the  surplus  income  or  growth 
in  the  value  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  chariiies,  if  they  were  all  turned 
into  money,  unless  they  were  first  re-invested,  which  is,  of  course,  not  contem- 
plated. The  next  clause  in  the  City  Bill  that  need  be  noticed  is  Clause  28, 
where  we  have  omitted  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  as  to  the  payment  to 
any  parish  official  of  any  salaiy  or  remuneration.  1  only  want  to  call  attention 
to  that  so  that  it  might  not  be  overlooked. 

55.  Mr.  JBrvce.]  You  had  better  read  thos«  words? — The  clause  in  the 
Public  Bill  is  that  the  persons  acquiring  interest  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  schemes.  Then  the  concduding  words  are,  that  **  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  no  charity  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
poor  rate,  or  other  rate,  or  public  charge  whatsoever"  ;  and  then  these  are  the 
words  in  question  :  "  or  to  the  payment  to  any  parish  official  of  any  salary  or 
remimeration,  except  so  far  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  in  respect 
of  duties  actually  performed  in  connection  w  ith  the  services  of  the  Church,  or 
of  services  actually  rendered  on  or  about  the  management  of  any  parochial 
charity,  or  of  duties  actually  performed  in  connectiim  with  public  worship  in  the 
church  of  the  parish."  I  venture  to  say.  from  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired 
of  these  matters  now  for  sometime  past,  that  there  is  no  one  paid  money  out 
of  the  charities  except  in  respect  of  services  that  are  performed,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  that  clause  at  all. 

56.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  The  constitution  of  the  new  Governing  Body, 
is,  I  think,  the  next  matter ;  and  those  are  Clauses  33  and  42  respectively  r — 
I  propose  to  have  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Governing  Body 
entirely  where  the  counsel  left  it,  except  to  say,  that  the  City  Trustees  fed 
that  their  management  of  the  property  hitherto,  so  far  from  being  blameworthy, 
has  been  so  creditable  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  an  persons  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  administration  of  charity  property,  and 
that  the  greatest  possible  benefit  will  result  to  the  new  Governing  Body  by 
having  a  large  proportion  in  it  of  those  who  have  hitherto  managed  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  property  with   zeal  and  discretion,  and  certainly 
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without  remuneration  for  a  long  series  of  years.  I  think  I  will  leave 
that  matter  entirely  where  the  Counsel  left  it  as  to  the  general  con- 
stitution, but  I  should  desire  to  point  the  attention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Public  Bill  to  one  or  two  f^mall  matters  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
The  Royal  Commis^^ion  recommended  that  the  15  members  should  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  and  should  be  only  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  parish  by  the 
electors  on  the  Parliamentary  Register.  That  is  unworkable  for  the  reason 
pointed  out  by  Counsel,  and  hecause  the  Parliamentary  Register  includes  livery- 
men and  lodgers,  :md  in  dealing  with  those  matters  with  a  desire  to  secure  an 
eflfective  representation,  the  City  Trustees  thought  it  better  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ordinary  municipal  list  which  there  is  in  each  ward  for  the  election  of 
common  councilman,  and  which  consists  of  the  rated  inhabibmts  of  the  parishes, 
as  being  a  belter  list  than  the  list  proposed  in  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
Royal  Commission,  moreover,  made  a  suggestion  of  choosing  by  ballot  from  the 
representatives  of  the  City  pari?hes,  which  seemed  very  unworkable,  and  in 
considering  how  an  election  could  be  had  which  should  be  representative,  and 
yet  not  only  represent  the  ratepayers  but  also  the  trustees,  the  City  Trustees 
thought  it  would  answer  every  purpose  if  the  fact  of  being  a  trustee  of  a 
parochial  charity  should  be  the  qualification  for  election  ;  that  that  circumstance 
of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  designate  the  party  as  a  proper  party  to  serve  upon 
the  new  governing  body.  TTiere  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which  I  think  is  expressed 
in  the  Memorandum,  that  the  trustees  reside  in  London,  which  means  that  they 
live  in  the  City.  All  I  can  say  as  to  that  is  this,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence, 
and  not  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  all  the 
trustees  of  the  charities  that  1  have  had  to  consult  with  in  this  matter  live  in  the 
City.  They  aU  live  out  of  the  City.  All  the  witnesses  here  concerned  in  this 
matter  live  out  of  the  City,  and  they  are  quite  as  able  from  their  general  deal- 
ing with  parochial  matters  and  with  district  boards  and  vestry  matters  outside 
the  City  of  London  to  represent  the  outer  area  as  they  are  the  City  itself. 

57.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  comnients  you  wish  to  make  on  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill ;  do  you  wish  to  refer  to  Clause  40  of  the  Private  Bill  ? — I  think 
nothing  more  need  he  said  b}*  me  until  we  come  to  the  definition  of  a  governing 
body  in  Clause  40.  It  should  be  pointed  out  there  that  the  governing  bodies 
whose  consents  are  required,  can  now,  by  the  present  condition  of  the  law,  give 
their  consent  if  a  majority  of  the  perJ^ons  composing  that  governing 'body  are 
willingr  to  do  so. 


-■o 


58.  Mr.  Bri/ce.^  Are  you  taking  the  definition  of  governing  body  in  the  Pri- 
vate or  the  Public  Bill  ?— In  the  Private  Bill,  and  accounting  for  the  addition 
which  has  been  made  to  the  definition  in  the  Public  Bill  by  the  Private  Bill. 

59.  Then  would  you  give  your  explanation  again  r— The  majority  of  persons 
constituting  a  governing  body  could  now,  as  the  law  stands,  give  a  sufiident 
assent  to  anything  that  is  required  for  any  charitable  purpose,  and  it  is  conve- 
nient to  express  that  in  this  Act,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  where 
assents  are  required  of  govemino;  bodies  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  majority  of 
those  persons.  As  it  is  not  well  ascertained  and  covered  by  the  Public  Bill  it 
would  be  better  to  insert  it. 

60.  Did  you  get  the  advice  of  Counsel  that  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  definition  in  the  Public  Bill  ? — 1  think  we  took  our  own  counsel 
on  that  point 

61.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  the  advice  of  Counsel,  or  your  own  idea  ? 
— Certainly.  Then  as  to  the  definition  of  the  word  *^  Metropolis,'*  an  important 
suggestion  is  made  in  one  of  the  Petitions  to  which,  I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  say 
the  City  Trusiets  do  not  object.  There  is  a  Petition  presented  by  the  City  of 
London  asking  that  the  definition  of  the  word  '^  Metropolis"  should  be  that 
which  obtains  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.  It  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  is  the  same  Metropolis  that  is  governed  by  the  School  Board 
area,  and  it  is  the  same  Metropolis  which  contains  the  Parliamentary  boroughs. 
The  metropolitan  police  area,  which  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Bill:?,  was  the  old 
definition  ot  the  Metropolis  before  any  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  was 
thought  of,  or,  at  least  passed,  and  it  is  an  inconvenient  definition  of  the  Metro- 
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polis.  The  Metropolitan  police  area  means  a  radius  of  15  miles  from  Charing 
Cross ;  and  if  any  part  of  a  parish  is  within  that  area,  then  the  whole  parish  is 
brought  within  the  Metropolitan  police  area.  And  I  think  we  should  be 
prepared  to  agree,  if  the  Promoters  of  the  Public  Bill  see  their  way  to  do  so, 
that  the  definition  suggested  by  the  Corporation  is  the  better  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  namely,  the  same  area  as  the  School  Board,  the  same  area  as 
the  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  as  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act ; 
those  three  being  alii^e  now. 

62.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wish  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Private 
Bill  is  to  substitute  the  definition  suggested  by  the  City  for  the  definition  which 
now  stands  in  Section  42  of  their  own  Bill  ? — I  think  they  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  to  that  if  the  Promoters  of  the  Public  Bill  would  do  so. 

63.  1  should  like  to  know  definitely,  is  it  their  suggestion  or  not?— I  have  no 
authority  to  say  that  beyond  my  own  opinion  of  their  views.  There  is  only  one 
other  thing  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Public  lUll 
the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Moor-lane,  has  been  omitted,  and  to  prevent  any 
question  about  the  Act  afiecting  that  parish  we  put  it  in  the  Schedule  to  the 
City  Bill.     I  tliink  that  is  all  I  need  say  on  the  Clauses  of  the  Bill.  ? 

64.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  Are  the  criticisms  you  have  made  on  the  clauses 
of  these  two  Bills,  in  your  opinion,  consistent  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk 
of  ihe  trustees  of  the  City  Charities  r — Undoubtedly. 

65.  You  have  attended  nearly  all  the  meetings  that  have  been  hehi  in  the 
City,  and  know  what  has  been  the  feelings  expressed  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

66.  Chairman.']  Is  there  a  standing:  committee  of  these  trustees?— There  is 
now.  The  action  which  has  been  taken  in  Parliament  has  had  the  eflFect  of 
bringing  all  the  trustees  together,  and  an  executive  committee,  who  are  actually 
the  Promoters  of  this  Bill,  has  been  constituted  out  of  the  bodies  of  representa- 
tives that  were  appointed  by  each  of  the  parishes. 

67.  Are  you  directed  to  represent  them  here  in  a»iy  way  ? — I  am.  I  am 
secretary  to  the  executive  committee.  It  is  an  executive  committee  consisting 
of  the  18  persons  who  signed  the  Petition  for  the  Bill. 

68.  Mr.  Walter  James ^  Would  you  mind  giving  us  the  official  name  of  it ; 
what  is  tlie  body  you  represent  exactly  ?  —The  executive  conDmittee  of  church* 
wardens  and  trustees  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London  and 
other  gentlemen  holding  representative  positions  promoting  this  Bill.  It  has  no 
more  formal  constitution  than  that. 

69.  Who  are  the  other  persons  holding  representative  positions  ?  —  Do  you 
mean  the  names  of  the  persons  ? 

70.  Yes?— I  can  furnish  you  with  a  list;  I  have  not  them  with  me  at* the 
moment. 

71.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  trustees  generally  that  this  matter  should  be  settled 
this  year? — I  believe  they  are  very  anxious  indeed  that  some  scheme  based  upon 
the  Royal  Commission  should  be  passed  into  law  this  Session,  and  they  would  do 
anything  that  was  reasonable  and  that  could  be  expected  of  them  to  promote 
the  passing  of  an  Act  based  upon  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  express  that  anxiety.  One  great  reason  for  it  is,  that 
the  present  condition  of  tilings  stops  all  the  schemes  and  all  the  reforms  which 
the  trustees  themselves  have  been  promoting  for  some  time  past.  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  proposal 
now  for  some  time  to  reform  two  or  three  charities  there  of  considerable  income, 
and  to  erect  another  school  out  of  the  surplus ;  but  that  is  stopped  because  of 
this  difficulty  about  what  is  to  be  done.  The  same  thing  has  been  experienced 
by  several  other  parishes,  and  the  state  of  agitation  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  to 
an  end,  and  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  matter  is  voluntary  effi)rt  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees. 

72.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay].  You  have  seen  the  Memorandum  regarding  this 
Bill  prepared  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets: — Yes. 

73.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  ?— Only  I  think  the  estimate 
of  the  expenses,  which  is  called  there  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  income,  is 
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very  much  larger  than  ils  real  fact.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  for  inquiry,  but 
the  salaries  paid  out  of  the  charities  would  not  warrant  any  such  average  state- 
ment as  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  income. 

74.  Mr.  Bryce.^  Is  that  estimate  confined  to  salaries  in  the  Memorandum  ? 
— The  10  per  cent,  goes  in  paying  salaries,  legal  expenses,  costs  of  feasts,  and 
refreshments,  and  other  siinilar  charges  incidental  to  the  administration  of 
charity  property.  I  venture  to  think  that  that  is  very  much  too  high  an  estimate, 
including  all  those  items. 

Mr.  LawJ]  Sir,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  I 
propose  to  ask  Mr.  Pearce  a  few  questions  bearing  upon  the  allegations  in 
our  Petition  against  the  Bill. 

Chairman.']  What  is  the  nature  of  your  Petition  ? 

Mr.  Law^  It  is  against  this  Bill.  We  object  to  the  definition  of  the 
word  ^'  Metropolis  "  given  in  the  Interpretation  Clause,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  Preamble  also.     The  witness  referred  to  that  question  just  now. 

Chairman.']  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  detail.  It  does  not  really  affect  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Low.]  I  do  not  vvish  to  press  it  now,  but  we  have  petitioned  against 
the  Preamble,  and  as  the.  witness  has  mentioned  the  subject,  I  can  reserve 
it  till  another  time. 

Chairman.]  You  have  petitioned  against  the  Preamble,  but  the  Com- 
mittee will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  clauses  later. 
It  seems  to  me  your  case  is  really  one  of  detail,  and  would  be  better  dealt 
with  at  a  later  stage.  We  will  therefore  give  notice  to  your  clients  when 
the  proper  time  will  come  for  your  being  heard.  1  suppose,  Mr.  Roberts, 
your  position  will  be  the  same.  Your  oppositition  is  one  of  detail.  You 
desire  to  be  exempt,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Roberts.]  I  only  claim  exemption  on  behalf  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke's. 

Chairman.']  The  Committee  will  deal  wiih  your  case  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  case  of  the  Coi-poration.  They  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  at  a  later  stage. 

Mr.  Roberts.]  Cnn  you  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
attend  de  die  in  diem. 

Chairman.]  I  certainly  think  not.  It  would  not  be  desirable  that  your 
charity,  if  you  do  ref)resent  a  charity,  or  if  your  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
charity,  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  your  attending  here.  The  Com* 
mittee  will  give  notice  to  your  clients  when  the  proper  time  comes,  and 
until  then  I  do  not  think  we  need  ask  your  attendance.  The  honourable 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  is  under  the  impression  that  you  are  within 
the  Saving  Clause,  and  that  your  charity  is  not  really  affected  by  either 
Bill. 

Mr.  Roberts.]  Does  the  honourable  Member  mean  Clause  14  ? 

Mr.  Bryce.]  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  sup- 
posing it  was  indicated  to  you  that  the  Saving  Clause  in  both  Bills  directed 
your  vested  interests  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's  to  be  saved,  you  would  con- 
sider you  might  dispense  with  your  opposition. 

Mr.  Roberts'']  I  think  we  might.  Our  anxiety  only  is  that  the  sums 
reserved  to  us  under  the  scheme  of  December  1877,  should  be  clearly 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  and  further,  that  if  out  of  the  joint 
charities  of  Cripplegatc  there  would  be  any  surplus,  instead  of  ils  being 
devoted  to  the  ^letropolis  at  large,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke  8,  which,  with  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  formerly  constituted  one  parish 
until  it  was  divided  in  the  year  1732,  as  I  will  explain  to  the  Committee. 
I  think  our  request  is  a  very  moderate  one. 
0.79.  B  3  Mr.  Bryce.'] 
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Mr.  Bryce.^  I  do  not  know  whether  your  atteation  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  is  within  the  First  Schedule  of  the 
Public  Bill.     Does  that  make  any  difference  to  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.l  I  have  considered  that  in  the  liglit  of  the  provisioM  of 
Section  14,  but  I  do  tliink  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill  should  be  taken  as  to  the  mode  in  wliich  tiie 
Commissioners  should  afterwards  determine  with  whom  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion must  rest. 

Mr.  BryceJ]  I  did  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  thing  as  a  lawyer,  and  say  whether  you  know  any  interest 
which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  prot  ct,  looking  at  the  fact  tlwt  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  from  which  you  derive  your  income,  is  in  the  First  Schedule  of 
the  Pul)Iic  Bill,  and  looking  also  to  the  saving  of  vested  interests  in  the 
Public  Bill,  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  of 
the  Private  Bill,  which  provides  that  the  word  ^  person  "  shall  include  any 
body  of  persons,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate.  The  provision  that 
saves  the  vested  interest  of  any  person  would  therefore  save  the  vested 
interests  of  any  parish,  and  therefore  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  that  saving  clause,  and  ask  30U  to  consider  whether  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  uttend  further. 

Mr.  Roberts,']  I  am  at  one  with  the  honourable  Member  as  to  that  defi- 
nition ;  but  my  difficulty  is  this,  on  the  other  definition  which  is  more 
important,  namely  the  definition  of  what  is  a  vested  interest,  and  whether 
it  is  so  precise  as  to  justify  my  clients  in  assuming  that  the  vested  interests 
they  have  are  preserved  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  not. 

Chairman^  Perhaps  you  will  consider  ttat  point  between  now  and  the 
time  the  Committee  will  be  in  a  position  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Roberts.']  In  the  meantin:e  I  need  not  attend.  I  may  also  ask  you 
on  behalf  of  my  absent  frieml,  Mr.  Jeune,  whether  that  direction  of  the 
Committee  will  apply  to  the  other  parishes  he  represents. 

Chairman.']  Yes,  certainly  ;  I  think  it  is  most  undesirable  that  they 
should  attend  de  die  in  diem. 

75.  Mr.  Firth.]  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  representative  posi- 
tion you  occupy  here  ;  you  fc?ay  you  represent  86  parishes  ?  —Yes. 

76.  Do  I  understand  you  that  all  the  trustees  of  those  86  parishes  have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  these  matters  the  City  are  bringing  forward  ? — Yes. 

77.  All  the  trustees  ? — ^Yes. 

78.  Has  that  been  done  in  writing  ? — In  various  ways. 

79.  With  regard  to  how  many  of  them  has  it  been  done  in  writing  ?— I  can- 
not tell  you  ;  some  of  them. 

80.  Mr.  Baring.]  I  suppose  when  you  say  all  the  trustees,  you  mean  the 
majority  of  all  the  trustees?— Certainly.  I  mean  as  far  as  we  know  they  have 
chosen  their  representatives. 

81.  You  are  bound  to  know  ? — No,  I  cannot  be  bound  to  know. 

82.  Mr.  Firth.]  You  are  assuming  a  certain  position,  namelj',  that  you  repre- 
sent 86  parislies  ;  I  am  not  asking  the  question  without  exceedingly  good  reason. 
I  ask  you  whether  you  are  prepared  to  state,  taking  the  honourable  Member's 
suggestion  just  now,  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  in  each  of  those  parishes 
have  consented  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

83.  That  is  not  an  answer  ? — I  do  not  know. 

84.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  in  behalf  of  those 
parishes  hare  consented? — When  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  covers  all  the 
ground. 

85.  I    must   draw  your   attention   to  the  suggestion  which  you  make  in 

this  inquiry ;  you   say  you  represent  86  parishes  that  have  consented  ? — So 

I  do. 

I  am 
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86^  I  am  speaking  of  the  trustees  of  those  parishes  in  whom  the  funds  rest. 
Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  20  of  those  parishes 
have  consented? — I  say  I  do  not  know. 

87.  Is  there  anybody  who  does  know  ? — I  should  think  not. 

88.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  make  the  assertion  that  you  represent  the 
trustees  of  those  86  parishes?— Because  they  have  signified  their  assent,  and 
paid  their  subscriptions  to  the  funds  for  carrying  on  this  Bill.  We  have  sub- 
criptions  from  the  charities  I  have  mentioned. 

89.  Chairman.']  From  the  charities? — From  the  trustees.  Wheiher  they  are 
from  themselves  or  their  charities  1  can  hardly  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know. 

90.  Mr.  Firth.']  You  cannot  say  anything  with  respect  to  the  consent  e.xcept 
so  far  as  it  is  to  be  inferred  ? — I  know  they  were  invited  to  send  their  represen- 
tatives, and  did  so,  and  that  the  meetings  have  been  attended  by  the  trustees  of 
the  parishes,  at  each  of  which  each  gentleman  attending  has  come  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  charity  of  his  parish,  and  they  have  subscribed. 

91.  You  have  put  c:)nsi{lerable  pressure  on  the  proportion  of  representation 
which  you  believe  is  behind  ir.  1  want  to  test  the  value  of  that  ? — The  best 
test  is  the  subscription  list. 

92.  Is  it,  then,  upon  the  subscription  list  that  you  i^est  your  claim? — Mainly. 

93.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  trustees  of  each  of  those  86  parishes 
have  contributed  towards  this  ? — No. 

94.  In  Iiow  many  have  the  tru^^tees  contributed?— I  cannot  tell  you  at  aU. 
I  do  not  know  where  tlie  money  came  from.  I  only  know  that  the  individuals 
sent  me  money  who  claimed  to  be  representatives. 

95.  Have  the  trustees  of  the  City  parishes  contributed  towards  this  Bill  and 
this  proceeding? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

9C.  Did  you  inquire  whether  any  of  them  have  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

97.  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  basis  the  trustees  of  those  chanties  claim  to 
appropriate  money  for  that  purpose? — I  do  not  Know  that  they  have  made  a 
claim  to  appropriate. 

98.  On  what  basis  do  they  appropriate  trust  money  to  this  particular  purpose  ? 
—On  the  same  basis  that  they  would  pay  the  expenses  of  getting  a  scheme  from 
the  Charity  Commissioners  or  from  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners;  the 
basis  is  that  they  are  seeking  a  reform  of  their  charities,  and  that  the  reform  of 
the  charities  should  bear  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  steps  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  application  to  Parliament. 

99.  Have  they  represented  the  Public  Bill  as  being  an  attack  on  the  charities  ? 
-Whom? 

100.  ITiose  who  are  collecting  subscriptions  for  this  work?^-I  cannot  tell  you 
what  they  hare  represented.  It  is  asking  me  too  much  to  say  what  representa- 
tives have  said  in  all  the  course  of  time.  This  agitation  has  been  about  two 
years. 

101.  You  are  very  wide  of  my  question.  I  asked  you  whether  those  who  were 
collecting  these  subscriptions  had,  to  the  persons  from  whom  subscriptions 
were  asked,  represented  that  the  Public  Bill  was  an  attack  on  their  interests  in 
these  charities  ? — I  cannot  tell  vou  that  now.  I  do  not  remember  that  that  was 
so,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely ;  some  of  fhtm,  I  have  no  doubt. 

102.  That  you  l)elieve  is  so.  Before  I  leave  this  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  nut  more  information  about  it;  about  the  meetings  that  have 
been  held.  Was  the  first  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  City  in  support  of  these 
propositions  a  public  meeting?— They  were  none  of  them  public  meetings,  save 
so  far  as  that  they  were  reported  in  the  public  papers. 

103.  Who  were  invited  to  the  first  meeting? — I  cannot  tell;  Mr.  Freshfield 
invited  them^  and  I  do  not  know  when  the  first  meeting  was,  but  long  before  the 
Royal  Commission.  The  first  meeting  of  churchwardens  concerned  in  these 
charities  was  held  long  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

104.  But  you  know  that  was  not  a  meeting  of  churchwai-dens  of  all  the  City 
parishes ;  when  was  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Bryce'a 
Bill  last  year  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Bryce  s  BiU  of  last 
year  was  introduced. 

0.79.  B  4  U).>  How 
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105.  How  many  meetinjis  were  held  last  year  altogether  ?— I  think  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  30th  of  April  1881,  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  which 
was  after  the  date  at  which  the  honourable  Member's  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. 

ic6.  That  was  the  second  meeting:— I  think  that  was  the  first;  that  was  a 
conference  of  churchwardens  and  others  connected  with  City  parishes. 

107.  Who  were  invited  to  that  meeting  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  I  could  tell 
you  the  names  of  those  who  were  there. 

1 08.  That  is  not  what  1  wish  to  ask  you  ? — They  were  churchwardens 
chiefly. 

109.  And  trustees? — And  trustees. 

110.  Were  you  there?— Yes,  1  believe  I  was  there.  I  have  no  doubt  I 
was. 

111.  Mr.  Walter  Jamea.']  Was  there  anybody  else  besides  churchwardens  and 
trustees  ?— No  ;  churchwardens  and  trustees. 

112.  No  vestry  clerks  ?— I  was  there,  and  I  am  a  vestry  clerk. 

113.  Ihen  vestry  clerks  were  there  as  well? — I  think  so,  as  I  was  there 
myself. 

114.  Mv.  Baring.']  And  clergy? — There  were  some  clergy  there,  I  believe, 
but  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  see  by  the  report  there  was  Mr.  Tilleard  there,  a  vestry 
clerk,  «nd  a  Mr.  Godden,  a  vestry  clerk,  and  a  Mr.  White.  There  were  about 
150  people  there. 

115.  Mr.  Firth.']  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  you  were  there,  do  you  suggest 
there  was  any  sort  of  unanimity  at  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

116.  Any  sort  of  unanimity ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  unanimity  generally,  but 
anything  approaching  unanimity? — I  do.  Resolutions  were  carried;  we  had  a 
considerable  majority  in  favour  of  certain  proposals.  If  you  mean  was  there 
anything  unanimous,  there  never  is,  not  even  on  Commissions. 

117.  1  put  that  question  with  a  view  to  the  way  you  have  put  your  case. 
Has  any  other  meeting  been  held  since  then  to  which  churchwardens  and 
trustees  have  been  convened  ? — Yes,  several. 

118.  In  which  all  the  churchwardens  and  all  the  trustees  have  been  con- 
vened;  that  is  my  question?— The  representatives  were  convened  after  that 
meeting. 

1 19.  That  is  not  my  question  ? — I  will  explain  it  to  you 

120.  Has  there  been  any  other  meeting  held  to  which  all  the  churchwardens 
and  all  the  trustees  have  been  convened  ? — There  never  was  such  a  meeting 
as  you  describe  held  at  all.  At  the  meeting  of  the  30th  of  April  one  of  the 
resolutions  carried  was:  •'That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  formation  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  churchwarden  from  each  parish,  to  be  selected 
by  such  parish,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  associate  with  them- 
selves persons  interested  in  the  City,  with  a  view  to  considering  the  best  method 
of  providing  by  legislation  otherwise  for  the  administration  of  the  City 
parochial  charities  upon  a  more  extended  basis.*'  That  was  carried,  and  the 
representatives  came  after  that. 

121 .  Now  you  have  read  the  resolution,  are  you  not  aware  that  a  good  many 
people  were  there  representing  large  City  interests  uho  entirely  objected  to  it  ? 
— Yes,  some  few  did,  but  the  fnajority  were  largely  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

122.  How  came  this  representative  body  constituted  that  you  have  told  us 
of? — The  parishes  and  churchwardens  and  vestries  .were  invited  to  appoint 
representatives. 

123.  By  circular? — By  circular  sent  to  the  vestries,  to  the  churchwardens, 
and  to  other  persons.  You  must  recollect  there  was  hardly  anybody  knew  each 
other  about  these  City  charities  at  this  time.  At  that  time,  and  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Royal  Ci  mmission,  the  trustees  of  the  City  Charities  were  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  and  hardly  knew  each  other,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get, 
except  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Commission,  any  complete  list  of  church- 
wardens ami  trustees. 

124.  How  many  parishes  have  sent  representatives;    86? — I   cannot  tell 

you. 

125.  Have 
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125.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  parishes 
that  you  say  have  consented  ? — I  have  names. 

1 26.  From  how  many  of  the  86  parishes  have  you  names  r — I  should  think 
all  t!ie  86.  I  speak  of  the  86  as  those  whom  I  am  representing ;  therefore 
they  are  all  represented  in  some  way  or  other.  Not  necessai'ily  represented  by 
meetings,  or  by  circulars  sent  to  them. 

127.  My  question  is  a  direct  one  ;  namely,  from  how  many  of  the  86  parishes 
have  you  the  names  of  nominated  and  elected  representatives?—  I  cannot  answer 
the  question. 

128.  Have  you  the  names  of  nominated  and  elected  representatives  from  40  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

129.  Have  you  the  names  of  nominated  and  elected  representatives  from  20  ? 
— I  do  not  see  the  object  of  asking  me  that  question. 

130.  Kindly  allow  me  to  judge  the  object  of  the  question?  —  I  protest 
against  it. 

1 3  J .  Having  protested,  will  you  kindly  answer  the  question '! — The  1  I  shall 
have  to  appeal  to  the  Chairman.  I  have  already  said  I  would  give  the  honour- 
able Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  a  list  of  the  representatives  I  represent, 
and  I  think  asking  me  questions  about  that  before  I  get  such  a  list  out  is  a  little 
oppressive. 

132.  Can  you  tell  me  how  those  that  are  said  to  be  representatives  were 
elected  ;  was  the  same  line  pursued  in  all  cases  ? — I  can  tell  how  it  was  done 
in  my  own  parish,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was  done  in  any  other  parish  in 
the  City,  because  I  do  not  know. 

13  i.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether,  or  not,  the  nomination  was  simply  made  by, 
say,  tl)e  vestry  clerk,  in  some  of  the  parishes  ? — I  should  think  it  was  never 
done  by  any  vestry  clerk. 

134.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  at  a  meeting  f — How  can  I*  tell ;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  did  in  other  parishes  ;  I  know  what  they  did  in  my  parish, 
and  in  that  parish  the  vestry  appointed  Mr.  Cornelius  Gillett  to  attend  their 
meetings,  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  executive  committee,  anrJ  is  here  to 
give  evidence,  and  I  expect  it  was  done  in  a  similar  way  in  all  the  other 
parishes. 

135.  We  had  something  said  by  Mr.  Littler  with  regard  to  the  interests  for 
which  vestry  clerks  should  be  compensated,  namely,  for  leases.  Will  you  explain 
to  the  Committee  what  that  is  ? — The  vestry  clerks  usually,  where  they  are  acting 
as  clerks  to  the  charities,  prepare  the  leases  of  the  charity  property,  which 
expenses  are  borne  in  all  cases  by  the  tenants,  according  to  the  custom  of 
London,  and  therefore  those  expenses  do  not  fall  in  any  way  upon  the  charity 
property,  neither  do  they  diminish  the  rentals. 

136.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  proper  matter  of  compensation  in  case  the  vestry 
clerks  ceased  to  be  the  clerks  of  the  charities  ? — I  should  say  so,  most  certainly. 
Practically,  it  would  deprive  some  of  them  (it  does  not  affect  me  personally 
so  much),  of  their  living. 

137.  Now,  upon  Clause  10  I  see  you  state  that  some  of  the  present  property 
was  only  charitable  in  poiut  of  law  ?—  Yes. 

138.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me,  or  illustrate  your  proposition  by  classes  of 
charities  which  you  say  ought  not  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act? — I 
think  they  are  charities  that  ai;e  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners. On  the  sixth  page  of  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  there  is  this 
statement :  *^  We  found,  as  above-mentioned,  that  though  classed  as  charities,  in 
some  instances  those  estates  are  claimed  as  the  absolute  property  of  the  parishes 
to  which  they  are  asserted  to  belong,  and  applicable  to  any  purpose  to  which  the 
parochial  authorities  may  think  fit  to  devote  them."  That  class  of  charity  is 
covered  by  what  I  mean. 

139.  Would  not  the  effect  of  this  clause  be  to  preservfe  the  control  over  that 
class  of  charity  in  the  parish? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  not  intended  to  have 
that  effect. 

140.  What  is  the  effect  that  is  intended  ?— To  enable  properties  to  be 
applied  to  other  than  those  strictly  charitable  purposes,  where  occasion  requires 
it,  and  where  the  charities  require  it, 

141.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  what  you  say  about  the 
0.79.  C  application 
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application  of  these  funds.  Mr.  Littler  said  that  the  view  of  the  City  was  rather 
in  favour  of  their  being  applied  for  education  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  body  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  applying  them. 

142.  Would  you  indicate  to  us  what  form  of  education  the  body  of  opinion  of 
which  you  speak  is  in  favour  of? — I  think  the  establishment  of  schools  for  a 
class  immediately  above  those  for  whom  School  Board  schools  were  intended, 
and  a  class  of  schools  which  would  certainly  be  known  not  to  be  Board  Schools, 
As  an  illustration  of  the  school  I  mean,  there  is  a  school  which  has  recently 
been  erected  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  Ciipplegate,  in  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
out  of  the  surplus  of  Lady  Holies'  Girl's  School  Charity,  where  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  pay  from  4  /.  to  6  Z.  a  year  for  their  tuition  ;  the  charity  having  found 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building.  That  school  is  a  self-supporting  school,  and 
similar  schools  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  metropolis. 

143.  You  are  familar  with  the  provisions  of  the  30th  Section  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  ?— I  think  I  know  what  you  refer  to. 

144.  That  where  charities  have  failed  they  may  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses ? — ^Yes. 

145.  Should  you  say  that  the  body  yon  represent  would  object  to  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  from  these  charities  for  the  purpose  of  technical  instruction  or 
industrial  education  ? — Technical  or  industrial  education,  studied  by  the  new 
light  thrown  upon  it  which  has  come  out  of  the  north  country,  but  not  technical 
education  as  it  is  now  understood  in  London,  which  has  been  tried  notably  in  Leeds 
in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  there  they  have  been  obliged  to 
modify  their  form  of  technical  instruction,  because  what  is  usually  understood 
by  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  failure  amongst  the  practical  manufacturers  in 
the  North. 

146.  I  am  giving  you  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
organisecf  system  of  technical  education  ? — I  believe  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable body  of  opinion  in  the  City  favourable  to  such  a  course. 

147.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  body  of  opinion  object  to  the 
funds  being  used  in  any  'way  for  the  lessening  of  the  School  Board  rate  ? — 
1  think  so.     I  think  they  would  oi>ject  to  that. 

148.  Even  although  the  charities  themselves  had  their  origin  in  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  poor  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

149.  Mr.  Jackson.]  You  mentioned  Leeds  just  now,  and  said  the  Yorkshire 
College  people  had  to  modify  their  forms  ;  can  you  say  in  what  way  ? — No ; 
I  cannot  tell  yon  precisely.  I  only  speak  of  a  kind  of  rumour  I  have  heard  ; 
loose  kind  of  information ;  it  is  not  definite. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  28th  March  1882. 


MEMBEBS    PBESENT: 


Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Jackson. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarhine. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


The  Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Chairman  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  he 
had  consulted  the  Speaker  and  Sir  Thomas  May,  with  reference  to  the 
difference  between  a  Private  Bill  and  a  Public  Bill,  when  it  left  a  Com- 
mittee. They  informed  him  that  in  the  case  of  a  Public  Bill  which  had 
passed  through  a  Select  Committee,  when  it  came  to  the  House- it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  House,  and  though  it  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  a  Member  whose  name  was  oa  the  back  of  the  Bill  should  move  its 
further  proceedings,  yet  it  was  competent  for  any  person  to  do  that,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  Bills  came  from  Committee  remodelled  and 
amalgamated  with  other  Bills,  with  no  names  whatever  on  the  backs  of  the 
Bills. 

Mr.  O'Hara  stated  that  that  was  entirely  his  view. 


Mr.  Robert  Pearce,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

150.  Mr.  FirtkJi  Do  you  put  in  a  list  of  the  Promoters  of  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  as 
showing  their  representative  character.     {The  same  was  put  in.) 

151.  With  reference  to  the  representative  character  of  those  who  support 
your  Bill,  I  would  ask  you,  have  you  read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Sion 
College,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Fellows,  upon  these  Bills  r — 1  think  so  ; 
I  cannot  remember. 

152.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  one  paragraph,  and  ask  you  whether  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  fact.  This  report  has  been  adopted,  I  understand. 
"  The  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill  seems  further  objectionable  to  your 
Committee,  inasmucii  as  it  represents  itself  as  being  a  Bill  which  the  trustees 
generally  have  agreed  together  by  representatives  properly  chosen,  to  draw  up, 
and  to  submit  to  Parliament  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  vexed  question. 
Whereas  not  only  has  a  whole  class  of  trustees,  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the 
various  parishes  of  the  City  of  London,  who  are  ea^  officio  trustees  of  many  of 
these  charities,  and  elected  trustees  of  others,  been  ignored  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Bill,  but  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  the  lay  trustees  failed  to  select 
representatives,  and  which  are  therefore  totally  unrepresented  is  considerable." 
That  is  the  report  accepted  by  Sion  College.  Is  that  a  paragraph  which  is  in 
accordance,  so  far  as  you  know,  with  the  fact  ?— That  is  an  inaccurate  view  of 
the  facts  certainly,  as  I  can  show. 

153.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  you  to  say  anything  you  would  like  to 
thow  that  ? — 1  have  the  list  here  of  all  the  parishes  which  have  subscribed  to 
the  fund,  and  I  have  also  a  list,  the  particulars  of  which  are  comprised   in  the 
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list  I  have  handed  in  to  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ;  but  I 
can  support  that  list  by  producing  the  returns  that  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Promoters  of  the  Bill  in  all  cases  from  the  parishes,  in  order  ro  enable  them  to 
instruct  counsel  on  the  Bill.  That  is  an  additional  proof,  beyond  that  furnished 
by  the  subscriptions  to  the  Bill.  I  have  letters  in  other  cases  from  the  parties 
representing  the  parishes  expressing  their  approval  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  other 
cases  I  have  had  personal  interviews  with  the  parties  which  enable  me,  and 
entitle  me,  to  say  that  we  are  representing  their  views  on  the  matter.  I  can 
read  over  the  list  of  all  these  subscribing  parishes,  and  of  the  returns  which 
have  been  furnished  to  me  in  the  matter  to  enable  me  to  instruct  counsel,  and 
that  uill  be  found  to  substantiate  exactly  what  I  have  said  about  the  number  of 
parishes  that  we  represent. 

154.  Those  you  are  prepared  to  put  in?— I  have  already  furnished  the 
honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  with  a  list  that  I  am  prepared  to 
verify  in  every  particular  instance. 

155.  Then  no  doubt  he  will  deal  with  that.  I  was  asking,  when  the  Com- 
mittee adjourned,  with  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  these  parisli  funds. 
Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the  Endowments  Committee  of  the  London  School 
Board  ? — I  have. 

156.  You  are  familar  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  which  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Board  itself  for  utilising  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
funds  ;  50,000  /.  a  year  in  exhibitions  for  Board  School  scholars  to  higher 
schools,  and  a  scheme  of  technical  schools  ? — Yes. 

157.  Can  you  say  whether  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  those  propositions  meets 
with  your  approval,  or  the  approval  of  those  whom  you  represent? — Speaking 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent,  the  Report  of  the  London  School  Board  has 
hardly  been  considered  by  them  at  all.  It  has  not  been  within  their  reach,  I 
find.     I  doubt  if  they  have  at  all  considered  the  scheme  there  indicated. 

158.  As  to  yourself,  1  know  that  you  have  considered  ;  will  you  tell  me  what 
your  own  opinion  is  ? — ^As  to  the  plan  of  technical  education,  or  the  exhibition 
and  scholarships  ? 

159.  Both  of  them ;  those  are  the  two  propositions  ? — As  to  the  exhibitions  and 
scholarships,  my  own  small  experience  has  been  that  gifts  for  that  purpose  have 
failed  in  any  useful  result  by  comparison  with  other  useful  objects  of  charitable 
benefaction  ;  that  there  are  not  among  the  class  intended  to  be  reached  by  these 
exhibitions  and  scholarships,  a  sufficient  number,  or  anything  hke  an  adequate 
number  of  persons,  either  able  from  their  ability,  or  able  from  their  position  in 
life,  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  «re  now  forming 
scholarship  gifts  in  various  parishes  in  the  City.  We  tried  it  in  Cripplegate, 
where  we  have  scholarship  gifts  of,  I  think,  about  100  /.,  or  150  /.  a  year  up  to 
300  /.  a  year,  we  can  go.  But  the  only  case  we  had  after  three  years'  experience 
was  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  who  was  not  able  to  keep  his  boy  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  although  we  paid  his  fees,  beyond  a  very  short  time. 

160.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  you  should  draw  your  experience  from  the 
City  only.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  scholarships  which  have  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  London  School  Board  have  been  exceedingly  successiful  upon 
the  basis  here  proposed  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

161  Now,  with  reference  to  the  technical  schools;  what  do  you  say  with 
respect  to  that  scheme? — ^The  theoretical  demonstration  and  the  practical 
demonstration  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Report  have  been  found,  as  I  under- 
stand, though  my  evidence  is  not  of  much  value  on  that  point,  to  be  faulty  in 
this  particular  :  that  nothing  but  experience  in  actual  workshops  where  business 
is  really  done  is  found  to  be  of  any  use  in  teaching  technical  matters  of  a 
practical  and  workmanUke  sort.  The  scientific  method  in  relation  to  technical 
subjects  has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  North  of  England ;  but  they  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  anything  like  technical  instruction  in  various  modes 
of  doing  work  as  being  faulty,  and  not  useful ;  so  that  the  School  Board 
scheme  seems  to  me  to  require  some  revision  from  that  point  of  view. 

162.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  successful  working  of  such  institutions  on 
the  Continent  ? — I  am  not ;  but  I  am  told  by  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  them 
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that  the  Real  schools  in  Germany  have  been  found  practically  to  fail  in  the 
particular  way  which  I  indicate. 

163.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  so  far  as  your  judgment  extends,  neither  of 
these  propositions  would  form  a  useful  appropriation  of  the  funds  which  we  are 
considering  ?—  They  could  be  made  useful,  but  not  so  useful,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  trustees,  as  other  plans  of  dealing  with  charitable  money. 

164.  What  are  those  other  plans  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  trustees,  are 
more  useful  ?— Each  man  will  speak  for  himself^  I  think. 

165.  But  so  far  as  you  represent  them? — So  far  as  I  can  represent  them,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  indicated  on  the  last  occasion  is  one  that  would 
do  more  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  the  charity  to  the  children  rather  than  to 
the  adults,  because  the  children  have  everything  by  donation,  and  giving  it  in 
the  form  of  superior  education  in  a  class  of  schools  immediately  above  the  level 
of  the  Board  Schools. 

166.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  this  point  in  the  Report  of  the  School 
Board,  that  the  proposition  in  respect  to  scholarships  was  simply  to  advance  an 
amount  sufficient  to  maintain  a  Board  School  child  in  a  school  immediately 
above  it  in  a  higher  class  school.  That  is  the  same  point  that  you  are  putting  ? 
— No  ;  I  propose  to  provide  the  higher  school  itself,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is 
not  a  Board  School. 

167.  Supposing  this  scheme  were  extended  so  as  to  provide  a  higher  school, 
and  to  be  for  the  support  of  children  who  were  fit  for  the  purpose  in  that  school, 
that  would  meet  your  view  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

168.  Mr.  Littler  said  something  reflecting  upon  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  facts  in  the  Appendix  to  the  School  Board  Report.  Are  you  aware 
that  courteous  applications  were  made  to  the  106  City  parishes,  with 
schedules,  asking  them  to  send  information  ? — 1  see  that  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
Report. 

^6g.  Are  you  aware  that  only  three  or  four  parishes  condescended  to  render 
any  assistance  at  all  ?—  I  am.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  Report  It  appeared  that 
those  applications  were  entirely  unauthorised. 

1 70.  Those  applications  were  authorised  by  the  School  Board  ? — Only  by 
the  School  Board.  Where  the  applications  were  made  to  the  trustees  by 
another  authority,  perhaps  not  a  higher  authority,  the  Royal  C!ommission ;  there 
the  Royal  Commissioners  testify  to  the  earnest  and  willing  spirit  in  which  evir 
dence  was  jiiven  to  them  in  most  instances  on  the  part  of  the  parishes  through- 
out the  City. 

171.  The  School  Board  represented  by  direct  election  nearly  four  millions  of 
people  as  to  City  parish  questions  affecting,  as  they  considered,  funds  in  which 
these  people  had  an  interest.  What  is  your  meaning  of  the  word  "  unautho- 
rised "  ? — I  think  the  trustees  in  most  of  the  City  parishes  felt  that  the  questions 
put  to  them  by  the  School  Board  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of 
the  School  Board. 

172.  I  asked  you  a  question  just  as  the  Committee  adjourned  with  reference 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869.  I  will  read  you  the  30th  Section,  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  in  a  complete  form.  '*  In  the  case  of  any  endowment  which 
is  not  an  educational  endowment,  as  defined  in  this  Act,  but  the  income  af 
which  is  applicable  wholly  or  partiaUy  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  pur- 
poses, viz. :  Doles  in  money  or  kind,  marriage  poiiions,  redemption  of  prisoners 
and  captives,  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  ilebt,  loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  ad- 
vancement in  life,  or  any  purposes  which  have  failed  altogether  or  have  become 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment  if  originally 
given  to  charitable  uses  in  or  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1880,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governing  liody,  to  declare 
by  a  scheme  under  this  Act  that  it  is  desirable  to  apply  for  the  advancement  of 
education  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  endowment,  and  thereupon  the  same 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  an  educational  endowment, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  scheme  accordingly  :  provided  that  in  any 
scheme  relating  to  such  endowment  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  educational 
interests  of  persons  of  the  same  class  of  life,  or  resident  within  the  same  parti- 
cular area  as  that  of  the  persons  who  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act  are 
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benefited  thereby.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  endowments  of  City  parishes 
do  not,  to  a  very  large  extent,  three-fourths  or  more,  come  within  that  clause  r 
— Without  accepting  your  proportion,  no  doubt  a  very  large  proportion  do. 

173.  Would  you,  or  those  you  represent,  be  willing  that  the  principle  laid 
down  in  that  clause  should  be  applied  to  those  endowments? — I  cannot  speak 
for  anybody  but  myself;  in  that  particular  I  should  be  willing. 

174.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1877, 
referring  to  these  very  charities,  they  said  that  they  must  repeat  what  tliey  had 
said  in  their  Report  in  1866 ;  "  The  funds  are  in  effect  so  far  liberated  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  applicable  as  to  require 
a  re-appropriation  to  new  charitable  uses;  a  work  which  may  be  carried  out  only 
by  some  special  extension  of  existing  jurisdiction  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment.'* Are  yoUj  or  those  you  represent,  willing  that  they  should  be  re- 
appropriated  to  new  charitable  uses  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  here  for  that  purpose. 

175.  With  reference  to  the  Clause  No.  5  in  your  Bill,  I  see  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  those  endowments  which  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years 
applied  to  ecclesiastial  purposes,  as  well  as  those  which  are  now  stamped  and 
impressed  with  an  ecclesiastical  character,  should  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  the  future.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  ground  that  coniention  is 
advanced  ? — ^Those  are  the  words  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners' Report ;  and,  moreover,  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  have  no 
other  title  to  rely  upon  than  the  application  of  the  money  for  a  long  period  of 
years  to  such  uses. 

1 76.  You  know  that  the  Reverend  WilKam  Rogers,  in  the  Report  to  w  hich 
you  are  drawing  my  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission,  said  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  that  paragraph  of  the  Report,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
funds  there  spoken  of  had  been  applied  to  parochial  purposes,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  and  diminution  of  other  parochial  objects  had  caused  the  parish 
church  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  schemes  of  distribution,  but  that 
they  were  still  parochial,  and  not  church  fimds  ? — Yes. 

1 77.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  Solicitor  General  held,  in  opposition  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Rogers  ?  — 
Yes. 

178*  You  say  that  this  clause  has  been  here  inserted  because  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  ? — So  far  as  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners were  concerned  it  does  accord  with  their  Report,  Those  words 
are  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  the  10th  page,  ^*To  this  Tem- 
porary Commission  should  be  entrusted  the  classification  of  the  charities";  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  they  should  select  such  as  have  been  for  a  long  period 
of  years  applied  to  such  uses,  though  not  specifically  enjoined  by  the  will  of  the 
founder  ;  meaning  ecclesiastical  uses. 

179.  With  reference  to  those  which  are  impressed  with  an  ecclesiastical 
trust,  do  1  understand  your  Bill  to  contemplate  that  so  long  as  tlie  will  of  the 
founder  is  exactly  carried  out,  the  surplus  beyond  shall  also  be  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  purpose  ? — I  think  that  is  a  matter  left  by  our  Bill  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  proposed  Commissioners. 

180.  In  case  property  is  left,  out  of  which  a  certain  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  a 
sermon,  which  probably  you  would  ■  consider  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,. would 
your  Bill  have  the  efl'ect  of  giving  the  whole  of  that  property  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes? — I  think  so,  subject  10  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners- 

1 81 .  Subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  whole  of  it  ? — 
I  think  not ;  if  there  were  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  those  funds ;  money 
enough  to  maintain  a  sermon  would  be  retained,  no  doubt,  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  but  any  increment  in  the  value  of  such  a  gift  as  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might,  I  think,  under  our  Bill,  as  well  as  under  the  Public  Bill,  apply  to 
other  purposes  ;  that  is  a  matter  left  to  them. 

182.  Do  you  consider  that  the  objects  which  are  largely  provided  for  in  the 
City,  of  lecture  endowments,  are  ecclesiastical  r — I  have  not  considered  that 
matter. 

1 83.  Upon  the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical  endowment,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  these  endowments  in  the  City  go  back  to  a  date  before 
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the  Toleration  Act? — Giva  me  the  date  of  the  Toleration  Act;  I  have  for- 
gotten it. 

1 84.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  they  go  back  more  than  200  ;  in  fact,  most  of  them, 
more  than  300  years?— Not  most  of  them,  but  some  of  them;  and  some 
considerable  gifts  go  back  as  long  as  200  years,  certainly. 

185.  Do  those  whom  you  represent  consider  that  it  would  be  a  justifiable 
appropriation  of  mcome,  that  those  funds  which  were  left  for  the  only  legal 
church  at  that  time  should,  at  the  present  time,  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
a  church,  which  is  not  the  church  of  all  the  people? — I  had  better  say  I  rather 
represent  the  educational  side,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  views  of 
the  Promoters  will  be  far  better  represented  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  by  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  understand  that  subject  better  than  I  do. 

1S6.  You  have  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in 
their  Report  of  1877 9  as  to  the  reappropriation  of  those  funds  to  new  charitable 
uses.  Is  not  it  in  your  judgment  desirable  that  these  new  charitable  uses  should 
be  such  as  benefit  the  whole  of  the  people  ? — Certainly. 

187.  Would  they  benefit  the  whole  of  the  people  if  they  were  applied  for 
one  ecclesiastical  body  only  ? — I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  matters  other 
than  ecclesiastical  subjects.  I  am  not  great  at  all  on  those  matters.  I  would 
rather  refer  you  to  the  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  who  will  deal  with  that  par- 
ticular matter.     I  prefer  the  educational  subjects  myself. 

188.  Would  you  prefer  those  funds  being  applied  to  those  educational  pur- 
poses?—Yes. 

189.  Mr.  Baring.']  I  understand  you  are  speaking  in  your  personal  and  not 
in  your  representative  character  ? — Entirely  in  my  personal  character. 

1 90.  Mr.  Firth.]  One  more  question  about  the  City.  I  find  your  Bill  proposes, 
to  some  extent,  that  the  City  area  should  be  preferred  in  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds  ? — Yes. 

191.  Will  you  tell  me  on  what  ground  that  claim  is  based  r — That  we  might 
make  sure  of  having  the  whole  City  in  one  schedule,  and  all  dealt  with  alike. 

192.  Do  you  consider  that  the  City  have  a  right  of  pre-enjoyment,  so  to 
speak  ? — No  absolute  right  as  a  City. 

193.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  City  parishes  have  been 
denuded  from  various  causes  of  a  poor  population  ? — Yes. 

194.  You  are  aware  that  that  poor  population  has  been  distributed  all  over 
London  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  [  daresay  it  is  so. 

195.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been,  from  one  cause  or  another,  driven 
out  of  London  from  70,000  to  1 00,000  poor  persons  in  the  course  of  the  last 
30  years  ? — A  very  large  number. 

196.  Do  you  not  consider  that  those  poor  so  extruded  have  an  equal  ri  ht  to 
an  interest  in  those  funds  with  those  which  remain  ? — Yes,  paiticularly  where 
they  are  still  employed  in  the  (Hty  in  the  earning  of  their  daily  livelihood. 

197.  ITie  City  have  recently  had  a  census  taken  of  such  persons  employed  in 
the  City  earning  their  daily  livelihood?— Yes. 

198.  They  have  found  that  as  many  as  800,000  persons  come  into  and  across 
the  City  in  the  course  of  the  day  r — You  have  the  figures. 

1 99.  They  have  found  that  the  regularly  employed  persons  in  the  City,  and 
employers  of  labour,  are  about  260,000  ? — That  is  about  it. 

2or).  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  all  these  persons  should  have  an  equal 
right  in  the  appropriation  of  these  funds  ? — Certainly. 

201.  Of  course,  with  those  dependent  upon  them? — Yes,  wherever  they  live. 
I  may  say,  in  further  answer  to  your  question,  that  there  are  still,  it  appears, 
two  thousand  paupers  in  the  City  itself;  and  at  least  we  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  so  arranging  affairs  as  to  improve  the  paupers  out  of  the  City 
with  charity  funds  that  in  a  sense,  though  not  in  an  absolute  sense  of  right, 
belong  to  the  City  before  the  external  boroughs,  or  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis 
is  dealt  with. 

202.  That  does  not  directly  arise  out  of  my  question.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that 
many  of  these,  as  you  term  them,  City  paupers,  are  living  in  considerable  com- 
fort, and  paying  high  rents  in  the  City  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
charities  which  exist  there?— I  think  that  is  not  an  accurate  view  of  it;  that 
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they  are  paying  high  rents  is  true  ;  that  they  are  living  in  comfort  is  certainly 
not  true. 

203.  They  are  paying  rents  very  much  higher  than  a  similar  class  of  people 
anywhere  else  in  London  ? — Necessarily  so. 

204.  How  do  you  account  for  the  paupers  being  able  to  do  that  in  the  City 
of  London  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 

205.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  Is  there  any  table  or  record  showing  the  dates  of  the 
foundations  of  most  of  those  charities ;  I  see  it  is  scattered  through  the  evidence, 
but  in  a  very  inaccessible  shape ;  is  there  any  record  beginnmg  with  the  very 
old  days  and  coming  down  to  modem  times  ? — There  is  a  record  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  the  date  of  the  origin  of  every  charity ;  but 
whether  in  any  tabulated  form  such  as  would  be  convenient  for  your  purpose  I 
am  not  aware. 

206.  It  is  not  in  evidence  here  ? — No,  it  is  not  prepared  for  evidence. 

207.  Mr.  Baring.']  One  question  as  to  this  statement  of  Sion  College  \.  "  A 
whole  class  of  official  trastees,  viz.,  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  various  City 
parishes  have  been  ignored;"  can  you  explain  that;  what  is  meant  by 
•'  ignoring  "  ?—  Is  that  in  the  Sion  CoUege  Report  ? 

208.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  explain  what  Sion  College  means. 

209.  I  think  you  said  that,  at  the  first  meeting,  there  were  no  clergy  invited  ? 
— No,  only  churchwardens. 

210.  Can  you  tell  me  why  only  churchwardens  were  invited  when  the  clergy 
were  official  trustees  ?— That  was  only  a  meeting  of  churchwardens.  That  meet- 
ing was  summoned  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  he  will  be  better  able  to  give  his 
reasons  than  I  can.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  by  you  about  the 
40,000 1,  schemes,  I  say  that  if  Clause  16  is  looked  at  in  o\rc  Bill  it  will  be  found 
that  schemes  made  at  any  time  within  50  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  exempted  ;  but  that  word  fifty,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  stands  in 
the  print  of  the  Bill  as  a  date  that  may  be  altered  in  Committee  if  need  be.  The 
50  years  is  printed  in  Italics  in  the  Bill  itself ;  so  that  it  may  be  altered  in  Com- 
mittee if  thought  necessary.     It  is  not  fixed  as  an  absolute  date  at  all.    • 

211.  At  the  same  time  I  understand  that  the  City  does  propose  that  charities 
or  funds  regarding  which  a  scheme  has  been  framed  by  law,  or  any  agreement 
has  been  come  to  within  the  last  certain  number  of  years  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  the  proposed  Commission,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  : — 

That  is  so.  . 

212.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel.]  When  you  said  that  the  scholarship  system  failed'  in 
Cripplegate,  was  there  not  something  in  the  circumstances  of  Cripplegate  which 
made  it  unlikely  that  the  scholarship  system  would  succeed  there,  as  compared 
with  the  wider  area  proposed  ?— With  the  wider  area  I  cannot  tell,  possibly  : 
but  Cripplegate  was  favourably  situated  for  the  success  of  that  scheme.  There 
are  two  schools,  a  school  for  girls  and  a  school  for  boys,  and  to  each  of  those 
schools  we  offered  these  scholarships.  There  are,  I  think,  600  or  700  children 
in  those  schools,  and  we  only  had  one  application  in  three  years  for  the  for- 
warding of  a  child  from  either  of  these  schools  into  better  schools ;  and  that 
was  from  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster. 

U13.  Then  you  think  Cripplegate  would  also  be  a  favom-able  field  for  the 
application  of  technical  education  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  great  many  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on  there.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  manufactures,  particularly  for  the  Wood-street  trade  and  of  feather  goods  and 
ostrich  feathers,  and  divers  things ;  not  making  feathers,  but  dyeing,  and  so  on  ; 
and  artificial  flower  making  is  very  largely  carried  on  there. 

214.  Were  the  questions  addressed  to  you  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  the 
same  as  those  addressed  to  you  subsequently,  as  I  understand,  by  the  London 
School  Board  ;  did  they  cover  the  same  ground  ? — Practically,  we  were  examined 
before  the  Commission  in  a  different  form.  The  School  Board  sent  us  papers 
inviting  us  to  fill  them  up  and  return  them,  which  1  believe  was  not  done. 

2 1 5.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  declined  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
School  Board,  but  you  had  already  answered  the  questions  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners?—Not  already.  I  think  the  application  from  the  School  Board 
preceded  the  application  from  the  Royal  Commission  by  a  few  months. 
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216.  When  you  say  you  would  admit  the  application  of  parochial  funds  to 
new  charitable  purposes,  will  you  specify  what  new  purposes  yuu  have  in  your 
mind?— It  is  rather  a  new  area  than  new  purposes,  because  charitable  purposes 
are  alike  everywhere  ;  they  are  defined  in  the  Bill. 

217.  I  understood  you  to  say  new  charitable  purposes  ? — Meaning  a  new 
extension  of  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  disregarding  the 
original  objects  of  the  donation,  so  as  to  bring  the  gifts  into  conformity" with 
modern  requirements.  For  instance,  providing  open  spaces  is  a  new  charitable 
notion. 

218.  But  you  would  give  the  preference  always  to  the  City  area? — No,  only 
to  residents,  and  persons  employed  in  the  Cit\%  as  in  some  sort  having  a  title  to 
be  regarded  first  of  all  out  of  City  Parochial  Charities. 

2 1 9.  How  would  you  be  able  to  identify  proper  recipients  of  the  Parochial 
Charities  who  do  not  reside  now,  but  who  have  been  extruded  from  the  City  of 
London?— If  they  are  employed  in  the  City  there  is  no  difficulty, 

220.  But  suppose  they  are  not  employed  in  the  City?— Then  we  should 
suggest  they  would  come  after  the  others.  It  is  a  suggestion  as  to  which  there 
is  no  very  serious  stand  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  parishes 
into  one  schedule. 

221.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  With  respect  to  that  16th  clause  to  which  you 
alluded,  as  to  the  time  being  limited  to  50  years ;  do  I  understand  you  the 
trustees  are  prepared  to  accept  a  shorter  length  of  time? — I  think  we  would 
agree  upon  a  shorter  length  of  time. 

222.  Does  the  City  Bill  or  the  Public  Bill,  ask  that  one  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  a  Charity  Commissioner,  in  accord  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ? — Yes.  The  City  Bill  provides  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty  should  be  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  that  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission. 

223.  Is  that  in  both  Bills  ? — No,  that  is  not  in  the  Bill  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

224.  As  to  co-optation  of  the  governing  body;  can  you  explain  the  new 
proposed  governing  body  suggested  by  Mr.  Littler  ? — There  is  a  suggestion  both 
in  the  Royal  Commission  and  in  the  Public  Bill  that  some  of  the  new  governing 
body  shall  be  co-optative ;  and  Mr.  Littler,  in  his  address  (though  of  course  that 
is  not  on  the  notes  of  the  evidence),  stated  that  co-optation  was  a  mode  merely 
of  increasing  the  power  of  an  existing  majority  on  the  board  ;  and  that  on  that 
account  where  there  was  any  idea  of  making  a  body  representative,  co-optation 
was  a  mischievous  plan  to  introduce,  and  that  certainly  thei-e  ought  to  be  no  co- 
optation  upon  a  new  governing  body  intended  to  represent  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Littler's  suggestion  of  the  new  governing 
body,  I  may  explain  as  to  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  nine  Metropolitan 
boroughs ;  that  is,  excluding  the  City ;  his  suggestion  was  that  there  should  be 
two  members  appointed  by  each  borough,  and  some  question  was  put  to  him  as 
to  the  mode  of  choice.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  that  there  is  a 
comparatively  easy  mode  of  choice  which  would  not  involve  the  expense  or  the 
trouble  of  a  large  election,  and  I  am  indebted  for  that  suggestion  to  some 
gentlemen  who  are  concerned  in  all  those  bodies  outside  the  City.  It  is  this, 
that  until  we  get  a  new  municipality  which  vrill  make  other  provisions,  we 
should  invite  the  members  of  the  districts  boards  and  vestries  appointed  under 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  in  each  borough  to  select  two  for  each 
borough,  who  are  to  represent  that  borough  on  the  new  governing  body,  fn 
that  way  you  would  have  18  persons  representing  the  outer  Metropolis  on  the 
new  governing  body.  That  would  be  an  inexpensive  mode  of  election,  and  I 
venture  to  think  a  satisfactory  mode  of  arranging  the  outside  representation. 

225.  With  respect  to  limiting  the  advantages  to  the  City  area,  is  it  not  your 
view  that  the  benefits  should  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis,  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  who  are  now  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  these  charities  a  first  preference,  as  it  were  ?  — Yes. 

226.  And  also  giving  a  preference  to  those  employed  in  the  City ;  the  inten- 
tion of  those  charities  being  to  benefit  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  who  are  earning  their  bread  in  the  City  of  London  ? — 
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Yes;  only  that  our  Bill,  the  Private  Bill,  does  not  contain  any  express  provision 
in  favour  of  those  employed  in  the  City.  That  is  the  object  of  a  petition  or 
two  which  has  been  presented  here,  with  which  to  some  extent  some  of  the 
trustees  undoubtedly  sympathise. 

227.  You  mentioned  the  paupers  in  the  City,  and  as  to  enabling  them  to 
be  benefited,  and  their  living  out  of  the  City.  Are  you  aware  that  if  the  paupers 
in  the  City  were  to  be  taken  out  of  their  pauperism  in  any  shape  or  form,  that 
would  not  benefit  the  City  of  London  in  any  degree  whatever  ? — I  am  aware  of 
that. 

228.  Because  being  one  common  fund  throughout  the  whole,  to  which  the 
City  has  to  contribute,  any  diminution  of  pauperism  in  the  City  would  only 
diminish  it  in  the  City  to  the  extent  of  their  proportion  over  the  whole  area?— 
That  is  so. 

229.  In  the  City  any  removal  of  the  paupers  out  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
out  of  their  pauperism,  in  fact,  if  you  could  raise  them  out  of  it,  would  not  in 
any  shape  or  form,  diminish  the  poor  rates  in  the  City  r— Certainly  not.  That 
is  divided  by  rateable  value, 

230.  The  City  proper  is  a  large  contributor  to  the  common  fund  ? — I  should 
say  the  largest  contributor. 

231.  Mr.  Cubitt.]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  honour- 
able Member  for  the  Qty,  that  your  recommendation  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  agree  in  recommending  that  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
should  be  one  of  the  new  Commission  ? — Yes. 

232.  But  1  think  you  will  find,  on  page  10  of  the  Koyal  Commission  Report, 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  that  it  should  be  one  of  tlie 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  That  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  ? — We  do  not  distinguish  in  that  respect.  Certainly  one  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ought  to  be  part  of  this  Commission,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so. 

233.  I  am  correct,  I  think,  in  saying  that  that  is  not  the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Commission  ? — Except  that  I  suppose  they  are  part  of  the  staff. 

234.  A  member  of  the  staff  need  not  be  one  of  the  three  Charity  Commis- 
sioners? — Not  necessarily. 

235.  Mr.  Walter  James.^^  You  are,  I  believe,  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate  ? — Yes. 

236.  Is  your  partner,  Mr.  Baylis,  whose  name  appears  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill,  also  one  of  the  vestry  clerks  ? — Yes. 

237.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  this  question  ?— On  the 
I  St  June  1872. 

4238.  In  connection  with  what  was  your  attention  directed  to  it? — My  busi- 
ness in  Cripplegate. 

239.  Had  that  reference  to  this  proposed  legislation,  or  merely  to  a  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  charities  of  St.  Giles? — The  condition  of  the  charities 
in  London  came  under  my  notice  at  that  time. 

240.  Of  what  charities  ? — The  parochial  charities, 

241 .  The  parochial  charities  of  the  City  came  under  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

242.  Previous  to  1872,  had  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  any  Report 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  upon  this  question  r — ^No ;  I  was  not  in  London, 
nor  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  until*  that 

•date. 

243.  Are  you  aware  of  the  time  when  this  matter  was  first  brought  into 
public  notice  by  a  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Only  as  I  have 
seen  it  slated  in  the  public  prints. 

244.  Are  you  aware  of  the  date? — 1  think  there  was  a  Report  in  1866. 

*^45.  That  is  the  case  ;  there  was  a  Report  in  1866.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
Report  ?— No. 

246.  You  have  never  looked  at  it  r — I  have  never  read  it. 

247.  Did  it  attract  any  public  attention  amongst  the  trustees  of  monies; 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  charities? — I  was  not  in  London  till  1872,  so  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

248.  Between 
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•  248.  Between  1866  and  1872,  you  may  say  that  the  Report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  did  not  attract  much  attention?— I  cannot  say,  because  I  was 
not  here.  I  know  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
was  a  Suffolk  man,  and  Member  for  South  Essex  at  that  time. 

249.  Your  personal  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  1872  ?— That  is  when  I  first 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

250.  What  induced  you  to  take  an  interest,  your  official  position  r— The  f^ct 
that  I  was  connected  with  Cripplegate  charities  officially. 

251.  Had  your  partner,  previously  to  that  time,  taken  any  interest  in  this 
question  r — I  cannot  tell  at  all. 

252.  Had  he  taken  any  interest  in  these  questions  anterior  to  that  date  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 

253.  Or  subsequent  to  that?— Yes,  certainly  in  the  business  that  has  been 
gCHiig  on,  and  particularly  about  this  Bill. 

254.  Has  he  been  in  con*espondenpe  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  any 
scheme  connected  with  the  City  Parochial  Charities  ? — The  City  Parochial 
Charities  in  bulk  ? 

255.  No,  with  any  individual  charities  ? — Certainly,  as  my  partner.  That 
has  been  mainly  my  own  department  of  the  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
fallen  upon  me ;  but  in  what  has  been  done  in  that  way  he  has  taken  an  interest 
and  has  known  about  it. 

256.  Has  he  been  a  very  active  promoter  of  schemes  r — Yes,  as  a  member  of 
the  firm.    I  hare  been  a  promoter  of  schemes,  undoubtedly. 

2.17.  And  Mr.  Baylis  has  also  been  a  promoter  of  schemes? — With  me;  in 
that  »ay. 

258.  Jointly  ?— Yes. 

259.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  this  property,  are  you 
aware  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who  consider  that  these  large 
endowments,  no  matter  what  population  they  may  be  spent  amongst,  or  how 
they  may  be  disposed  of  wherever  you  find  them,  they  have  a  pauperising  and 
mischievous  effect? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an  opinion  of  that  sort,  but  still 
this  is  charity  property,  and,  as  the  law  stands,  it  must  be  expended  in  some 
way,  and  those  who  think  it  mischievous  must  find  some  mode  of  making  it  less 
mischievous. 

260.  Assuming  that  it  was  to  be  spent  for  some  object  by  which  the  whole 
of  those  funds  were  to  be  absolutely  sunk  and  disposed  of.  For  instance,  you 
know  that  land  in  London  will  ctHnmand  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  if  the 
whole  of  those  funds  could  be  completely  sunk  and  disposed  of,  would  you  con- 
sider that  a  very  great  misfortune  ? — Am  I  to  represent  the  opinions  of  my 
trustees  ? 

261 .  I  wish  you  to  express  your  individual  opinion  r — I  should  not  consider 
it  a  very  great  misfortime. 

262.  You  would  consider  it  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise  ? — 1  should 
not  consider  it  a  very  great  misfortune  if  all  the  charities  were  cut  up  amongst 
the  present  recipients  and  each  had  his  little  bit.  i  should  not  consider  that  a 
great  misfortune. 

263.  If  it  were  all  cut  up  amongst  present  recipients  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  all  #he 
persons  who  are  now  interested  in  charities,  including  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, were  relieved  of  their  offices  and  found  their  occupation  gone,  I  should 
not  consider  that  was  a  serious  misfortune  for  the  public. 

264.  These  observations  would  apply  not  merely  to  those  who  were  recipients 
of  the  charities,  but  also  to  those  who  were  the  managers  of  the  charities  ? — To 
some  it  would  be  a  very  serious  misfortune  in  every  way. 

265.  To  some  of  the  managers  of  the  charities,  supposing  the  whole  of  this 
money  were  to  be  sunk,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  ? — No  doubt.  That  is 
why,  no  doubt, both  Bills  included  provisions  for  compensation  for  vested  interests. 

266.  Have  you  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the  historical  part  of  this 
question  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  founders  of  these  charities,  and  per- 
sons by  whom  those  foundations  were  made? — Incidentally,  and  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  certainly  ;  but  my  main  business  has  been  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  charities  for  Cripplegate. 
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267.  Do  you  think  the  founders  of  tlie  charities  would  think  it  a  great 
misfortune,  supposing  the  managers  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  those  sources 
of  income? — I  am  afraid  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  charities  are  not 
accessible. 

268.  Will  you  tell  me  when  the  proposal  to  deal  with  these  matters  by  a 
private  Bill  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made  ? — When  we  found  that  applications 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  from  all  the  trustees  of  all  the  City  parishes,  in 
such  a  form  as  would  enable  them  to  make  one  general  scheme  were  not 
practicable.  That  was  in  April  1881.  I  had  great  assistance  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  themselves  in  the  consideration  of  that  matter ;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested at  one  time  that  applicauons  should  be  made  by  all  the  City  charities  in 
the  proper  form  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  so  that  they  might,  under  their 
powers,  make  a  general  scheme.  But  it  was  very  soon  found  in  the  words  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  *^  and  in  the  words  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'' 
Report,  that  to  do  that  was  impracticable ;  not  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
trustees,  but  because  of  the  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  about  it. 

269.  Did  you  correspond  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  upon  the  subject.^ 
—I  had  great  facilities  aflfoyded  me  ;  I  may  venture  to  say,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  it,  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Not  only  on  that  occasion, 
but  on  all  occasions  when  I  have  had  to  see  them,  they  have  been  extremely 
willing  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  schemes  and  dealing  with  this  property. 

270.  I  thought  you  srated  the  other  day  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Commissioners? — Perhaps  it^  was  Mr.  Littler  who 
said  it. 

271.  You  represent  that  tlie  Charity  Commissioners  had  been  active  and 
desirous  to  promote  the  scheme  ? — Personally  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
given  me  every  possible  facility,  both  in  the  way  of  information  and  suggestion, 
and  help. 

272.  In  connection  with  this  private  Bill  ?— I  will  not  say  that.  No  ;  but  in 
the  promotion  of  schemes  either  in  Cripplegate  or  whenever  I  have  had  occasion 
to  consult  them. 

273.  In  what  other  pari^fhes  have  you  had  any  experience  besides  Cripplegate? 
—Only  in  this  Bill. 

274.  You  say  that  you  have  not  had  any  interview  with  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

275.  Had  you  r — Yes. 

276.  On  this  private  Bill? — Yes  ;  and  before  the  private  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliment. 

277.  You  have  had  personal  interviews  with  the  Charity  Commissioners 
respecting  the  Bill  ? — Respecting  this  Bill,  certainly.  I  do  not  mean  officially. 
I  do  not  mean  in  set  form  with  all  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

278.  But  with  individual  Commissioners?— With  individual  Commissioners, 
certainly  ;  with  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  in  particular  with  Mr.  Longley,  and 
we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  suggestions  which  Mr.  Longley  in  particular 
has  given  us. 

279.  You  are  very  much  indebted  for  propositions  which  have  emanated  from 
the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  or  with  regard  to  your  own  particular 
charity?  — I  am  speaking  only  generally  of  the  action  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

280.  You  are  speaking  so  vaj^uely,  I  wish  you  to  be  specific  and  particular. 
The  evidence  is  no  use  unless  we  go  into  particulars.  You  say  that  you  are 
much  indebted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  action  which  they  have 
taken.  Do  you  refer  to  matters  connected  with  this  Bill,  and  with  this  legisla- 
tion ;  or  do  you  refer  to  matters  connected  with  your  own  particular  charity  ? — 
Both. 

281.  I  will  ask  you  merely  with  regard  to  interviews  or  communications  which 
may  have  passed  between  you  and  the  Commissioners  in  an  official  capacity  ; 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  communications  have  passed  between 
you  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  an  official  matter  connected  with  this 
private  Bill  ? — I  have  a  letter  in  which  they  said  that  they  thought  the  matter 
wafi  one  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  private  Bill,  and  that  they  could 
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not  render  us  any  assistance  itt  that  way  at  all  officially.     I  think  I  had  a  letter 
like  that. 

282.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  communications  which  have  passed  between  you 
and  the  Charity  Commissioners  connected  with  this  Bill  ? — No,  not  by  any 
means. 

283.  What  other  official  communications  have  passed  r — Not  any  officially. 

284.  I  asked  *'  officially  "? — Not  any  officially. 

285.  I  wish  it  to  be  clear  on  the  notes  that  the  only  official  communication 
that  passed  between  you  and  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  connection  with  this 
Bill,  was  an  application  to  see  them  respecting  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  that  was  declined  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  that  was  the  application. 

286.  Can  you  produce  the  correspondence? — Yes,  I  can  produce  the  letter. 
2S7.  Was  there  any  correspondence  besides  that  letter? — I  can  produce  any- 
thing there  was. 

288.  Whose  suggestion  was  it,  that  these  funds  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
private  Bill  ?—  Parliamentary  Agents. 

289.  To  whom  did  they  make  that  suggestion  ? —To  me,  on  the  aground  of 
the  Standing  Orders  making  it  absolutely  necessary.     It  was  Mr.  Wyatt. 

290.  He  made  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  private  Bill  ? 
—And  Ihat  there  was  no  other  Parliamentaiy  power  of  dealing  with  it. 

:^9i .  Are  you  aware  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  of  1869  dealt  with  a  great 
deal  of  private  cliarity  property  ? — Not  in  the  mode  that  is  here  contemplated. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  things.  One  was  a  scheme  dealing 
not  at  all  with  any  particular  charity,  but  dealing  with  the  entire  country. 
The  Endowed  Schools  Act  relate  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

292.  Will  you  give  me  any  precedent  for  dealing  with  individual  charities  by 
a  private  Bilfand  the  establishment  of  a  Commission?— Yes,  I  can  give  you  a 
precedent  which  is  really  a  mistake,  but  in  the  London  School  Board  Report  it 
is  stated  that  a  private  Bill  was  passed  dealing  with  Cripplegaie  and  St.  Luke's 
Charities,  whereas  a  private  Bill  was  introduced,  and  thrown  out.  That  is  one 
of  the  mistakes  in  the  Report.  It  was  thrown  out  because  the  Preamble  was 
not  proved.  St.  Luke's  introduced  a  private  Bill  affecting  the  Cripplegate 
Charities.  That  Bill  came  before  a  Committee,  and  was  thrown^  out,  the 
Preamble  not  being  proved,  although  the  School  Board  Report  says  it  was 
passed  into  law. 

293.  Is  there  any  other  case  you  can  suggest? — I  cannot  remember  at  this 
moment.  There  are  many  private  Acts  affecting  charities  mentioned  in  the 
Royal  Commissioners*  Report,  and  I  think  I  know  of  several  myself. 

294.  You  cannot  mention  any  particular  Act  dealing  with  charities  under 
which  a  Commission  specially  dealing  with  them  was  appointed  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  remember  anything  of  that  kind.. 

295.  You  say  the  Parliamentary  Agent  suggested  to  you  that  this  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  private  Bill ;  you  are  aware  that  a  private  Bill  entails 
great  expense  ? — Some  expense. 

296.  What  steps  did  you  take  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  this  private  Bill  ? — I  asked  the  various  parties  who  Mere  acting  vuth  us  to 
get  subscriptions  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  and  I  got  subscriptions. 

297.  Did  you  }»et  subscriptions  from  them  individually ;  how  did  you  solicit   ^ 
subscriptions? — I  forget;  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  personal  application 
by  word  of  mouth,  sometimes  by  letter,  and  in  various  ways. 

298.  By  writing  letters? — By  writing  letters ;  and  I  think  by  a  circular  after 
a  time  when  the  thing  got  into  a  settled  shape.  1  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  did.     I  did  all  I  could  by  printing. 

299.  Did  you  send  out  more  than  one  circular? — I  cannot  remember.  I 
think  very  likely  I  did. 

300.  Do  try  and  think  ? — I  will  furnish  you  with  the  circular  if  you  wish  it. 
I  sent  out  a  good  many  circulars  of  various  sorts. 

301.  I  ask  you  whether  you  sent  out  circulars  soliciting  subscriptions? — I 
believe  so  ;  1  cannot  remember. 

302.  Can  you  produce  them?— No  doubt  I  can.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  one  here. 
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303.  In  those  circulars  did  you  enter  into  any  calculation  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  expense  ought  to  be  borne  by  each  charity  ?  —There  was  some  rough 
estiofiate  made  for  the  use  of  the  charities;  for  the  guidance  of  the  people 
themselves. 

304.  On  what  principle  ? — On  the  principle  of  getting  the  money. 

305.  What  was  the  aggregate  amount  required  r — We  were  advised  by 
Parliamentary  Agents  that  we  ought  to  see  our  way  to  about  1,500/.  alto- 
gether. 

306.  Supposing  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
had  become  law  and  passed^  what  was  the  object  of  raising  all  this  money  ? 
— The  object  was  to  correct  what  we  felt  to  be  the  inedequate  provisions  of 
that  Bill,  to  do  it  in  a  much  better  mode,  and  to  do  it  moreover  in  the  only 
mode  that  Parliament  permitted,  as  we  were  advised,  by  a  private  Bill.  So 
much  is  that  so  that  those  promoting  the  public  Bill  are  well  aware  that  they 
had  to  advertise  their  Bill  in  the  same  way  we  had  to  advertise  ours  ;  aad  they 
have  been  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  forms  relating  to  private  Bill 
legislation. 

307.  1  have  here  taken  out  from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1879  a  number  of 
management  expenses  relating  to  a  certain  number  of  these  parishes.  I  will  Just 
read  you  the  names  of  them  :  St.  Botolph's,  Aidersgate ;  St.  Ulement,  Es^tcheap ; 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry ;  St.  Martin,  Orgars ;  St.  Mary,  Abchurch ;  St.  Mary, 
Aldermary  ;  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw ;  St.  Michael,  Cornhill ;  St.  Sepulchre,  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman-street ;  Si.  Swithin,  and  St.  Thomas  Apostle.  The  manage- 
ment expenses,  including  the  payment  of  the  vestry  clerk,  the  legal  expenses, 
and  expenses  connected  with  the  management  of  property  averages  roughly 
200  L  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  upwards  of  300  /.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  taken  out,  but  assuming  that  all  those  expenses  were 
brought  into  one  large  trust,  and  that  instead  of  having  all  these,  small  bodies 
of  management  you  were  to  have  one  large  body  of  management,  do  you 
consider  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  charity?  — No. 

308.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  public  ? — Do  you  mean 
by  the  saving  of  expense  ? 

309.  Yes? — No. 

310.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  saving  of  expense? — I  do  not  think  sa 
The  different  bodies  who  manage  these  charities  are  entirely  unremuneiated. 
They  never  get  a  penny  at  all. 

311.  Not  the  vestry  clerks  ? — They  are  paid  their  salary  for  the  work  they 
do;  but  you  would  have  a  pay  for  that  work,  in  any  case,  and  certainly  the 
vestry  clerks'  salary,  so  far  as  they  are  vestry  clerks,  is  not  paid  for  by  the 
charities  at  all.  There  may  be  one  or  two  cases  where  that  has  happened,  but 
these  are  exceptions  and  improprieties. 

312.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  task  of  managing  the  property  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Aidersgate,  for  instance,  is  well  represented  by  an  expenditure  of  273  /. 
a  year  ?— Seeing  that  the  charitable  income  is  10,000/.  a  year,  that  is  not  an 
outrageous  pioporticm. 

313.  Would  you  say  that  the  sura  of  219/.  was  an  extravtigant  amount  for 
St.  Clement,  Eastcheap  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that  parish. 

314.  Do  you  know  anything  about  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry?— No;  they  have 
never  joined  us  in  promotion,  but  they  have  a  scheme. 

315.  Do  you  know  anything  about  St.  Martin,  Orgars? — No. 

316.  Do  you  know  anything  about  St.  Mary,  Abchurch  ? —No. 

317.  Do  you  know  anything  about  St.  Mary,  Aldermary  ? — No. 

318.  Do  you  know  anything  about  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw ? — No;  they  never 
joined  us. 

319.  Or  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill  r — No;  you  are,  of  course,  asking  me  as  to 
-the  expenses. 

320.  Yes?— I  know  something  abi)ut  the  parishes,  but  not  on  the  point  we 
are  now  on. 

321.  Do  you  know  anything  of  St.  Sepulchre  ? — No. 

322.  Do  you  know  anything  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman? — Not  in  that  relation. 

323.  Of  St.  Swithin  ?  —Not  in  that  relation. 

324.  Of 
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324.  Of  St.  Thomas  Apostle  ? — No. 

325.  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  is  the  only  one  with  which  youareacquaiiited? 
— I  thought  you  said  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  is  a  very 
large  charity. 

326.  Is  that  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  is  one  of  the  trustees  ? — 
Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  is  an  Aldersgate  man. 

327.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  on  the 
School  Board  Royal  Commission  ? — I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  it. 

328.  Does  he  say  there  that  the  funds  of  this  charity  have  been  absolutely 
wasted  ? — 1  think  he  made  some  extravagant  statement  of  that  sort. 

329.  You  consider  it  extravagant  r — Yes  ;  I  know  it  is  so  considered  in  the 
parish. 

330.  A  good  many  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  parish  are  recipients  of  the 
charity,  I  believe  ? — Not  the  gentlemen. 

331.  They  receive  large  sums  taken  oflF  their  poor  rates  ? — No  ;  I  think  not, 
not  in  Aldersgate.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  all  the  details  of  each  parish  in 
one's  \esA. 

332.  At  the  commencement  of  your  evidence  the  other  day  you  quoted  a 
number  of  parishes  in  which  schemes  have  been  put  forward,  and  in  which  cor- 
respondence has  taken  place  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  respecting 
schemes,  to  illustrate  and  to  show  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
that  this  question  should  be  settled  ? — ^I'o  show  that  they  had  been  active  in 
reforming  their  gifts  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

332^.  Upon  what  facts,  and  from  what  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  was 
that  conclusion  of  yours  formed  ?— On  what  appears  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commissioners. 

333-  Nothing  else  r — No ;  I  know  of  no  other  evidence.  There  is  no  other 
body  of  evidence  about  it. 

334.  Do  not  you  think  it  was  rather  a  strong  statement  to  say  that  active 
measures  had  been  taken  by  these  trustees  in  regard  to  this  scheme  when  you 
had  not  read  the  schemes,  and  were  unaware  of  what  the  schemes  contained  ? — 
As  to  a  largev number  of  schemes  1  have  had  occasion  to  get  them,  in  order  to 
see  what  were  the  most  beneficial  modes  of  dealing  with  charity  property  for  my 
own  guidance.  Therefore  it  arises  that  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of 
schemes  that  have  been  issued  in  various  parishes  in  the  City,  and  I  am  able 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

335.  Are  they  the  parishes  mentioned  in  the  Report  ?— Of  course  they 
are. 

336.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  schemes  put  forward  in  the  case  of  St. 
Andrew,  Und^rshaft V— You  mean  Datchelor's  Gift;  where  they  built  a  school 
for  girls  in  Camberwell. 

337.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case  of  Datchelor's  Gift  the  trustees  were 
obliged  to  frame  a  scheme  under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ?— 
That  happened,  and  has  happened  in  various  cases. 

338.  Do  not  go  to  various  cases;  keep  to  this  one.  Are  you  aware  that  in 
Datchelor's  case  provision  specially  was  made  for  that  charity  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ?-  No ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  St.  Andrew's.  Undershaft,  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

339.  I  do  not  mean  that?— Then  I  have  misapprehended  you. 

340.  Datchelor's  Charity  was  specially  dealt  with  under  a  clause  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  ?— I  cannot  give  the  clause  at  this  moment. 

341.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  schemes  put  forward  in  the  case  of  St. 
Anne's  and  St.  Agnes'?— No;  that  is  a  small  endowment,  and  a  small 
parish. 

342.  In  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange  ? — That  was  Mr.  Fresh* 
field's  scheme,  1  think;  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  or  anything 
about  it. 

343.  In  the  case  of  St.  Catherine,  Coleman,  or  St.  Catherine,  Cree?— Both 
of  those  are  small  gifts  ;  I  have  no  information  about  them. 

0.79.  D4  344-  Will 
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344.  Will  you  tell  me  whether,  since  the  year  1877,  any  schemes  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  charities  which  have  been  initiated  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — Certainly  they  have. 

345.  Since  1877  ?— Yes. 

346.  Are  you  ceitain  of  that  fact  r — ^Yes  ;  I  have  myself  put  forward  a 
scheme  since  that  date  in  relation  to  St.  Giles'  Charities,  and  our  schemes  in 
Cripplegatc  took  eflFect  on  the  1st  of  January  1878. 

347.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  refused  to 
deal  with  schemes  because  they  thought  that  the  schemes  were  inexpedient,  or 
they  desired  to  wait  for  legislation  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  great  misfortune  which  we 
are  now  suffering  from,  but  the  Charity  Commissioners  cannot  get  on  for  want 
of  legislation,  neither  can  we. 

348.  A  good  many  of  the  schemes  which  you  quoted  the  other  day  you  said 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  is  it  not  the  case  where  schemes 
are  so  dealt  with  the  action  does  not  proceed  from  the  trustees,  but  from  the 
Attorney  General  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

349.  Is  it  not  the  fact  in  most  cases  ? — No  ;  very  frequently  that  action  is 
started  by  a  section  of  the  trustees  who  have  not  been  otherwise  able  to  create 
opinion  in  their  favour.  Many  schemes  that  are  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  really  emanate  from  an 
active  body  of  trustees  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a  majority  upon  their  trust. 
That  is  a  very  common  case. 

350.  I  believe  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  *^  Daily  News"  a  few  days  ago  r — 
Yes,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  reply  to  it. 

351.  After  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  trustees,  you  say  in  this  letter, 
"  Meanwhile  it  is  too  soon  to  begin  to  break  up  the  force  of  public  opinion  by 
wrangling  over  tlie  supposed  spoils ; "  will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  to  whom  you  refer  as  "  wrangling  over  the  supposed  spoils  "  ? — 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  excuse  me  from  answering  that  question. 

352.  Mr.  Bryce.\  I  want  to  understand  something  from  you  about  this  list 
which  you  have  given  us  to-day  ;  your  answers  were  a  little  vague  on  Friday  on  the 
subject  of  the  authority  the  trustees  had  given  ;  I  want  now  to  understand  what 
authority  you  claim  was  given  to  you,  who  professed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  by  the  persons  whose  names  you  have  inserted  in  this  list? — Do  you 
mean  one  or  the  other  in  every  individual  case  r 

353.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  for  the  individual  cases  if  you  will 
explain  sufficiently  clearly  in  general  terms? — In  a  large  number  of  parishes  I 
had  subscriptions  forwarded  to  me  bv  the  individuals  whose  names  are  on  that 
list. 

354.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  individuals ;  do  you  mean  J)y  trustees  or 
vestiy  clerks  r  — The  cheques  were  almost  invariably  sent  to  me  .by  the  vestrv 
clerk  in  a  letter  written  by  the  vestry  clerk,  the  cheques  being  signed  either  by 
the  persons  v^hose  names  are  on  that  list,  or  by  the  other  churchwardens  in  the 
parish. 

355.  Do  you  mean  cheques  were  sent  by  the  vestry  clerks,  or  by  the  other 
persons  r — Not  by  tiie  vestry  clerks  ;  the  cheques  were  sent  by  the  persons  who 
were  either  churchwardens  or  trustees. 

356.  Can  you  tell  us  in  how  many  instances  you  got  these  subscriptions? — 
Yes. 

357.  Could  you  put  in  a  list  showing  which  parishes  have  given  subscriptions? 
— Yes  ;  I  can  do  so,  if  it  is  thought  desirable.     {The  same  was  handed  in.) 

358.  There  are  43  in  this  list? — Yes,  I  think  they  represent  quite  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  income. 

359.  These  parishes  subscribed  three-fourths  of  the  total  income  of  the 
parochial  charities? — Yes;  T  am  not  quite  suie,  but  I  think  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  than  43  out  of  86. 

360.  Do  you  know  out  of  what  funds  the  subscriptions  came? — I  have  no 
doubt  ihey  came  out  of  charities  in  a  great  many  cases. 

361.  Do  you  know  in  how  many  cases? -I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that 
could  be  called  evidence  on  that  subject. 

362.  Can 
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362.  Can  you  give  me  your  inipression  as  to  about  in  how  many  cases  they 
came  out  of  the  charity  funds? — I  should  think,  probably,  in  all  of  them;  but 
there  are  cases  where  persons  have  subscribed  money  themselves.  That  is  a  list 
of  subscribing  parishes. 

363.  Can  you  tell  me  within  what  dates  you  received  those  subscriptions  ;  I 
presume  you  have  been  receiving  them  up  to  now ;  when  did  they  begin  to 
come  in  r — I  think  the  earliest  day  I  can  put  it  at  is  April  1881. 

304.  Have  you  received  any  since  February  last?— Certainly,  a  considerable 
amount. 

365.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  total  amount  you  have  received  from  those 
parishes  ? — I  could  give  you  an  exact  list  if  need  be. 

366.  Of  the  money  received  from  each  parish  ? — Yes. 

367.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  that  also.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
received  altogether  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  ? — In  actual  cash  ? 

368.  In  cash  or  promises  which  you  know  will  be  available  ?  —I  can  do  so  ; 
but  I  should  ask  to  be  excused  from  answering  that  question.  I  will  give  the 
honourable  Member  the  information  privately. 

369.  No,  I  do  not  want  anything  private  at  all?— I  hope  the  Committee 
will  excuse  me  answering  that.  1  do  not  think  it  advances  the  cause  of  the 
Bills  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

370.  Chairman.'}  I  think  tho  question  must  be  answered? — ^The  particulars 
shall  be  given  and  u  list  shall  be  furnished.  It  can  be  carried  much  further 
than  the  mere  list  of  subscribing  parishes.  I  have  the  returns  furnished  me  to 
enable  me  to  instruct  counsel,  from  a  large  number  of  parishes. 

371.  Mr.  Bryce']  Did  you  issue  a  circular  on  the  6th  of  February  last?— If 
you  can  show  me  one,  I  dare  say  I -did. 

372.  You  have  not  got  it  with  you  r— I  cannot  remember. 

373.  Look  at  that  and  see  if  that  was  issued  by  you  {handing  a  Paper  to  the 
Witness)  ? — Certainly,  it  was. 

374.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  this  circular.  This  is 
addressed  to  the  trustees  :  "  Last  ye.ir  your  trustees  subscribed  /., 
mainly,  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  and  now  a  subscription  from  them  of  15  /. 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  present  need,  and  help  the  Committee  to  put  the 
whole  case  fairly  before  the  House.  The  Commitieeis  advised  that  such  a  con- 
tribution must  be  allowed  as  a  proper  expenditure  of  charity  funds  as  mucJi  as 
if  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  hiw  courts  instead  of  Parliament.  May  I  ask 
you  to  submit  this  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  in  your  parish,  and  crave  of 
them  an  early  reply,  as  well  as  the  return  of  the  paper  of  ({uestions,  as  fully 
answered  as  time  will  permit.  Your  obedient  servant,  Robert  Pearce^ 
Honorary  Secretary."     That  is  your  circular  ? — Ves ;  that  is  part  of  it. 

375.  I  propose  to  put  the  whole  in.  {The  same  was  put  in.)  I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  spent  that  money  last  year  which  you  admit  was  used  in  opposing 
the  public  Bill  which  I  brought  in.  How  did  you  spend  it?— 1  am  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  every  penny  that  I  have  expended.  If 
the  Chairman  says  that  the  question  should  be  answered,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
answer  it.  The  money  was  spent  in  the  printing  of  the  various  papere  that 
were  necessary  to  bring  the  trustees  together;  circulars  and  announcements  of 
various  kinds;  hire  of  rooms  }»t  the  Cannon-street  Hotel;  the  payments  made 
to  counsel  to  prepare  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  churchwardens,  and  revising 
it  more  than  once.  1  think  those,  together,  with  some  payments  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Agents,  account  for  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent.  There  has  been 
no  law  bill  of  any  kind  run  up  by  anybody.  Everyone  has  been  a  volunteer  in 
this  scheme,  except  the  payments  for  advertisements;  and  not  only  has  that 
been  so,  but  the  payments  that  have  to  be  made  exceed  the  moneys  that  have 
been  obtained  from  the  charities,  and  are  l>orne  to  that  extent  by  the  solicitors 
engaged  in  the  matter  themselves  personally.  I  can  give  a  very  satisfactory 
account  indeed  of  the  mode  in  which  that  money  has  been  expended.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  about  the  most  extreme  minuteness.  No  vestry  clerk  and 
no  trustee  has  put  a  penny  of  that  money  into  his  pocket,  if  that  is  suggested. 

376.  No  such  suggestion  is  made ;  no  such  suggestion  of  any  kind  has  been 
made  ?  —lam  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  the  vestry  clerks 
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have  given  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  matter  without  any  kind  of  re- 
muneration. 

377.  And  without  any  personal  interest  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  they  have 
no  personal  interest,  because  that  would  not  be  true. 

378.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  and  your  committee  opposed  the  Public 
Bill  of  last  year  upon  the  Standing  Orders  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ? — No,  that  is  not  true. 

379.  Who  was  it  opposed  it? — Mr.  Freshfield. 

380.  Then  he  and  your  committee  are  different  things? — At  that  time  there 
was  no  committee  in  existence. 

381.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  first  meeting,  was  it?— No,  certainly  not. 

382.  Was  it  not  subsequent  to  the  first  private  meeting?— No,  certaunly 
not. 

383.  Do  you  not  remember  Mr.  Freshfield  stated  that  he  represented  a  large 
body  of  trustees  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  —  1  was  not 
there. 

384.  It  ianot  within  your  knowledge  that  he  stated  that? — No;  but  it  was 
true,  at  any  rate. 

385.  Chairman.]  I  stated  just  now  that  620  i.  was  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill ;  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken;  it  was  subscribed 
in  view  of  the  preliminary  expenses  of  your  present  Bill?  — Generally. 

3S6.  But  besides  that,  and  before  then  there  had  been  a  sum  of  money 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill? — Not  a  penny. 
The  620/.  was  all  the  money  ihat  had  been  subscribed  from  any  quarter 
whatever  up  to  the  date  of  that  circular. 

387.  It  included  the  money  referred  to  here :  "  Last  year  your  trustees 
subscribed  mainly  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill?— That  referred  to  the  particular 
parish.  The  620  /.  would  include  that  sum.  You  will  notice  the  circular 
says  that  we  had  money  enough  at  that  moment  to  carry  the  Bill  to  the  point 
of  getting  into  Committee. 

388.  At  the  time  when  this  money  was  subscribed  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill, 
was  there  any  contemplation  of  an  alternative  scheme  on  your  part  ? — Certainly, 
that  scheme  was  prepared,  and  part  of  the  money  used  in  the  preparation 
of  it. 

389.  Mr.  Bryce.]  What  were  the  steps  you  took  to  defeat  my  Bill.  1 
considered  the  money  bad  been  spent  in  opposing  it  on  Standing  Orders  ;  you 
say  not.  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  taken.  How  did  the  money  go  to 
oppose  the  BiD  if  it  were  not  that  ? — I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
honourable  Member  if  I  say  that  the  opposition  to  his  Bill  did  not  cost  a 
penny. 

390.  I  see  a  certain  inconsistency  with  that  circular,  because  you  say  the 
money  was  collected  mainly  to  defeat  my  Bill  ? — I  ought  to  say  the  taking 
steps  to  oppose  the  honourable  Member's  Bill  did  not  cost  any  money  at 
all.  That  was  done  by  the  House,  and  is  probably  well  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  honourable  Member ;  the  opposition  on  Standing  Orders  last  year  in 
April  1881,  took  place  before  the  first  meeting,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Freshfield  at  that  first  meeting  of  churchwardens. 

391.  Not  at  the  first  meeting,  however ;  that  is  a  matter  which  we  shall  get 
from  Mr.  Freshfield.  Mr.  Freshfield  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  represented  a  large  number  of  parishes  r  —That  was  true. 

392.  I  must  call  your  attention  again  to  the  expression  used  here,  that  the 
trustees  subscribed  the  money  mainly  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill.  You  tell  us 
now  that  the  money  was  subscribed  to  prepare  an  alternative  scheme.  I  sup- 
pose, in  fact,  the  object  of  preparing  the  alternative  scheme  was  to  defeat  my 
Bill  ? — To  the  extent,  as  you  know,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  Bills  of  putting  a 
better  Bill  in  the  place  of  yours. 

393.  The  object  was  to  defeat  my  BiU,  according  to  your  circular  r — ^The 
object  was  to  make  a  better  Bill. 

394.  That  is  not  what  your  circular  says? — Oh!  yes  it  is,  if  you  will  read 
the  whole  of  it. 

395-  Is 
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395.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  tiiat  the  trustees  of  some  parishes  consulted 
the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  application  of 
diarity  funds,  to  answer  your  appeals  for  subscriptions  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  that  that  was  done  by  the  trustees  of  parities. 

396.  Was  it  done  by  any  persons  r— I  cannot  tell  what  they  did. 

397.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  con- 
sulted by  persons  as  to  whether  they  could  properly  apply  charity  funds  to  the 
purposes  for  which  you  asked  the  money  ? — I  cannot  teU  you. 

398.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  or  not  ? — Certainly,  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
evidence. 

399.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  in  any  way  ?  —  I  have  heard  it  said. 

400.  Do  you  believe  it  ?—  Of  course  I  believe  it. 

401 .  Do  you  know  it  to  be  true  ? — No ;  I  believe  many  things  I  do  not  know 
to  be  true. 

402.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  believe  it? — I  say,  I  beKeve  it. 

403.  Do  you  know  when  these  applications  were  made  ? — To  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ?  ^ 

404.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  even  know  that  they  were  made.  I  only  Know  that  a 
rumour  of  such  applications  had  reached  me. 

405.  When  did  you  believe  they  were  made  ;  we  will  not  put  it  higher  than 
that  r—  I  cannot  tell  at  all 

406.  Have  you  no  impression  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other? — A  vague 
impression  that  is  of  no  value. 

407.  Now,  please  be  candid?  — I  am  perfectly  candid. 

408.  We  have  other  evidence  about  this  ? — By  all  means.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  put  a  paper  in  my  hands,  and  ask  me  if  1  know  of  that  paper,  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

409.  I  have  put  this  paper  into  your  hands  ? — ^That  is  the  circular  of  the 
6th  February. 

41  o.  Yes.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  trustees  had  con- 
sulted the  Charity  Commissioners  before  the  6th  February  ? — No. 

41 1.  Do  you  believe  it  was  since  the  6th  February  ? — I  do  not  believe  ;  but 
my  reason  teUs  me  it  must  have  been  after  that  circular. 

412.  Had  you  made  no  application  till  the  date  of  that  circular  ? — Yes. 

413.  You  had  made  applications  as  far  back  as  the  spring  of  1881,  had  you 
not  ? — Yes,  after  April. 

414.  Now,  is  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  and  be  careful  in  answering  this 
question,  that  before  6th  February  1882,  a  number  of  applications  had  been 
made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  various  persons,  asking  them  whether 
they  would  be  justified  in  taking  money  out  of  charity  funds  for  this  purpose  ? 
— Certainly,  not  within  my  knowledge  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

415.  Not  even  to  that  effect?— It  you  will  ask  me  as  to  any  particular  cir- 
cumstance I  can  possibly  know,  I  will  tell  you  aye  or  no. 

416.  Tdl  me  what  you  know  ? — I  have  knowledge  such  as  I  have  explained. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  «ipplication  had  been  made  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, which  reached  my  ears. 

417.  When   did   that  rumour  reach  your  ears  ?— I  cannot  tell   you;  quite 

recently. 

418.' About  when? — I  say  quite  recently*  I  cannot  give  you  anything 
nearer,  but  quite  recently. 

419.  Do  you  know  what  answer  the  Charity  Commissioners  made  ? — I  under- 
stood they  said  they  would  not  sanction  it.  I  know  very  well  they  allowed  the 
payment  of  all  the  Parliamentary  expenses  in  the  contest  between  Cripplegate 
and  St,  Luke's,  which  was  borne  by  the  individual  charities,  and  which  came  to 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  this  Bill 
will  come  to. 

42c.  Have  you  made  any  application  for  money  since  you  heard  the  Charity 
Commissioners  made  this  answer  ? — Yes. 

421 .  Out  of  charity  funds  r — Yes. 

422.  In  spite  of  what  the  Charity  Commissioners  said  ? — It  is  no  part  of  the 
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juiisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  sanction  payments  of  that  sort.     It 
is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  trustees. 

423.  You  think  the  trustees  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so? — The 
Charity  Commissioners  have  no  right  to  tell  them  anything  of  the  kind. 

424.  CJiairman.']  Have  you  taken  advice  on  that  point  ? — I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  advise  myself  on  that  point. 

425.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Have  you  taken  the  advice  of  counsel  upon  it  ? — No. 

426.  You  think  it  is  so  clear? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

427.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  in  th«  habit  of 
instructing  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  in  cases  where  improper  payments 
are  made  out  of  charity  funds  ? — Where  improper  payments  are  made  out  of 
charity  funds,  of  course ;  but  this  is  a  proper  payment. 

428.  Do  you  think  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  not  good  judges  whether  a 
payment  is  proper  or  improper? — I  think  the  Charity  Commissioners  are 
extremely  good  judges  of  modes  for  increasing  their  own  jurisdiction. 

429.  There  is  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  Private  Bill  on  the  8ul)ject  of  the  . 
payment  of  fcese  expenses  out  of  the  charity  funds,  is  not  there  r— Yes. 

430.  That  is  Clause  33  of  your  Bill  ?— Yes. 

431.  Do  you  think  without  that  clause  it  would  be  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees  who  support  you,  to  take  out  of  their  charity  funds  as 
much  money  as  was  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Private  Bill?  Most 
certainly.  And  the  object  of  that  clause  was  to  put  it  on  the  surplus  income, 
instead  of  upon  the  sums  allotted  to  the  City. 

432.  Now  you  were  going  to  tell  me  something  about  the  authority  you  had 
from  these  trustees  r — I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have  returns  from  a  large 
number  of  parishes  which  verify  the  list  of  Promoters  I  have  given  you  in  every 
particular,  and  I  have  given  you  names  of  persons  vrilling  to  give  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  if  need  be,  in  support  of  the  City  Bill. 

433.  In  the  case  of  those  persons  you  have  given  us  as  subscribing,  what  evi- 
dence have  you  to  show  that  their  parishes  have  approved  the  details  of  your 
Bill? — What  the  executive  committee  looked  at  was  the  people  themselves  ;  and 
they  went  through  the  Bill. 

434.  The  mere  fact  that  parishes  have  subscribed  did  wot  of  itself  prove  that 
those  parishes,  by  their  trustees,  approve  the  details  of  your  Bill  ? — No. 

435.  I  want  to  know  how  you  show  that? — By  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Bill. 

436.  But  you  do  not  say  the  mere  fact  of  their  sending  subscriptions  to  you 
proves  that  thev  approved  the  details  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes,  it  does  though.  I 
misapprehended  your  question  ;  they  would  not  subscribe  to  anything  they  did 
not  agree  to. 

437.  Some  of  these  subscriptions  were  received  before  the  Bill  was  in  draft  ? — 
Not  before  the  scheme :  but  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  I  can  furnish  you  with 
information  upon. 

438.  Before  this  Bill  was  in  print  some  of  these  subscriptions  were  received  ? 
— Before  the  Bill,  but  not  before  the  scheme,  of  which  this  Bill  was  only  a 
reprint,  was  in  print. 

439.  Does  this  Bill  agree  entirely  with  that  scheme?— So  nearly  that  no  one 
can  find  a  substantial  difference  between  the  two. 

440.  Did  you  take  any  steps  while  the  Bill  was  in  draft,  or  being  drafted,  to 
submit  it  to  a  body  of  representatives,  or  a  body  of  trustees,  to  obtain  their 
approval  of  it  ? — That  was  done  in  August  1881. 

441.  Give  us  the  details  of  that,  and  show  us  how  it  took  place;  I  only  want 
to  know  facts  ? — On  the  Wednesday  before  the  20th  August  1881,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  of  the  parties  concerned,  at  which  the 
scheme  was  approved,  and  orders  were  given  that  it  should  be  printed. 

442.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting? — The  churchwardens  and  others. 
A  great  muny  of  them  are  mentioned  in  your  list ;  I  can  read  the  names,  if  you 
please. 

443.  Canyon  give  me  how  many  were  present? — I  think,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  50  or  60. 

444.  Have 
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444-  Have  you  got  a  list  of  them  ? — I  have  only  the  list  printed  in  the 
papers. 

445.  You  did  not  take  a  list  at  the  door,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  did 
not ;  there  was  a  list  taken  at  the  door,  but  not  by  me. 

446.  Mr,  Baring']  Mny  I  ask  whether  there  were  any  clergy  present  at 
that  meeting?— I  ihink  not. 

447.  Mr.  BryceJ]  Had  they  not  been  invited  ? — Certainly  not ;  that  was  a 
meeting  of  representatives,  and  the  parishes  had  not  appointed  their  clergy 
representatives. 

448.  How  many  persons  present  at  that  meeting  were  vestry  clerks? — Five 
or  fix,  I  should  think,  not  more.  The  vestry  clerks  are  not  promoting  this 
Bill,  it  is  done  by  the  trustees. 

449.  How  does  it  come  that  you  have  got  such  a  large  proportion  of  vestry 
clerks  in  your  circular?— Tijere  are  not  more  than  half.  If  you  look  at  the 
list  of  Promoters  I  have  handed  in,  there  is  half  of  them  vestry  clerks^  and  the 
other  half  are  other  gentlemen. 

450.  Did  you  issue  this  circular  of  the  5th  January  1882  ?— Yes. 

451.  Do  you  see  that  list  of  vestry  clerks  there  ? — I  do. 

452.  Do  you  notice  that  upon  this  list  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  put 
down  are  vestry  clerks  r — Yes ;  that  was  so  because  it  was  convenient  to  com- 
municate to  the  parishes  through  the  vestry  clerks. 

453.  Do  you  know  that  in  all  those  cases  the  vestry  clerks  had  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  various  bodies  ?•— They  had  by  virtue  of  their 
office. 

454.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  vestry  clerk  has  by  virtue  of  his  office 
authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  parish  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent. 

455.  To  what  extent? — It  was  for  that  purpose  the  vestry  clerks  were  called 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  they  were  the  first  witnesses  examined  in 
every  case. 

456.  Do  you  consider  you  are  entitled  to  represent  the  trustees  of  St.  Giles', 
Cripplegate  ? — I  do. 

457.  Without  authority  from  them? — Not  without  authority  from  them, 
because  I  have  authority  from  them. 

45 H.  Have  you  general  authority  in  all  cases  to  represent  their  views  ?— 
Certainly  to  speak  their  views  ;  they  generally  employ  me  for  that  purpose. 

459.  Now  you  can  tell  me  about  this  list  in  this  circular  of  the  51h  January 
1882  ;  I  see  here  also  ^^  other  representatives*' ;  I  am  going  to  put  this  document 
in? — By  all  means. 

460.  "  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street ;  E.  C.  Strong,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk."  Did  you 
have  any  authority  from  Mr.  Strong  ? — Mr.  Strong  came  to  the  meeting  of 
vestry  clerks,  and  I  discussed  the  Bill  with  him  personally  ;  he  afterwards  wrote 
me  to  say  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cummings  objects  to  his  having  represented 
the  parish  on  that  occasion^  and  desired  me  to  strike  his  name  off  the  list,  and  I 
have  had  done  so. 

461.  When  did  he  write  to  you  ? — I  can  find  the  letter;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
this  year,  shortly  after  the  date  of  that  circular. 

4()2.  Will  you  furnish  the  letter? — I  can  find  it. 

463.  Did  you  consider  you  had  the  right  to  put  his  name  down  as  a 
representative  name?—  Certainly  I  did,  because  he  came  and  approved  of  the 
Bill. 

464.  That  is  to  say  he  approved  as  vestry  clerk  ;  you  consider  that,  qua  vestry 
clerk,  he  had  a  right  to  bind  the  trustees  of  his  parish  ?— Not  to  bind  them,  but 
to  convey  their  views. 

465.  Did  not  it  occur  to  you  to  enquire  whether  he  had  any  authority  ? — No 
more  than  I  should  enquire  of  a  churchwarden,  and  certainly  a  churchwarden  is 
entitled  to  represent  the  parish. 

466.  I  find  in  this  lis^t  also,  "  Allhallows,  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk,"  Do 
you  know  whether  Mr.  Miller  had  any  authority?— Mr.  Miller  sent  me  returns, 
and  I  have  them  here, 

467.  Mr.  Baring.']  May  I  take  exception  to  a  statement  made  by  the  witness  ; 
he  says  a  churchwarden  is  entitled  to  represent  the  parish  ? — Yes. 
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468.  Two  diurchwardens  could,  but  not  oner— Well,  but  i  meant  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Bill. 

469.  Chairmau.]  Is  it  the  ratepayers'  churchwarden,  or  the  other  church- 
warden  r — I  do  not  know.  There  is  every  kind  of  churchwarden  in  the 
City. 

470.  Mr.  Barinff.']  Do  you  contend  that  one  churchwarden  is  entitled  to 
vepresent  the  parish  ? — Certainly. 

471.  1  do  not  think  that  would  hold  in  law? — I  do  not  put  it  any  higher  than 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  I  know  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  must  be  the  in- 
etimbent  and  two  churchwardens. 

Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  you  need  pursue  it  further. 

Mr.  Baring.]  I  take  exception  to  the  witness'  statement. 

Chairman.']  It  is  a  matter  of  argument.     I  do  not  suppose  many  people 
will  agree  wiih  him  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  pursuing  it  further. 

472.  Mr.  i^ryce.]  With  regard  to  the  case  of  ^' Allhallows-t he-Great;  R. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk."  Did  you  get  his  authority  ?—  I  believe  he  is  one  of 
those  who  sent  me  in  returns. 

473.  What  do  you  mean  by  returns  ? — 1  mean  a  return  to  enable  me  to  in- 
struct counsel.     He  did  sd,  certainly. 

474.  When  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  could  produce  it,  if  need  be.  [After  referring]^ 
On  the  27th  February  1882. 

475.  But  this  circular  is  dated  the  5th  January  1882? — You  asked  me  the 
date  Vi  hen  he  sent  me  in  the  returns. 

476.  You  gave  me  the  sending  in  the  return  as  evidence  that  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative ?•*-  Yes. 

477.  I  asked  you  for  the  evidence,  and  that  evidence  must  be  prior  to  the 
51  h  January  1882? — Not  necessarily,  if  I  could  show  you  some  act  that  will 
«atisly  you. 

478.  That  is  all  I  ask  for;  would  you  give  me  that  evidence? — In  detail  ? 

479.  No,  not  in  detail.  Tell  me,  generally,  how  you  make  out  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  supporting  your  Bill,  or  that  you  were  entitled  to  put  Mr.  Millw 
down  as  a  representative  ?— Amongst  other  items  of  information  that  will  satisfy 
anybody  about  it  is  this  return,  which  he  sent  me  on  the  27th  February  1882. 

480.  You  must  have  some  other  evidence  to  entitle  you,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1882,  to  represent  him  as  being  a  representative? — 1  daresay  I  have;  but  ft 
may  not  be  in  a  written  shape ;  I  cannot  tell  you  at  the  moment. 

481.  I  may  tell  you  I  am  told  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  put  him  down  as  a 
representative,  and,  therefore,  I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  you 
were;  you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  that  opportunity? — I  will  produce  evidence, 
certainly.     Whatever  other  evidence  I  have  shall  be  produced. 

482.  At  present  you  have  no  evidence?  — I  have  these  returns. 

483.  It  must  be  evidence  before  the  5th  of  January  ? — Certainly  not,  if  I  give 
you  evidence  of  an  act  done  by  a  man  after  that  date  which  may  be  fairly  con- 
strued to  show  that  he  was  representing  himself  before  that  date. 

484.  Then,  I  find,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine  the  name  of  Mr.  Brodrick, 
solicitor  to  the  trustees  of  the  charities  ;  what  was  your  authority  to  represent 
Mr.  Brodrick  ?— That,  again,  I  have  struck  out  of  tlie  list,  and  you  will  not  find 
his  name  in  the  list  of  Promoters. 

485.  I  am  calling  attention  to  jour  circular  of  the  5th  January  1882? — At 
that  time  1  believe  I  had  authority  to  put  his  name  in  the  list. 

486.  What  authority  ?— Letters. 

487.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  ?— Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  letter  had  better  be  put  in.  I  may  have 
got  it. 

488.  Supposing  Mr.  Brodrick  said :  "  I  have  not  in  any  way  pretended  to 
represent  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine.  I  have  had  no  sort  of  communication 
with  anyone  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and  my  name  has  been  used 
entirely  without  my  knowledge."     Supposing  Mr.  Brodrick  says  that,  is  that  a 
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correct  statement,  or  not? — Mr.   Brodrick  would   not  say  anything   that  was 
untrue. 

489.  You  admit  the  correctness  of  that  statement,  if  made  by  him  ? — If  made 
by  him.     What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

490.  I  have  not  the  date  here,  but  I  can  easily  find  it.  I  ask  you  simply  if 
such  a  statement  as  that  is  made  by  bim,  because  I  am  not  putting  in  evidence 
to  show  it ;  you  would  admit  that  it  is  correct  ? — Undoubtedly  what  Mr.  Brodrick 
says  is  true. 

491.  And  you  would  not  be  entitled  to  put  his  name  down  in  this  circular  r 
— That  depends  on  the  date  of  the  communication  to  you. 

Mr.  O'Hara.']  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough,  at  the  ne.xt  meeting, 
to  furnish  that  date,  so  as  to  give  Mr.  Pearce  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
it  up. 

The  lVitness!\  It  is  a  very  small  charity. 

492.  Mr.  Bryce.]  I  do  not  think  the  size  of  the  charity  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  find  I  have  the  letter  here,  and  I  will  give  you  the  date.  It  is  the 
14th  of  February.  Supposing  he  said  that  on  the  14th  of  February  1882? — 
Whenever  he  said  it  it  was  true. 

493.  Mr.  O'Hara.l  Does  that  alter  your  view  ?  — Certainly. 

Mr.  Bryce.']  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  not  interpose  any  questions. 

The  Witness.']  Mr.  Brodrick's  name  is  excluded  from  the  list  of  Pro- 
moters that  I  have  handed  you. 

494.  The  n  I  see  "  St.  Antholin  ;  E.  D.  xMuller,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk.''  Tell  us 
whiit  authority  you  had  from  him  ?- 1  had  the  authority  of  Major  Joseph  in 
that  matter. 

405.  I  do  not  ask  you  with  regard  to  Major  Joseph  ;  I  ask  you  with  r^ard 
to  Mr.  E.  D.  Muller  ? — I  had  the  authority  of  Major  Joseph  to  put  in  the  name 
of  that  vestry  clerk. 

496.  Who  is  Major  Joseph  ? — One  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill. 

497.  And  he  told  you  you  were  entitled  to  put  in  that  vestry  clerk's  name  ? 
-He  did. 

498.  And  you  acted  on  that  ?  —  Certainly. 

499.  Without  any  communication  with  the  vestry  clerk  ?— No,  not  without 
communication. 

ioo.  What  communication  had  you?— I  cannot  tell  you,  because  ray  clerks 
did  it. 

501.  Will  you  give  us  the  evidence?— I  will  give  you  anything  ot  that  kmd. 
I  intend  to  give  you  evidence  of  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here.  ^    ,  « 

502.  Then,  "  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal ;  G.  W.  Marsden,  Vestry  Uerk. 
Tell  us  what  authority  you  had  to  use  Mr.  Marsden's  name?— I  will  prove  it. 

503.  Can  you  tell  us  at  this  moment  ?— At  this  moment  I  cannot  remember. 

504.  You  have  told  us  about  these  parishes  having  given  subscriptions. 
With  regard  to  the  parishes  \%hich  have  not  given  subscriptions,  give  us  an  out- 
Une  of  the  evidence  you  have  to  show  tliat  you  were  entitled  to  represent  them  ? 
—I  have  done  so.     You  have  the  returns  to  which  I  refer  offering  evidence. 

505.  I  have  not  got  those  returns?— I  had  returns  from  33  parishes. 

506.  What  kind  of  returns  ?— Returns  with  information  enabKng  me  to 
instruct  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  .n- 

507.  Have  you  authoritv  from  them.  They  may  be  quite  wilhng  to  give 
information  enabling  you  to  instruct  counsel.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have 
authority  to  speak  on  their  behalf?—!  say  that  is  an  authority. 

508.  That  is    the   only   authority   you  have?— No ;  1  put  that  forward  as 

evidence  ?  t  j      u     1     ^^k 

509.  Give  me  the  whole  of  the  authority  you  have?- 1  can  do  that  by  tne 
production  of  a  pile  of  correspondence.  ^ 

510.  I  am  afraid  we  must  leave  this  ;  your  answers  are  so  very  vague  ?— By 
all  means,  you  shall  have  all  the  correspondence,  if  you  please,  but  it  will  taKe 
a  long  time  to  get  it  out.  , 
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511.  I  may  take  it  that  is  all  you  can  give  me.  You  can  only  refer  me  to 
the  correspondence  in  general  ? — I  can  give  it. 

512.  What  else  can  you  tell  me  now;  I  want  to  give  you  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  explanation  now? — For  substantiating  my  list  I  give  you 
St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  and  St.  Christopher-le-Stock. 

513.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  this  executive  committee,  and  to  go  throui»h 
each  parish  in  detail ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  generally  on  what  you  rely.  You 
have  told  us  the  cases  of  parishes  which  have  given  subscriptions.  I  uant  you 
to  tell  me  in  the  cases  of  other.parishes  which  have  not  given  subscriptions,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  you  have  ;  in  how  many  instances  do  you  suppose 
you  have  received  letters,  or  spoken  to  people  ?— I  have  given  you  the  informa- 
tion in  70  cases  already. 

514.  But  you  mention  that  there  were  30  parishes  that  sent  you  returns;  do 
you  consider  those  as  being  authorities  ? — Certainly  they  are,  and  they  show  it. 
They  give  tliC  persons  who  are  willing  to  come  here  and  give  evidence.  You 
cannot  have  any  stronger  proof  than  their  willingness  to  give  evidence. 

515.  In  all  these  cases  did  they  give  names  ? — In  the  cases  in  which  you 
have  got  the  names  down  in  that  list^  certainly  ;  where  dD  the  names  come 
from  ? 

516.  This  does  not  distinguish  cases  in  which  that  has  been  said.  The  list 
merely  gives  a  number  of  churchwardens  and  vestry  clerks'  names:— Take  the 
case  of  the  charities  where  Mr.  Fidell  Rogers  is  vestry  clerk.  He  says,  in  answer 
to  the  question  '*  Are  you  willing  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  on  this  Bill,"  "  If  required." 

517.  He  is  a  vestry  clerk  ? — He  is  a  vestry  clerk. 

5 1 8.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  he  said  that  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion from  his  trustees? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  Then  I  asked  him  to  give  the 
name  and  address  of  a  trustee  willing  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
and  he  gives  me  names.  That  is  the  case  in  a  large  number  of  them ;  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  evidence  I  speak  to  when  I  speak  of  returns. 

519.  Mr.  Baring.']  How  many  of  tliese  are  ihtre? — Thirty  or  thirty- 
three. 

520.  Mr.  Brt/ceA  Is  it  you  who  have  issued  this  print  of  the  two  Bills.  I  see 
the  names  of  your  firm  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? — Yes. 

521.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Corporation  of  London  is  the  best  authority  to 
represent  the  City  of  London  ? — No,  not  in  all  matters,  and  certainly  not  in  this 
matter. 

522.  Then  yi  u  do  not  admit  that  the  Corporation  is  a  proper  body  to  repre- 
sent the  City  of  London  ? — Not  in  these  matters,  certainly  not. 

523.  Who  are  the  proper  persons  to  represent  the  City  of  London  in  these 
matters  ? — ^The  City  Trustees. 

524.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
have  petitioned  against  your  Bill  ?— In  order  to  support  it.  I  heard  counsel 
say  so. 

52.5.  Have  they  petitioned  against  your  Bill? — In  order  to  support  it. 

526.  Answer  my  question  ?— I  think  that  is  an  answer. 

527.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  answer.  Have  they  petitioned  against  it 
or  not.  When  you  have  answ  ered  my  question,  you  shall  say  whatever  else  you 
please  ?— I  submit,  with  all  deference,  to  the  Committee,  I  have  answered  the 
question  properly. 

528.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  may 
add  any  other  explanation  ? — I  believe  the  inle  is,  that  a  Witness  is  entitled  to 
answer  a  question  in  that  way.  I  say  yes,  they  have  petitioned,  in  order  to 
support  it. 

529.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Do  you  consider  you  are  justified,  after  the  Corporation  has 
petitioned  against  your  Bill,  in  calling  it  here  the  City  Bill  ? — The  Bill  is  called 
that  because 

530.  I  ask  you,  yes  or  no;  do  you  think  that  after  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  has  petitioned  against  this  private  Bill  you  are  justified  in  calling  it 
the  City  Bill  ? — Certainly,  and  the  reason  is  this :  because  it  was  introduced  by 
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the  four  City  members,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

.531.  Is  it  the  case  that  Members  frequently  put  their  names  to  the  back  of 
a  private  Bill  without  pledging  themselves  to  it  r — I  cannot  tell  you  about  the 
practice  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  that. 

532.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  Member  may  move  the  throwing  out 
of  a  private  Bill  on  the  back  of  which  his  name  is  ? — 1  can  only  say  that  the 
Members  for  the  City  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton, 
Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  have  taken  action  in 
favour  of  this  Bill. 

533.  May  I  ask  you  why  there  were  four  solicitors  for  the  private  Bill? — In 
order  that  Mr.  Wyatt  might  be  sure  he  should  get  paid,  and  we  have  undertaken 
the  expenses.  Endorsing  the  Bill  by  four  solicitors  means  that  those  four 
solicitors  are  prepared  to  guarantee  Mr.  Wyatt  his  expenses  in  this  matter ; 
that  is  what  it  means  ;  and  that  is  the  only  reason. 

534.  Would  you  object  to  produce  the  opinion  which  you  say  you  obtained 
from  counsel,  that  a  contribution  from  charity  funds  would  be  allowed  as 
proper  expenditure  of  charity  funds?—!  never  said  we  had  obtained  the  opinion 
of  counsel. 

535-  "The  committee  is  advised  that  such  a  contribution  must  be  allowed 
as  a  proper  expenditure  of  charity  funds/'  Had  j^ou  not  the  opinion  of  counsel  ? 
— I  did  not  say  so. 

536.  Had  you,  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  shall  answer  the  question  unless  I  am 
obliged. 

537.  I  ask  you  to  explain  the  circular.  When  you  say,  *•  The  committee  is 
advised  ;"  what  do  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  think  I  shall  say. 

538.  Chairman.^  Cannot  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you  had  legal 
advice  on  that  point  ? — I  am  asked  to  answer  a  question  on  behalf  of  four  dif- 
ferent firms  of  solicitors. 

539.  Here  is  a  circular  signed  by  yourself,  which  says :  "  The  committee  is 
advised  that  such  a  contribution  must  be  allowed  as  a  proper  expenditure  of 
charity  funds/'  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  law  courts  instead  of 
Parliament.  You  are  asked  whether  that  was  the  advice  of  counsel? — I  cannot 
tell  you  as  to  the  other  particular  solicitors,  but  the  four  firms  whose  names  are 
on  the  back  of  that  Bill,  advised  the  committee  that  it  was  proper  expenditure. 
Whether  they  were  any  of  them  fortified  by  conference  with  counsel  I  cannot  at 
the  moment  say  ;  I  was  not. 

540.  Mr.  Bryce.]  I  am  asking  you  about  the  circular  to  which  your  name 
appears.     You  must  have  attached  some  meaning  to  those  words?— 1  did. 

541 .  When  you  said  advised,  did  you  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  you  were 
advised  by  counsel^  or  not  ? — No  ;  the  words  *'  The  committee  is  advised,"  is  a 
common  phrase  used  by  solicitors ;  it  does  not  mean  the  committee  are  advised 
by  counsel,  because  the  phrase  •*  as  we  are  advised,"  is  continually  used. 

542.  I  only  ask  in  what  tense  you  used  the  words? — ^That  they  were  advised 
by  the  four  firms  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  the  Bill. 

543.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  question  of  suflScient  importance  to  submit 
to  counsel? — Oh,  no.  A  question  of  10/.  or  15  /.  or  20/.  from  each  of  these 
charities  was  not  a  question  for  counsel. 

544.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  apropos  of  some  evidence  you  gave  on  Friday, 
how  you  define  a  vested  interest ;  what  do  you  conceive  a  vestqd  interest  to 
be  r — You  are  asking  me  to  do  what  I  think  even  a  judge  would  not  do. 

545*  If  you  are  not  fully  able  to  define  it,  I  do  not  press  the  question ;  1  only  ask 
if  you  can  give  any  idea  of  what  you  intend  in  your  Bill  the  words  *'  vested 
interest "  to  convey  ? — 1  could  give  you  examples  of  vested  interest  which  would 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  definition-  Every  poor  person  in  the  City  has  a  vested 
interest  in  these  charities. 

546.  That  does  exactly  answer  my  question.  Every  person  who  has  ever  got  a 
ticket  for  coals,  for  instance,  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  charity  continuing  to  be 
applied  ? — ^That  is  in  a  popular  sense.  Every  rector  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  funds. 
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547.  Taking  rested  interests  in  this  popular  sense,  do  you  think  all  tnese  vested 
interests  are  proper  subjects  for  compensation  ? — No. 

548.  ChairmanJ]  Where  doles  have  been  given  from  time  to  time,  do  you  con- 
sider that  that  is  a  vested  interest?— Only  in  the  actual  recipient  at  the  present 
moment,  and  those  are  so  explained  to  be  vested  interests  by  the  Report  of  ihe 
Royal  Commissioners. 

549.  Mr.  Bryce^  Do  you  suggest,  for  instance,  where  a  man  in  the  year  1880 
has  got  a  ticket  for  coals,  that  he  has  got  a  vested  interest  to  have  another 
ticket  for  coals  in  1881  ?  —In  some  parishes  the  practice  is  to  continue  the  same 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  doles  weekly  all  through  their  lives  ;  and  although  I 
think  there  is  no  legal  oblip^ation  to  continue  the  doles,  yet  they  have  always 
been  considered  in  all  Charity  Commissioners'  schemes  as  persons  who  should 
be  saved  from  extrusion. 

549.*  Chairman.']  V\  here  there  is  a  selection  made  every  year,  possibly  they 
would  not  be  the  same  people  ? — That  is  a  very  rare  case.  I  do  not  know  of 
such  a  case. 

.550.  There  are  no  such  cases? — I  think  there  are  such  cases,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

551.  Mr.  Bryce.]  Do  you  conceive  that  a  vested  interest  is  to  be  held  to  exist 
where  a  person  receives  what  be  receives  at  the  absolute  power  and  discretion 
of  some  other  persons  r — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

552.  That  still  is  a  vested  interest  ? — Undoubtedly. 

553.  In  the  legal  sense,  and  not  in  the  popular  sense?— I  do  not  know 
whether  in  a  legal  sense  ;  but  I  think,  even  in  a  legal  sense,  because  there  are 
many  offices  that  are  held  at  the  pleasure  of  other  parties,  which  are  usually 
enjoyed  for  life,  and  are  looked  upon  as  very  valuable  offices. 

.5.')4.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  vestry  clerks  would  have  a  vested  interest,  or 
ought  to  be  compensated  under  the  section  of  the  Public  Bill,  Section  7,  ^hich 
deals  with  vested  interests? — I  think  they  would  have  an  equitable  and  moral 
claim. 

555.  In  Section  12  of  the  Private  Bill,  the  second  sub-section  B,  the  words 
are  used  '*  fitting  and  proper,"  and  "  the  due  fulfilment."  I  want  some  explana- 
tion of  what  is  intended  by  those  words  ?~To  follow  the  language  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners'  Report. 

5.56.  That  is  not  my  question.  What  is  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  as  to  the  future  application  of  the  Charity  property  under  words  of  that 
kind.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  give  us  any  further  explanation  of  what 
is  contemplated  by  them,  than  what  the  words  themselves  convey  ?— Only  that 
the  Commissioners  themselves  might  cut  it  down  to  such  a  sum  as  they  thought 
fit  and  proper,  leaving  to  their  discretion  all  purposes  for  which  the  Charity 
money  is  applied  in  any  of  the  parishes ;  and  when  they  have  cut  it  down  and 
limit<  d  it,  then  the  surplus  will  appear. 

557.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  words  *^  fitting  and  proper"  and  *'  due  ful- 
filment," are  to  be  taken  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners? — Certainly. 

558.  In  that  case  is  there  much  diflPerence  between  the  Private  Bill  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Public  Bill  ? — Hardly  any;  it  is  a  mere  verbal  difference. 

559.  CAairwian.j  That  is  to  say,  in  respect  of  the  discretion  left  in  the  Com- 
missioners for  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  trustees  of  the  charities  any 
funds  sufficient  for  their  purposes  ? — Yes.  The  main  differences  between  the 
two  sections  are  these  ;  that  all  the  present  purposes  are  saved  in  the  Private 
Bill,  but  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  select  amongst  the  present  purposes 
in  the  Public  Bill.  Comparing  the  two  clauses,  the  corresponding  clause  in  the 
Public  Bill  is  found  in  Section  A  of  the  15th  clause. 

560.  Mr.  Bryce.]  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  mean,  that  the  Private  Bill 
intends  the  Commissioners  to  continue  the  application  of  the  money  to  all  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied  ? — No  ;  to  such  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
same  is  now  applied  as  may  be  fitting  and  proper  for  the  due  fulfilment  thereof; 
saving  all  the  objects  for  which  they  are  now  applied.  That  is,  respecting  the 
intention  of  the  original  donors  to  some  extent. 

561.  Supposing  the  object  exists  of  which  due  fulfilment  can  be  provided  for, 
but  it  is  an   object  which  the  Commissioners  think  not  a  beneficial  object,  are 
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they  bound  under  your  Bill  to  continue  to  apply  the  money  to  that  object  or 
not? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

562-  Even  although  they  conceive  it  is  not  a  beneficial  object? — If  they  could 
so  conceive  any  charitable  object  to  be  not  beneficial, 

563.  Do  you  not  think  there  can  be  some  so-called  cliaritable  objects  which 
are  not  beneficial? — I  doubt  it.     It  is  a  question  of  degree  of  benefit. 

564.  I  only  waqt  to  know  your  opinion.  You  conceive  there  are  charitable 
objects  which  are  not  beneficial,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  continued. 

565.  Chairman.^  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  You  said  all  charitable 
objects  would  be  beneficial? — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 

566.  Mr.  Brtfce.^  By  charitable  objects  I  mean  the  objects  to  which  the 
money  is  now  a;)plied.  You  think  all  these  objects  more  .or  less  beneficial  ?— 
Yes. 

567.  But  some  are  more  beneficial  than  others  ? — Very  much  more.  Some 
are  so  little  beneficial  that  they  might  be  very  well  disregarded, 

568.  You  would  not  say  that  any  of  the  present  objects  are  not  beneficial  at 
all? — To  some  extent.     I  do  not  know  of  any. 

569.  I  think  then  that  there  is  in  your  view  a  distinction  between  ihe  two 
Bills  on  that  point : — Yes. 

570.  I  do  not  think  they  are  the  same  in  that  case,  according  to  your  view  ? — 
Not  quite  alike. 

571.  Chairman.]  Would  not  you  withdraw  your  expression  that  there  was 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  Bills  in  that  respect  ? — Perhaps  it  would 
be  convenient  that  I  should  do  so. 

572.  Because  there  is  a  very  important  difference  ? — It  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  Bills.  In  one  the  Commissioners  may 
select  the  objects,  and  in  the  other  they  are  limited  to  the  same  ihing.  It  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  any  object. 

573.  Mr.  Btyce.]  In  any  case  the  Commissioners  must  apply  it  to  existing 
objects,  but  they  may  apply  a  small  sum  of  money  to  some  of  these  objects ; 
whereas,  under  the  public  Bill,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  object  is  not 
beneficial  at  all,  they  may  withdraw  the  money  from  that  object  ? — Quite  so. 

574.  What  is  the  difference? — ^That  is  the  difference. 

575.  I  want  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  the  City  parishes, 
other  than  the  parish  from  which  a  fund  comes,  ought  to  have  a  preference  over 
any  other  part  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  application  of  the  surplus  of  that  fund. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only  reason  for  giving  this  surplus  was  that  it 
was  found  to  be  a  means  of  procuring  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parishes,  or  of 
a  larger  number  of  the  parishes  ? — That  is  one  of  the  mischiefs  which  has  been 
worked  by  the  Public  Bill. 

576.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  Public  Bill,  and  I  think  you  would  do  bettw 
if  you  answered  my  question  instead  of  interposing  remarks  of  your  own?— 1 
put  that  as  an  answer. 

577.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  correct  expression  to  use? — I 
apologise  if  it  be  not  a  proper  expression  to  use  ;  I  meant  nothing  objectionable. 

578.  Mr.  Bryce,]  You  would  do  better  if  you  answered  my  question  ? — I 
thought  it  was  an  answer.  We  ventured  to  think  in  the  City  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  outer  parishes  to  overcome  the 
diflSculty ;  I  will  substitute  that  word  for  the  mischief,  in  which  we  have  been 
placed  by  the  separation  of  the  City  parishes  into  two  schedules. 

579.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  reason  for  giving  this  preference  to  the 
other  parishes  is  that  you  wish  to  secure  co-operation  with  as  many  parishes  as 
you  can  ? — That  is  one  reason. 

580.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  entitled  in  justice  and  fairness  to  the 
preference,  but  that  ttiis  is  an  inducement  to  them r— Also  in  justice  and 
fairness. 

581.  You  do  conceive  there  are  reasons  in  justice  and  fairness  for  this  pre- 
ference ? — Yes. 

582.  Supposing  a  fund  comes  from  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  and  there 
is  a  surplus  there,  you  think  that  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  has  a 
preferential   claim  to   the  parishioners  of  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel  ? —  Having 
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regard  to  the  historical  connection  between  the  two,  and  they  are  both 
within  the  boundary  of  the  same  City,  undoubtedly  there  is  a  ^sentimental 
Reason  for  giving  them  a  preference ;  I  put  it  no  higher. 

583.  Merely  a  sentimental  reason? — It  is  one  that  is  very  effectual  in  all 
these  matters  of  feeling. 

584.  You  do  conceive  that  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldg^ate,  is  entitled 
to  preference  over  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  as  regards  St.  JVlildred's,  liread- 
street  ? — I  have  explained,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment. 

585.  You  have  put  it  in  your  Bill  ?— Yes. 

586.  Therefore  you  consider  them  entitled?— In  that  way,  and  only  to  that 
extent.  '    . 

587.  You  do  that  even,  although  such  parishes  as  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  may 
have  an  immense  amount  of  charitable  funds? — And  they  have  also  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  poor. 

588.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenues  of  St.  Botolph*s,  Aldgate,  are  ?— Roughly, 
I  do. 

5-89.  What  are  they  ?— £.  10,000  a  year. 

590.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  St.  Bofolph's,  Aldgate,  is  ? — I 
cannot  remember  at  the  present  moment ;  it  is  a  very  large  parish. 

591.  It  is  under  9,000,  at  any  rate?— Of  the  10,000 1,  a  year,  6,000  /.  is  Sir 
John  Cass'  Charity, 

592.  Supposing  the  population  of  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  is  8,000,  do  you 
consider  that  10,000  /.  a  year  is  only  a  reasonable  sum  to  have  in  a  parish 
of  that  character? — I  think  the  conditions  put  to  me  do  not  represent  the 
facts. 

593.  I  ask  you,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  conditions.  Assume  Sfc. 
Bodolph's,  Aldgate,  was  10,000  /.  a  year,  and  a  population  of  8,000  or  9,000, 
do  you  consider  that  it  requires  money  so  much  as  (o  be  entitled  to  a  surplus 
from  other  City  parishes,  in  addition  to  its  own  charity  funds? — You  have 
omitted  from  the  supposition  the  fact  that  Aldgate  goes  outside  the  City,  and 
that  there  is  an  enormous  population  outside  the  City. 

594.  Mr.  Firth^  If  I  may  interrupt  for  a  moment,  the  population  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldgate,  is  6,269  ? — ^The  night  population. 

595.  Mr.  BryceJ]  Do  you  deal  with  anything  except  the  night  population  r — 
Yes 

596.  What  proviso  is  there  for  day  population  in  your  Bill: — I  do  not 
know. 

597.  Then  how  can  you  bring  in  day  and  night  population,  if  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  in  your  Bill?— I  must  consider;  I  think  not.  1  have  already 
explained  that. 

598.  Is  there  any  provision  for  what  you  call  day  population  in  your  Bill? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is. 

599.  May  I  take  it  that  you  conceive  that  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  would  be 
entitled  to  have  a  share  in  the  surplus  from  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  although 
it  has  got  already  a  population  of  6,000,  and  an  income  of  10,000  /.  ? — No,  not 
entitled. 

600.  Then  what  becomes  of  your  former  argument ;  how  do  you  reconcile 
it  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  they  have  a  claim 
which  is  not  a  title. 

601.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  you  think  they  have  a  claim  in  spite  of 
their  having  10,000/.  a  year  of  their  own  ? — I  do. 

602.  Do  you  ol)ject  to  the  power  to  sell,  which  is  contained  in  Clause  35  of 
the  Public  bill  ?— We  do  object  to  that. 

603.  On  what  ground,  considering  it  is  merely  a  discretionary  power  in  the 
Commissioners?— There  is  no  consultation  at  all  with  the  governing  bodies,  and 
the  powers  already  existing  for  the  sale  of  charity  property,  which  is  only  pos- 
sible in  cases  where  the  sale  is  advantageous  to  the  charity,  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  could  give  you  many  instances  within  my  own  recent  experience 
of  sales  of  charity  property  where  occasion  has  required  it,  and  re-investment  of 
the  money  in  land,  so  as  to  insure  the  constant  increase  which  arises  from  the 
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growth  in  the  value  of  land.  One  other  reason  for  objecting  to  it  is,  that 
the  sale  of  the  charity  property  under  that  power  and  investment  of  the  money, 
for  instance,  in  Government  stock,  would  eflfectually  stop  the  development  of  the 
income. 

604.  You  said  that  in  your  evidence  in  chief? — Yes. 

605.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  many  cases  now  in  which  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  charities  that  some  of  their  real  property  inside 
the  City  should  be  sold  ? — Not  property  inside  the  City,  There  are  some  few 
cases  I  know,  but  not  as  a  rule,  where  the  sale  of  City  property  is  a  practical 
thing. 

606.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  people  are  buying  up  property  ?— 
Pardon  me,  I  have  not  finished  my  answer.  I  say  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  that  charity  property  should  be  sold  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commisaiouers  the  money  is  being  reinvested  in  the  purchase 
of  City  ground-rents. 

607.  Mr,  Baring.]  I  suppose  then  you  sell  property  bringing  in  less  income, 
and  buy  property  that  will  bring  you  in  more  at  present? — Ii  more  frequently 
happens  in  this  way ;  that  various  public  bodies,  such  as  railways,  and  autho- 
rities carrying  out  other  public  improvements,  take  charity  property,  and  the 
purchase -money  is  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  reinvested  in 
the  purchase  of  freehold  ground-rents  in  the  City,  and  that  has  been  attended 
with  enormous  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  charities. 

608.  Mr.  Bryce."]  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  carry  it  further  in  the  case  of 
many  properties  where  like  improvements  are  being  carried  out  by  private 
persons,  and  where  there  are  small  pieces  of  charity  property  that  could  be  sold 
with  great  advcintage  to  persons  erecting  a  large  block  of  warehouses,  for 
instance  ? — Wherever  that  is  the  case  it  can  be  done  now. 

609.  Is  there  any  reason  why  power  should  not  be  ecntinued  in  the  Com- 
missioners to  do  it? — But  power  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  without  consulting  the  Governing  Bodies,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it.  The  thing  can  be  done  absolutely  well  now  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governing  Bodies  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I 
conceive  that  clause  was  a  clause  in  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  Bill  of  1870. 

610.  You  have  observed  that  the  clause  of  the  Public  Bill  is  to  suspend  the 
action  of  the  Governing  Bodies  in  the  case  of  the  parishes  in  the  Second 
Schedule?-'!  have  observed  that,  and  I  think  that  is  objectionable. 

611.  That  is  objectionable  in  your  view  ;  but  assuming  that  to  be  done,  have 
you.  any  objection  to  Clause  36  ? — ^There  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

612.  Assuming  the  scheme  of  the  Public  Bill  as  regards  the  trustees  and  the 
smaller  parishes,  have  you  any  objection  to  Clause  36  ? — Yes,  because  it  would 
he  a  most  injurious  thing ;  or  at  all  events,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  a  most 
improper  thing  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power,  pending  the 
formation  of  a  new  Governing  Body,  to  realise  the  charity  property ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

613.  Why  not  ?  — Because  I  venture  to  say  that  the  new  Governing  Body 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  property. 

614.  It  is  not  the  application  of  the  property  ? — The  disposition  I  said  ;  the 
sale  of  property. 

615.  Why  should  the  new  Governing  Body  be  any  more  competent  to  decide 
when  property  should  be  sold  than  the  Commissioners  ? — They  would  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  present  Governing  Bodies  do, 
and  if  you  propose  to  make  a  new  Governing  Body  to  deal  with  the  Charities, 
you  ought  to  give  them  the  same  power  that  the  trustees  now  enjoy. 

616.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Bill  that  prevents  them  having  that  power  after 
they  are  constituted  ? — You  have  taken  power  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  sell  without  consulting  them. 

617.  After  the  new  governing  body  is  constituted,  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
Public  Bill  that  prevents  them  exercising  that  power  ? — Yes,  the  Commissioner 
would  say  under  this  section  that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  them  to  put  their 
claim  forward. 
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618.  The  power  of  the  Comraissioners  would  come  to  an  end  in  a  fixed  period 
of  time  ? — Their  powers  would  not  survive  them. 

6ig.  You  remarked  in  your  comments  on  the  14th  Section  of  the  Private 
Bill,  that  the  trustees  would  be  willing  to  unite ;  what  reason  have  you  for 
thinking  that  the  trustees  would  be  willing  to  unite  with  these  other  governing 
hodies? — My  experience  of  them. 

620.  What  experience  have  you  had  of  them  ?— Ten  years'  experience. 

621.  In  your  own  parish  r — Yes. 

622.  In  any  other  parish  ? — No, 

623.  Then  you  make  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  trustees  over  the 
whole  City  of  London  on  the  ground  of  your  experience  in  your  own  parish  ? — 
And  information  obtained  during  the  progress  of  this  investigation. 

624.  What  is  there  in  that  that  leads  you  to  believe  the  trustees  will  of  their 
own  accord  unite  with  other  bodies? — The  advantage  of  doing  so  in  many 
cases  ;  the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Where  the 
same  trustees  have  happened  to  be  the  trustees  of  different  charities,  they  have 
as  a  matter  of  practice  united  in  their  management. 

625.  Give  me  some  cases? — A  very  large  parish  where  the  charities  have 
become  vested  in  the  same  persons  has  welded  tliose  separate  charities  together 
into  one  body,  and  dealt  with  them  constantly  jointly,  although  each  charity  is 
in  itself  a  distinct  separate  ciiurity,  and  has  no  business  to  be  amalgamated 
at  all. 

626.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you  about ;  you  are  speaking  of  cases  of 
different  charities  having  become  vcbted  in  the  same  persons ;  I  am  asking  you 
about  different  bodies  of  trustees  uniting  with  one  another,  which  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  ? — There  is  a  great  resemblance  ;  but  I  know  of  it  being  frequently 
done  in  the  same  parish. 

627.  Give  me  an  example  either  in  different  parishes  or  in  the  same  parish 
uniting  with  one  another? — lean  do  so,  and  I  will  find  them  out  for  you. 

628.  What  objection,  may  I  ask,  is  taken  by  the  Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill 
to  one  of  the  objects  in  the  Public  Bill  mentioned  ;  secondly,  "To  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  libraries,  or  museums,  or  art  collections  within  the 
Metropolis,  under  such  provisions  as  may  make  them  useful  to  the  poorer  in- 
habitants thereuf ;  '*  why  were  those  omitted  from  the  objects  of  the  Private 
Bill  ? — No  objection  was  taken  to  it  at  all ;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
the  sentence,  "  Libraries,  or  museums,  or  art  collections  within  the  Metropolis," 
was  not  in  the  Public  Bill  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1881,  and,  as  the  Private 
Bill  preceded  the  Public  Bill  of  1882,  we  had  not  the  advantage  of  that  sugges- 
tion, or  else  very  likely  we  should  have  adopted  it. 

629.  May  I  take  it  you  have  no  objection  now? — ^Not  the sh'ghtest. 

630.  Do  you  speak  personally,  or  do  you  speak  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
opinion?^  of  others  ? — What  I  believe  to  be  the  opinions  of  others. 

631.  You  represented,  in  your  evidence  in  chief,  that  the  Royal  Commission 
required  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies  to  their  consolidation,  in  the  same 
way  that  your  Private  Bill  requires  it ;  is  that  the  case  ? — I  believe  so,  if  I 
said  so. 

632.  You  do  not  wish  to  make  any  correction  of  your  evidence  on  that  point? 
— I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  any  correction  if  it  is  neces- 
sary :  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  by  looking  for  it. 

633.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  passage;  but  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  an  error ;  you  implied  that  the  Private  Bill  had  followed  the  Uoy^d 
Commission  ? — It  is  so  here.  T  can  find  the  passage.  It  is  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  final  Report,  signed  by  the  six  Commissioners :  "  In  conclusion  we 
have  to  observe  that  in  proposing  this  scheme,"  and  so  on. 

634.  That  is  not  the  passage  I  am  referring  you  to  r — That  is  the  one  I  had 
in  mind. 

635.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  not  what  my  question  goes  to ;  my  question 
goes  to  the  passage  on  page  11  ?— However,  this  is  the  one  I  had  in  mind :  "We 
have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  to  eifect  the  union  of  these  charities."  That 
points  to  the  union  of  governing  bodies. 
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6^6.  Do  T  take  it  that  your  answer  was  based  on  that  concluding  paragraph 
onjpage  12  ?— I  think  so,  if  I  remember  rightly* 

037.  That  is  enough  for  my  puipose  ;  can  you  tell  me  what  the  trustees  of 
these  parochial  charities  are;  what  class  of  society  they  belong  to  c — Gentlemen. 

638.  Cannot  you  be  a  little  more  specific  than  that.  We  know  the  term 
gentleman  is  one  of  very  wide  application  ?—  They  include  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

639.  You  know  perfectly  well  what  my  question  is  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  They  are  taken  from  every  class.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  selection  is 
inclination  to  do  the  duty. 

640.  1  wish  you  would  answer  the  question.  I  ask  you  what  class  of  persons, 
as  a  rule,  these  trustees  are  ? — No  class  at  all.  Every  class  contributes  to  the 
trustees. 

641 .  Cannot  you  say  anything  more  general,  as  to  whether  they  are  merchants 
or  shopkeepers  ? — No  one  can  say  that,  because  there  is  no  mode  of  classification 
of  that  kind.  You  cannot  reduce  the  City  trustees  to  a  class.  I  can  say  this, 
that  they  are  a  class  who  do  not  reside  in  the  City. 

642.  Are  they  mostly  engaged  in  business  in  the  City? — I  think  a  large 
number  of  them  ai-e,  but  a  very  great  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  the 
spiritual  cure  of  souls. 

643.  Mr.  Barinff.']  I  understand  they  are  the  trustees  you  do  not  represent  ? 
— I  think  we  do  to  some  extent. 

644.  Mr.  Brj/ce.]  To  what  extent  do  you  represent  the  clergy  r  —To  this 
extent ;  that  where  a  representative  has  been  appointed  by  a  parish,  we  are 
then  representing  the  whole  of  that  parish,  including  the  clergymen. 

645.  Would  you  say  you  represent  the  clergy  ;  supposing  the  clergyman  of  a 
particular  parish  was  opposed  to  your  scheme,  and  was  out- voted  by  the  two 
churchwardens,  or  the  other  trustees  ? — I  think  so,  in  a  very  limited  sense. 

646.  We  understand  what  you  mean  now  by  representation.  What  means 
do  you  suggest  the  trustees  have  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  their 
parish  ? — Personal  knowledge  of  the  poor  in  many  cases. 

647.  They  do  not  live  there  altogether? —No. 

648.  They  go  there  during  business  hours?— They  are  there  during  the  day- 
time. 

649.  Are  they  occupied  in  business  while  they  are  there? — Sometime  sand 
sometimes  not.  The  administration  of  the  charities  in  the  City  is  a  favourite 
occupation  of  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  business. 

650.  Do  1  understand  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  country, 
or  from  the  suburbs,  where  ihey  live,  into  the  City  parishes,  and  there  occupying 
themselves  with  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? — I  believe  so,  in  many 
cases* 

6.5 1 .  Could  you  give  us  some  cases  r — The  gentlemen  of  the  executive  cona- 
mittee  promoting  this  Bill. 

652.  Are  they  mostly  retired  from  business? — Not  all  of  them,  but  some 
of  them. 

653.  They  make  it  their  practice  to  come  into  town  and  work  amongst  the 
poor? — I  cannot  go  so  far  into  the  personal  habits  of  these  gentlemen. 

654.  I  want  to  understand  what  it  is  you  mean  to  tell  us  r — I  mean  to  say  the 
trustees  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  poor,  to  whom  they  give  their  gifts. 

655.  How  many  trustees  can  you,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  say  that 
of  ? — All  that  1  know. 

656.  How  many  ? — ^Eighty. 

657  They  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  personal  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor? — Yes. 

658.  Will  you  bring  us  a  list  of  them  ? — I  can  give  the  names  of  500  or 
600  gentlemen  who  do  take  interest  in  these  charities. 

659.  I  have  not  seen  that  list? — Who  are  trustees  of  the  charities. 

660.  Trustees  of  the  charities.  I  want  the  names  of  persons  who  occupy 
themselves  by  ascertaining  by  personal  inquiry  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
parish  ?— That  is  impossii)le  for  me  to  say,  but  a  general  answer  is  applicable  to 
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this   question,  and  you  may  take  it  all  the  trustees  of  all  the  aty  charities 
habitually  do  that« 

661.  That  is  the  best  answer  you  can  give  one  r — ^That  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  give  you. 

(i6'2.  ITiat  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Do  you  know  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  Metropolis  ?— 
Yes. 

^  663.  Do  you  conceive  that  they  are  not  a  proper  body  to  appoint  persons  to 
sit  upon  the  new  governing  body  of  the  parochial  charities  ? — It  is  no  part  of 
their  business. 

664.  Do  you  conceive  tliat  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  Metropolis  are 
not  a  body  who  may  be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  how  charity  money 
ought  to  be  applied  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  a  great  many  of  them. 

665.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  trustees,  whom  you  profess  to  represent,  would 
object  to  the  appointment  of  persons  nominated  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  r — ^They  would  not  object  to  the  persons  but  to  the  mode  of  nomination. 

()66.  They  would  object  to  the  nomination  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? — Yes,  because  that  is  not  a  sufficiently  representative  nomination. ' 

667.  Although  they  represent  the  poor  law  guardians  of  the  Metropolis  r — 
True. 

668.  Have  you  noticed  upon  the  new  governing  body,  as  proposed  by  the 
Public  Bill,  there  are  five  persons  who  would  represent  the  City  of  London  in 
one  way  or  another,  but  only  four  who  would  represent  the  Metropolis  ? — That 
does  not  appear. 

669.  Have  you  noticed  that  three  persons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, one  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  and  one  to  be  elected  by 
the  churchwardens  ? — The  Fellows  of  Sion  College  could  not  be  counted  in  that 
list,  because  they  represent  the  clergy  of  the  whole  Metropolis. 

670.  That  is  not  so ;  you  are  mistaken  ? — If  1  am  mistaken  I  will  at  once 
admit  it. 

671.  They  represent  the  City  and  a  few  parishes  outside  the  City? — ^The  whole 
of  the  Metropolis. 

672.  No,  certainly  not?— I  have  been  so  informed. 

673.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  upon  the  scheme  of 
this  governing  body  has  only  four  members,  the  City  having  five  ? — I  think  you 
have  not  got  enough  to  represent  any  oue  of  the  constituencies. 

674.  You  conceive  that  it  is  an  inadequate  representation  for  the  City,  although 
the  City  has  a  majority  ? — The  whole  representation  is  inadequate. 

675.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  City  as 
compared  with  the  Metropolis,  because  the  persons  nominated  by  Her  Majesty 
may  either  represent  the  City  or  the  Metropolis,  as  it  may  happen  ? — I  think 
the  representatives  appointed  by  the  churchwardens  would  be  appointed  by  such 
a  fluctuating  body. 

676.  I  point  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  City  would  nominate  or  elect 
five  persons.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  an  inadequate  representation  for  a  seat 
upon  that  board  ? — I  do,  tor  the  City  charities. 

677.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  income  you  conceive  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  operation  of  the  Commission  by  the  provision  in  your  Private  Bill  that 
scheme  should  not  be  afiected  which  were  made  within  the  last  50  years  ? — I 
think  that  clause  might  be  modified. 

678.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that ;  please  answer  the  question  ? — If  you  will 
allow  me. 

679.  Tell  me  how  much  income  would  be  withdrawn  by  that  clause  of  yours  ? 
— I  think  that  may  be  so  modified. 

680.  I  must  ask  you,  once  for  all,  to  answer  my  questions ;  if  you  choose  to  go 
on  and  make  volunteer  remarks  of  your  own  afterwards  you  may  do  so,  but 
your  business  is  to  answer  my  questions.  Sir? — In  regard  to  Clause  16,  I  say 
that  it  would  affect  a  good  deal  of  income;  but  I  also  say  that  the  term  50  years 
might  be  considered,  and  that  only  such  schemes  should  be  excluded  from  inter- 
ference by  the  Act  as  are  of  such  recent  date,  and  such  beneficial  operation  that 
they  may  well  be  preserved. 

681.  Can 
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68  k  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  income  which  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Commissioners  by  that  clause  in  your  Bill 
as  it  novi'  stands? — About  40,000/;  a  year. 

682.  Mr.  Walter  Jafnes.'\  How  much  of  the  40,000  /.  would  be  aflFected  by 
the  scheme  promoted  in  1877,  in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  parish  ? — ^That  scheme 
in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  includes  3,000  /.  a  year,  of  whicli  some  part  is  still 
open  to  a  scheme  to  be  promoted  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Barthalomew,  Moor- 
lane,  and  that  would  not  be  touched  by  this  clause. 

•  683.  Chairman.]  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  somewhat  more  accu- 
rately or  more  closely,  the  diflFerence  between  tlie  two  Bills  in  respect  of  the 
future  management  of  property  by  the  trustees  of  the  charities  ? — The  private 
Bill,  if  I  may  put  my  own  first,  retains  the  management  of  the  property  in  the 
present  hanas.  All  the  surplus  income  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Commission 
and  handed  over  to  a  new  governing  body. 

684.  Only  the  incomer— Only  the  income  ;  that  saves  the  enormous  compen- 
satory claims  which  must  otherwise  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners. 

685.  What  are  the  compensatory  claims  ? — Claims  by  the  recipients  of  the 
gifts  and  by  the  official  classes  of  persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  property. 

686.  Surely  the  difference  must  consist  mainly  in  compensating  those  con- 
cerned in  the  management,  not  those  receiving  the  charity,  because  they  could 
be  compensated  under  both  schemes?— I  cannot  tell  the  exact  proportion,  but 
that  is  probably  so. 

687.  What  does  the  public  Bdl  propose  ? — The  public  Bill  proposes  to  leave 
five  of  the  largest  parishes  in  their  present  condition,  and  that  the  surplus 
income  should  be  devoted  to  their  use,  which  includes  the  parish  of  Cripplegate, 
which  I  represent.  That  makes  a  new  circle  within  which  the  mischiefe  that 
both  Bills  are  intended  to  cure  will  continue,  and  seriously  continue,  and  those 
five  parishes  will  most  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  hence,  want  another 
Bill  for  their  fresh  management.  Then  all  the  charities  in  the  City  are  taken 
together  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  administrators,  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  governing  bodv,  and  schemes  framed  for  them  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
other  Bill. 

688.  Does  it  take  the  management  entirely  from  the  hands'of  the  old  trustees  ? 
— Entirely,  as  to  the  106  parishes. 

689.  And  vests  it  in  the  new  Commissioners? — Not  in  the  new  Commis- 
sioners, but  in  the  new  governing  body. 

690.  Whereas  your  scheme  would  leave  the  old  trustees  surviving ;  would 
leave  them  managers  of  their  existing  property,  but  would  take  from  them  their 
suiplus  income  ? — Yes. 

691.  So  that  you  might  have  the  case  of  a  body  of  trustees  having  the  distri- 
bution of  a  very  small  amount  of  charity  within  their  district,  and  yet  managing 
a  very  large  amount  of  income,  and  handing  the  great  bulk  of  that  income  only 
over  to  the  new  governing  body  for  distribution? — Yes,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
that  anomaly  and  to  provide  for  that  case,  ue  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  intend  it  should  have  effect,  that  those  trustees  in  such 
a  case  should  hand  over  to  the  new  governing  body  their  capital  and  estate  as 

•well  as  the  income. 

692.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  ? — The  only  difference  is  that  their 
consent  should  be  obtained. 

693.  But  is  it  probable  that  they  would  give  their  consent  ? — Most  probable 
that  they  would. 

694.  Why  ? — Because  they  would  have  no  distribution  of  the  money.  The 
administration  of  the  Charity  is  not  a  thing  that  the  trustees  crave  in  order  that 
they  may  manage  the  property,  but  to  benefit  the  recipients. 

695.  Why  should  not  you  provide  that  surplus  property  should  he  handed 
over  at  once,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  consent  of  the  trustees? — In  order  that 
there  may  be  time  for  that  kind  of  inquiry  and  joint  and  concerted  action  which 
comes  out  of  the  operation  of  trustees  and  Commissioners  conferring  to- 
gether. 
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696.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  a  body  of  trustees  iu  the 
management  of  a  large  charity  fund  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  was  still 
left  to  their  distribution  ?— Certainly  it  would  not  be  desirable,  and  it  would  not 
happen. 

697.  Surely  your  Bill  provides  that  it  should  happen,  unless  those  trustees 
give  their  consent  ? — They  do  consent.  They  are  always  consenting  to  reforms 
of  all  kinds.     They  are  here  for  that  purpose. 

698.  Then  you  have  such  confidence  in  their  reforming  zeal,  that  you  think 
they  would  do  that  which  you  do  not  provide  should  be  done  under  the  Bill  t — 
I  have  had  such  experience  of  it  They  are  constantly  reforming ;  and  this  Bill 
is  a  belter  Bill  than  the  Public  Bill. 

699.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  body  of  trustees  possessing  charitable  pro- 
perty to  the  extent,  say,  of  5,000  /.  a  year,  and  that  under  your  Bill,  as  you 
propose  it,  they  would  be  left  with  a  distribution  only  of  1,000  /.  a  year ;  do 
you  think  it  is  probable  rhey  would  hand  over  the  surplus  of  4,000  /.  a  year  to 
the  new  governing  body? — i  think,  in  a  proper  case,  they  would.  1  think  that 
is  quite  possible.  1  know  this,  that  in  my  own  parish  the  trustees  o\  Elizabeth 
Palmer's  Charity,  finding  they  had  only  the  management  of  the  property  itself, 
applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  divide  the  management  of  the  property 
amongst  the  bodies  entitled  to  receive  the  income,  and  that  was  done. 

700.  You  stated  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
question  in  the  Public  Bill  was,  that  they  would  have  to  compensate  largely  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  management  ? — Yes  ;  and  therefore  we  put  that  compensa- 
tion cisuise  that  it  should  only  extend  for  the  lives  of  persons  who  are  now  there, 
which  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  to  which  your  questions  have 
just  been  pointed. 

701.  Does  the  Public  Bill  provide  for  the  compensation  of  vestry  clerks  and 
other  officers  ? — I  think  so  ;  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  language  that 
our  Bill  does.  There  is  no  diflference  of  opinion  about  that.  We  have  adopted 
their  clause. 

702.  Mr.  Firth.']  Tliere  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  arising  out  of  a 
question  put  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  with  regard  to 
the  City  poor-rate,  and  the  Act  for  relieving  paupers ;  I  think  the  common  poor 
fund  only  applies  to  about  half  the  cost  of  paupers,  the  other  half  is  borne  by  the 
localities  ? — I  believe  out-door  relief  is  chjarged  against  the  particular  parishes, 
but  the  contribution  levied  upon  the  parishes  is  not  levied  in  any  proportion  to 
the  out-door  relief,  but  in  proportion  to  the  rate  provided, 

703.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  amounts  to  about  half  in  London  r — It  does  not 
affect  the  contribution  at  all. 

704.  But  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  paupers  in  London  is  not  borne  out  of 
the  common  poor  fund  ? — No. 

705.  That  was  the  point  of  my  question.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this: 
have  any  vestry  meetings  been  held,  i  see  in  this  list  you  have  six  trustees  and 
70  vestry  clerks;  have  any  vestry  meetings  been  held? — A  great  many.  I 
think  in  almost  all  the  parishes  vestry  meetings  were  held,  as  far  as  I  know. 

706.  Can  you  tell  me  in  this  circular  what  your  authority  is  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Committee  is  advised  that  the  contribution  must  be  allowed  as  a 

K roper  expenditure  of  charity  funds  ? — I  have  been  asked  that  question  by  the 
[ember  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

707.  Then  it  appears  firom  this  circular  that  you  considered  it  necessary  to 
oppose  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  last  year.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  Sir  Thomas  Nelson,  the 
Acting  Remembrancer  of  the  City,  was  acting  on  your  behalf  in  the  course  he 
took  with  regard  to  thai  Bill? — I  do  not  know  that  he  took  any  course. 

708.  Did  he  act  on  your  behalf ?— Do  you  mean  on  my  own  behalf? 

709.  On  behalf  of  this  organisation  ?-«— I  do  not  know.  I  never  instructed 
him.  1  am  not  aware  that  he  had  any  instructions  to  act.  If  he  acted,  he 
acted  on  his  own  motion,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

710.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  been  alluded 
to.  They  act  as  Charity  Commissioners,  I  believe,  in  some  schemes,  and  they 
act  in  other  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act?— That  is  so. 

711.  Since 
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711.  Since  the  abolition  oF  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  tliey  are  now 
amalgamated,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  could  the  parishes  have  had  schemes  to  remedy  the 
defects  which  they  wished  themselves  to  remedy  r — In  some  few  cases  they 
might. 

712.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  hnve  sanctioned  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  charities  which  th^  wished  to  be  remedied  :-— 
That  is  80  in  some  cases. 

713.  And  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  powerless  themselves  under  their 
Act  to  remedy  defects  which  you  wished  to  be  remedied  in  schemes?-^ 
Certainly. 

714.  And  there  was  no  possibility,  if  jrou  went  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
under  the  present  state  of  afiSurs  with  tbe  permission  of  the  Attorney  General, 
of  remedying  your  schemes? — ^The  Attorney  General  moving  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  moved  by  the  trustees,  could  not  have 
made  the  schemes  th^t  we  ar^  proposing  hot  the  Bill. 

715.  Then  there  were  no  other  means  for  these  charity  trustees  in  order  that 
their  charities  might  be  more  beneficially  distributed  than  they  had  the  power 
so  to  do,  except  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  public  or  private. 

Ke-ejcamined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

716.  Some  cominents  has  been  made  about  your  calling  this  Private  Bill  the 
City  Bill.  What  did  you  menn  by  calling  it  the  City  Bill  ? — Because  it  was 
introduced  by  the  four  City  Members  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  and  it  was  a 
convenient  term  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  Bill. 

717.  It  was  merely  a  short  name  to  give  it  ? — Yes. 

718.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  City  of  London  have  petitioned  against 
tliis  Bill ;  have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  Petition  ? — There  is  one  nere. 

719.  We  were  told  just  now  that  the  City  has  petitioned  against  this  Bill. 
This  is  the  Petition,  and  this  is  the  only  important  allegation  in  the  Petition,  as 
you  will  see.  "Your  Petitioners,  while  not  objecting  to  the  general  principle 
and  provisions  of  the  Bill,  considering  that  the  definition  of  the  metropolis  in 
Clause  40  of  the  Bill  requires  alteration."  Is  that  the  extent,  as  far  as  you 
know^  of  the  opposition  of  the  Qty  to  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

720.  And  it  is  limited  to  that  definition  of  the  metropolitan  area r-^ Yes. 

721.  The  Petition  winds  up  on  page  2  in  this  way :  *^  Your  Petitioners  submit 
that  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Clause  40,  is  untrue,  and 
incapable  of  proof."  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  opposition  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  the  City  Bill  is  concerned,  or  to  the  Private  Bill,  as  it  is  called  in  this 
room,  it  is  limited  entirely  to  Clause  40  ? — ^Yes. 

722.  Now  have  you  seen  the  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Londofi  against 
the  Public  Bill  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

CAairwaw.]  I  think  we  may  take  it  shortly  that  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don object  t?  the  Public  Bill. 

Mr.  O'HaraJ]  And  fiirther,  that  they  object  more  to  the  Public  Bill  than 
to  the  Private  Bill. 

Chairmav.']  That  we  quite  understand.  We  have  got  all  these  Petitions 
b^ore  us. 

The  Witness^  They  say  :  "  The  object  and  purposes  of  the  two  Bills  are 
the  same ;  but  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill  is  promoted  l>y  the 
trustees  of  the  charities,  and  its  provisions  are  in  many  respects  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  rights  and  interests  of  your  Petitioners  and  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  recipients  of  the  charities,  than  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  now  objected  to." 

723.  Now  you  were  asked  the  question  by  an  honourable  Member  with 
regard  to  your  opmion  as  to  the  adrantage  of  exhibitions,  technical  instruction, 
secondary  education,  or  art  education,  and  you  replied  very  fully.     Are  you 
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amare  that  the  two  Bills,  the  Private  Bill  and  the  Public  Bill,  make  provision 
for  exactly  the  game  objects  in  that  respect  ?— Yes,  and  in  the  same 
words. 

724.  V^  ith  one  exception,  that  the  Public  Bill  concludes  "  or  otherwise  as  to 
the  Commissioners  may  seem  good "  ? — That  is  modified  in  the  Private 
Bill. 

725.  In  the  Private  Bill  it  stops  at  the  words,  "  or  of  art  education.*'  As  this 
clause  was  put  to  you  by  an  honourable  Member,  and  you  were  asked  a 
question  about  it,  can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why  it  is  you  object  to  the 
words,  **or  otherwise  as  to  the  Commissioners  may  seem  good  "  ?— I  think  they 
are  covered  by  the  final  Clause  5.     It  is  merely  taking  out  a  superfluity. 

726.  You  were  asked  by  an  honourable  Member  with  regard  to  the  benefits 
of  ecclesiastical  charity  property,  and  some  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the 
surplus  income  being  applied  to  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction  of  one  class 
of  the  community,  instead  of  being  applied  to  religious  purposes  generally,  for 
the  general  advantage  of  all  creeds.  If  you  look  at  Clause  15  of  the  Public 
Bill,  and  Clause  12  of  the  Private  Bill,  do  you  say  that  the  concluding  words  of 
those  paragraphs  are  just  the  same  ? — Yes.* 

727.  So  that,  in  fact,  in  both  Bills  they  devote  the  surplus  to  certain  purposes; 
spiritual  ministrations  in  churches,  and  so  on,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines, 
or  by  the  ministers  of  the  Chmrch  of  England,  as  by  law  established  in  the 
more  populous  districts  in  the  metropolis.  In  that  respect  the  Public  Bill  and 
the  Private  Bill  agree  ? — They  do. 

728.  Now  with  regard  to  your  representing  the  86  parishes  that  have  con- 
sented ;  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  fact  that  according  to  your  view  you  represent 
the  86  parishes  ? — Yes,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

729.  Do  you  have  that  statement  upon  the  fact  of  having  met  at  your  com- 
mittee certain  gentlemen  who  purported  to  represent  certain  districts  ? — Yes, 
til  at  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

730.  And  you  conclude,  naturally,  they  came  there  with  power  to  represent 
those  districts  ? — ^They  were  invited  to  be  sent,  and  they  came  in  consequence  of 
the  invitation. 

731.  You  did  not  concern  yourself  to  know  how  they  were  elected  ;  but  you 
asked  for  representatives,  and  when  they  came  you  accepted  them  ?— Yes, 

Mr.  Firth.']  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  him  whether  he  did  concern  himself; 
because,  otherwise,  it  is  a  leading  question. 

732.  Mr.  O'Hara.']  Did  you  concern  yourself  as  to  how  they  were  returned  ? 
— No,  not  definitely. 

733.  Was  it  in  your  power  to  attend  the  election  of  these  different  persons 
who  purported  to  represent  thediflferent  charities?— No,  and  it  was  before  1  had 
much  to  do  with  the  management  of  it ;  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Freshfield. 

734.  You  were  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  you  had  volunteered  or 
whether  you  had  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Scnool  Board  to  state  all  the 
particulars  of  your  charities  ;  may  I  ask  you  why  you  did  not  respond  ? — In  my 
particular  case  because  I  did  not  get  the  invitation,  but  the  question  was  more 
general  than  that. 

735.  Will  you  deal  with  it  as  it  was  put  r— The  general  reason  was  that,  as 
far  as  I  understood  it,  the  trustees  did  not  feel  that  the  School  Board  were 
authorised  to  make  the  enquiries  they  set  about. 

736.  Mas  it  because  the  School  Board  were  acting  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  a  special  purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Firth.]  You  have  no  right  to  put  a  question  in  that  form.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  acted  most  discourteously  to  the  School  Board. 

737.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  1  am  asking  how  they  acted.  I  have  only  the  fact  as  it 
is  briefed  to  me.  (To  the  Witness.)  May  I  ask  you  when  the  Commissioners 
applied  to  the  trustees;  did  they  give  the  information  that  was  required  ?— In 
the  fullest  manner.  ,     1       a     .        i_ 

738.  May  I  ask  you  when  the  Public  Bill  was  pendmg  the  last  Session,  there 
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vas  a  scheme  proposed  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  views  of  the  trustees  ? — Yes,  and 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

739.  What  newspapers  was  the  scheme  published  in  ? — The  *'  City  Press  " 
and  the  "  Citizen." 

740.  Was  it  published  in  extenso  r — In  the  **  City  Press  "  in  ewtenso. 

740*.  Chairman.^  Was  that  the  whole  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  charities? 
— ^The  City  Bill ;  then  it  was  called  a  scheme. 

741.  Mr.  (yHaraJ]  Was  it  in  the  form  of  a  scheme  when  it  was  published  in 
the  newspapers? — Yes. 

742.  How  did  it  change  from  a  scheme  to  a  Bill  ?~Mr.  O'Hara  changed  it 
from  a  scheme  into  a  Bill. 

743.  No,  he  did  not ;  he  settled  the  scheme,  but  he  did  not  put  it  into  a  Bill. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  by  what  authority  that  scheme  was  turned  into  a  Bill  ? 
— By  the  authority  of  the  trustees. 

744*  Was  tliat  in  consequence  of  any  action  taken  at  a  public  meeting,  or 
otherwise  ?— -At  a  public  meeting  it  was  authorised,  held  in  August  1881. 

745.  Was  there  a  resolution  authorising  that  the  scheme  should  bo  turned  into 
a  Bill  ? — Yes,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pass  it  into  law. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 
Mr.  Jofin  Baggallay^  Sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

746.  Do  you  carry  on  business  in  the  City? — Yes 

747.  Where?— Love-lane,  Aldermanbury. 

748.  What  as  r — Manchester  merchant. 

749.  Have  you  any  connection  witli  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — I  am  a 
governor  of  the  hospital. 

750.  Where  do  you  live.^ — I  liveai  the  residence  that  is  given  me  as  treasurer 
of  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  Hospital  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

751 .  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  City  carrying  on  your  business? — Since 
1837. 

752.  What  parish  do  you  carry  on  your  business  in  ? — St.  Mary's,  Alderman- 
bury. 

753.  Are  you  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estates  of  the  parish? — Yes. 

754.  When  were  you  appointed  a  trustee  ? — I  forget  the  year  ;  about  1873  or 
1874. 

755.  Have  you  any  other  irust  duties  to  perform  in  the  parish  ? — I  am  trustee 
of  the  Church  Building  Fund  or  Church  Reparation  Fund,  and  matters  of  that 
sort.     1  have  been  churchwarden  and  overseer. 

756.  Have  you  filled  the  office  of  churchwarden  of  the  parish  ? — I  was  church- 
warden for  four  years  in  succession. 

757.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  parish  affairs?— -I  have  taken  a  great 
interest  for  many  years  past. 

758.  Have  you  extended  your  interest  to  the  management  of  the  estates  ? — 
Certainly. 

759.  And  the  funds  derived  from  those  estates  ? —Yes. 

760.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee,  first  of  all,  what  those  funds  are,  and 
next,  to  what  objects  they  are  devoted ;  what  are  the  particular  funds  that  come 
to  your  hands  for  administration?— This  is  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury.  There  is 
a  very  small  charity  poor  fund  not  exceeding  40  /.  or  50  /.  a  year,  and  they  have 
another  fund  that  the  parish  claim  as  their  own  private  exclusive  property. 

761.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  r-- About  1,200  I  or  1,300  I.  a  year. 

762.  How  do  you  spend  those  charities  ?— For  the  support  of  the  services  of 
the  church,  and  paying  the  incumbent. 

763.  What  do  you  pay  th«  incumbent  ?— We  are  bound  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  to  pay  250  /.  a  year,  and  we  supplement  that  with  a  gift  at  Easter ; 
latterly  that  has  been  200  guineas. 

764.  The  250 /.  is  paid  under  the  authority  of  what  Act?— I  really  cannot 
tell  you  the  Act.     It  nas  been  settled  by  a  very  old  Act  of  Parliament. 

765.  At  all  events  it  is  paid  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

Q.79.  o  3  766*  Now, 
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766.  Now,  what  does  the  rest  of  the  fund  do  ? — We  pay  a  large  sum  of  rnoaey, 
about  200  /.  or  250  L  a  year  to  the  overseers. 

767.  For  what  purpose  r —Practically,  it  is  ia  diminution  of  the  rtite. 

768.  In  ease  of  the  poor-rate  ? — Yes. 

769.  What  else  ?-  I  think  that  will  clear  it  all  up;  then  we  iuake  sevei^I 
small  gifts  to  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  schools  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    We  pay  the  vestry  clerk  a  salary. 

770.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  population  of  the  parish 

Mr.  Firth.]  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
I  thought  it  was  300.     Tliere  are  90  odd  in  the  rate-book. 
Firth.]  It  was  308  ten  years  ago. 

airman.^  How  many  inhabited  houses  are  there,  do  you  know?  — 
mot  say. 

ee  there  were  39  only  in  1871  f— It  is  a  small  parigh,  and  the  tendency 
)  reduce  the  number, 

.  Baring.']  What  does  the  rest  of  the  money  go  in  ?— I  thmk  that 
up  all  the  money  ;  I  see  the  expense  of  administration  during  my  four 
ice  came  to  20 1,  a  year.  The  church  expenses  came  to  450  /.  ;  that 
Ltenance  of  the  services  of  the  church. 

.  O'Hara.l  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  funds  are 
think  they  are  spent  most  economically.  During  the  four  years  I  w^is 
?  rather  I  can  speak  of  three  years  only,  because  I  could  not  find  the 
k,  the  expenses  were  under  20  /.  a  year. 

'.  Firth.]  Will  you  say  what  years  you  were  in  office?— Eighteen  hun- 
ixty-one  to  1864.     I  was  in  office  from  1860  to  1864. 
•.  O'Hara.]  Now  have  you  taken  my  part  in  the  promotion  ot  the 
1  ? — I  have,  a  very  active  part. 

3uld  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  part  you  have  taken  ?— I 
Qe  of  the  earliest  meetings  at  which  we  first  of  all  tried  to  invite  the 
n  of  the  churchwardens  generally.  We  then  found  we  had  rather 
stake ;  that  they  were  a  changeable  body  going  out  of  office  every 
that  many  of  them  were  not  really  trustees  of  their  charities,  and 
ing  about  the  charities,  so  we  rather  changed  our  ground,  and  then- 
TV  parish  to  send  us  a  trustee  who  could  act  permanently  with  us. 
3  trustees  we  elected  an  executive  committee.  I  had  the  honour  of 
ien  one  mvself,  and  our  business  has  been  to  draw  up  this  scheme,, 
ime  to  time  to  submit  it  to  general  meetings  of  the  trustees,  and  we 
id  to  alter  our  scheme  to  meet  their  views. 

)w  does  the  Private  Bill,  as  it  is  called  in  this  room,  meet  with  your 
-On  the  whole,  yes.  There  are  some  few  little  tilings,  but  no  one 
ps,  approve  of  every  item  in  such  a  Bill  as  that;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 

)w  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  Public  Bill  ?— In  so  fer  as  it  coffers. 
Private  Bill,  I  object  to  it.  I  think  it  will  not  work  well,  and  will  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  charities.  ^ 

r.  Firth.]  The  population  of  this  parish  is  168?- 1  am  not  aware  of 

ul  the  income  derived  is  1,386  Z.  according  to  the  last  Report  of  tlie 
m.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  of  that  1,386  I.  is  available  fijr  cliaru 
OSes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor?— A  very  small  sum  ;  under  30/.  a, 

3  you  receive  9  /.  10  s,  still  from  Lady  Gresham's  Charity  "!—£.  3  frpm 
ham.  -,, 

vill  ask  you  a  question  as  to  that,  as  it  illustrates  other  cases.     That 

in  which  I  think  property,  which  now  brings  in  more  than  1,000  (.  a 
left  when  it  amounted  to  a  very  small  sum,  charged  with  9  /.  10^.  ta 

?— 1   think  three  or  four  parishes  participated  to  the  extent  ot  3  L 

le  share  of  this  parish  is  3  /.—Yes  ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  present 

7!ll5i  For 
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785.  For  what  purpose  do  you  say  that  the  balance  of  this  1 ,386  /.  is  properly 
applicable  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

786.  For  what  purpose  do  you  say  it  is  properly  applicable  ? — It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  parishioners,  householders  of  the  parish.  It  has  not  been  left  by 
deed  or  will,  but  it  is  property  which  has  been  purchased. 

787.  Chairman.']  Then  it  is  not  a  charity,  properly  speaking  ?— Not  as  we 
consider. 

788.  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  :— Not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term. 

789.  Mr.  FwiLI  That  is  what  you  consider  ?— That  is  what  we  consider. 

790.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  able  to  trace  the  orii»in  of  this  fund  ? — 
Certainly. 

79  J .  Are  you  able  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  alUhe  money  which  you 
say  belongs  to  the  parish  estates  ?  —  I  think  we  can.  I  know  on  certain  occasions 
the  i^arishioners  have  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  raise  a  voluntary  rate  to 
buy  property,  and  have  agreed  to  a  double  assessment  to  buy  property. 

792  Do  you  say  that  you  can  show  that  either  the  whole,  or  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  present  income  of  the  parish  estates  is  derived  from  estates  so  pur- 
chased r — That  is  my  belief.  The  parisbioneis  have  used  it  in  any  way  they 
liave  thought  proper. 

793.  Give  me  any  one  single  illustration  of  a  property  bought  and  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  parish  in  this  parish  ? — This  property  was  of  very  different 
value  when  it  was  bought ;  it  has  very  largely  increased  in  value. 

794.  'Vhfii  is  an  observation  on  the  m^its ;  give  me  an  illustration  of  the 
fa(^  r  — I  am  speaking  now  merely  from  memory ;  but  I  have  a  recdtectkm  of 
-Ending  in  the  minute-books  a  case  where  the  parishioners  agreed  to  pay  douUe 

the  amount  they  were  assessed  to  the  poor,  in  order  tj  buy  certain  property. 
On  ancdier  CKK^ision  they  raised  500  L  by  voluntary  rate  to  buy  certain  pro- 
perty which,  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  does  not  rq)resent  the  value  of 
tfeat  property  now. 

795.  Do  you  surest  there  is  any  public  record  of  this? — Yes,  iu  the  vestry 
books  of  the  parisli. 

796.  Because  1  notice  in  this  Report  it  says  that  no  hisUu^y  as  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  these  trusts  has  been  found? — What  is  the  date  of  that 
inquiry  ? 

797.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  r— Oh,  yes,  long  before 
that. 

798.  Now,  as  to  your  method  of  appropriating  this.  Have  you  a  church  now 
tiiat  is  going  on  ? — Yes. 

799.  Is  it  open  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

800.  It  was  closed  this  lime  last  year  ? — It  was  closed  for  repairs. 

801.  You  give  the  clergyman  200  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  260/.  ? — Ycb; 
we  used  to  give  him  100  guineas. 

802.  How  many  householders  are  there  m  the  parish.  You  say  the  property 
belongs  to  the  householders  ? — I  do  not  know. 

803.  Are  there  50  f— I  should  have  thought  there  were  more  than  50  houses  ; 
but  I  think  you  told  me  there  were  only  39. 

804.  Chairman.]  I  said  39  inhabited  houses  in  1879?— I  thought  there  were 
more  than  that. 

805.  If  there  were  308  persons  living  in  the  parish  in  1871,  and  novy  there 
are  only  168  perscms,  one  may  imagine  that  the  inhabited  bouses  have  diminished 
in  proportion  ? — They  may  have  goue  away,  hut  the  houses  are  there  still, 

806.  But  by  inhabited  houses  one  means  houses  inhabited  during  the  night- 
time. Inhabited  houses  are  not  houses  devoted  to  si  1  ops  and  warehouses,  but 
houses  in  which  people  are  living  the  night-time  ?— I  could  not  say  that. 

Chairman.}  ITiat  is  what  it  does  mean  ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  the 
inhabited  houses  have  diminished  proportionately  as  the  inhabitants  have 
diminished. 

807.  Mr.  Firth.]  How  is  the  form  of  expenditure  decided  upon?— In  vestry. 

808.  Have  you  been  at  a  vestry  meeting  lately  ? — ^Yes. 

0.79.  G  4  809.  How 
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8oQ.  How  many  people  were  ihere  when  last  you  were  there? — About  15^ 
but  that  was  rather  more  than  the  average  number. 

8io.  You  must  have  had  something  special?— It  was  rather  special. 

8i  I.  Would  not  three  or  four  be  the  average  ? — No,  I  should  think  generally 
10  or  12. 

8i2.  I  see  you  give  the  vestry  clerk  130/.  a  year?— Yes;  he  is  assistant  over- 
seer as  well. 

813.  Do  you  consider  he  is  sufficiently  well  paid  r— I  think  not,  in  my  own 
opinion. 

814.  You  give  the  organist  50  /.,  the  lecturer  15  /.,  the  beadle  25  /.,  the  church 
attendant  20  /.,  and  the  church  choir  58  /.  11  s.  We  have  not  got  the  number  of 
people  who  go  to  the  church.  Then  you  give  the  incumbent  250  /•  a  year 
as  a  regular  income,^and  you  give  him  200  guineas  more? — We  have  done  so 
lately.     He  has  no  residence. 

815.  Then  you  give  250  /.  to  the  poor  rate  and  some  you  invest.     Would  you 

vhat  would  be  the  eflFect  of  this  City  Bill,  as  you  judge  it,  upon  your 
-Very  likely  to  take  it  away  from  us. 
To  take  all  this  away  ? — Possibly. 

iow  would  you  keep  your  church  running?— We  must  do  it  then  by 
ate  or  by  some  other  means.  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  retain  it,  but 
be  for  these  Commissioners  to  decide. 

'^ou  are  quite  willing  it  should  be  taken  away  ? — I  am  not  willing,  but 
submit  if  it  were  so  decided. 

)o  you  think  these  48  householders  could  continue  to  run  this  church 
iormous  expenditure  ? — It  is  not  absolutely  necessar)'  for  the  support  of 
5h.  If  we  made  a  rate  we  could  not  give  any  extra  money  to  the 
n,  for  instance. 

ir  Matthew  White  Ridl(yJ\  I  see  from  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners 
?es  invested  a  sum  of  113/.  ? — That  is  towards  the  substantial  reparo- 
le church.  Year  by  year  we  do  the  small  repairs  and  put  something 
year  for  a  restoration  fund. 

hat  would  not  be  the  way  that  the  parish  property  has  been  boujfht^ 
surplus  income? — No;  we  spent  400  /.  upon  the  occasion  the  chairman 
ed  to  in  the  re-decoration  of  the  church. 

ou  are  not  in  favour  of  either  of  these  Bills  before  the  Committee, 
hink  the  City  Bill  is  the  best  of  the  two  ? — ^Well,  it  is  my  own  child. 
o\k  are  in  favour  of  that  because  you  think  something  must  be  done 
itter  ?— There  are  trifling  divergences  on  which  I  should  not  agree,  but 
)  been  introduced  to  satisfy  other  people,  and  on  the  whole  I  approve 

Ll. 

ame  one  or  two  of  the  special  points  on  which  you  prefer  your  own 
B  public  Bill,  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked  that  question  ? — 
Bill  gives  us  possession  of  tlie  corpus  of  the  property,  and  the  manage- 
the  property.  We  are  living  on  the  spot,  and  speaking  for  my  own 
feel  I  can  better  deal  with  the  propert}%  which  is  house  property  in  the 
rhood,  than  persons  living  up  this  end  of  the  town  cotUd. 
there  any  other  matter  which  you  would  like  to  point  out  showing  the 
J  of  the  City  Bill,  in  your  opinion,  over  the  Public  Bill  ? — 1  think  that 
tentative  new  governing  body  is  preferable  to  the  one  proposed  by  the 
1.  Our  Bill  gives  50  members,  but  if  that  should  be  too  large,  we 
Public  Bill  too  small  in  number,  and  not  sufficiently  representative  of 
jt  concerned. 

r.  fi^ilUam  Lawrence.']  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  property  of  this 
►artly  in  the  parish  and  partly  in  the  adjoining  parishes  ? — It  is  all  in 

le  whole  of  the  property  of  the  trust  is  in  the  parish  ? — Yes.    The 
derived  from  three  or  four  houses  in  the  parish, 
suppose  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  this 
n  the  parish  ? — Not  so  very  large  as  in  some  parishes  ;  but  there  has 
isiderable  increase. 

}u  have  been  asked  with  re^rd  to  the  population  diminishing.    As 

ha.s 
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has  been  said  by  the  cbairinan,  the  sleeping  population  has  diminished.  But  is 
not  there  a  much  larger  population  in  the  daytime  now  than  when  there  was  a 
larger  sleeping  population  many  years  ago  ? — ^That  is  my  belief. 

830.  Although  the  number  of  houses  may  have  clin.inished,  1  believe  there 
is  no  diminution  in  the  space  covered  with  houses  in  your  parish  ? — None  what- 
ever.    My  house  represented  originally  seven  or  eight. 

831.  I  believe  in  your  parish  that  there  have  been  very  largo  improvements  ; 
the  houses  have  been  carried  up  much  higher,  and  there  are  more  storeys  than 
formerly  existed  ? — Yes. 

832.  So  that  there  is  really  in  your  parish  a  much  larger  superficial  area  used 
for  business  purposes  than  was  used  formerly  when  the  liouses  were  larger  in 
number? — Extremely  more  than  when  1  went  into  it. 

83  i.  And  it  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  warehouses,  ihat  in  order  not  to  pay 
a  house  tax,  they  have  no  person  sleeping  on  the  premises  ? — Tliat  is 
the  case. 

834.  And  that  would  be  one  means  of  diminishing  the  sleeping  population  in 
your  parish  of  the  City  of  London  ? — Quite  so. 

835.  So  that  although  the  property  in  your  parish  is  far  more  valuable,  and 
rated  much  higher  to  every  rate,  whether  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  outside  the  City,  and  although  the  business  carried  on  is  much 
larger  in  amount,  and  the  returns  to  the  property  tax  are  larger,  yet  the  inference 
which  would  be  drawn  by  those  who  take  simply  the  sleeping  population  would 
be  that  it  was  a  diminishing  decaying  parish  ? — The  rateable  value  has  more 
than  doubled  in  my  time. 

Mr.  Firth.'}  But  our  Bill  does  not  propose  to  benefit  any  but  the  sleeping 
population. 

83C.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  I  am  not  going  into  that  part  at  present.  (To  the 
Witness.)  At  the  present  tinie  this  parish  is  of  greater  importance  than  it  was 
formerly,  both  with  regard  to  business  and  with  regard  to  rateable  value?  — 
Quite  so,  it  has  doubled  in  my  time. 

837.  1  believe  you  have  had  very  great  experience  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  and  property  ?  —I  have. 

838.  You  are  not  only  Governor  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  I  bulieve 
you  are  governor  of  several  other  hospitals? —Yes. 

839.  I  believe  your  father  was  Treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ? — 
Treasurer  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 

840.  You  are  the  Treasurer  of  Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  I  believe, 
and  are  largely  brought  into  connection  with  the  estates  connected  with  the 
hospital? — I  am. 

841.— And  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  ?— Yes. 

842.  From  your  experience  in  the  management  of  property  and  estate^^,  do  you 
think  the  estates  in  your  parish  could  be  mannged  in  a  more  economical  way 
than  at  the  present  under  any  other  syslem? — Certainly  they  could  not. 

843.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  Would  you  explain  to  me  why  it  was  the  representa- 
tive from  your  parish  declined  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  ? — 
I  could  not  say  the  reason  that  the  vestry  so  decided. 

844.  Will  you  state  their  reasons?--!  cannot  say  what  their  reasons  were. 

845.  Did  you  attend  any  vestry  meeting?  —The  vestry  clerk  attended,  but  1 
believe  his  tongue  was  tied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  vestry. 

846.  You  must  have  attended  some  vestry  meeting,  I  imagine,  at  which  the 
possibility  of  a  deputation  or  representative  being  sent  from  the  pfirish  before 
ihe  Royal  Commission  was  discussed  '^ — I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  present,  but  I 
Lave  seen  that  the  Vestry  declined  to  give  the  information. 

847.  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  ground  ?— I  cannot. 

848.  You  are  quite  unable  to  state  the  grounds?— I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  for  it  was. 

849.  The  fact  was  they  did  decline  r — They  did  decline. 

850.  A  good  deal  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  based  on  certain 
reports  brought  under  their  notice  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  Charity  Commissioner ;  are 
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you  acquainte«l  with  Mr.  Hare's  Reports  ? — Yes,  1  have  read  them  and  looked 
at  them,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  them. 

S51.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this:  There  is  Lady  Gresham's  Gift,  Davy's 
and  Ecclestone's  Gifts,  Wynne's  Gift,  and  the  parish  property? — Yes. 

852.  Can  you  tell  me  of  what  the  parish  property  consists  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  three 
bouses  in  the  parish  pf  Aldermanbury. 

853.  Where  are  they? — One  is  No.  12,  Aldermanbury,  and  perhaps  the  other 
should  be  called  two,  18  and  19  together.  Then  there  is  a  third  one  in  Love- 
lane. 

854.  Did  you  state  that  you  resided  in  Love-lane  r— Yes. 

855.  Do  you  reside  on  those  premises  ? — No  ;  immediately  opposite. 

856.  What  is  the  total  rent  of  these  premises  now  ? — Between  1,200  /.  and 
1,300/. 

8.57.  Has  not  that  been  considerably  increased  in  recent  years  ? — About  20 
years  ago  there  was  an  increase  of  400  /.  or  500  /. 

858.  There  are  two  reports.  There  is  one  report  of  November  1860  and  of 
January  1871  ? — You  will  there  find  the  house  let  at  90/.  a  year  is  now  let  at 
690  /.     There  was  a  long  lease  which  fell  in. 

859.  Mr.Hare  reported  on  the  18th  January  1871, that  there  were  "three  houses 
in  Aldermanbury  and  the  premises  in  Love-iane.producing  rents  of  742/.  1^.  8dL 
per  annum,  with  the  prospect  of  considerable  increase  of  value  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  existing  leases"  ?— That  one  has  expired,  and  the  lease  that  was  90  L 
a  year  is  now  590  /.  I  think  that  is  the  only  increase  at  present.  In  15  or  20 
years  there  will  be  another  increase. 

860.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in  your  parish  what  is  the  exact 
distinction  between  the  property  which  is  charitable  property  and  the  property 
which,  according  to  the  allegation  of  your  vestry,  and  according  to  certain 
statements  1  see  in  Mr.  Hare's  Report,  you  seem  to  dispute  as  being  charitable 
property  at  all?  — The  one  has  been  left  apparently  for  charitable  purposes,  for 
poor  purposes,  and  the  other  we  have  bought  with  parish  money  ;  acquired  by 
money  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants. 

861.  Was  it  stated  to  Mr.  Hare  that  the  trust  deeds  for  this  property 
could  not  be  found  ? — I  think  not ;  we  have  the  trust  deeds. 

862.  You  possess  those  trust  deeds?— Yes;  some  of  them  going  back  to 
1300.     I  think  1308  is  our  first  deed. 

863.  Then  is  this  property  which  you  say  was  bought  by  the  parishioners  at 
that  time  ? — No,  afier. 

864.  In  the  year  1308  ? — No  ;  we  have  not  possessed  it  all  that  time,  but  we 
have  got  the  deeds  back  to  that  time. 

^65.  When  was  this  property  bought,  which  you  say  belongs  to  the  parish, 
and  v^hich  you  dispute  being  charitable  property?—  In  1600  and  odd. 

866.  Have  you  got  the  deeds  of  purchase  at  that  time  ? — I  believe  so. 

867.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  Benn's  Gift.  What  is  Benn's  Gift? — 
Thatwasa  gift  that  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  considerable  time.  The  parish  had 
a  small  plot  of  ground  over  in  Southwark,  and  putting  this  and  that  together,  I 
think  from  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hare  probably,  we  looked  that  up,  and 
found,  or  believed,  that  that  was  Benn's  Gift.  It  was  3  /.  a  year  over  in  Black- 
friars.  That  was  sold,  and  with  that  we  bought  a  land  tax  secured  on  one  of 
the  bouses  in  Aldermanbury. 

868.  Do  you  account  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  that.  Are  the 
accounts  sent  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  under  Benn's  Gift  ? — I  cannot  say ; 
I  expect  so. 

8og.  Not  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
accounts  sent  to  the  I'harity  Commissioners. 

870.  Is  all  the  property  in  your  parish,  except  Benn's  Gift,  charitable  pro- 
perty, and  is  Benn's  Gift  in  particular  that  which  yoii  hold  is  nut  charitable 
property  ? — No,  we  think  that  is  charitable  property.  We  presume  that  to  be 
the  3  /.  that  had  been  lost  for  many  years. 

871.  In  your  parish  1  want  to  know  how  much  you  consider  to  be  distinctly 
charitable  property;  and  how  much  property  bought  by  the  parish  ?  — I  consider 
Benn's  Gift  to  be  charity  money,  Lady  Gresham's  Gift  to  be  charity  money,  and 
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another  small  one,  Davy's;  and  Ecclestone*s  and  Wynne's.     Those  altogether 
amount  to  something  less  than  30  /.  a  year. 

872.  According  to  Benn's  Gift  there  appear  to  have  been  six  houses  built  on 
land,  and  100  /.  received  as  compensation  for  frontage  to  a  deptli  of  15  feet,  and 
the  rents  appear  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  parish  funds.  The  Commissioners 
state  that  **  if  this  property  was,  as  we  consider,  derived  from  Beun's  Gift, 
probably  it  was  not  intended  by  him  that  part  thereof  should  be  received  in  aid 
of  the  general  parochial  funds  ;  but  in  consequence  of  not  having  discovered  his 
will  we  are  unable  to  state  what  are  the  objects  to  which  it  is  appointed  "  ? — 
What  is  the  date  of  that. 

873.  That  is  tlie  report  of  1874  ?— Since  then  we  have  found  ourselves  that 
the  3  /.  charged  on  this  property  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  this  special 
fund. 

874.  Is  there  only  3  /.  coming  from  Bonn's  Gift  ? — ^There  were  charges  on 
the  land,  and  as  it  was  sold  the  charges  were  paid  off,  and  the  balance  has  been 
invested  in  buying  this  land  tax  on  one  of  the  houses  in  Aldermanbury,  and 
that  we  treat  as  poor  money. 

875.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  it? — ^That  was  all;  it  was  a  very  small 
sum.  The  exact  sum  can  be  furnished  ;  I  can  furnish  to  the  Committee  the 
sums  received. 

876.  What  is  the  value  of  it  at  the  present  moment? — It  was  in  the  funds  for 
some  time. 

877.  Where  is  it  now  ?— It  has  now  been  used  in  buying  this  land  tax. 

878.  Was  all  of  it  absorbed  by  that  land  tax  ? — Yes. 

879.  The  whole  ol  it  r — Yes  ;  we  sold  a  large  piece  of  it  to  Barclay's. 

880.  In  Mr.  Hare*s  report  of  1860  there  are  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  your  parish  ;  I  see  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk  was 
30/.  in  those  days,  and  now  it  has  gone  up  to  137/.  ;  the  organist  was  40/., 
now  it  is  80  /. ;  although  your  parish  has  diminished,  the  expenses  of  the 
officers  have  increased 

Mr.  William  LawrenceJ]  Ihe  organ  has  not  diminished. 

Mr.   liaring.]  Perhaps  the  service  is  better  kept  up  now  than  it  was 
then. 

881.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  approve  of  the  City  Bill,  and  disapprove 
of  the  Public  Bill? — That  is  so. 

882.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  consider  would  be  the  effect  of  the  City 
Bill  upon  your  charities ;  have  you  considered  what  the  effect  would  be? — That 
is  the  Trusters'  Bill,  may  I  call  it. 

883.  Yes  ? — We  shall  have  to  have  our  property  enquired  into,  and  if  we  are 
not  entitled  to  retain  it,  we  shall  give  it  up  with  a  good  grace. 

884.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  handed  over  for  the  general  purposes  of 
charitj  outside  your  parish  ? — Nothing  much,  I  imagine. 

885.  You  consider  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Trustees'  Bill  ;  that 
there  would  be  an  enquiry  held  into  your  funds,  and  that  it  would  result  in 
nothing  being  taken  from  you  ? — I  think  not. 

886.  And  it  would  continue  to  be  disposed  of  exactly  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  1,300  /.  would  be  distributed  by  you  as  the  vestrymen  thought 
fit,  mainly  for  church  purposes,  and  giving  30/.  a  year  for  charity.  Is  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  Trustees'  Bill  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that. 

887.  You  told  me,  just  now,  you  thought  it  would  leave  things  very  much  as 
they  are  ? — I  think  it  would  not  interfere  with  that  property  which  I  call 
parish  property, 

888.  It  would  only  interfere  with  that  balance  which  you  call  charity  pro- 
perty, and  which  you  told  us  is  under  30  /.  a  year  ? — And  which  there  is  very 
good  use  for. 

889.  Then  you  expect  the  result  of  the  Trustees'  Bill  would  be  to  leave  the 
1,300/.  a  year  in  the  management  of  the  trustees,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
future  as  they  have  disposed  of  it  in  the  past.  Is  that  so  ? — I  think  that  would 
provide  a  tribunal  by  which  this  question  might  be  decided. 
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8qo.  You  have  great  confidence  that  that  would  be  the  result  ? — Of  course  I 
look  at  it  from  my  point  of  view. 

891.  You  would  be  left  in  the  disposition  of  your  property  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  future,  as  you  had  in  the  past  ? — I  think  so. 

892.  Therefore,  I  presume,  we  may  consider  that  about  30  /.  or  40  /.  a  year 
would  be  given  in  charity  out  of  the  whole  funds  r — We  supplement  our  charity 
fund  considerably  out  of  this  fund ;  perhaps  I  did  not  mention  that,  because 
our  poor,  being  very  few  in  number,  they  do  not  require  it. 

893.  Then  there  are  no  objects  for  charity,  practically  speaking*,  in  your  parish? 
— Very  few. 

894.  Therefore,  if  this  is  to  be  considered  a  charity  fund  at  all,  there  are  no  ob- 
jects for  it  in  your  parish  ? — It  will  be  taken  away  from  us. 

895.  You  think  the  effect  of  the  City  Bill  will  be  that  it  will  not  be  taken  away 
from  you,  is  that  so  ? — My  opinion  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  I  think  we  should 
hold  it.     I  thiuk  we  should  prove  our  title  to  it. 

896.  You  have  considered  that  that  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  City  Bill,  that 
it  would  not  be  taken  from  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  same  thing  under 
either  BiU. 

897.  I  want  to  know  about  the  City  Bill  first? — I  think  we  should 
retain  it. 

898.  Do  you  consider  it  is  charity  property  ? — No. 

899.  Do  you  consider  it  is  church  property  ? — No. 

900.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  entitled,  or  bound  to  go  on  paying  200 
guineas  a  year  to  the  rector,  beyond  the  250  /.  a  year  which  I  understood  you 
were  bound  to  pay  him  under  a  Statute  ? — No,  we  are  not  bound  to  pay  any 
of  these  payments  unless  ordered  by  the  vestry  year  by  year. 

901.  Then  it  is  not  church  property  ?— No. 

902.  Then  that  applies  to  other  payments  under  the  account  of  your  pay- 
ments, namely,  those  items  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  in  various 
ways  ? — Quite  so. 

903.  You  are  not  bound  in  any  way  r — I  hold  that  the  whole  of  that  income 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  vestry  for  the  benefit  of  the  householders. 

904.  To  do  as  they  like  with  ?— Yes. 

905.  To  give  it  to  the  clergyman,  or  anybody  else  r — Practically. 

906.  Might  they  give  it  to  a  Nonconformist  minister  if  they  thought  fit  - — 
Clearly. 

907.  They  can  do  anything  they  liked  with  it  ? — The  vestry  are  all-powerful 
upon  that  question. 

908.  Do  not  you  think,  under  those  conditions,  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
or  anybody,  the  question  might  go  before  would  consider  that  you  ought  to 
devote  the  funds  to  some  public  purpose  ;  I  will  not  call  it  exactly  charitable 
purpose,  but  some  public  purpose,  and  that  you  are  not  justified  in  doing  as 
you  Uke  with  it  ? — That  is  really  the  whole  question. 

909.  You  think  they  would  not  ? — I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  body 
that  it  is  all  our  own  money,  and  as  much  our  own  as  my  own  freehold  is 
mine. 

910.  And  that  it  is  not  impressed  with  any  public  trust  of  any  kind? — Not  of 
any  kind. 

911.  You  may  do  exactly  as  you  like  with  it;  give  it  to  a  clergyman,  to  a 
Nonconformist,  or  to  anybody? — In  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners' 
householders.     It  must  be  something  that  benefits  them. 

912.  I  want  to  know  what  effect  you  consider  the  Public  Bill  would  have  on 
your  fund  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  diflFerence  in  that  respect,  except 
that  it  would  take  the  corpus  from  us. 

913.  They  would  take  away  the  management  from  your — Tliey  might  do 
that. 

914.  You  think  that  the  body  in  whom  the  property  would  be  vested  in  the 
future,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  you  to  dispense  as  you 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  you  propose  in  the  future? — Yes. 

915.  To  do  as  you  like  with? — Yes. 

916.  You 
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916.  You  think  that  would  be  the  effect? —That  is  what  I  think  would  be  the 
effect. 

91 7.  That  is  what  you  mean  fo  contend  would  be  the  effect  ? — Yes, 

918.  You  consider  there  is  no  public  trust  whatever  impressed  on  the  funds 
you  have  at  your  disp^s^il  ? — There  is  a  trust,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parishioners,  householders.     Those  are  the  words  used. 

919.  But  when  the  householders  are  reduced  to  15  in  number,  do  you  con- 
sider there  is  any  public  trust  over  and  above  that  ? — ^That  you  are  justified  only 
in  considering  the  interests  of  those  few  people  still  residing  within  the  parish? 
— I  call  myself  a  householder,  though  1  do  not  live  on  the  premises.  I  am 
rated  at  2,000  /.  a  year. 

920.  You  consider  the  holders  of  property  within  the  parish  householders  ? 

The  occupiers  of  the  property  are  householders. 

921.  You  do  not  sleep  there  ? — I  do  not  sleep  there,  but  ray  people  do. 

922.  Your  real  objection  to  the  Public  Bill  is  that  it  vests  the  management  of 
the  property  in  the  go\erning  body  ?~That  is  the  greatest  objection. 

923.  You  do  not  think,  otherwise,  it  would  have  any  different  effect  to  the 
other  Bill?— I  think  not. 

924.  You  think,  in  both  cases  it  would  be  held  ? — In  either  case  ,1  imagine  it 
would  be  inquired  into,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same  under  each  Bill. 

925.  I»  both  cases  it  would  be  held  that  yon  would  be  entitled  to  do  as 
you  like  with  that  property  r— That  is  what  we  claim, 

Chairman.l  Then  I  take  a  different  view  from  you. 

g^6.  Mr.  JVilliam  Lawrence^  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  upon 
that;  I  understand  you  consider  that  this  property  to  which  you  allude  is  held 
in  common  by  the  parishioners  as  their  property  r — I  do. 

927.  Andtnai  it  is  within  the  discretion%  of  the  trustees  of  that  property  tq 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners,  whether  by  paying  the  clergyman  a 
salary  in  addition  to  the  organist,  the  sextoness,  repairs  of  the  church,  or  any 
other  matter  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  parishioners? — It  requires  some- 
thing to  put  the  trustees  in  motion,  and  that  is,  the  parishioners  in  vestry 
assembled.    The  parishioners  in  vestry  can  order  anjrthing. 

928.  Chairman.^  How  many  people  usually  attend  the  vestry?— Twelve  or 
fifteen. 

929.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  an  unusual  number?— Fifteen  was  rather 
unusuiil. 

930.  What  is  the  usual  number  ?~Ten  or  twelve.  Sometimes  there  are  a 
good  many  more.  But  there  are  no  more  when  there  is  only  ordinary  business 
to  be  transacted. 

93 1  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  two 
Bills,  and  you  have  been  asked  whether  you  consider  this  is  a  right  state  of 
things  for  the  parish.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  consider  this  is  the 
state  of  things  according  to  the  law  under  which  you  hold  the  property.  You 
have  no  idea  that  there  is  anything  contrary  to  law  in  distributing  the  property 
as  you  have  previously  done  ? — Certainly  not. 

932.  You  consider  you  have  as  much  right  to  this  property  for  the  parish  as 
an  individual  has  to  his  own  property  ? — Quite  so. 

933.  And  the  suggestion  is  that  that  right  may  be  inquired  into  or  disputed, 
and  you  may  be  confirmed  or  not  confirmed  in  that  property;  but  you  are 
willing  to  submit  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  that? — Certainly* 

934.  Then  if  the  Commissioners  inquire  into  it  under  either  Bill,  and  they 
should  decide  that  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  property,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the  surplus,  which  would  have  to  be  distributed, 
is  better  defined  in  the  City  Bill  than  in  the  other  Bill  ?  -I  do,  because  it  gives 
each  other  poorer  parish  in  the  City  a  first  claim  before  it  goes  to  the  outsiders. 

935-  Then  1  take  it  that  if  it  should  be  decided  that  it  is  not  according  to  the 
views  of  the  time,  or  in  any  other  manner,  that  may  be  provided,  that  you  are  to 
hold  your  property  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  have  the  power  of  distributing 
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it,  you  would  much  prefer  to  be  placed  under  the  City  Bill  than  to  be  placed 

under  the  other  Bill  ? — Certainly. 

936.  Chairman.'\    One  question   upon   that.    Supposing  the  Commissioners 

shoi^d  hold  that  any  portion  of  your  property  is  held  for  public  purposes,  then 

thf;  nroceeds  of  that  would  in  future  be  given  to  poor  people  living  w  ithin  the 
ither  than  people  outside  ? — And  to  other  parishes.  Our  Bill  treats  of 
or  parishes. 

supposing  you  had  any  funds  distributable  for  that  purpose,  why  should 
»iven  to  the  poor  in  other  parishes  in  the  City,  rather  than  the  poor  in 
Irishes  of  the  metropolis  ? —Well,  one  reason  I  would  give  is  this, 
iople  are  turned  out  of  their  own  home*^,  they  go  as  near  as  they  can  to 
k.  I  may  push  them  from  my  parish  and  send  them  into  the  adjoining 
re  there  are  smaller  houses. 

[)o  you  think  it  more  likely  that  any  of  the  people  living  in  your  parish, 
jy  were  turned  out,  by  houses  being  occupied  by  bigger  premises,  would 
e  into  other  parishes  in  the  City,  or  is  it  more  likely  that  they  would 
le  into  other  houses  in  the  East  of  London  ? — No,  they  have  gone  into 
iring  parishes,  such  as  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
Vlr.  Firth.]  How  many  poor  have  you  in  your  parish  ? — About  six. 
Chairman  ]  Supposing  instead  of  your  poor  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
[I  had  a  considerable  number,  should  you  consider  these  funds  applicable 
lief  of  those  poor  ? — We  should  relieve  them  certainly  as  we  do  ;  we  do 
)me  now. 

3o  you  not  consider  you  would  be  bound  to  do  so  ? — We  should  be 
this  sense,  that  we  should  relieve  the  rates  by  doing  it. 
fou  do  not  consider  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on  you  as  trustees  of  the 
,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  relieve  whatever  poor  there  may  be  in  the 
-I  should  consider  so,  if,  in  so  doing,  we  were  relieving  any  onus  pr 
n  the  rest  of  the  parish,  because  I  understand  the  money  to  be  left  for 
fit  of  the  parish  at  large. 

fhat  being  the  case,  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  or  anybody 
r  into  the  thing,  would  hold  it  to  be  otherwise  than  a  charity  r — ^That 
rely  a  legal  question,  whether  we  are  entitled  to  hold  it  or  not,  that  I 
ther  not  give  it  as  an  opinion. 

At.  William  Lawrence.]  Are  you  not  aware  that  where  money  has  been 
►ther  parishes  for  the  relief  of  the  rates,  they  have  been  forbidden  to  do 
re  not  doing  so  at  the  present  time  ? — I  really  do  not  know  anything 
ay  own  parish. 

t  is  a  very  important  point,  because  this  follows  from  it,  that  while  the 
rishes  have  been  debarred  from  using  their  funds  for  the  rehef  of  their 
1  have  never  yet  been  del>arred  from  using  your  funds  in  paying  the 
I  to  relieve  the  rate? — No,  we  have  not. 

At.  Bryce.']  Do  you  consider  it  a  proper  application  of  your  charity 
relieve  the  rates  ? — Viewing  it  as  1  do  ;  that  it  is  not  a  charity  fund. 
Vith  regard  to  charity  funds,  would  you  consider  it  a  proper  applica- 
]!ertainly,  not  charity  funds. 

should  like  to  know  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  right 
ustees.     I  understand  the  trustees  to  speak  as  if  they  had  a  right  to 
in  the  management  and  administration  of  the  trusts.     What  do  you 
that  right  to  be  ? — We  have  had  trustees  from  time  immemorial  who 
n  appointed, 
mean  the  right  of  the  individual  persons.     Should  you,  speaking  for 
as  a  trustee,  and  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  the  charity,  think  you  were 
to  remain  as  a  trustee,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cessation  of  your 
trustees  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  objects  of  the  trusts ;  that  money 
)  saved  to  the  object  of  the  trusts.     Should  you  consider  you  were, 
less,  entitled  to  go  on  as  a  trustee  ? — I  have  no  wish  to  remain  a  trustee 
•.    I  only  want  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  trusts. 
ion  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  rehnquish  your  position  as  trustee  if 
be  shown  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust? — I  get  no  thanks  or  pay- 
it,  so  I  should  be  willing  to  give  it  up. 

951.  Have 
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951.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  objects  proposed  in  the  Public  Bill  for 
the  application  of  the  charity  funds? — No,  beyond  this,  that  we  think  it 
embraces  a  larger  area  than  there  could  possibly  be  funds  to  meet. 

952.  A  larger  local  area,  or  too  many  objects? — I  think  the  surplus  will  not 
be  so  large  probably  as  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  cannot  be  applied  to  so 
many  and  multifarious  purposes.  We  have  put  down  those  we  think  more 
urgent.  I  have  no  objection  to  accept  any  coming  within  the  extent  of  the 
fund. 

953.  Have  you  any  choice  between  the  metropolitan  police  district  and  the 
narrower  area  suggested  of  the  Metropolis  ? — I  should  allow  any  surplus  to  go 
round. 

954.  Mr.  Walter  James.']  With  regard  to  the  vestry  meeting  that  was  held 
at  which  it  was  determined  not  to  present  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission. 
You  cannot  speak  of  that  to  your  personal  knowledge ;  but  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  anybody  that  could? — By  referring  to  the  vestry-book  I  could  see 
who  were  present ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  merely  state  whether  the  resolutions 
were  carried  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  Probably  I  should  not  see  who 
were  the  speakers ;  but  I  imagine  it  was,  speaking  from  memory,  tliat  really  our 
income  is  so  small,  only  30  /.  a  year. 
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MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Hr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Gorst. 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Walter  James. 


Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


The  Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

955.  What  are  you  by  profession  ? — A  Solicitor. 

956.  Where  do  you  carry  on  your  business  r — No.  5,  Bank-buildings,  in  the 
Gty  of  London. 

957.  In  what  parish  are  Bank-buildings  situate  ? — My  room  is  situated  in  two 
parishes ;  in  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  in  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  but  I  have 
been  principally  connected  with  St.  Margaret's,  Loihbury. 

958.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  and  your  family  have  long  been  connected 
with  the  City  ? — I  was  bom  in  the  City,  in  the  house  where  we  carry  on  busi- 
ness ;  my  father  was  born  there  before  me,  and  we  have  occupied  the  house 
ever  since  it  was  built.  My  mother  was  born  in  the  adjoining  parish,  and  she 
and  her  fanoily  have  lived  there  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First. 

959.  How  long  have  you  yourself  Uved  there  ? — I  shall  be  50  years  old  next 
November*  and  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  except  that  portion  of  one's  life 
which  is  called  education. 

960.  Who  are  the  principal  parishioners  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Lothbury? — The  Bank  of  England,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company,  and  a  quantity  of  large  mercantile  firms.  The 
Grocers'  Company  have  some  property  there. 

961.  What  is  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Bank  of  England? — 
It  is  under  1,000,  I  believe  it  is  somewhere  about  800. 

962.  Let  me  take  you  to  the  year  1868.  Did  youthen  become  officially  con- 
nected with  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  ? — I  did. 

963*  In  what  capacity? — Some  misfortune  had  happened  to  the  parish 
funds,  and  I  was  then  asked  by  the  then  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  be 
churchwarden,  in  order  to  see  that  a  similar  misfortune  did  not  happen 
again. 

964.  I  do  not  know  whether,  when  you  became  churchwarden,  you  became 
ipso  facto  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  parish  property  of  St.  Cliristopher-le- 
Stocks  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

965.  As  churchwarden,  you  became  a  sort  of  official  trustee  r — ^Yes. 

966.  Is  the  parish  of  St.  Chrisiopher-le-Stocks  a  single  or  a  united  parish  ? — It 
is  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury.  One  church  serves  for  the 
two. 

967.  After  becoming  a  trustee  of  Mary  Barnes*  Charity,  what  was  your  first 
experience  as  to  money  ? — I  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  money  ;  i  think,  amounting  to  about  1,400  /.,  which  had  been  the  accumula- 
tion of  some  years.  Mary  Barnes'  Charity  was  a  charity  for  apprenticing  boys, 
the  sons  of  resident  parishioners.     My  predecessors  did  not  seem  to  have  taken 
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any  steps  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  children  to  apprentice,  and  hence  this 
accumulation.  The  property  consists  of  a  small  farm  at  Steeple  Claydon,  pro- 
ducing about  50  /.  a  year  ;  it  is  rather  short  of  that. 

968.  Finding  that  the  boys  had  not  been  apprenticed,  and  that  the  money  had 
accumulated,  what  did  you  then  do? — I  carried  a  scheme;  when  I  say  *'  I,"  I 
mean  I  and  the  other  trustees  with  me,  we  carried  a  scheme ;  I  think  it  was 
through  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  then,  but  afterwards,  I  think,  it 
came  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  we  gave  the  accumulations  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  middle-class  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  we  got  a  scheme  for 
allowing:  us  to  send  boys  of  the  parishioners  and  of  people  working  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Marjzaret,  Lothbury,  St.  Cbristopiier-le-Stocks,  and  St.  Bartholomew-by- 
Exchange,  which  latter  is  also  united  to  St.  Margaret,  Lothbuiy,  to  the  corporation 
of  the  middle-class  schools. 

969.  Was  that  privilege  that  you  obtained  confined  to  the  sons  of  resident 
parishioners  ? — No,  it  was  to  people  working  in  the  parish. 

970.  In  that  parish,  or  in  any  other  ? — In  the  three  parishes  that  I  have  named  ; 
and  I  think  we  might  po  beyond  those,  but  it  was  primarily  for  those  three 
parishes.  Ihere  was  also  a  provision  in  the  scheme  that  we  should  first  try  to 
apprentice  boys. 

971.  Was  that  scheme  published  and  made  known  r — Yes. 

972.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  of  it  was  that  for  the  first  few  years 
we  had  applications  for  apprenticeships ;  I  did  not  encourage  the  apprenticeships. 
In  time  the  apprenticeships  ceased  to  be  applied  for,  and  now  we  have,  I  think, 
12  boys,  sons  of  resident  parishioners,  and  sons  of  people  working  in  the  parish^ 
being  educated  at  the  middle-class  schools,  and  1  hope  when  I  get  back  to  the 
City  I  shall  find  we  have  appointed  four  more. 

973.  Has  that  power  of  sending  boys  to  this  school,  in  your  opinion,  worked 
well  ? — Very  well  indeed. 

974*  Supposing  you  had  larger  funds  at  your  disposal  for  such  a  purpose^ 
could  you  make  use  of  them  ?— I  think  so,  most  undoubtedly. 

975.  Some  gentleman  was  asked  on  the  last  occasion  as  to  what  interest  the 
City  trustees  took  in  City  matters.  I  would  ask  you  to  state  to  the  Conmiittee 
your  own  experience,  or  rather  your  own  course  of  conduct  in  relation  to  City 
charities  ? — I  also  found  that  I  was  one  of  the  official  committee  of  the  Coleraau- 
street  Ward  Schools,  which  is  an  endowed  school,  with  an  endowment  of  some 
3,000  L  in  Consols.  I  went  to  the  school  to  see  the  school  (the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  is  in  the  ward  of  Coleman-street),  and  I  found  there 
were  35  boys  there  and  25  girls  who  were  being  educated  and  clothed  gratis. 
1  also  had  a  nomination  given  me,  and  I  went  to  several  people  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  who  1  knew  had  got  children,  to  offer  the  nomination  to  them. 
They  declined  to  accept  the  nomination,  saying  that  they  did  not  wish  their 
children  to  go  to  the  same  school  with  children  who  came  out  of  the  alley ; 
meaniBg,  I  believe,  Bell-alley,  which  was  a  small  and  very  poor  place  adjoining 
St»  Margaret,  Lothbury.  So  I  went  to  see  the  school,  and  I  found  that  the 
children  were  of  a  very  poor  class  indeed. 

976.  May  I  asked  you  how  that  school  is  maintained  ? — That  school  is  main- 
tained partly  by  the  income  from  these  Consols  and  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

977.  Is  that  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the  children,  or  from  the  parish  ?. 
— From  the  parish.  1  looked  into  the  state  of  the  children,  and,  in  the  result,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  children  ought  to  have  some  food  provided  for  them  also, 
and  I  arranged  that  the  35  boys  should  have  dinners  three  times  a-week ;  a  plain 
dinner  with  meat  and  potatoes.  Some  people  in  the  parish  joined  to  do  the 
same  with  the  girls.  All  the  children  in  the  school  now  have  these  meat  dinners 
three  times  a  week.  The  girls  cook  for  the  boys;  lay  the  table,  and  the  boys 
are  taught  to  eat  and  drink  and  behave  at  table  like  Christians.  Since  then  the 
boys  have  been  increased  to  50,  and  the  girls  from  25  to  42. 

978.  How  has  the  expense  of  those  dinners  been  met? — I  did  not  particularly 
wish  that  question  asked  ;  I  pay  for  the  boys'  dinners  myself. 

979.  ChairmanJ]  You  aay  this  charity  was  supported  partly  out  of  endowment 
and  partly  by  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

0.79.  I  980.  What 
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980.  \\  hat  is  the  proportion  of  subscription  ? — May  1  give  you  the 
report  ? 

981.  I  only  want,  roughly,  to  know  the  proportions? — Apparently  it  is  431  /., 
of  which  104  I.  is  from  the  endowment. 

982.  Are  the  subscriptions  from  persons  living  within  the  parish?  — Living  in 
the  parish,  and  in  the  ward. 

983.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  Do  the  children  pay  anything  r — Now,  since  the 
number  has  been  increased,  the  children  pay.  What  it  says  about  it  is  this: 
**  The  number  of  clothed  children  remains  as  before,  34  boys  and  25  girls  ;  of 
the  remainder,  five  in  each  school  are  received  as  free  scholars  on  probation ; 
and  the  other  children  pay  a  weekly  fee,  and  from  them,  if  found  deserving,  and 
according  to  merit,  vacancies  are  filled  up  among  the  clothed  or  foundation 
scholars  by  the  presentation  of  tiie  subscribers  in  the  usual  way. 

984.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  about  the  ward 
schools  ? —  Yes,  except  this  :  Finding  the  children  of  the  better  class  of  the 
poor  people  in  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  would  not  go  to  the  ward  schools  in 
part  induced  me  to  carry  through  the  scheme  for  the  Mary  Barnes'  Charity  for 
Bending  the  children  to  the  middle-class  schools, 

9 85.  Are  you  a  trustee  of  the  parish  property  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks  ?— 
Yes. 

986.  Who  are  your  co-trustees  ? — My  co-trusiees  are  the  rector,  and  my  co- 
churchwarden  Mr.  Kingdon.  The  legal  estate  is  vested  in  us,  and  we  are 
directed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  certain  things  with  the  income,  and  whatever 
residue  is  left  we  pay  to  four  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  of  St. 
€fari9topher-le-8tocks. 

987.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  trust  property  of  St.  Christo- 
pher-le-Stocks  consists  of? — The  trust  property  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks  ccm- 
sists  of  a  house  near  St.  Dnnstan's4n-the-West,  in  Fleet-street.  This  house  was 
given  to  the  parish  by  a  man  named  Benedict  Harlewen,  and  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  chantry  priest  for  him.  In  the  first  and  second  year 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  this  property  was  sold  and  was  apparently  purchased 
back  again  by  the  parish  or  by  a  trustee  for  the  parish,  freed  from  any  trust. 

98 8.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that  property  so  purchased  ? — What  I  say  as  to 
that  property  so  purchased  is  that  when  it  was  purchased  back  it  was  freed  from 
any  trust,  but  afterwards  a  trust  has  most  undoubtedly  been  imposed  upon  that 
property  partly  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  should  think  us  the  result  of  user  as 
well. 

•  989.  Chairman.'\  Which  one  is  this  ?—  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  anything  in 
those  books  about  it,  because  the  account  starts  there  vrith  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  the  trust  property  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks. 

990.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  When  you  said  just  now  that  the  property  consisted  ol 
the  house  in  Fleet-street,  did  you  by  that  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that 
that  was  all  the  property  of  the  parish? — No;  besides  that,  there  is  a  sum  ot 
5,000  /.  New  Three  per  Cents,  invested  in  the  names  of  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens. 

Chairman.']  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  going  at  any  length 
into  facts  respecting  the  charities  which  are  in  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission. It  seems  to  me  we  might  take  the  facts  in  the  Royal  Commission 
for  granted.  If  there  is  anything  to  add  to  them  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it.     You  must  exercise  your  own  discretion. 

991.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  1  will  endeavour  to  condense  it  as  much  as  possible. 
How  is  this  income  applied? — It  is  applied  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rectory  house,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  services,  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  trustees  whom  I  named 
just  now,  and  is  by  them  applied  to  such  other  similar  purposes,  if  there  be  any, 
that  require  it. 

99*2.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.]  It  applies  to  the  real  property  as  well  ? — Yes,  it  applies 
to  both ;  to  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  to  the  house. 

993.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  When  you  first  began  to  manage  that  property  what 
did  it  produce  annually  ? — The  house  produced  170/.  a  year. 

994.  What 
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994.  What  does  it  produce  now  ? — £.  600  a  year. 

995.  What  are  the  services  performed  in  return  for  this  expenditure?— Do 
you  mean  in  the  church  ? 

996.  Yes  ? — There  is  service,  1  think,  every  day  in  the  week  except  once* 
There  are  two  parochial  services  on  Sunday,  and  one  by  a  lecturer.  One  of  the 
services  in  the  week-day  is  also  a  lecturer. 

997.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  number  of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation is  ? — ^Last  Sunday  the  Lord  Mayor  attended,  and  of  course  there  were  a 
great  number  of  people  there  ;  but  I  should  fancy  the  number  of  people  is,  more 
or  less,  about  100,  averaging,  perhaps,  from  70  to  100  on  Sunday.  We  have 
a  week-day  service  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  at  one  o'clock.  It  is  a 
short  service.  Some  come  in  for  the  prayers,  and  then  some  come  in  for  the 
sermon;  but  there  viill  be  about  60  people  come  in  and  go  out.  Some  will  stay 
all  the  way  through,  and  some  only  for  a  short  time. 

998.  You  have  told  us  how  much  the  rental  was  increased,  and  that  there 
were  certain  charges  on  it.  Is  that  income  now  clear  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to 
say  one  thing  about  the  way  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  get  the.  increased 
income.  When  the  lease  was  falling  in,  I  was  advised  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  something  about  the  place,  that  I  should  make  a  good  arrangement  if  I 
could  get  the  house  repaired  and  let  again  at  the  same  rent,  but  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Charity  Commissioner^;  I  obtained  permission  to  spend  a  small  sum 
that  I  had  accumulated  in  buying  an  additional  piece  of  ground  at  the  back, 
and  I  got  a  tenant  to  put  the  house  in  perfect  repair  and  to  pay  us  a  rent  of 
500  L  a  year. 

999.  Have  you,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  taken  an  interest  in  the 
City  parishes  generally  ? — I  have.     May  I  be  permitted  to  say  how  that  began  ? 

1000.  If  you  please? — Our  increased  income  from  the  Fleet-street  houses 
came  into  operation  in  1877*  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  I  had  come 
back  from  my  holiday,  I  made  a  re[K)rt  to  the  trustees  of  St.  Cliristopher-le 
Stocks  upon  the  subject  of  tht  increase  and  upon  the  way  in  which  I  thought, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  it  ought  to  be  disposed  of.  At  the  end  I  added  this  : 
**  There  still  remains  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  surplus  is  to 
be  applied.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  feel  does  not  properly  belong  to  me ;  but 
still  I  would  venture  to  think  that  the  opportunity  is  a  convenient  ocje  tor  con- 
sidering that  question  also,  and  for  proposing  a  general  scheme  which,  while 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  church  services  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Lothbury,  would  enable  the  parish  to  do  some  good  in  other  quarters." 

1001.  Did  you  have  any  meetings? — I  saw  the  trustees  upon  this,* and  we 
had  some  discussion  as  to  what  could  be  done.  My  view  was,  if  possible,  to 
get  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  affiliated  with  some  poor  parish. 
The  parish  I  was  then  thinking  of  was  St.  Mark's,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  which 
is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  our  parish.  I  wished  to  put  the  two  parishes 
together,  and  to  benefit  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's,  Old-street,  which  is  very  poor. 

1002.  Did  you  at  any  time  approach  the  Home  Secretary? — Yes.  What 
happened  upon  it  was  this  :  when  we  looked  at  it  altogether,  we  found  tiiat 
there  would  be  verj*  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  powers  that  we  ourselves 
had,  and  the  powers  we  might  be  able  to  get  from  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
10  do  any  such  work.  I  then  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  gentlemen  in  my 
own  parish,  and  some  of  chose  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  in  the  end  I  pre- 
pared a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  then  Mr.  Cross, 
upon  the  subject. 

1003.  Chairman.^  Will  you  state  briefly  the  effect  of  it  ? — It  is  very  short ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  may  read  it. 

1004.  Mr,  Walter  James.]  What  is  the  date  of  it? — That  I  can  hardly  tell 
you.  I  can  tell  you  the  year  of  it.  I  prepared  it  in  December  1877  ;  it  was 
printed  in  January  or  February,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  was  not  delivered 
for  some  time  ;  I  cannot  precisely  say. 

1005.  Chairman.']  Did  anything  come  of  it? — Oh,  yes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  came  of  it  actually.  May  I  just  say  what  was  in  it :  ^*  We,  the  undersigned 
parishioners  of,  and  inhabitants  in,  various  of  the  parishes  in  the  City  of  London^ 
beg  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  parochial  charities  in 
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the  Cily  of  London.  Ovdng  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  the 
altered  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  dimiminution  in  the  number  of 
residents  within  the  City,  particularly  of  the  poorer  class,  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  of  these  charities  cannot  be  applied  to  the  purposes,  by  any  possibility, 
specified  by  their  donors.  The  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  willing  as 
they  are  to  give  effect  to  the  legitimate  views  and  wishes  of  the  trustees,  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  alterations."  Then  I  ask  that 
he  may  take  such  steps  '^  as  in  your  judgment  you  may  think  best,  whether  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise,  to  provide  some 
scheme  or  schemes  for  the  useful  application  of  such  charities  as  cannot  now  be 
applied  to  the  original  purposes,  providing  that  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  is  practica- 
ble, the  present  tmstees  may  be  continued  as  the  administrators  of  their  trusts, 
and  that  the  intentions  of  the  original  benefactors,  so  far  and  so  near  as  is 
possible,  whether  they  be  eleemosynary  or  ecclesiastical,  shall  be  carried  out  in 
the  objects  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  yet  that,  subject  to  proper  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  such  further  powers  may  be  given  to  the  trustees 
as  will  enable  them  to  apply  the  trust  funds  referred  to,  to  such  useful 
and,  so  far  may  be,  kindred  purposes  as  may  be  determined  upon."  I  got 
that  signed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  including  the  Bank 
of  England,  and,  as  I  believe,  though  I  am  now  speaking  from  memory,  and 
Mr.  James  will  be  able  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  it  was  also  presented  by 
the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, 
and,  I  think,  by  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  as  well. 

1006.  Mr.  O'Hara.^  Did  you  after  that  have  any  interviews  with  the  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  ?—  Yes,  I  went  and  saw  Sir  Richard  Cross  about  it. 

1007.  Do  you  remember  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? — I  think 
we  did  something  before  that. 

1008.  Will  you  state  it  to  the  Committee  ? — 1  speak  with  some  hesitation  ; 
certainly  it  was  before  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  whether 
or  not  it  was  before  any  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  really 
cannot  say. 

1009.  ChairmanJ]  I  suppose  the  purport  of  tliis  evidence  is  to  show  that  you 
and  your  trustees  have  been  anxious  for  reform  ? — Precisely. 

1010.  I  think  we  may  take  it  briefly  in  that  way.  Will  not  it  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  you  and  the  other  trustees  in  the  parish  have  been  desirous  of  reform  ? 
—  It  is  more  than  that ;  I  will  be  as  short  as  I  can,  but  if  you  do  not  mind,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  what  we  did. 

Mr.  O'Hara.']  I  have  very  little  more  to  ask  the  witness. 

Chairman^]  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Freshfield  was  extremely  anxious  to 
reform  these  charities,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  As  the  question  has  been  discussed  and  was  a  subject  of 
examination  of  Mr.  Pearce,  I  am  rather  anxious^  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
moters, that  you  should  have  the  actual  facts  before  you,  because,  of  course, 
Mr.  Freshfield's  anxiety  may  be  one  thing,  but  we  should  like  to  know  how 
he  showed  that  anxiety. 

The  Witness.]  What  we  did  was  this :  We  first  had  a  meeting  of  the 
following  parishes  :  St.  Bartholomew  s ;  St.  Margaret's  ;  St.  Olave's ;  St. 
Mary,  Colechurch;  St.  Mildred;  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth;  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry; 
St.  Michael,  Comhill;  St.  Mary,  and  Bow  Church.  I  got  as  many  of  those 
gentlemen  together  as  1  could  to  discuss  with  me  whether  it  was  worth 
doing  anything  at  all  in  view  of  this  Commission,  and  what  should  be  done, 
and  after  we  met  together  we  determined  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
churchwardens  of  the  City  parishes.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd 
July  18/8. 

101 1-12.  Was  there  a  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  r — Yes;  this  was  the 
meeting  of  the  churchwardens,  in  July  18/8.  A  Commission  was  proposed. 
There  was  no  Commission  then.  The  resolutions  were,  "  That  this  meeting  is 
of  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  connection  with,  and  not  opposed  to,  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  granting  a  Commission.     (2.)  That  in  the  opinion 
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of  this  meeting  the  funds  of  the  City  parishes  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
existing  trustees  for  administration,  but  that  extended  powers  should  be  granted 
to  them  where  necessary,  under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  a  fixed  Com- 
mission with  full  powers.  (3.)  That  a  committee  be  formed  to  communicate 
with  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  if  necessary, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  it,  from  time  to  time,  might  think  it  expedient  in  the 
matter."  And  then  follow  the  names  of  the  committee,  representing  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft;  St.  Mary-at-Hill ;  St. Clement's,  Eastcheap ;  St.  Andrew  Hubbard; 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook ;  St.  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry ;  St.  Brtholomew-by- 
Exchange  ;  St.  Peter,  Comhill;  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury ;  St.  Mary-le-Bow  ;  and 
St.  Swithin's,  London  Stone,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

1013.  Have  you  since  then,  subsequently,  at  any  time,  met  the  church- 
wardens ? — Oh  dear,  yes,  frequently. 

1014.  What  were  the  subjects  upon  which  you  met? — This  sub«committee» 
1  think,  met  first,  and  we  discussed  what  was  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  our  intention  being  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  we  could 
the  inquiry  that  was  then  going  on.  'i  he  committee  met  frequently  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Commission,  but  I  do  not  think  we  had  a  general  meeting  of 
the  churchwardens  again,  because  the  evidence  was  being  taken  under  the  Com- 
mission, until  September  1879,  when  the  evidence  being  nearly  closed  we  had 
another  general  meeting  of  the  churchwardens.  I  should  like,  if  you  please,  to 
read  what  happened  then,  because  I  doubt  whether  that  has  been  published. 
'J  his  is  what  took  place  :  "  It  its  proposed  that  the  churchwardens  of  the  City 
parishes  should  make  a  united  representation  to  the  Royal  Commission  for  in- 
vestigating the  City  Parochial  Charities,  through  its  chairman  at  once,  and  on 
the  following  lines  :  To  deprecate  confiscation  in  any  form  as  unnecessary  and 
unwise :  (a)  Unnecessary,  because  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  doubt  the 
integrity  nor  the  competence  of  the  existing  trustees  to  foster  or  employ  the 
funds  under  their  charge  :  (6)  And  unwise  because  the  existing  trustees, — pro- 
vided they  be  empowered  to  act  under  the  sanction  of  a  recognised  authority, 
armed  with  more  power  than  at  present  resides  with  the  Charity  Commissioners, — 
will  be  able  to  manage  the  funds  more  answerably  to  their  original  purpose  and 
with  less  expense  in  administration,  than  by  a  central  board  of  management  or 
any  other  body.  Heretofore  the  trustees  have  been  hampered  by  want  of  power 
in  themselves  to  adapt  the  funds  to  present  circumstances,  and  want  of  power 
in  any  other  body  to  help  them.  The  churchwardens  are  fiiUy  convinced  that  if 
adequate  powers  be  granted,  under  proper  supervision  to  the  existing  trustees, 
the  funds  will  be  better  administered  than  they  can  be  by  any  other  system.  And 
ahhough  it  may  be  desirable  to  fuse  into  one  body  parishes  at  present  only 
ecclesiastically  united,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  include  within  the  term 
parishioner  all  those  whose  daily  labour  is  constantly  performed  within  such 
parochial  boundaries,  yet  the  churchwardens  strenuously  deprecate  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  local  government  of  local  charities,  as  subversive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  trusts  themselves,  and  a  violatit)n  of  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
Civic  and  Imperial  constitution."  This  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
churchwardens,  and  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission.  Afterwards  a 
meeting  was  held  of  the  churchwardens,  and  a  deputation  went  to  the  Royal 
Commission  to  express  their  views.  You  will  find  that  is  all  set  out  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission. 

1015.  After  that,  was  the  Report  of  the  Commission  published? — After  that 
we  had  another  meeting  or  two  of  the  churchwardens,  and  then  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  was  published  in  1880. 

1016.  How  were  those  meetings  of  the  churchwardens  convened  ?— I  wrote 
letters  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  come. 

1017.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter,  will  you  read  it? — This  was  the  sort 
of  thing :  ''Dear  Sirs, — You  are  particularly  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
^jhurchwardens  of  the  City  of  London,  to  hear  a  report  from  the  deputation  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  City  Parochial  Charities.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Tuesday  the  23rd  instant,  at  3  p.m."  This  was 
addressed  to  churchwardens  in  each  parish  of  the  City  of  London  generally, 
and  sent  to  them,  to  the  care  of  the  vestry  clerk,  until  we  afterwards  knew  some 
of  the  churchwardens. 
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ioi8.  Mr.  Baring.]  That  went  to  both  churchwardens,  I  suppose? — I  think 
it  went  to  the  vestry  clerk  for  him  to  communicate  with  the  churchwardens. 

1019.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Did  you  afterwards  endeavour  in  any  way  to  find  out 
whether  upon  this  Report  of  the  Roval  Commission  any  steps  were  to  be  taken  ? 
—I  did. 

1020.  What  did  you  do? — I  happened  to  beat  the  Charity  Commissioners 
upon  a  question  concerning  my  own  parish,  and  1  then  asked  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald,  with  wliom  I  was  having  the  interview,  if  any  steps  were  being 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion. 

1021.  And  after  that,  what  happened?— He  said  no,  that  he  had  not  heard 

of  any. 

i022.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  a  Bill  being  introduced  into  Parliament 
dealing  with  this  subject  ?— I  think  it  was  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  April.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  letter  which  I  then  wrote  to  the  churchwardens, 
which  gives  exactly  what  took  place. 

1023.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill? — This  was  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  \'ou  will  see  that  it  was  consequent  upon  my 
receiving  notice  that  there  was  to  be  an  appUcation  to  dispense  with  Standing 
Orders,  which  I  attended ;  if  you  will  let  me  read  the  letter,  you  will  hear  what 
happened. 

1 024.  I  only  wanted  to  fix  the  time,  because  it  is  interesting  to  know  when  the 
letter  was  written? — ^This  is  the  letter  :  ''  12  April  1881.  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  draw 
your  imii  ediate  and  earnest  attention  to  the  Liondon  City  (Parochial  Charities) 
Bill,  which  is  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appointed  for  Second  Reading  on 
the  25th  May.  This  BUI,  it  appears,  is  promoted  by  private  Members  as  a  Private 
Bill,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Promoters  had  been  anxious  that  the 
public,  and  the  parties  whose  interest  are  sought  to  be  interfered  with,  should  be 
kept  as  long  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the  measure  and  its  details.  I  say  rhis, 
because  the  Standing  Orders,  with  which  Parliament  requires  compliance  in  the 
public  interest,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  a  Private  Bill,  have  been  dis- 
regarded. The  Examiner  accordingly  reported  this  fact  to  the  House,  and  there- 
upon the  Promoters  apjilied  for  leave  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  notwithstanding 
non-compliance  with  these  Orders.  J,  in  common,  I  presume,  with  others,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  notices  required  hy  Standing  Orders,  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  Bill  until  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Sir  Thomas 
Nelson,  the  City  Solicitor,  within  less  than  48  hours  before  the  time  at  which  the 
Committee  were  to  meet  to  consider  the  appUcation  of  the  Promoters  to  dispense 
with  Standing.  Orders.  I  immediately  had  the  Statement,  of  which  a  copy  is 
annexed,  prepared,  and  I  attended  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  with  the  object 
(which  I  fulfilled)  of  protesting  against  a  measure  of  this  importance  having  been 
introduced,  as  it  had  been,  in  so  irregular  a  manner.  The  Committee,  however, 
waived  the  irregularity  to  the  extent  of  giving  permission  to  the  Promoters  t©  give 
tlie  notices  now,  and  proceed  with  the  Bill  as  if  the  proper  formalities  had  been 
observed.  In  these  circumstances  I  earnestly  request  your  attendance  at  a  meeting 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on  Friday  the  'iQth  instant, 
at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  to  consider  the  Bill,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  our  parishes  and  the  citizens  generally  which  are 
menaced  by  it.  I  assume  that  tiie  bodies  and  persons  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance upon  a  just  and  equitable  haws  of  the  valuable  charities  affected  by  this 
Bill,  and  in  the  non-destruction,  without  proper  reason,  of  the  City  churches 
(which  this  Bill  obviously  aims  at),  and  upon  which  imknown  paid  Commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  are  to  decide  without  appeal,  will 
view  this  measure  as  I  do.  I  hold  it  to  be  our  mutual  interest,  and  indeed  our 
duty,  not  to  permit  such  a  Bill  as  this,  promoted  by  private  indiviiluals,  to  pass 
unquestioned.  I  think  we  ought  also  ourselves  to  frame  a  measure  having  for 
its  object  the  dealing  with  these  charities  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  equitable 
and  just  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens,  and  for  this  purpose  I  propose  to  request 
the  meeting  to  form  a  committee  for  considering  this  subject,  and  giving  effect 
to  their  decision.  The  churchwardens  of  all  the  parishes  will,  I  feel  sure  from 
past  experience  of  me,  give  me  credit  for  not  having  any  intention  of  plunging 
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them  into  expense,  and  will  readily  co-operate  with  me  in  this  matter."  {Circular 
put  in).  Well,  then  we  held  our  first,  meeting  upon  the  20th  of  April  1881 .  These 
meetings  were  private  meetmgs,  summoned  by  me  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  in  a 
room  which  T  hired  for  my  own  purpose,  and  the  expenses  of  which  I  paid.  I  only 
mention  that  because  some  question  was  asked  in  the  evidence  about  the  clergy 
being  excluded.  I  would,  if  you  please,  like  to  say  exactly  what  took  place  on 
that  head.  You  may  remember  that  up  to  this  time  the  meetings  had  all  been 
meetings  exclusively  of  churchwardens  summoned  by  me,  and  summoned  on  my 
own  responsibiUty.  At  this  meeting  I  observed  two  or  three  clergymen  in  the 
room.  It  so  happens  that  one  of  my  clerks  took  a  note  of  some  portion,  not  of 
all,  of  that  which  took  place  at  this  meeting.  His  note  of  what  I  said  is  as 
follows  :  ''  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  say  something  at  this  moment ;  I  see 
there  are  two  or  three  clergymen  present ;  this  meeting  is  for  ourselves  as  church- 
wardens,  and  the  clergy  will  understand  that  they  have  no  business  here,  and 
that  they  appear  as  guests,  and  not  as  people  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  see  them  here  as  guests."  Then  I  go  on  to  say  some- 
thing else. 

1025.  Chairman. j  It  was  a  meeting  simply  of  churchwardens  ?— A  private 
meeting  held  in  a  room  hired  by  me  for  the  churchwardens  to  meet  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  me. 

1 026.  Mr.  Baring.]  Do  you  say  churchwardens  and  other  people  ? — No, 
there  was  nobody  besides  churchwardens. 

1027.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  Is  there  any  report  of  that  meeting? — No,  it  was 
quite  private  ;  as  private  as  any  that  took  place  in  my  own  room. 

1028.  Mr.  jVJacfarlane.]  Some  have  been  reported  in  the  "City  Press"? — 
That  was  afterwards.  What  happened  on  that  head,  was  this:  it  was  very 
difficult  to  pi  event  people  coming  in  and  taking  reports;  I  did  my  best  to 
prevent  them,  but  they  would  come  in,  repreBenting  themselves  ;  I  do  not  know 
how,  and  they  got  in  and  then  took  the  report. 

1029.  They  presented  themselves  as  churchwardens,  no  doubt? — I  do  not 
know. 

1030.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Subsequently  to  that  meeting  did  other  meetings  take 
place  r — We  passed  some  resolutions  then. 

1031.  Will  you  read  them? — (1.)  '*  That  this  meeting  disapproves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  private  Members  under  the 
head  of  the  London  City  (Parochial  Charities)  Bill,  and  pledges  itself  to  do  its  best 
to  oppose  that  measure.  (2.)  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  suggestion  that 
any  alteration  in  the  administration  of  the  charities  should  emanate  from  the 
authorities  of  the  City  parishes  themselves.  (3.)  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the 
forhiation  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  churchwarden  from  each  parish,  to 
be  selected  by  such  parish,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  associate 
with  themselves  persons  interested  in  the  City,  with  a  view  to  considering  the 
best  method  of  providing,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  for  the  administration  of 
the  City  Parochial  Charities  upon  a  njore  extended  basis." 

1032.  That  resolution  suggested  that  one  churchwarden  should  represent  the 
parish   for  further  proceedings  ? — Yes,  the  last  did. 

]U33.  Subsequently  to  that,  did  you  hold  any  meetings? — I  think  the  next 
thing  that  happened  after  that  was  this ;  you  will  see  it  referred  to  at  the  end  oi 
this  resolution ;  it  was  to  consider  *'  the  best  methocJ  of  providing,  hy  legislation 
or  otherwise,  for  the  administration  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  upon  a  more 
extended  basis."  1  think  we  then  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  do  ail  we  wanted  without  direct'  legislation  with  regard  to  the  City.  Mr. 
Pearce,  who  had  been  present  at  that  meeting,  conununicated  upon  the  subject 
with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they  gave  him  a  form,  which,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  carry  it  out,  we  should  have  been  able  to  carry  out  without 
Parliament,  I  think.  I  want  to  find  out  the  date  at  which  I  opposed  the  Bill  on 
Standing  Orders  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  think  that  must  have  been  some- 
where about  the  19th  of  May. 

1034,  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  That  was  the  Bill  of  last  year  ?— Yes. 

1035.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Perhaps  you  will  state  chronologically,  in  your  own  way, 
what  subsequent  steps  were  taken  by  you,  and  the  one  churchwarden  for  each  of 
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these  parishes,  or  as  many  of  them  as  came  in  relation  hoth  to  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  and  the  present  Bills,  the  Public  Bill  and  the  Private  Bill  r 

1036.  Mv.  Macfarlane.^  All  this  has  reference  to  the  defunct  Bill  of  last 
year,  and  not  to  the  present  Bill  ? — All  this  has  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
churchwardens,  which  led  to  their  preparing  the  Bill  which  is  now  presented. 
What  happened  was  this:  at  the  first  meeting  I  told  the  gentlemen  there,  I 
thought  we  ought  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  our  own,  which  could  afterwards  be 
either  used  as  the  means  of  amending  the  Bill  introduced  by  Professor  Bryce, 
or  that  we  should  introduce  it  ourselves  as  an  independent  measure,  as  we  might 
be  advised  to  do.  All  the  relevancy  of  this,  as  i  understand,  is  to  show  how  it 
came  to  our  preparing  a  measure  of  our  own,  and  what  we  did  with  it.  On  the 
3rd  May  I  sent  the  resolutions,  with  a  circular  letter,  to  the  churchwardens  of 
each  parish.  I  say  this :  *^  I  beg  to  hand  you,  annexed,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  churchwardens,  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel.  If,  as  1  hope  will  be  the  case,  your  parish  agrees  to  fall  in  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  the 
name  and  address  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  represent  it  upon  the  committee.'* 
I  have  selected  sonie  of  the  letters  that  1  received  from  the  parishes  appointing 
their  representatives  {letters  put  in).  There  are  57  parishes  represented  in  those 
letters,  and  there  were  others  who  replied  verbally. 

1037.  Chairman.]  I  do  not  think  you  need  reaii  them? — I  should  not  think 
of  doing  it.  This  is  one:  "Our  vestry  clerk,  Mr.  Rivington,  has  handed  me  your 
circular.  In  reply,  I  have  to  enclose  my  card,  as  senior  churchwarden  of  St. 
Catherine  Cree,  and  representative  upon  the  committee."  And  then,  **  In  reply 
to  your  circular,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  has  been  selected  to 
represent  this  parish.''  It  is  in  that  sort  of  way.  In  other  cases  they  state 
they  bring  it  before  a  vestry,  who  select  a  representative. 

1038.  Mr.  Baring.]  But  in  many  cases  there  was  no  vestry  at  all  ?— I  cannot 
tell  that ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

1039.  M^-  O'Hara.]  Having  received  those  letters,  did  you  and  the  gentle- 
man named  in  those  letters  meet  frequently  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
tliese  City  Charities  ? — ^Yes.  We  then  proceeded  at  once  to  set  to  work  to 
prepare  our  own  scheme. 

1040.  With  what  view  did  you  prepare  that  scheme? — On  the  27th  of  May 
I  sent  a  letter  to  the  sub- committee,  with  the  short  reasons  for  the  alterations 
we  made  in  the  Bill.  Whether  it  tells  for  or  against  us,  is  a  matter  I  do  not 
in  the  least  care  about;  but  I  should  ver}'  much  like  that  that  letter,  and  the 
short  reasons,  should  be  before  you. 

1041.  Mr.  Bryce  ]  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  **the  Bill  "  ; 
you  had  not  then  prepared  a  Bill  r — It  was  your  Bill  of  last  year." 

1 042.  Chairman.]  Is  it  stating  reasons  against  that  Bill  ? — Yes,  stating  reasons 
for  the  alterations  we  were  then  making  in  the  Bill. 

1043.  Were  tliey  different  from  your  present  reasons? — I  should  like  you  to 
have  them.  They  are  substantially  the  same  as  our  present  reasons.  There  are 
some  variations  in  them,  but  they  are  substantially  the  same. 

1044.  Will  you  read  the  material  parts  of  the  letter? — It  is  dated  the  27th 
May  1881.  I  was  told  off  by  the  sub-committee  to  prepare  a  report  for  them 
for  their  consideration.  I  say,  **I  also  send  a  paper  for  observations,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  making  those  alterations.  I  think  that  it  is 
to  all  our  interests  to  be  guided  by  as  fair  and  impartial  a  spirit  as  we  can  be, 
and  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  now,  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  settling  the 
present  question  by  a  complete  measure.  I  think  that  upon  the  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  treat  this  present  Bill,  much  of  our  future  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  this  or  any  succeeding  Government  will  depend,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  show  ourselves  unwoithy  of  our  great  predecessors."  Then  I  say  I  hope 
they  will  consider  them  as  confidential  for  the  moment.  These  were  my  reasons 
which  Professor  Bryce  wants,  and  then  there  were  the  reasons  which  were 
altered  by  the  sub-committee,  and  sent  to  all  the  parishes,  and  there  is  a 
diflference  between  them.     The  difference  is  not  very  material. 

1045.  is  tl^is  yfhht  was  ultimately  agreed  upon?— This  is  my  own  report  to 
our  sub-committee;  you  shall  have  the  other  report  as  well  presently.  **  Preamble  : 
the  alterations  in  this  speak  for  themselves.    The  Preamble  technically  is  no 
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part  of  the  Bill ;  but  no  suggestions  in  it  impljing  odium  upon  the  present 
administration  should  be  allowed  to  remain ;  they  are  not  just,  nor  are  they 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  Clause  2  :  Tbe  only  alteration  here  is 
naming  the  Commissioners,  but  this  I  consider  of  the  vital  essence  of  the  whole 
measure.  Clause  5  :  This  has  been  considerably  altered.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Bill  a  definition  of  the  term  '  Parocliial  Charities/ 
The  definition  at  the  commencement  of  Clause  5  is  cumbersome,  and  of  a 
character  which  might  lead  the  Commission  into  an  enquiry  far  beyond  the  mere 
City  Parochiid  Charities.  For  anything  that  appears  in  the  Bill  they  might  find 
themselves  investigating  the  charities  of  the  City  Companies.  With  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  my  strong  inclination  would  be  here  to  follow  the 
words  of  the  Royal  Commission,  but  ihis  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  all  which  [  think 
should  be  made  especiall}  clear  is,  that  the  mere  absence  of  proof  or,  indeed,  fact 
that  a  particular  charity  was  given  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  ought  not  to  be 
conclusive  against  its  application  for  those  purposes.  In  many  parishes,  from 
the  Reformation  downwards,  the  parish  stock  as  it  was  then  called,  but  at  all 
events  the  General  Purposes  Fund,  has  been  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  a  great  injustice  that  this  should  be  treated  as  general 
charity  and  applicable  to  secular  purposes  only.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fairness, 
care  should  T)e  taken  that  what  has  been  in  recent  years  applied  to  church  pur- 
poses, but  was  manifestly  not  intended  for  them,  should  not  be  diverted  from  its 
secular  purpose.  This  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide,  steering  a  course 
between  these  two,  and  they  should  not  be  fettered  by  more  restrictions  thau  are 
absolutely  necessary.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  parishes  in  many 
instances  practically  redeemed  their  charities  twice  over — once  when  they  were 
despoiled  at  the  Reformation,  and  again  in  the  Great  Rebellion ;  so  that  in 
these  instances  the  charities  are  absolutely  the  property  of  tbe  parish.  This 
applies  to  all  the  alterations  in  Clauses  5  and  6.'' 

1046.  Mr.  Firth.']  What  date  do  you  fix  for  what  you  term  the  "Great 
Rebellion"?— The  "Great  Rebellion"  was  the  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

1047.  Sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  is  that  the  date  r  What  date  do  you 
fix  for  the  "  Great  Rebellion,"  as  you  term  it  ? — Do  you  know,  it  is  so  long  since 
I  was  at  school.     I  have  a  sort  of  fancy  that  the  distiu-bance  began  in  1642. 

1048.  I  presumed  that  in  writing  the  letter  you  had  some  date  in  ydUr  mind, 
but  I  notice  I  am  wrong  r — I  should  not  like  to  say  it  was  anyone  time,  but  so  it 
was.  Practically  what  I  meant  was  this  :  that  at  that  time  the  City  clergy,  but 
I  think  that  was  more  in  1642  or  1643,  were  all  dispossessed  more  or  less,  and 
were  turned  out  of  their  livings,  and  all  sorts  of  people  got  in,  and  the  parish 
property  got  into  the  hands  of  all  sorts  of  people  also.  As  a  story  it  is  very 
interesting,  but  that  is  what  I  meant.  I  meant  the  disturbance  that  cook  place 
from  1642  to  1660  practically. 

1049.  ^^'  Macfarlane.]  You  do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  public  confis- 
cation at  that  time  in  the  way  that  happened  in  the  preceding  case  of  the 
Reformation  ? — It  was  not  a  public  confiscation,  but  the  things  slipped.  I  will 
not  read  it  aU.  It  is  the  only  copy  I  have  got.  I  go  on  in  this  way.  I  have 
made  some  observations  as  to  what  I  think  is  right  and  wrong  in  your  (Professor 
Bryce's)  Bill.  Then  1  go  on.  *^  Clause  14:1  have  taken  this  out  altogether.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill  that  there  should  be  only  one  scheme  for  all  the 
parishes ;  and  if  any  of  the  larger  parishes  wish  to  be  excluded,  let  them 
be  excluded  from  the  Bill  altogether,  and  make  their  own  way.  Clause  15 : 
I  have  altered  this  to  make  it  evident  that  wherever  there  is  a  church  fabric, 
services,  rectory  house,  and  endowment,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these.  I  think  it  extremely  undesirable,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  City  churches,  that  they  should  be  imperilled  by  a  sidewind 
in  a  Bill  for  another  purpose.  I  have  provided  for  the  management  of  the  eccle- 
siastical surplus,  by  means  of  schemes,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners;  it  may 
be  that  some  power  will  have  to  be  given  to  these  Commissioners  to  make  schemes^ 
but  here,  again,  I  think  tbe  surplus  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  governing 
body^  and  the  schemes  framed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  not  that 
the  money  should  be  lianded  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  them 
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to  deal  with.  1  have  made  no  alteration  in  the  objects  of  either  the  ecclesiastical 
or  the  secular ;  many  of  the  secular  I  approve,  manyl  utterly  disapprove ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  leave  this  wide."  Then  I  say,  clauses  21  to  30 :  "  I  have  made  no 
alteration  in  these  procedure  clauses,  with  the  exception  of  a  substitution  of  the 
Jimitof  50/.  for  100/." 

J  050.  Mr.  Bryce.^  That  50/.,  substituted  for  100/.,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
incomes  of  the  schemes  where  there  is  not  to  be  an  appeal  ? — Yes.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  selling;  and  then  '^  Clause  35  :  If  this  clause  is  maintained  in  the 
Bill,  I  would  prefer  to  abandon  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  essence  of  our 
City  parish  charities  has  been  the  lact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  sell ;  upon 
every  ground  I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  do  so."  Then  comes  the  governing 
body,  ''Clause  42  :  This  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  governing  bodj^ ;  my 
views  on  this  subject  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  say  anything  further  here.  I 
have  expressed  a  strong  view  against  l)oards  whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  We  all  know  what  the  result  of  a  mianagement  by  boards  is.  I 
should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  governing  body  constituted  exclusively  of 
eurselves  as  trustees;  but  if  this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  then  I  should 
wish  associated  with  the  trustees  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  of  London.  I  can  give  no  greater  instance  of.  the  benefit 
of  having  a  great  Corporation  associated  in  a  trust  than  St.  Paul's  School. 
)  venture  to  think  that,  but  for  the  wisdom  of  Dean  Colet  in  leaving  the 
nanagement  of  his  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  great  Corporation,  St.  Paul's  School 
would  have  long  since  vanished.  If  it  be  necessary  to  give  from  other  .bodies 
and  institutions  members  to  form  part  of  the  govenMng  body,  I  entirely  concur 
with  those  who  suggested  that  a  preponderance  of  members  should  be  given 
to  the  said  trustees,  and  added  to  them  members  from  the  Corporation  of 
London.''  {Report  put  in  27 tk  May).  Well,  then,  my  suggested  alterations 
were  considered  at  several  meetings  of  the  sub-committee;  indeed  at  this  time 
we  met,  I  should  think,  twice  a  week. 

1051.  Chmrman.']  Was  it  still  composed  of  the  churchwardens? — I  think  it 
was  composed  of  the  churchwardens  up  to  about  the  16th  of  June. 

1052.  Was  a  foreign  element  introduced  then? — I  think,  after  the  16th  of 
June,  what  took  place  was  this,  that  we  had  a  large  meeting,  and  there  were 
some  trustees  present,  and  then  the  desirability  of  having  trustees  was  suggested. 
Id  point  of  fact,  by  that  time,  I  think,  some  of  the  trustees  always  attended 
meetings ;  and  then,  after  that,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  happened  then, 
because  I  was  only  chairman  after  that.  Then  I  ceased  to  summon  the 
meetings;  we  had  a  quantity  of  trustees  and  a  quantity  of  churchwardens. 
Well,  then,  this  paper  of  mine  formed  the  subject  of  a  report,  which  was  called 
the  "  Report  of  tne  Sub-Committee  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Trustees  of  the 
City  Parishes,"  dated  7th  June.  This  was  issued  and  sent  out  to  all  the  people 
whose  names  were  sent  in  as  representatives,  and  also  to  other  people  who  had 
sent  in  their  names. 

1053.  Do  you  wish  this  report  to  be  put  in  ;  is  there  anything  very  material 
in  it  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  put  it  in.  There  is  something  in  it  which  I  should 
like  to  read.     I  will  only  read  that  which  I  think  is  material.     {Report  put  in). 

1054.  Mr.  Bryce.']  I  think  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  and  at  the  top 
of  page  3,  and  the  last  two  paragraphs,  are  very  important  r — I  will  read  them  : 
"  Your  Sub-Committee  beg  also  to  report  that,  from  commiinicafions  received 
from  Members  who  held  important  positions  in  the  late  Government,  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  Bill  is  viewed  by  them  as  forming  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
a  matter  which  requires  immediate  adjustment  Your  Sub-(bmmittee  were 
advised  that  the  trustees  should  themselves  speedily  bring  forward  their  own 
measure,  which  should  be  founded  upon  a  liberal  basis.  Impressed  with  these 
considerations,  which  were  urged  upon  them  by  friends  upon  both  sides  of  the 
House,  your  Sub-Committee  took  the  pending  Bill,  and  have  made  such  altera- 
tions in  ir  as  ihey  considered  would  render  it  the  basis  oF  a  scheme  to  be  laid 
before  the  parishes.  In  doing  this  they  do  not  wish,  nor  do  they  pledge  them- 
selves,  to  recommend  anything  beyond  this,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  them 
affords  a  fair  basis  for  a  settlement  of  this  matter.  It  will  be  a  subject  for  after 
consideration  whether  this  scheme  shall  be  embodied  by  way  of  amendment  to 
the  pending  Bill,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  independent  Bill,  to  be  brought  forward 
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by  the  trustees  themselves.  There  are  advantages  attending  each  method, 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Your  8ub*Com^ 
mittee  will  only  now  touch  upon  one  branch  of  this  subject,  as  it  bears  directly 
upon  the  last  matter  which  was  referred  to  them  l>y  the  meeting,  namely, 
'  that  the  Sub-Committee  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  vestries  of  the 
parishes  upon  the  question  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
objects  reterred  to  it.'  This  has  been  done,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  representatives  of  the  churchwardens  and  trustees,  desiring  them  to 
bring  the  mattar  befopt*  their  several  vestries  or  other  proper  authorities. 
Your  Sub-Connnittee,  however,  have  no  doubt  that  whether  they  oppose 
the  present  Bill  and  seek  to  obtain  amendments  in  it,  or  whether  they 
introduce  a  measure  of  their  own,  the  matter  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense.  If  tlie  trustees  introduce  an  independent  measure,  the  expense  will 
be  lai^ely  enhanced.  Up  to  this  time  whatever  assistance,  professional  or  other 
wise,  has  been  required,  has  been  afforded  by  members  of  the  Sub-Committee ; 
but  this  caimot  continue  with  advantage ;  whether  in  promoting  amendments 
to  the  pending  Bill,  or  promoting  an  independent  Bill,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  parishes  to  have  the  profe^onal  assistance  of  a  Parliamentary  Agent. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  expense  attending  this,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  the  expense  ot  an  independent  measure  will  be  about  double  that  of 
proceeding  by  amendment,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  place  the  expense 
of  the  latter  at  a  sum  less  tiian  1,000  /.  It,  therefore,  your  Sub-Committee  be 
authorised  to  continue  this  opposition  upon  a  business-like  basis,  they  would 
request  the  parisiies  to  consider  what  sum,  if  any,  they  can  contribute  to  the 
general  fund,  and  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  R,  Pearce,  Church-court  Chambers,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  An  account  will  be 
opened  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  names  of  three  of  the  Sub- Committee,  to 
be  operated  on  by  any  two  of  them.  Appended  to  this  Report,  your  Sub- 
Committee  submit  a  print  of  a  scheme  which,  subject  to  such  variations  as 
a  Parliamentary  draughtsman  may  deem  needful,  shows  the  scheme  which  yoMr 
Sub-Committee  recommend  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
They  submit  u  print  of  the  Bill  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
scheme  differs  from  it.  Your  Sub-Committee  also  submit,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  whicJi  have  guided  them  in  the 
alterations  they  have  made.  It  may  be  shortly  stated  that  the  scheme  and  the 
Bill  substantially  agree  as  to  the  objects  for  which  the  surplus  income  of  tW 
City  Charities  is  to  be  applied ;  they  agree  as  to  the  area  within  which  such 
surplus  is  to  be  spent,  and  in  much  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  surplus  is  to 
be  ascertained,  namely,  a  commission  of  three  persons,  with  full  powers,  and  a 
new  governing  body  to  administer  the  schemes  to  be  framed  by  such  Com- 
miss>ioners.  The  main  differences  are  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  named 
in  the  scheme,  the  administration  of  what  is  necessary  for  each  individual 
parish  is  left  to  the  existing  trustees ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  govern- 
ing body  to  manage  the  surplus,  the  trustees  of  the  City  Charities  si^vld  be 
fairly  represented,  and  not  altogether  excluded.''  Well,  then,  together  with  that 
was  the  scheme ;  you  have  seen  the  sdieme. 

1 055.  Yes  r — I  should  like  the  scheme  to  be  put  in,  nevertheless.  {The  seme 
was  handed  w.)  / 

1056.  Chairmun.^  Is  the  scheme  substantially  the  same  as  your  present 
Bill  ? — There  are  two  alterations  in  it,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same ;  afterwards 
it  was  put  into  shape. 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  1  am  not  responsible  for  the  Bill.  1  settled  the  scheme  (if 
you  want  me  to  give  evidence)  with  a  view  to  its  beii^  incorporated  in  the 
Bill  of  the  honourable  Member,  and  then  it  left  me,  and  I  did  not  see  it 
until  I  met  it  again  in  this  room. 

1057.  Chairman.]  There  were  no  substantial  changes  of  policy  after  that ; 
the  Bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  scheme  ? — I  think  there  were  one  or 
two  clauses  added  after  that. 
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1058.  Involving  any  important  changes  of  policy,  or  not?— I  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  involving  any  important  change  in  policy.  To  my  mind  the 
great  difference  between  our  views  and  the  views  of  Professor  Bryce,  were 
the  alteration  of  the  preamble  :  I  did  not  like  the  suggestions  in  the  preamble ; 
then  I  also  wished  that  the  management  of  the  charities  should  be  retained  by 
the  trustees  ;  I  also  wished  that  all  the  parishes  should  be  put  into  one  schedule ; 
that  there  should  be  an  alteration  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  matters, 
making  it  more  conformable  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  and,  in 
general,  my  view  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  Bill  or  scheme  promoted 
by  ourselves  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

1059.  Mr.  O'Hara.]  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  language  of  the 
individual  clauses ;  you  referred  to  one  or  two  of  them  just  now  ? — I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of  June.  You  may  remember  I  said 
something  took  place  on  the  16th  of  June  1881 ;  before  I  come  to  that  I 
should  like  to  say  something  about  the  question  of  the  contributions  from 
the  parishes ;  I  daresay  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  present  who  will 
come  forward  and  bear  me  out  in  this,  that  contributions  were  never 
asked  for  by  me  at  all.  The  contributions  were  su^ested  by  the  other  church- 
wardens themselves,  and  not  by  me.  I  told  them  that,  to  the  extent  of  my 
power,  I  did  not  intend  to  involve  them  in  any  expense,  and  I  would  have  been 
quite  prepared,  as  far  as  lay  in  me,  to  act  as  far  hs  I  could  without  any  contri- 
butions at  all,  but  the  contributions  were  offered,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  refusing  them.  I  only  make  that  statement,  that  they  were  contri- 
butions which  were  not  begged  for,  but  they  were  offered  to  me. 

1060.  Chairman.']  By  the  trustees  representing  the  charities  ? — Certainly. 

1061.  And  on  behalf  of  the  trustees? — Yes,  certainly.  Upon  that  I  wish 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake. 

1062.  Mr.  BryceJ]  Do  you  say  that  that  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I6th  of  June  ? — That  must  have  taken  place  at  a  previous  meeting.  I  will 
read  something  that  I  said  then. 

1063.  What  is  the  date  of  the  preceding  meeting  r — I  cannot  tell  you  at  this 
moment.  I  must  ask  you  to  take  it  from  me  that  I  did  not  ask  for  subscrip- 
tions. That  will  be  testified  to,  I  should  think,  by  almost  everybody.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  what  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee.  That  is 
in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  that  was  made  at  the  meeting,  but  I  did  not 
volunteer  or  suggest,  or  ask  anybody  for  subscriptions. 

1064.  Chairman.^  I  think  the  Committee  quite  understood  you  were  no 
party  to  the  invitation,  but  when  an  offer  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  church- 
wardens, you  did  not  think  it  your  duty  to  object  ? — Not  only  that,  but  then  I 
brought  it  forward. 

1065.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.']  You  approved  of  that  report? — Yes,  of  course,  I 
signed  it,  and  sent  it  out. 

1066.  Mr.  Baring^]  You  did  not  suggest  it,  but  you  sanctioned  it? — I 
perfectly  sanctioned  it ;  1  did  not  suggest  it,  but  I  sanctioned  it. 

1067.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.']  Asking  for  contributions? — Yes;  you  will  see  that 
report  which  I  sent,  goes  out  asking  for  it,  but  it  was  after  they  had  been  offered 
to  us.  This  is  the  report  of  a  meeting  on  the  16th  of  June  1881,  after  the 
scheme  had  been  sent  out  to  all  the  different  parishes  for  consideration :  "  Every- 
body's suggestion  should  be  attended  to,  but  he,'*  that  means  I,  "cannot 
undertake  that  everybody's  su^estion  would  be  given  effect  to.  It  would  be 
impossible,  because  some  of  the  suggestions  conflicted  one  with  another,  and 
what  he  wished  especially  to  guard  himself  against  was,  the  suggestion  from 
any  gentleman  that  he  had  taken  his  money  with  an  implied  understanding  that 
he  would  give  effect  to  the  views  expressed  by  him.  They  would  do  their  very 
best  for  all,  but  they  must  not  ask  them  to  be  bound  because  they  subscribed 
to  give  effect  to  their  suggestions.     Most  of  them,  he  believed,  had  had  a  vestry 
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meeting  that  day.  Their  rector,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  Sion  College, 
presided  at  their  vestry,  and  from  him  he  gathered  some  observations  as  to  what 
passed  at  Sion  College.  He  gathered  that  they  had  not  yet  come  to  a  determina^ 
tion  as  to  what  they  required,  but  they  had  their  views  of  the  matter,  and  those 
views  he  trusted  would  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  their  scheme ;  so  that  besides  themselves  they  had 
to  consider  what  Sion  College  had  to  say,  and  whenever  the  requirements  of 
Sion  College  were  reasonable,  he  thought  they  ought  to  try  to  give  effect  to 
them."  Tliis  next  has  reference  to  something  which  took  ]>lace  at  the  very  first 
meeting  of  all.  "  When  he  b^an  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  be  obstructive^ 
They  would  not  ask  him  to  be  an  obstructive  ;  they  would  only  ask  him  and  the 
committee  to  work  so  far  as  they  could  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  a  measure 
that  would  settle  this  question  for  ever,  and  upon  the  most  advantageous 
terms  for  themselves  in  the  City.  They  did  not  wish  the  committee  to  defeat 
the  Bill  without  taking  an  active  measure  for  their  own  protection."  It  is,  of 
course,  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  there  were  different  views  among 
different  gentlemen  at  the  meeting;  there  were  some  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  obstructing  legislation.  I,  on  the  contrary,  in  common  with  those  who 
were  associated  with  me,  thought  this  was  a  matter  which  must  be  settled,  and 
settled  once  and  for  ever. 

1068.  Chah'vian.]  Of  course,  in  such  a  meeting  as  that,  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  different  shades  of  opinion  ?— Of  course.  In  putting  this  in  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  agiee  to  it  verbally ;  this  is  a  newspaper  report  of  what 
took  place ;  it  is  substantially  correct,  but  the  words  are  certainly  not  mine. 

1069.  I  understood  you  were  reading  those  passages  which  represented  your 
views  ? — Yes.  1  should  like  to  read  something  else  that  took  place  then  :  *'  Mr. 
Deputy  Fry  wished  it  understood  that  they  did  not  assent  to  the  principles  of  the 
scheme.  The  Chairman.  If  you  don't  give  assent  10  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  scheme,  I  myself,  won't  go  on  any  longer ;  I  will  allow  any  amendments 
and  divisions  that  do  not  go  to  the  essence  and  principle  of  the  scheme.  The 
principles  are  these :  first,  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  be  named  in  the 
Bill;  secondly,  the  commissioners  for  that  object  to  define  which  are  ecclesiastical 
and  which  are  secular  charities,  to  allocate  to  the  City  its  fair  proportion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  charities,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
surplus  the  City  is  to  be  fairly  represented."  Really  my  only  object  in 
setting  that  out,  is  to  show  that  we  were  actuated  by  the  determination 
of  carrying  out  a  scheme,  and  if  possible,  last  year  introducing  amendments 
into  Professor  Bryce's  Bill,  and  to  carry  the  thing  through  if  we  possibly 
could  last  year.  On  the  16th  of  June  I  reported  to  Mr.  Pearce  that  every- 
thing which  had  been  done  to  that  date  I  had  paid  for,  and  it  had  l)een 
done  by  me  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  that  after  that  date,  as  the  parishes 
had  come  in  and  subscribed,  of  course  they  would  pay,  and  I  of  course  would 
give  my  subscription;  so  that  up  tO  the  16th  of  June,  whatever  was  done,  was 
done  by  me  on  my  responsibility,  and  1  paid  for  it.  We  had  several  meetings 
after  that,  llie  representatives  of  the  parishes,  or  whatever  they  were,  approved 
our  scheme,  and  eventually,  in  December  last,  it  was  turned  into  a  Bill  and 
approved. 

1070.  Mr.  O^Hara.]  You  stated  to  the  Committee  some  time  ago,  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  the  management  of  the  property  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
existing  trustees  ? — Yes.  ^  ^. 

1071.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  statement? — I  will.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  say  that  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  trustees,  the  trustees 
have  preserved  and  fostered  the  property,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  were  in 
existence  and  that  they  have  fostered  and  taken  care  of  the  property,  has 
brought  the  property  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  at  present.  In  the  second 
place,  I  have  a  great  liking  for  the  personal  and  individual  responsibility  of 
trustees.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  the  personal  responsibility 
whiih  in  this  matter  has  been  hanging  round  my  neck  ever  since  1  have  been 
a  trustee,  has  been  a  serious  one  for  me,  and  has  made  me  always  anxious  to 
do  what  I  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me.     A  third  thing  is  this: 
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we,  from  being  in  the  City  and  knowing  all  the  property,  are  able  to  understand 
and  to  take  better  care  of  it  than  a  board  or  people  non-resident  in  the  City. 
That  was  my  great  objection  to  the  suggestion  in  Professor  Bryce's  Bill,  of  the 
property  being  vested  in  an  official  trustee  ;  my  own  view  always  being  that  the 
trustees  should  be  persons  personally  responsible,  and  that  they  should  be  held 
fn  hp  personally  responsible. 

You  alluded  just  now  to  the  difference,  which  I  believe  is  the  only 
ce,  or  very  nearly  the  only  difference,  between  what  is  Clause  1 0  of  the 
11,  and  Clause  10  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill ;  the  Public  Bill,  as  it  is  called.     You 
to  the  definition  at  the  end  as  the  only  alteration,  but  as  one  to  which  I 
ou  said  you  attached  valuer — 1  should  like,  before  going  to  that,  to  say 
ing  about  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill,  where  it  uses  this  expression^ 
the  income  is  now  unapplied,  wasted,  or  misapplied/' 
.  Those  are  the  words  in  the  fourth  paragraph  ? — Yes. 
.  Mr.  Bariffff.]    I   presume  your  objection  is   to  the  words  "  a  great 
— Yes  ;  a  great  part  of  such  income  is  not  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  mis^ 

.  I  presume  you  take  exception  to  the  words  *'  a  great  part "  : — I  take 
on  to  any  of  that  being  put  in,  because  I  want  to  show  you  presently 
suppose  was  the  use  made  of  it. 

.  Mr.  O'Hara.1  h  it  your  contention  that  if  the  Committee  were  to 
sed  to  pass  this  Bill,  that  part  of  the  Preamble  should  end  at  the  word 
s  "  r — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  upon  this  subject,  that  this  is  a  matter 
hich,  with  ver}  great  submission  to  the  Committee,  I  feel  so  strongly, 
that  remains  in  the  Bill  I  shall  take  every  constitutional  means  in  ray 
o  oppose  the  Bill,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in 
tter.  Sir  Henry  Peek,  whose  name  was  on  the  back  of  this  Bill,  asked 
ion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Home  Secretary  respecting  St. 
et's,  Lothbury,  and  what  he  said  was  this  :  it  was  with  respect  to  the 
p  of  our  church.  We  spent  some  money  upon  the  doing  up  of  our  churdi 
r,  and  have  made  it  a  much  more  useful  and  efficient  and  frequented 
f  worship.  He  asks  some  questions,  and  then  he  says,  "  and  whether* 
;  such  legislation,  lie,  the  Home  Secretary,  will  take  care  the  City  paro- 
nds  are  not  wasted  and  misapplied  as  they  may  have  been  of  late  years 
y  ways  indicated  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  particularly  that  the 
d  expenditure  on  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  shall  at  any  rate  be  port- 
He  uses  the  very  words  of  this  Bill,  "  waste,"  and  *'  misapplication," 
ed  to  me. 

.  Chairman,']  Which  words  are  yuu  (>l)jecting  to  ? — The  wasting  and 
ication. 

.  Yon  object  to  that  charge  as  being  stereotyped  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Yes ;  and  hanging  over  my  head ;  and  that  it  should  be  used  as  it  was 
occasion. 

.  Lord  Percy. ]  May  I  ask  whether  you  object  to  the  words,  *'  or  have 
practically  useless"? — You  will  see  the  words  we  have  put  in  in  our 
1.     It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  use  in  the  recital  at  all. 

,  Chairman.]  I  think  in  modern  times  preambles  have  generally  dis- 
d  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  object  in  a  preamble  at  alL 

Chairman. li  I  do  not  suppose  the  Committee  will  waste  much  time  upon 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  view  of  the  Committee  may  be,  but  I  do 
t  suppose  there  will  be  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  preamble 
\e  can  agree  about  the  clauses. 

Mr.  Bryce.]  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Chairman.]  That  is  only  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  Brjfce.]  1  shall  have  questions  to  ask  the  witness  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  Having  said  what  you  have  to  say  about  Ae  preamble;, 
ake  you  to  Clause  10  of  the  Private  Bill,  in  which  there  is  a  definition. 
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What  do  you  say  us  to  that  definiiion  ? — I  myself  do  not  attach  any  particular 
importanee  to  it.  It  is  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  upon  the 
matter,  to  meet  the  case  of  property,  which,  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
just  now  mentioned,  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  parish.  1  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  the  property  being  taken  away,  provided  people  understand 
what  it  is  that  is  being  taken  away,  and  that  it  is  private  property. 

1082.  That  is  your  reason  for  wishing  to  add  those  words  to  that  clause? — 
Yes. 

1083.  There  is  a  word  mis-printed  there.  It  is  printed  "  charitable  trust  and 
charitable  property."     It  should  be  **  charity  property  r '' — Yes. 

1084.  ('hairman']  What  do  you  understand  by  the  words  "  private  property  of 
the  parish  "  ? — That  it  is  the  property  of  the  parish.  I  can  perfectly  understand 
parish  property  being  property  saddled  with  some  trust,  a  trust  for  the  poor,  a 
trust  for  the  church,  or  anything  else.  But  if  the  property  is  the  absolute 
property  of  the  parish,  it  is  as  much  their  property  as  my  property  is  mine. 

1085.  Can  there  be  any  property  belonging  to  a  parish  free  from  any  public 
trust,  or  any  trust  in  the  parish  ? — I  fancy  that  is  a  question  of  fact. 

1086.  It  is  a  question  of  law,  is  it  not  r — Partly  law  and  partly  fact. 

10 87.  1  was  under  the  impression  that  there  could  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
property  belonging  to  a  parish  without  some  trust  being  affixed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  You  are  quite  accurate,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 
You  have  in  your  mind  the  case  of  the  Attamejf  General  v.  lyehster^  which 
ruled  that. 

1088.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  case,  but  I  had  a 
certain  principle  in  my  mind  that  there  could  not  be  a  property  in  a  parii^ 
unaffected  by  some  public  trust.  You  seem  to  think  there  can  be  ?—  I  only 
think  it  as  a  question  of  fact.  If  there  is  a  trust,  then  that  trust  must  be 
recognised. 

1089.  But  if  there  is  no  trust,  would  not  the  courts  of  law  deal  with  it  as 
property  which  ought  to  have  some  |)ublic  trust  applied  to  it  ?— 1  do  not  know  ; 
I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1 090.  Of  course  the  question  is  an  exceedinglv  important  one  with  refer*- 
ence  to  ihe  parishes  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  bill  ? — I  fancy  it  would  be 
their  view  of  it. 

1091.  There  was  a  case  before  us  the  other  day  of  St.  Mary,  AMermanbury  ? 
— Perhaps  that  and  two  others  are  the  only  parishes. 

1  ()y2.  It  was  contended  by  one  of  the  trustees  that  it  was  parochial  property, 
which  was  the  private  property  of  the  parish  unaffected  by  any  trust  ? — That  is 
a  question  on  which  one  would  like  to  know  what  the  facts  were.  For  instance, 
as  to  St.  Christopher-le-Stock,  no  doubt  whatever  in  its  origin  that  was  a 
property  unaffected  by  any  trust.  Trusts  have  been  created  and  charged  upcm 
it.  When  1  use  the  word  "  private  "  I  mean  private  as  distinguished  from 
property  upon  which  there  is  a  public  trust. 

1093.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  immense  number  of  the 
trust  deeds  of  these  parishes  are  alleged  to  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  of  the  City  ? — 1  do  not  believe  it. 

1094.  The  all^ation  is  constantly  made ? — I  know;  because  they  are  not 
found.  W  hen  anything  in  the  City  cannot  be  found  it  was  lost  at  the  fire.  I 
have  been  very  fond  of  looking  into  the  parish  books,  and  I  saw  a  suggestion 
in  one  of  them  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  dishonest  attorney, 
among  other  ways  of  accounting  for  parish  books. 

1095.  Mr.  O'Hara.']  You  have  gone  so  fully  through  the  Bill,  and  the 
Committee  have  listened  so  patiently,  that  1  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
more  I  ought  to  ask  you.  Is  there  anything  more  you  think  you  ought  to  say  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

1006.  Mr.  Bryce.]  With  regard  to  your  remarks  about  the  preamble,  is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  City  parochial  charities  has  been 
apphed  to  the  payment  of  poor  rates  in  the  City  r — No. 
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1097.  Are  you  not  aware  that  about  10,000/.  a  year  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  poor  rates  ?— I  know  that  in  some  parishes  money  has 
been  applied  to  the  poor  rates,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  to  what  extent. 

1098.  Are  you  prepared  t<>  say  that  10,000/.  a  year  iias  not  been  applied  in 
the  payment  of  poor  rates  r — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  it,  lor  I  do  not 
know. 

1099.  Should  you  consider  that  10,000  /.  a  year  was  a  large  part  of  the  total 
income  of  the  parishes  r — 1  should  consider  it  a  sensible  part. 

1 100.  Should  you  consider  that  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  parochial 
charities  to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate  was  a  proper  application  ?~That 
entirely  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  charities.'' 

1101.  I  ^ill  take  the  word  in  its  popular  sense;  do  you  consider  it  a  proper 
application  of  parochial  charity  funds  ? — If  those  parishes  were  parishes  in  which 
the  property  came  under  the  distinction  that  I  have  named  now  as  private,  I  should 
consider  that  it  was  a  proper  application.  If,  on  the  contrary,  poor  rates  were 
paid  out  of  funds  which  came  under  the  definition  of  eleemosynary,  then  I  should 
consider  it  was  an  improper  payment. 

11 02.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  funds  in  the  City  would  be,  which 
would  not  be  eleemosynary  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1103.  Could  you  say  that  any  considerable  part  of  that  10,000/.  a  year 
belonged  to  such  funds  ? — I  should  consider  that  the  people  who  made  those 
payments  were  either  under  the  impression,  or  were  advised  that  there  was  no 
eleemosynary  trust  applicable  to  those  funds,  or  they  would  not  have  made  the 
payments. 

1 104.  Then  you  would  consider  that  where  the  funds  were  not  funds  of  the 
particular  kind  which  you  call  the  private  property  of  the  parish,  it  was  a  mis- 
application to  apply  them  to  the  poor  rate.  Will  you  answer  that  question 
simply?— I  cannot  answer  that;  in  the  first  place,  you  must  repeat  the 
question. 

1105.  Should  you  consider  that,  except  in  the  case  of  parishes  where  the 
parochial  charity  property  is  what  you  call  private  property,  the  application  of 
parochial  charity  property  to  the  payment  of  poor  rates  was  an  improper 
application? — Yes,  certainly,  an  application  that  I  should  not  make  myself 
anyhow. 

1106.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  condemned  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners  ?  —  Yes,  certainly  ;  and  I  have  condemned  it  myself  often. 

1107.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  in  many  cases  the  objects  prescribed 
by  the  founders  for  the  City  parochial  ctiarities  have  now  failed,  and  that  the 
money  cannot  be  applied  to  those  objects  r— I  should  not  have  been  where  I  am 
if  it  were  not  for  that. 

1108.  Would  not  you  consider  that  in  those  cases  the  money  might  be 
described  as  being  wasted  ? — No,  1  cannot  answer  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

1109.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  City  parochial  charity  funds  now  are 
wasted  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  undoubtedly. 

1110.  A  considerable  quantity  ?— Some,  certainly. 

nil.  Then  I  ask  you  why  you  object  to  the  expression  in  the  preamble  that 
a  large  part  of  the  funds  are  misapplied  or  wasted,  considering  that  those  words 
do  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  trustees  as  being  guilty  of  misapplication  or 
waste  ? — I  pointed  out  to  you  how  use  was  made  of  those  words.  I  do  object 
altogether  to  it. 

1112.  I  ask  you  why  you  object  ? — Because  it  is  not  true. 

1113.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  yourself  admitted  that  part  of  the 
money  is  wasted  ? — I  have  not  said  anything  about  a  large  part. 

1 114.  Have  not  you  admitted  that  a  part  of  the  money  is  wasted? — It  may 
be. 

1115.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not? — I  venture  to  think  no  part  of  my  money  is 
wasted. 

1116.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  money.  I  understand  that  you  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  state  of  the  parochial  charities  in  general  ? — I  say 
that  some  of  it  may  be  wasted. 

1117*  And 
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1117.  And  the  part  which  goes  to  the  poor  rate,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
private  property  of  the  parish,  is  misapplied  ?— I  should  not  apply  it  so,  most 
undoubtedly. 

1118.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  some  person  chose  to  put  a 
question  in  which  the  words  *^  waste  "  and  ^^  misapplication  "  were  used,  is  to 
govern  the  interpretation  of  this  preamble?  — His  name  was  on  the  back  of  the 
BUI. 

1 1 19.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  the  words  *^  waste  "  and  "  misapplication" 
by  a  person  putting  a  question  is  sufficient  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  this 
preamble ;  I  ask  you  that  question? — And  the  great  part  of  such  income. 

1 1 20.  You  might  answer  the  question  simply.  Do  you  consider  that  such 
use  of  the  words  is  sufficient  (o  govern  the  interpretation  of  this  preamble? — 
Yes,  certainly,  because  it  was  made  applicable  to  myself. 

Mr.  Baring.']  Are  not  we  a  little  bit  too  forensic  ? 

WUness.']  If  1  might  be  permitted  to  say  so,  you  put  so  many  con- 
siderations, and  such  long  sentences  in  your  questions,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  them. 

1121.  Mr.  Bryce.'\  If  you  will  only  say  so,  I  will  make  my  questions  simpler. 
Why  did  you  set  the  clergy  on  one  side  in  these  meetings  which  you  held? — 
Would  you  mind  tellinj^  me  vhen  I  set  the  clergy  on  one  side  ? 

1122.  By  not  inviting  them  to  the  original  meetings,  and  by  telling  them 
they  were  there  only  as  guests? — Because  they  were  meetings  entirely  of  church- 
wardens associated  with  myself  (I  being  a  churchwarden),  whom  I  had  chosen  to 
summon. 

1 123.  Are  not  the  ecclesiastical  funds  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  parochial 
charity  funds? — ^Yes ;  but  the  gentlemen  I  had  invited  to  meet  me  were  church- 
wardens. 

1124.  Were  the  clergy  not  interestod  in  these  funds? — Very  much  ;  and  they 
have  an  association  of  their  own  called  Sion  College,  where  they  meet  and  discuss 
these  things,  and  they  do  not  summon  us  there. 

1 125.  May  I  a!5k  why  you  did  nor  summon  them  to  any  of  these  meetings  of 
yours  ? — I  never  had  summoned  them,  and  1  wished  to  discu*=s  the  matter  with 
my  own  brethren. 

1126.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  summon  them  ? — I  personally  never  sum- 
moned them  at  all.  My  functions  ended,  as  I  have  told  you,  on  the  16th  June, 
and  up  to  that  time  I  had  only  summoned  the  churchwardens. 

1 127.  After  that  you  continued  to  be  chairman  ? — After  that  I  continued  to 
be  chairman. 

1 1 28.  Did  it  iiot  occur  to  you  even  to  summon  the  clergy  ? — It  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  summon  the  clergy  as  clergy. 

1  1 29.  1  may  ask  why  it  was  you  had  meetings  consisting  of  churchwardens  ? 
— 1  was  aware  at  that  time  that  there  was  a  committee  at  Sion  College,  consi- 
dering Professor  Bryce's  Bill,  and  considering  amendments  of  it,  and  I  then 
presumed  and  hoped  there  would  be  a  meeting  between  the  committee  of  the 
churchwardens  and  the  committee  of  Sion  College  to  discuss  any  amend- 
ments. 

1130.  Did  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  clergy  should  come  in  and  take 
counsel  jointly  with  the  churchwardens  and  trustees  ? — I  should  have  been  very 
pleased  if  the  clergy  or  some  of  them  had  come  as  representatives  of  the 
parishes. 

1131.  Why  did  not  \ou  invite  them  ?— The  only  time  I  had  an  opportunity  I 
invited  Mr.  Hall,  the  President  of  Sion  College,  to  be  present  at  one  of  our 
meetings  myself 

1132.  You  told  us  that  after  a  time  the  trustees  came  in  along  with  the 
churchwardens ;  was  that  by  invitation  ? — By  personal  invitation  of  myself 
whec  ever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  anybody. 

1 133.  You  did  not  send  out  a  circular  to  the  trustees  ?—  I  did  not  know  the 
trustees;  and  in  my  parish,  you  see,  the  churchwardens  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
representatives  also  of  the  trustees,  and  they  would  communicate  with  the 
trustees  themselves. 

079,  L  1134.  That 
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No.  it  is  not 


1 1 OA   That  would  not  be  tl.e  case  in  all  parishes  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Wit.  l8  it  »ot  ^''^^'''  J^"'  ^'^o^l^'^g*  ^^'*  ^^'^^ ''  "*"'  '"*  '"  *'  parishes ?- 
'  mt  is  all  you  have  to  say  as  regards  the  omission  of  the  jlergy,  or 
/anvthiug  else  to  say  before  I  pass  away  from  that  part  of  the  subject 
Sn  of  why  the  clergy  were  not  brought  into  the  matter  rather  more? 
XexplanatL  that  I  have  to  give  depends  on  a  private  correspondence 
mv«elf  and  Mr.  Milman,  and  I  would  rather  not  give  it. 
WJ  you  write  a  letter  to  the   Bishop  of  Bedford  on  the  subject  .- 

^Have  you  any  ohjection  to  produce  that  letter? -My  impressiou  is  that 

^t'd?n:t  ^ish  Ifprlduce  it  r-I  should  not  think  of  doing  so.  ^ 
:  How  many  parjshes  do  you  conceive  you  now  represent  ?-I,  Edwm 

'^Yon  as  nromoter  of  this  Private  Bill?- I  have  not  the  least  idea  You 
shlwedyo'iXe  letters  I  got  were  upwar^^  of  60.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
V.  \v  manv  oarishes,  but  I  should  say  a  large  majority. 

CouTd/ou  te    us  in  the  cas3  of  how  many  parishes  you  have  wntten 
.  uouia  yuu  I  promoters?— I  do  not 

''  *"  ZtTofmra  bTlri.™  aXi  y  AlUhoL  letter,  «ere  letter, 
«;ie^"yirtl.r-«  t"  1«  repre.e.tiUve.  «  the  meetinge.  and  those 

r  ^";^»rp'eT:fT:"tiu6.  of  l.,t  yea,  or  the  meetings  of  this  year) 
l.^f  f^inlr  we  have  had  any  nieelings  this  year.  .    ,      t>„.     x 

TwS^tgard  to  the  authority  you  have  as  a  promoter  of  the  Private 
unlitand  you  to  tell  us  the  Private  Bill  represents  the  w.sh  of  a  certain 

:  tT^^o^yLTn:w:hat1-^^  it  was  submitted  to  the  vestries; 

.resentatives  attended  and  voted  it  unanimously. 

6    When  dfd  that  happen  ?-I  read  the  report  to  you  just  now. 

m    Tiiia  vp»r  ^^  — No,  it  was  not  this  year. 

I  uSng  about  the  B,ll  of  /bis  year  J -True  was  .he  B,U  of  th,s 

There  •>«?  "ff^'.^'''"  thta°y"e^r  U  not  onite  the  «.me  as  the  Bill  of  last 

j  it  then  to  a  public  meeting.  ^howere  there  ;  it  was  a  pubUc 

%  s?rrerrr;^'«e«rttrr;ri^u..ve.  of  .he  parishes,  and 

^'ATuro'lf^ant^Stingof  the  representatives  of  the  parishes  7- 
,.    Have  you  got  the  names  of  those  -ho  were  present! -No. 

k::  buroftC-e're-re-pr:^:^^^ 

,  by  right  a,  people  whom  1  had  >«»>"««  "^»  ^  J    jj  ,hat  Mr. 

;.;tylo:;i\-:^rj=-J^££^^^^^^ 

i^ltrS^reTlit  iLT5S?:tnSj  **^^^^  ana  tJha,,  Wen 

^'     Tl,.n  there  were  persons  at  that  meeting  who  thonght  they  eould  not 
S-.J^;F^r„f"ttoSl  nntll  they  saw  i.t-Mr.  Depnty  Fry  d,d,  un- 

;;t'''6an  you  say  nobody  else  1- 1  am  qnite  sore  nobody  else.  ^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 
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1 159.  There  was  nobody  else  who  thought  80  ? — At  least  nobody  who  said  so ; 
I  cannot  tell  what  they  thought. 

1 1 60.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  many  were  present  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  is 
diflBcult,  in  a  large  room  in  the  Cannon- street  Hotel  to  judge  of  numbers. 

1161.  Have  you  had  since  then,  or  can  you  give  us  anything  in  the  nature 
of  evidence  to  show  how  many  parishes  have  appro\  ed  of  this  Private  Bill  ? — 
No. 

1162.  What  was  the  resolution  that  was  carried  at  that  meeting? — It  was 
approving  the  Bill  anyhow. 

11 63.  Was  there  a  division  taken  upon  it  ?— No,  we  were  unanimous. 

1164.  Mr.  Walttr  James  ^  Have  you  got  a  report  of  that  meeting? — Yes, 
but  it  is  a  downright  bad  report  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  about  it.  There  is  a 
certain  number  of  names  put  there. 

1 16.5.  Mr.  BryceJ]  Do  you  know  how  many  parishes  have  subscribed? — No. 

1166.  You  said,  I  believe,  at  the  previous  meeting,  that  you  did  not  consider 
the  giving  of  subscriptions  bound  people  to  the  clauses  of  the  Bill? — No,  I  did 
not.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  I  did  not  like  to  take  people's  money  on  the 
understanding  I  was  to  carry  out  any  of  their  suggestions. 

i  167.  That  is  to  say,  having  taken  their  money,  you  would  still  feel  yourself 
at  libeny  to  make  the  Bill  different  ?— What  I  meant  was  this  :  I  did  not  intend 
myself  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  an  obstructive,  and,  therefore,  if  any  gentle- 
man contributed  money  to  me  on  the  understanding  I  was  to  put  in  something 
the  principle  of  which  I  disapproved  of,  or  which  I  thought  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  this  matter,  I  was  not  ready 
to  give  effect  to  it. 

1 168.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question  ;  did  you  say  the  fact  of  the 
8ul)8criptioi^  being  received  would  not  bind  a  person  to  approve  of  all  you  did  ? 
—What  I  said  is  in  this  report. 

1169.  May  1  take  it  you  considered  that  the  taking  of  subscriptions  did  not 
bind  the  parish  who  gave  the  sul)scription? — Would  you  tell  me  what  the  mean- 
ing of  that  is. 

1 170.  Do  you  consider  that  the  giving  of  a  subscription  by  the  parish  did  not 
bind  tlje  parish  to  approve  of  the  acts  of  those  who  received  the  subscription  ? — 
I  certainly  understood,  when  the  people  gave  the  subscriptions  they  gave  them 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would  go  on  with  our  scheme ;  that  they  gave 
their  adherence  to  it,  and  that  we  would  do  our  best  to  carry  out  their  views; 
but  I  would  not  pledge  myself  to  do  anything  unfair  or  unjust. 

1171.  But  the  scheme  was  not  settled  in  all  its  details  ? — I  think  the  scheme 
was  practically  settled  then,  because  1  think  that  meeting  was  when  we  sent  out 
the  draft  of  the  scheme. 

1 172.  Did  you  send  out  the  draft  of  the  scheme  before  or  after  that  meeting  ? 
— Before  or  after  which  meeting  ? 

1173.  The  meeting  you  spoke  of  at  which  you  used  these  words?— It  was 
before^ 

1 174.  Then  they  bad  the  draft  of  the  scheme  already  ?-- -Yes. 

1175.  What  approval  did  they  give  to  that  draft? — By  attending  and  sup- 
porting it ;  and  some  of  them  sent  observations  upon  it,  I  believe. 

J 176.  I  put  it  to  you  once  for  all.  Can  you  give  any  further  information 
than  you  have  given  us  now,  tending  to  show  which  parishes  have  given  autho- 
rity for  this  Private  Bill  ?— They  all  did.  All  those  who  were  present  and  voted 
unanimously,  gave  their  authority  to  us. 

1177.  For  this  Private  Bill,  now?— Certainly. 

117^.  I  have  asked  you  to  give  me  evidence  of  that,  and  you  give  me  your 
statement? — 1  cannot  give  you  any  more.     You  must  take  my  statement. 

1 1 79.  You  cannot  give  any  series  of  letters  showing  approval  of  this  Private 
Bill  ? — Certainly  not ;  you  must  take  my  statement. 

1180.  And  }ou  cannot  tell  us  how  the  persons  who  purported  to  be  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  ?— I  have  not  the  least  idea.  The  letters  were  written 
to  me,  saying  they  were  appointed  ;  and  the  letters  were  principally  written  by 
vestry  clerks,  and  the  vestry  clerks  were  solicitors,  and  would  not,  for  their  own 
credit,  make  representations  that  were  untrue. 
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1181.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  vestry  clerks  had  authority  to  write  those 
letters?— No. 

's  the  population  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  ? — It  has  slightly 
he  last  census.     It  is  under  400 ;   but  I  could  not  tell  you 

rth.]  At  the  census  before  last  it  was  31^  and  at  the  last  census 

yce.']  What  is  the,  population  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry  r — I  do  not 

h.]  That  is  300,  and  at  the  previous  census  it  was  514. 

-yce.]  Are  there  any  poor  in  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  ?— There 
m  who  calls  herself  the  poor  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  but  I 
{  resides  in  the  parish. 

ere  any  in  St.  Olave,  Jewry  ? — I  do  not  know  of  them.      I  am 
cd  with  St.  Olave,  hut  not  enough  to  answer  that  question. 
?re  in  St.  Christ opher-le- Stock  ? — The  whole  of  that   parish  of 
5-Stock,  except  two  shops,  is  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
I  approaches. 

those  two  parishes,  St.  Christopher-le-Stock  and  St.  Margaret, 
no  poor  ? — ^^'e  have  no  poor. 

aas  been  your  experience  as  regards  doles?— I  think  you  will 
ence  about  that  before.    . 
wished  to  know  whether  you  could  state  shortly  what  your 
at  matter? — When  1  first   became  churchwarden  they  used  to 
bread  in  the  church,  and  I  found  that  the  bread  found  its  way 
thought  ought  not  to  receive  it,  and  so  I  stopped  the  giving 
fs,  and  never  gave  it  again,  with  the  exception  of  to  this  poor 
en  I  found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  six  loaves  on 
ad  I  changed  lliat  and  gave  her  a  loaf  every  day. 
Ml  say  anything  about  it,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  as  regards 
:h  doles  worked  in  the  City  parishes  generally.      Is  it  within 
that  they  were  often  received  by  people  getting  out-door  relief? 
t  think  so.      I  think,  for  instance,  this   poor  woman  in  our 
receive  out-door  relief. 

>  not  know  that  there  have  been  many  cases  discovered  which 
ere  getting  out-door  relief? — I  should  not  be  surprised  10  hear 
apposed  to  it  myself. 

you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  money  spent  in  doles  was  wasted  r 
ty  that  without  knowing  the  cases. 

objection  have  you  to  the  vesting  proposed  by  the  public  'Bill  of 
in  charity  lands  and  charity  funds  in  the  official  trustee  ? — 1 
reason  for  that,  because  my  belief  is  that  the  advantage  of  the 
sibility  of  trustees — and  when  I  say  existing  trustees,  I  do  not 
;  trustees,  but  I  care  for  persons — counterbalances  almost  every- 
ere  is  a  public  audit, 

lu  not  aware  that  although  the  legal  estate  in  charity  lands  and 
le  official  trustee,  yet  that  the  management  is  left  in  the  truteees 
-That  I  could  not  answer.  I  go  back  again  to  what  I  said,  that 
ivour  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  personal  trustees, 
►u  not  aware  that  the  only  object  of  the  Charity  Commissif)ners 
ause  in  these  schemes  for  the  vesting  of  these  properties  in 
is  to  preserve  property  fi:om  being  lost?— Our  property,  as  1 
was  purchased  by  us  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  the 
there  now.     It  has  never  been  lost. 

u  not  think  that  the  vesting  in  an  official  trustee  is  an  additional 
i  sure  it  is  not. 

r  charity  property,  generally  r — I  am  sure  it  is  not,  and  I  never 
arity  property  in  the  City  being  lost. 

I  know  why  the  Charity  Commissioners  almost  invariably  put  this 
•  schemes  ? — I  do  not. 
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1 200.  Do  you  know  that  it  saves  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  transfers  ? — I  do 
not. 

1201.  Chairman.'l  It  does  not  necessarily  take  it  out  of  the  management  of 
the  ordinary  trustees  ?—  I  really  do  not  know  that. 

12'  2.  There  seems  to  me  to  he  some  confusion  on  the  point.  I  understand 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  schemes  generally,  insist  on  the  property  being 
vested  in  the  official  trustee ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  management  of  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  trustees.  The  official  trustee  has  the 
legal  estate?—!  was  going  to  make  use  of  a  funny  expression  :  that  I  am  not 
sufficient  of  a  lawyer  to  understand  what  that  is.  I  can  understand  if  a  property 
is  vested  in  me,  that  I  am  personally  responsible,  and  that  I  have  to  look  after 
it ;  but  if  the  property  happens  to  be  vested  in  you,  you  are  personally  re- 
sponsible, and  you  musn  look  after  it.  If  it  is  vested  in  me,  and  not  in  you,  then 
I  should  look  after  it. 

1203.  Mr.  Bryce.\  There  is  a  misapprehenshion  on  this  point  amongst  the 
promoters  of  the  private  Bill,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question  whether  you 
are  not  aware  that  vesting  it  in  the  official  trustee  makes  no  diflference  to  the 
management  by  the  trustees  ? — I  do  not  know  it.  I  say  I  can  understand  when 
the  property  is  vested  in  a  person  it  means  that  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  him, 
and  it  is  his  business  to  look  after  it. 

1204.  Mr.  Macfarlane.^  The  income  may  be  distributed  by  the  trustees, 
notwithstandiug  ? — All  I  have  contended  for  is  this,  that  if  a  property  is  vested 
in  the  trustees  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  look  after  it,  and  to  do  the 
best  for  it;  and  1  instance  that  by  what  happened  in  my  own  parish  of  St. 
Christopher-le-Stock,  where  I  was  able  to  increase  the  income  from  170  /.  to  600/. 
a  year,  and  my  belief  is  that  that  is  a  good  and  proper  thing. 

1205.  What  diflference  would  it  make  if  one  trustee  had  the  special  duty  of 
keeping  the  capital  of  the  funds,  and  another  trustee  or  trustees  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  ? — You  will  not  mind  me,  I  am  sure,  ap|jl)ing  it  to  myself.  If 
I  knew  anybody  else  had  a  duty,  I  should  not  take  any  interest  in  his  duty 
at  all. 

i2ofi.  Mr.  Brpe^  I  may  sum  it  up  in  this  way-  If  it  was  shown  to  you  that 
the  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  official  trustee  would  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  management  of  the  property  by  the  present  trustees,  would  your  objection 
to  that  vesting  continue  ? — If  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  the  personal 
responsil>ility  of  the  trustee  that  the  property  was  not  vested  in  them,  then 
I  should  see  no  objection  to  it,  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  person  can  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  property  which  is  not  vested 
in  him. 

1207.  What  is  your  reason  for  giving  a  preferential  right  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  City  parishes  with  regard  to  the  surplus  derived  from  some  of  the  City 
parishes,  such  as  you  have  in  the  last  pari  of  Clause  12  of  the  private  Bill? — I 
made  it  a  sine  qua  non  when  I  began  with  this  thing,  that  all  the  City  parishes 
with  which  I  iiad  anything  to  do  should  allow  there  to  be  only  one  schedule. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  in  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  and  St.  Giles  Without, 
Cripplegate,  and  St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate,  there  might  be  more  people  than 
there  were  charities  to  fit. 

1208.  Do    you    kuow   what    the    income   of  St.    Botolph,   Aldgate,   is? — 

No. 

1 209.  I  may  tell  you  it  is  over  10,000  /.  Do  you  consider  it  would  leave  any 
claim  to  have  the  surplus  of  charity  funds  from  parishes  inside  the  City  ? — 
If  it  had  no  claim,  the  claim  ^ould  not  be  allowed. 

1210.  Supposing  these  large  parishes  in  the  outskirts  of  the  City  to  have  large 
funds,  do  you  still  think  it  necessary  they  should  have  a  preferential  claim  over 
the  surplus  from  the  other  parishes? — 1  have  mentioned  those  parishes,  but  there 
are  other  parishes  on  the  outskirts.  I  should  think  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  and 
St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  must  both  be  parishes  with  a  large  population. 

1211.  I  understood  a  previous  witness  to  say  that  the  reason  for  giving  this 
preference  to  the  outer  parishes  of  the  City,  or  to  the  City  generally  after  the 
parish  to  which  the  funds  originally  belonged,  was  to  keep  all  the  parishes  together; 
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p  view  ? — I  cannot  answer  your  question,  because  I  do  not  quite  un- 

may  put  it  in  this  way  again.      Another  witness  told  us    that  the 
the  last  part  of  Clause  1 2  of  the  pri\  ate  Bill  was  to  keep  the  parishes 
id  to  unite  their  interests  ? — That  Mas  not  iny  view, 
^hat  is  your  view  ?— 1  have  stated  my  views. 

srhaps  you  would  not  mind  stating  them  again  ? — My  view  is  this  :  I 
at  all  the  parishes  should  be  placed  in  one  schedule,  and  I  thought 
/ing  done  that  in  the  event  of  there  beinj;  any  parish  in  the  City 
is  were  not  sufficient  (br  the  purposes  of  the  poor  in  that  parish,  that 
i)f  that  parish  should  be  considered. 

onsidered  in  preference  to  the  metropolis  outside  ? — Certainly, 
hen   I  take  it  you  think   a   parish   on   the    outskirts  of   the  City, 
1,  Aldgate,  for  example,  has  a  better  claim  to  funds  derived   from 
1,  Bread-street,  than  Whitechapel  would  have? — If  the  funds  were 
for  its  poor  it  would  have  a  better  claim. 

^''hy  ? — I  only  give  my  opinion,  because  all  this  property  was  intended 
ishes  of  the  City,  and  I  have  a  natural  prefi-rence  for  the  City. 
hairman.']  Is  thern  any  reason  apart  from  the  trust  deed?  — No,  I 
is  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  so  small  a  matter  that  I  should  not  care 
the  other  as  to  it. 
[r.  lityce.']  You  do  not  think  that  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  Bill  ? — 
ghtest. 

ou  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  that  provision  ? — 1  should  like 
re.  It  is  what  I  advocated  before  the  Royal  Commission  ;  but  as  a 
f  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Bill  on  account  of  that,  I  should  not 
for  a  moment. 

'hairman.^  I  gather  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  the 
hink  it  is  just,  but  that  is  all. 

r.  Bryce-^^  I  understood  your  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Coramis- 
that  you  thought  the  City  parish  charity  funds  ought  to  be  continued 
ed  in  the  City  ? — I  did,  indeed,  and  I  said  so  there, 
'hat  no  surplus  should  go  to  the  Metropolis?  —If  you  read  my  evidence 
tid  I  then  advocated  that  which  has  not  been  put  forward  in  this  Bill 
b  the  word  "  parishioner  *'  should  include  those  who  worked  in  the 
;  well  as  those  who  lived  in  them.  When  the  Royal  Commission  did 
my  plan  then  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  the  Royal  Commission. 
'hairman.]  Your  original  idea  was  to  confine  it  to  the  City,  but  abo 
\e  charities  to  those  who  worked  in  the  City? — Yes.  You  will  find 
ross-examined  me  about  it,  and  asked  me  whether  I  considered  a  cab- 
?d  in  a  particular  parish,  and  I  said  **  No  "  ;  but  I  was  sure  the  water- 
e  stand  did. 

ou  meant  to  extend  it  to  those  who  work  for  those  who  work  in  the 
W2LS  thinking  of  a  class  of  people  that  I  know  very  well,  indeed ;  poor 
ople  who  have  to  keep  a  respectable  coat  on  their  backs  and  to 
5  gentlemen,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  who  are  the  very  poorest  of  the 

<et  us  suppose  the  charities  really  intended  for  tbe  poor  and  not  for 
f  better  people,  slightly  above  them,  uho  may  need  assistance,  although 
Uy  included  under  the  term  poor,  would  you  think  it  right  to  apply 
s  to  that  class  of  people  you  now  mention  ? — I  left  it  purposely  out  of 
re,  because  it  was  not  in  the  Royal  Commission.    If  you  ask  me,  I  think 

funds  were  given  to  a  parish  in  the  City,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
^t  the  people  working  in  that  parish  people  who  were  sufficiently 
itify  our  giving  charity  to  them,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it ;  but 
said,  the  Royal  Commission  did  not  sanction  it,  so  I  have  dropped  it 

Bill. 

'ou  see  the  importance  of  tlie  point,  namely,  whether  the  funds  which 
under  these  trust  deeds  to  be  applied  to  the  poor,  should  be  applied 
ire  to  a  higher  class  of  people  than  those  originally  intended,  because 
ot  appear  to  be  any  actual  poor  in  the  parish? — I  quite  appreciate 
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what  you  say ;  but  my  difl&culty  is,  in  quite  appreciating  the  word  **poor  ;*'  I 
mean  that  I  could  point  out  to  you  some  clerks  who  are  much  more  really 
poor  than  many  pei^ple  who  would  be  called  poor,  and  be  even  in  receipt  of 
relief. 

1228.  They  may  be  poor  in  relation  to  people  of  the  same  class,  but  not  poor 
in  relation  to  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  ? — 1  think  so,  because  they  have 
more  wants  or  more  cast  upon  them  than  the  very  poor.  I  do  indeed.  I  could 
find  out  a  few  clerks  in  my  own  parish  who  are  more  really  poor  than  a  poor 
person  as  commonly  understood. 

1229.  Only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  poor  in  relation  to  their  class  ? — Not 
only  in  relation  to  their  class ;  but  conceive  a  man  obliged  to  wear  a  black  coat 
and  a  clean  shirt,  and  come  to  an  office  and  look  respectable,  with  12  children 
at  home,  some  of  whom,  as  in  cases  I  have  known,  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 

1 230.  I  should  venture  to  call  them  poor  in  relation  to  their  class,  though 
not  poor  in  relation  to  the  really  poor  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis  r — I 
am  not  sure  about  that ;  I  think  I  would  sooner  be  a  labourer. 

1231.  Mr.  BryceJ]  Do  nut  you  think  there  would  be  considerable  danger  in 
a  case  of  that  kind,  that  employers  would  relieve  themselves  from  the  necessity 
of  raising  his  salary  by  giving  him  this  charity  ?— I  hope  I  should  not. 

1232.  I  do  not  say  that  you  would ;  but  do  not  you  think  there  would  be 
danger  of  that  r — I  do  not  think  so. 

1233.  You  think  that  a  clerk,  although  he  lived  out  in  the  suburbs, 
because  he  happened  to  go  to  an  office  in  the  City  instead  of  to  an  office  outside 
the  City,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  charity? — I  must  say  yes  to  that,  because 
I  acted  upon  that  in  Barnes'  Charity. 

1 234.  1  ask  for  your  opinion  upon  it  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  say  yes, 
because  I  acted-upon  it  in  the  Barnes'  Charity. 

1235.  Chairman.]  Was  that  under  a  scheme? — A  scheme  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

1236.  Mr.  Bri/ce.l  That  reminds  me  of  another  point.  Why  is  it  that  if  the 
trustees  were  so  anxious  to  have  reform  they  have  not  been  more  pressing 
on  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  carry  schemes  through? — I  speak  under  some 
dread.  I  gave  an  answer  to  the  question  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
the  first  time  I  saw  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  he  reproached  me.  In  the  parish 
adjoining  mine,  St.  Bartholomew,  Royal  Exchange,  I  believe  they  have  had 
a  scheme  before  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  seven  years. 

1237.  Why,  again  may  I  ask,  did  your  committee  not  follow  out  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  circular  that  you  gave  us  of  making  amendments  in  the 
Private  Bill  of  last  year  instead  of  bringing  in  a  new  Bill  of  your  own.  I  CdU 
attention  to  this  passage  in  the  circular  ? — I  know  exactly  what  there  is  there. 

1238.  1  will  read  the  words  to  you.  "It  maybe  roughly  stated  that  the 
expense  of  an  independent  measure  will  be  about  double  that  of  proceeding  by 
amendment,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  place  the  expense  of  the  latter  at 
a  sum  less  than  1,000  Z."  Why  did  you  not  proceed  by  amendment  of  that 
measure  if  the  bringing  in  of  an  independent  one  was  going  to  be  so  much 
more  costly? — I  cannot  tell  you  that  altogether,  but  1  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  look  place.  When  we  had  reduced  our  scheme  into  a  scheme,  we  then 
submitted  it  to  Mr.  Wyait,  and  took  his  opinion  upon  it,  as  I  should  not  have 
considered  my  own  opinion  worth  anything  on  that  matter,  and  we  had  a  long 
discussion,  at  which  there  were  three  or  tour  trustees  present,  and  I  took  his 
advice  upon  the  matter  and  followed  it. 

1231).  May  I  take  it  it  was  not  on  your  own  judgmeat  that  the  plan  of  an 
independent  Bill,  instead  of  making  amendments,  was  followed  ?  —It  was  on  my 
own  judgment,  after  having  had  his  advice. 

1240.  But  not  on  your  own  judgment  apart  from  his  advice.  I  mention  this 
with  reference  to  this  passage  in  the  report  ?— 1  wish  to  be  quite  honest  with 
you. 

1241.  I  may  say  I  believe  you  have  been  perfectly  candid  all  through,  and 
I  hope  you  have  understood  I   have  thought  so  ? — I  put  before  him  all  the 
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di£Fereiit  wnys ;  whether  it  could  be  done  by  amendment,  whether  it  could  be 
done  by  a  Private  Bill,  and  whether  it  could  be  done  by  a  Public  Bill.  We 
discussed  it  all  up-hill  and  down-dale  for,  I  think,  two  hours,  and  it  ended  in 
what  we  have  done  now.  Having  accepted  his  advice,  I  became  as  much  an 
"-"  ""  ""ar  the  Private  Bill  as  I  should  have  been  for  anything  else  which  we 
1  to  be  the  best  to  be  done ;  that  is  all. 

i^ere  you  cognizant  of  the  issuing  of  a  circular  of  the  6th  February 
ag  for  subscriptions  from  the  City  parishes,  and  signed  by  Mr  Pearce  ? 
;  think  I  ever  saw  that ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  cognizant  that  some- 
being  asked  for. 

call  your  attention  to  that  passage  which  states  that  the  committee 

advised  ? — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  read  it.    "  The  committee  is  advised 

a  contribution  must  be  allowed  as  a  proper  expenditure  of  charity 

nuch  as  if  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  law  courts  instead  of  Par- 

ilay  I  ask  whether  you  ever  took  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  that  ques- 
jrtainly  not. 

^r  whether  you  were  ever  asked  by  the  committee  professionally  to 
rofessional  opinion,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  payment  or 
^as  not  attending  the  committee  professionally,  nor  am  I  attending 
fessionally.  I  certainly  should  not  have  hesitated  to  advise  the 
» that  I  thought  it  was  a  proper  application  of  the  money.  1  am  not 
I  may  not  have  said  so  there  over  and  over  again.  If  1  had  seen  the 
Ivised"  I  should  have  endorsed  it  most  certainly,  because  it  is  my 

Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  this  question.    Reading  these  words,  *^  Tlie 

B  is  advised  that  such  a  contribution  must  be  allowed  as  a  proper  ex- 

\  of  charity  funds  ;"  would  you  have  supposed  that  they  meant  that  the 

f  counsel  had  been  taken  ? — No  ;  ^*  advised  "  is  a  word  we  use  amongst 

constantly. 

You  would   not  have  thought   it  meant  anything  more   than   that 

had  advised? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  solicitors  had  given  advice  in  their  professional 

— I  myself  should  have  done  so. 

You  told  us  you  did  not.     1  did  not  ask  you  with  regard  to  yourself? 

no  doubt  I  have  said  there  over  and  over  again  that  1  considered  they 

ectly  justified  in  doing  it. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Charily  Commissioners  have  said  that  it  would 

proper  application:— That  would  not  weigh  for  one  moment  with  me. 

I  only  asked  you  the  question  ?  —  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  but  it  would 
1  one  moment  with  me  if  they  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case  that  several  parishes  applied  to  the 
Jommissioners  to  know  whether  it  would  be  a  proper  application  of 
ity  funds  or  not  t — 1  do  not  know  it  to  be  the  case.  I  heard  something 
rt,  and  I  was  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  answer  given  by  tlie  Charity 
loners.  • 

You  know  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  could  certify  a  case  to  the 
General  where  they  thought  an  improper  payment  was  being  made  ? — 
r  they  could  ;  but  if  you  come  to  the  question  of  a  proper  payment,  I 
that  the  payment  was  a  proper  one  ;  and  if  the  Charity  Commissioners 
me  it  was  an  improper  one  I  should  have  tried  to  convince  them  it  was 
and  if  I  had  not  convinced  them  it  was  proper  I  should  have  made  the 

Can  you  give  me  any  estimate  at  all  of  what  part  of  these  funds  would 
us  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis.  You  could  not  give  an 
timate,  of  course,  but  could  you  give  any  general  estimate? — I  could 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fourth  of  the  entire  funds  under  the  private 
lore  than  that.     I  hope  so. 

1 256.  I  understand 
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12 ',6.  I  understand  you  propose  to  change  the  proposals  of  the  private  Bill 
in  several  respects ;  at  least  we  were  told  so  by  a  preceding  witness.  Could 
you  tell  me  on  what  points  you  wish  to  alter  those  proposals  ? — I  do  not  know 
it,  but  I  dare  say  he  said  so. 

1257.  I  understand  it  was  proposed  to  bring  in  some  provisions  for  persons 
working  in  the  City  by  day? — I  did  not  propose  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  not 
in  the  Royal  Commission,  and  however  much  I  should  like  it  myself,  I  did  not 
propose  it. 

1258.  So  far  as  you  understand  the  vdshes  of  the  promoters  of  the  private 
Bill,  do  you  wish  to  introduce  such  a  clause  as  that  or  not  r — I  will  tell  you 
what  took  place.  One  of  the  jjarishes,  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  presented  a 
petition  against  our  Bill  on  the  grouncl  that  they  were  not  included  in  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  included.  I  should  not  oppose  their  being  included, 
but  I  am  speaking  as  Edwin  Freshfield.  I  should  not  put  forward  their  being 
included,  although  I  should  thoroughly  approve  of  it,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
Royal  Conunission. 

1 259.  As  regards  the  clause  which  excludes  the  action  of  the  Commission 
where  there  is  a  scheme  less  than  50  years  old,  do  you  propose  to  modify  that 
clause  in  the  private  Bill? — Honestly  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  that 
clause  either,  again  speaking  for  myself.  It  was  \ushed  for  by  a  good  many. 
I  saw  no  objection  to  it  at  all,  because  you  see  that  there  the  schemes  are  not 
to  be  altered,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies.  My  view  is  that 
these  governing  bodies  would  always  be  most  anxious  to  come  forward  and 
amend  and  alter  their  schemes  if  they  saw  the  necessity  for  doing  so. 

1 260.  That  is  your  experience  of  governing  bodies  ? — Yes,  it  is  indeed. 

1 26 1 .  Chairman.']  Is  there  anybody  with  authority  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  trustees  on  these  matters,  because  I  understand  you  distinguish  your  own 
views  from  those  generally  of  the  promoters  ? — I  was  chairman  of  those  meetings, 
and  if  you  think  I  am  bound  to  uphold  what  was  said  then,  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  uphold  it,  and  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

1262.  On  some  of  these  points  you  rather  indicate  your  own  views  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  promoters  generally  r — You  see  that  we  were 
meeting  there  and  tiying  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  lo  meet  with  general 
approval,  and  that  was  the  reason  why,  when  we  went  to  the  meetings,  the  things 
were  carried  unanimously,  because  we  were  bound  to  give  way  one  to  another. 

1 262.*  I  understand  the  scheme  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  compromise  ? — Yes. 

1263.  S^^  y^^  ^^®  here  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  this  private  Bill  ? — If  you 
please,  then,  I  am  in  favour  of  it. 

1264.  I  understand  you  require  to  distinguish  your  views  on  some  matters 
from  those  of  the  promoters  generally.  Therefore  I  ask  the  question  whether 
there  is  anybody  with  authority  to  give  consent,  or  to  state  definitely  what  the 
views  of  the  promoters  would  be  on  some  of  these  important  points? — I  take  it 
for  granted  we  must  leave  that  to  you.  Whatever  Parliament  does  we  must  be 
bound  by. 

1 265.  You  see  it  will  be  very  important  in  the  conduct  of  this  enquiry  to 
ascertain  what  really  the  views  of  the  promoters  are  ? — I  think  whatever  Mr, 
O'Hara  or  the  Counsel  standing  there  represent  to  the  Committee,  may  be 
considered  the  views  of  the  promoters.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  my 
individual  views. 

1266.  I  was  asking  whether  there  was  anybody  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
promoters?— I  think  you  may  consider  I  do. 

1267.  Mr.  Bryce.]  Tlien  I  may  take  it  you  do  not  set  much  value  on  that 
clause  limiting  ihe  action  of  the  Commission  ? — I  think  I  must  say  this,  that  the 
majority  did  set  store  by  it,  and  considerable  store. 

1268.  At  uhat  meeting?— The  majority  of  people  at  all  the  meetings. 

1269.  You  personally  do  not? — 1  do  not,  and  for  this  reason  :  because  if  a 
scheme  is  a  good  scheme,  I  think  the  Commissioners  will  ado|)t  it;  if  it  is  a 
bad  scheme  it  will  come  back  to  the  fact  that  the  governing  body  would  go  and 
get  it  altered. 
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1270.  We  were  lold,  I  think,  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Prirate  Bill  in  opening 
his  case,  that  the  promoters  of  the  Private  Bill  proposed  to  have  a  different 
governing  body  from  that  contained  in  the  Private  Bill ;  do  you  take  it  that  that 
is  so  ?—  I  do  not  know. 

1271.  I  sisk  you  ihat.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  governing  body  which  is  suggested 
in  the  Private  Bill  as  it  stands;  a  governing  body  of  50? — I  adhere  to  that^ 
because  it  was  the  nearest  we  could  get  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

1272.  Counsel  suggested  a  different  governing;  body.  Thrit  brings  me  back 
to  what  the  Chairman  asks  you  ;  are  we  to  tnke  it  that  the  wish  of  the  promoters 
is  to  have  the  governing  body  proposed  in  the  Bill,  or  the  different  governing 
body  which  the  Counsel  referred  to  ? — I  should  be  content  with  any  governing 

ear  as  near  as  could  be  to  theTloyal  Commission.  I  happened  to  be 
n  another  Committee,-  so  I  did  hear  the  opening  speech,  but  I  think 
a  question  of  election. 

Chairman.']  I  presume  your  individual  view,  at  all  events,  represents 
dghty  body  amongst  the  promoters,  if  not  an  actual  majority  ? — I 
link,  if  I  might  say  so  upon  the  question  that  you  were  asking  me 
h  regard  to  the  schemes,  that  a  large  preponderating  majority  would 
)ur  of  retaining  the  schemes. 

Mr.  Brj/ce,]  I  call  your  attention  to  the  10th  clause  of  the  Private 
li  you  gave  evidence  upon  in  chief,  and  the  interpretation  paragraph 
i,  "  Charitable  trusts  and  charitable  propei-ty  ;"  comparing  that  with 
'  the  words  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section,  would  not  that  have  the 
bliging  the  Commissioners  to  declare  that  whatever  is  not  eleemosynary 
harity  property  ? — That  I  understand  to  be  the  effect  of  it. 

So  that  if  they  found  the  property  not  ajq)lied  to  an  eleemosynary 
hey  would  have  to  hold  it  was  not  charity  property  ? — Certainly. 
May  I  ask  what  you  understand  by  an  eleemosynary  purpose  ? — If  the 
were,  to  use  the  words  you  quoted  against  me,  the  private  property 
ish,  then  I  should  not'  consider  it  was  eleemosynary ;  I  should  con* 
^as  their  property  as  mucti  as  mine  is  mine  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
jre  was  any  trust  about  it,  then  I  should  consider  it  was  charitable 
isynary. 

[  ask  you  to  explain,  if  you  can,  Ldo  not  want  you  to  do  it  if  you  find 
ulty,  what  you  understand  by  the  words  eleemosynary  purpose  ? — I 
nsider  doles  eleemosynary  purposes ;  I  should  consider,  in  a  sen-e,  the 
ing  of  poor  children  eleemosynary  purposes,  and  all  such  things  ;  but 
perty  had  been  purchased  out-and-out  by  the  parish,  and  applied  for 
ses  whatever  except  in  payment  of  poor  rates,  or  in  eating  dinners, 
rth,  I  should  not  consider  that  an  eleemosx  nary  purpose. 
You  said  something  about  objecting  to  boards  ? — Yes. 
Would  your  objection  to  boards  not  apply  to  your  own  new  governing 

accepted  that  because  it  was  in  the  Report  of  tfie  Commission.     I 
it  unreservedly. 

What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  a  body  composed  chiefly  of 
ees  would  be  belter  able  to  administer  this  money  than  such  a  body  as 
governing  body  under  the  Public  Bill  ?  — Because  1  think  we  know  more 
\  people,  and  know  more  about  the  property. 

You  do  not  live  on  the  spot? — I  have  given  an  accountofmj'^self  which 
it  I  practically  live  on  the  S|)ot.  1  know  much  more  of  the  people 
out  me  in  the  City  than  I  do  of  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

You  told  us  there  were  no  poor  in  yoiu*  own  parish? — I  said  the 
[  did  not  say  the  poor.  I  know  the  housekeepers,  and  I  know  how 
Idren  they  liave  got,  and  I  know  where  their  children  go  to  school, 
)w  their  wives,  and  I  have  the  means  of  knowing,  if  1  do  not  actually 
5  employ^  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the  London  aud  Westminster 
i  I  know  what  their  circumstances  are,  or  I  can  find  out.  With  regard 
roperty,  I  know  where  the  properly  is,  and  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I 
11  known  there  as  you  are  in  your  own  home,  and  you  will  find  that  is 
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the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  City  people.    We  live  among  our  people,  and 
know  all  about  them,  although  we  do  not  sleep  there  all  night. 

1 282.  1  do  not  doubt  but  I  was  a^ng  you  with  r^ard  to  the  poor.  We 
should  not  understand  the  persons  employed  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
London  and  W^tminster  Bank  as  l)eing  poor  in  the  ordinnry  sense.  I  ask  you 
what  means  you  have  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  City  ? — As  a 
fiiet,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  all  the  poor  in  the  City, 
though  I  do  not  so  often  avail  myself  of  it  now  as  I  ought  to,  for  I  am  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor. 

1283.  Are  you  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  guardians? — I  have  not 
lately,  but  I  used  to  attend  them  pretty  regularly. 

1 284.  How  often  do  you  suppose  you  are  able  to  attend  them  now  ? — I  have 
not  attended  for  a  couple  of  years,  or  perhaps  three  years.  Before  that  I  used 
to  attend,  and  if  I  had  any  duty  cast  on  me  with  regard  to  the  poor  I  should 
think  it  ray  duty  to  go  and  attend  there  oftener. 

1285.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  nearly  all  the  trustees  of  the  City  parish 
diaritiesdo  not  reside  within  the  City  itself:  do  not  sleep  there  at  any  rate,  or 
have  not  dwelling  houses? — ^Yes,  but  for  the  reason  I  have  stated  just  now,  I 
know  quite  as  much  of  the  people  in  my  parish  as  if  I  slept  there. 

1286.  You  do  not  know  them  at  home,  do  you.  You  do  not  know  what  they 
are  in  their  own  homes  ;  the  people  who  work  in  the  parish  ?  —Yes,  I  do  some 
of  them.     I  know  a  good  deal  about  my  own  clerks. 

T2S7.  That  is  the  clerks  is  your  own  office? — Certainly. 

1288.  Would  you  consider,  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  about  it,  that  the  clerks 
in  your  own  office  are  proper  objects  for  the  application  of  charity  funds  ?— 
Some  charity  funds,  undoubtedly,  they  are  not  fit  objects  for,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  some  of  them  would  not  be  fit  objects  for  educational  purposes. 
For  sending  boys  to  middle  class  schools,  or  some  which  are  for  founding 
scholarships  and  thint^s  of  that  kind,  I  should  consider  them  very  proper  persons. 

1289.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  liable  to  abuse;  I  do  not  mean  by 
yoursdf  but  by  persons  in  that  position  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1 290.  Mr.  Walter  James.']  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  you  took  an 
interest  in  that  matter,  dating  from  about  the  year  1877  ?— You  see  I  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  dating  from  the  year  1868  apparently. 

1291.  When  you  sent  your  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary,  was  it  not  in 
the  winter  of  1 877  ?  —Yes ;  that  was  not  the  first  begmning  of  it  The  first 
beginning  of  it  was  the  report  I  made  to  my  own  trustees,  so  to  speak,  in 
November  1877,  when  we  found  we  were  likely  to  get  a  surplus  from  our  parish 
funds. 

1292.  Did  that  refer  to  yow  own  particular  parish  ? —That  referred  to  my 
own  particular  parish. 

1 293.  Had  your  attention,  at  the  time  you  sent  in  your  memorial  from  the 
parishes  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  and  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  been  drawn  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — No. 

1294.  You  had  not  seen  it? — No,  I  have  not  even  seen  it  now,  that  I 
know  of. 

1295.  Are  not  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ; 
the  Twenty-fourth  Report  ? — If  it  is  appended  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

1 296.  It  is  not  only  appended  to  the  Royal  Commission,  but  if  you  read  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  you  must  have  seen  it  referred  to  ?— I  did  not 
see  it  till  after  the  Royal  Commission  came  out. 

J  297.  You  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  it  ? — Yes. 

1 298.  The  action  you  took  was  quite  apart  from  that  Report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ? — Quite. 

1299.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  instead  of  this  matter  being  dealt 
with  by  an  independent  Commission,  such  as  is  suggested  in  your  own  Bill  and 
in  the  Bill  of  the  honoural)le  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  give  them 
power  to  deal  with  this  matter? — I  think  I  must  have  said  so  very  often  myself. 
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1300.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable? — I  think,  now  we  have  got  so  far, 
we  had  much  better  go  on  with  what  we  are  doing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
some  J  ears  ago  we  might  not  have  increased  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ;  I  mean  the  idea  I  had  then  was  to  have  an  independent  Commis- 
sioner to  go  down  to  the  City,  and  go  from  parish  to  parish  and  frame  schemes 
for  all  of  them. 

1301.  Would  you  have  given  him  power  to  interfere  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  ? — I  think  you  will  see  what  I  said  in  my  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission.  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  asked  me  the  same  question,  and  I  said  if 
people  were  not  prepared  to  do  right  I  should  make  them. 

1302.  You  were  willing  that  the  Commissioner  should  act  independently  and 
v^ithout  the  consent  of  the  trustees  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
the  Commission  power  to  act  independently  of  the  trustees? -Would  you  tell 
me  what  acting  independently  of  the  trustees  means. 

1303.  Without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  ? — I  said  then  I  shoull  give  the 
trustees  ample  opportunity  of  making  schemes  and  doing  what  was  right,  and  I 
have  confidence  that,  being  business-like  people,  they  would  do  what  was  right, 
but  if  they  would  not,  I  would  make  them. 

1304.  \Vhy  is  it  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  between  1877  and  the  present 
time  have  not  sanctioned  any  new  schemes? — I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  know 
they  have  not.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  said  something  to  me  about  it,  but  it 
was  gossip,  and  1  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was. 

1305.  Your  own  scheme  for  St.  Christopher-le-Stock  and  other  parishes  was 
before  that  date  ? — For  St.  Christopher-le-Stock  we  never  made  any  scheme. 
It  was  for  the  Mary  Barnes'  Charity. 

1306.  Mr.  Firth.]  Which  parish  is  Mary  Barnes'.Charity  in  ? — St.  Margaret, 
Lothbury. 

1307.  Mr.  Walter  James. '\  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  so  as  to  have  it  more  clearly 
on  the  notes  with  regard  to  the  executive  comoiittee,  on  whose  behalf  you 
appear  ? — I  am  not  appearing  on  anybody's  behalf. 

1308.  You  appear  merely  in  yourowncapacity  ?— I  am  only  the  churchwarden 
of  St.  Maro:aret,  Lothbury,  and  I  am  coming  to  give  evidence. 

1309.  Were  not  you  the  chairman? — 1  was  the  chairman. 

1310.  Have  you  retired  now  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  retired,  but  I  am  sitting 
here  as  an  individual. 

1311.  You  are  chairman  of  that  committee  still  r— I  was  the  chairman  as  long 
as  the  meeting  lasted,  and  when  the  committee  were  there  they  used  to  vote  me 
into  the  chair,  but  1  have  no  claim  to  call  myself  the  chairman. 

1312.  Chairman.^  You  are  not  flie  permanent  chairman? — No,  indeed,  I  am 
not ;  and  when  some  of  them  pitched  into  me,  I  used  to  get  out  of  the  chair. 

1313.  Is  there  not  a  permanent  committee? — There  is  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  not  in  any  way  chairman  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  civility  to  me 
they  used  to  ask  mo  to  go  in  the  chair. 

1314.  You  are  a  member  of  the  committee  ?— Certainly, 

1315.  And  when  the  committee  meets  it  elects  its  chairman  ?— Yes. 

1316.  Mr.  JValter  James.']  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  the  committee  is  of 
which  Mr.  Pearce  is  the  secretary  ?— That  is  the  committee. 

1317.  ITiat  is  the  executive  committee  ?— Certainly. 

1318.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  that  executive  committee  ?— We  have  no 
chairman.  They  ask  somebody  to  go  into  the  chair,  and  they  generally  ask  me; 
sometimes  1  am  not  there,  and  then  they  may  ask  Mr.  Baggallay. 

1319.  In  the  Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Pearce  the  other  day',  there  was  a  list 
given  of  the  executive  committee,  and  I  see  some  twenty  parishes  are  repre- 
sented on  the  executive  committee;  the  date  of  the  circular  is  the  5th  of 
January  1882  ? — May  I  look  at  it  ? 

1 320.  You  have  seen  it  several  times,  I  think  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it,  indeed^ 
until  this  minute.    I  daresay  I  have  seen  the  original,  but  I  have  never  seen  this. 

1321.  You  s<e  the  date  is  comparatively  quite  recent,  January  1882;  what  I 
have  handed  you  is  a  reprint  of  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Pearce,  appealing  for 
subscriptions  for  the  private  Bill,  and  giving  a  list ;  you  see  there  is  the 
executive  committee  upon  that  ? — Yes. 

1322.  Then 
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1322.  Then  the  others  are  representatives  of  parishes?— Yes. 

1323.  If  you  look  at  the  head  of  that  it  states  it  is  a  list  of  churchwardens, 
trustees,  and  other  gentlemen  holding  representative  positions  ? — Yes. 

1324.  That  is  a  list  of  churchwardens  and  trustees  and  vestry  clerks  ? — Yes. 
ISS.*)'  I  do  not  see  any  other  gentlemen  holding  representative  positions; 

would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  ohserve  any  which  you  could  call  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee?— I  suppose  these  representatives  only  mean  that  they  were 
the  people  to  whom  we  sent  our  notices. 

1326.  Every  one  in  this  list  is  either  a  churchwarden,  a  trustee,  or  a  vestry 
clerk  ? — Yes ;  I  fancy  the  vestry  clerks  would  only  be  there  because  we  should 
address  our  letters  to  them. 

1327.  Are  there  any  other  persons  holding  representative  positions  who  are 
members  of  that  committee.  Have  you  had  any  communication  upon  this 
subject  with  gentlemen  connected  with  the  corporation?— Ceitainly  I  have,  for 
I  have  talked  it  over  with  Alderman  Cotton  and  with  Alderman  Fowler,  and  I 
got  them  both  to  put  their  names  to  the  Bill. 

1328.  I  mean  with  any  gentleman  officially  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
corporation  ? — Certainly  ;  Mr.  Wingfield  Hora  is  a  deputy. 

1329.  Is  his  name  in  this  Ubt  ? — Yes  ;  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 

1330.  Is  Sir  Thomas  Nelson  a  member  ? — No. 

1331.  Is  Mr.  Bedford  a  member? — I  daresay  he  may  be,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  he  is. 

1332.  Now  that,  you  observe,  is  dated  the  5th  of  January  1882  ? — Yes. 
^333-  Now  I  have  got  a  list  handed  in  by  Mr.  Pearce  the  other  day,  dated 

the  28tli  of  March  1882,  and  in  it  you  will  observe  the  whole  of  those  gentlemen 
now  represent  the  executive  committee.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  the  whole  of  those  gentlemen,  or  the  gentlemen  on 
the  list  of  the  5th  of  January  1882  ? — What  I  fancy  is  this  ;  that  we  formed  a 
very  large  executive  committee,  and  then  formed  a  sub-committee  of  the  execu- 
tive committee;  that  was  all  done  last  year,  and  not  this  year ;  that  is  what  I 
think  it  was ;  I  should  suspect  that  the  proper  name  for  this  is  the  sub-com- 
mittee. 

1334.  That  is  the  explanation  ? — I  fancy  so. 

1335.  When  you  had  your  meetings  of  your  sub-committee,  can  yon  tell  me 
how  many  members  of  the  executive  usually  have  attended  ? — ^They  generally  all 
attended  except  one  or  two. 

1336.  How  many  meetings  have  you  held  ?— A  tremendous  number.  We 
used  to  meet  last  summer  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week, 
all  through  that  hot  weather. 

J  337.  Then  with  regard  to  your  meeting  of  the  29th  of  April,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  there  is  a 
little  inconsistency  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Pearce  said  the  other  day. 
You  say  this  was  a  meeting  of  churchwardens  and  trustees  ? — It  was  solely  and 
entirely  churchwardens,  because  what  I  said  was  this,  as  appears  from  the 
document  I  quoted,  that  we  were  a  meeting  of  churchwardens. 

1338.  I  observe  Mr.  Pearce  in  his  evidence  the  other  day  was  asked  this  : 
"  They  were  churchwardens  chiefly  "  r  and  he  answered,  "  Churchwardens  and 
trustees  "  ?— I  do  not  think  he  knew  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
there.     I  did  not  invite  him. 

^339*  I  think  he  was  at  the  meeting  ? — I  did  not  see  him  if  he  was. 

1340.  He  says  that  there  was  also  at  the  meeting  a  Mr.  Tilleard,  who  was  a 
vestry  clerk  r— I  think  that  is  very  likely,  but  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  vestry 
clerk. 

1341.  And  there  was  a  Mr.  Godden,  a  vestry  clerk? — I  am  really  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not  there.  If  I  had  known  they  were 
there,  and  had  known  they  were  vestry  clerks,  I  should  have  asked  them 

1342.  To  withdraw? — No;  I  should  have  asked  them  to  remember  that 
they  were  only  guests  there. 

1343.  Then,  at  that  meeting  what  was  the  general  drift  of  the  speeches  and 
the  resolutions  passed.  Was  not  there  some  distinct  policy  shadowed  out  ? — I 
think  1  read  what  the  resolutions  were  to  you:  "1.  That  this  meeting  disapproves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  private  Members,  under 
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the  head  of  the  London  City  (Parochial  Charities)  Bill,  and  pledges  itself  to  do 
its  be^t  lo  oppose  that  measure.  (2.)  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  alteration  in  the  administration  of  tlie  charities  should  emanate 
from  the  authorities  of  the  City  parishes  themselves.  (3.)  That  this  meeting 
approves  of  the  formation  of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  cbcrrchwarden  from 
each  parish.'* 

1344.  The  general  policy  you  put  forward  at  that  meeting  was  to  oppose 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
support  a  Bill  promoted  by  the  City  trustees? — I  will  not  say  support  a  Bill 
that  was  promoted  by  the  City  trustees,  because  we  had  not  then  determined 
upon  having  a  Bill  at  all.  Whr*t  we  had  determined  upon  then  was  some 
action  that  might  settle  the  matter. 

1345.  Then  your  resolution  and  policy  at  that  meeting  was  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  a  particular  Bill ;  but  with  regard  to  a  general  scheme  that  should 
settle  this  matter;  that  it  should  not  be  dealt  with  from  outside,  but  that  you 
should  settle  it  yourselves? — 1  cannot  quite  say  so  far  as  that;  because  we 
should  have  been  quite  |)repared,  at  least,  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  the 
sub-committee  would  too,  to  have  settled  it  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Bryce. 

1346.  You  desired  to  settle  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bryce? — I  do  not  say 
we  desired  it ;  but  we  should  have  been  prepared  to,  and  shortly  after  that, 
oddly  enough,  there  was  some  suggestion,  no  doubt  unfounded,  that  Professor 
Bryce  was  ready  to  make  some  proposal  to  us,  and  we  had  a  meeting  and  de- 
termined the  baj?is  of  an  arrangements  with  him,  but  it  never  came.  Somebody 
told  us  of  it,  and  we  had  a  meeting  and  determined  a  sort  of  basis  on  which  an 
arrangement  could  be  made. 

1347.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  churchwardens  and 
officials  who  resist  all  projects  of  reform  and  are  in  favour  df  things  remaining 
absolutely  in  the  status  ywo?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  met  a  single  one.  I 
think  I  have  met  some  who  have  had  views  diflferent  from  my  own,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  met  a  single  one  with  that  view.  You  mean  a  man  who  is  satisfied 
with  what  there  is  now  and  does  not  want  any  improvement. 

1348.  You  did  not  meet  one? — No,  1  do  not  think  I  ever  met  a  single  one. 

1349.  Ypu  never  had  an  opinion  of  that  kind  expressed  by  the  existing 
trustees  or  vestry  clerks  ? — I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  that  I  may  not  have  heard 
some  fellows  at  a  meeting  use  some  expression  of  general  grumbling  against  the 
whole  lot  of  us ;  but  it  has  not  been  a  man  saying,  I  do  not  want  any  diange,  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

1350.  You  admit  that  amongst  the  trustees  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  irrita- 
tion ;  a  little  friction  of  your  proposal,  in  fact  ? — ^I  do  believe  I  heard  that  some 
gentleman  called  me  a  traitor,  and  said  1  w  as  as  bad  as  Professor  Bryce ;  I  did 
hear  that.  I  mean  it  was  that  sort  of  loose  gossip  to  which  I  attached  no  im- 
portance, because  when  it  came  to  voting  they  all  voted  with  us. 

1351.  Then  they  were  absolutely  unanimous  at  this  meeting?— Yes. 

1352.  You  said  something  in  one  of  your  circulars  about  the  impending 
destruction  of  the  City  parishes  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

1353.  What  foundation  have  you  got  for  that  ? — It  may  be  that  my  founda- 
tion was  altogether  erroneous  ;  liut  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was.  In  the  14th 
clause  it  says :  '*  For  the  application  of  the  property  scheduled  as  ecclesiastical 
charity  property  to  such  of  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  to  which  the  same  is  now 
applied  as  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  still  beneficial  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  of  the  said  parishes  or  to  any  class  thereof.'' 

1354.  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  churches  ? — I  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  my  view  upon  that  was.  My  view  was,  that  if  the  Commissioners 
were  to  come  to  ihe  determin-ition  that  it  was  not  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  that  any  part  of  the  endowment  should  be  given  to  the  church, 
that  that  would  at  once  stop  the  endowment  for  that  church,  and  by  that  means 
it  was  intended  and  contemplated  that  the  parish  church  should  fall  into  disuse, 
and  perhaps  be  discontinued. 

1355.  Practically  to  starve  them  out  ? — Exactly. 

1356.  With  regard  to  those  questi^ms,  I  was  asking  you  a  moment  or  two  ago 
about  the  meetings,  would  you  explain  a  little  more  folly  than  you  have  done  to 
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Mr.  Bryce,  vrhy  the  clergy  were  not  inyited  to  the  meeting  on  the  29th  of 
April? — It  was  a  private  meeting  of  my  own  friends  in  a  room  which  was  hired 
by  me  ;  it  was  in  continuation  oT  meetings  of  churchwardens  which  had  extended 
over  a  period,  fnom  1B77»  and  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  depart  from  the 
previous  arrangements,  and  1  did  not  see  any  reason  to  summon  them  there. 

1357.  I  do  not  wish  to  enquire  too  closely,  and  1  hope  you  will  not  consider 
it  an  improper  question  to  ask,  or  that  I  am  going  into  private  grounds  or  private 
reasons  that  the  chairman  of  every  vestry  mreting  in  this  country  is  by  the 
common  law  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  I  should  have  thought  of  all 
people  the  clergy  would  have  been  the  very  first  people  who  would  have  been 
asked  ?— I  think  the  clergy  have  got  a  place  where  they  meet  together  called 
Sion  College ;  as  1  have  said  before,  the  churchwardens  and  laity  have  no  place 
in  which  they  can  talk  their  affairs  over  together.  There  used  to  be  a  company 
called  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks ;  whether  it  was  good  or  bad  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  believe  it  has  oeased  to  exist.  I  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  my 
own  brethren  the  churchwarden!^,  and  that  is  the  way  I  gave  effect  to  my 
wish. 

1358.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Certainly. 

1359.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that  you  should  not  have  co-operated 
with  the  clergy  in  this  matter.  I  cannot  see  vour  reason  or  your  ground  why 
the  clere:y  were  excluded  fr(»m  this  meeting.  Of  course  that  was  a  matter  which 
was  within  your  private  judgment?— Certainly.  I  mean  it  was  a  private  meet- 
ing of  me  and  my  friends,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  summon  the  clergy 
to  it. 

1360.  Did  not  you  think  the  clergy  would  co-operate  with  you  ? — I  am  quite 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  would  co-operate  with  me. 

1361.  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  City  parishes 
have  for  a  long  time  been  seriously  disturbed  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
have  looked  with  great  dissatisfaction  upon  it? — You  must  be  a  little  more 
particular  as  to  what  you  mean  by  "  the  present  state  of  things,**  if  you  please. 

1362.  The  state  of  things  as  disclosed  by  the  Royal  Commission?  — We  all 
have  been  that;  not  the  clergy  any  more  than  ourselves. 

1363.  What  attitude  have  the  clergy  taken  with  regard  to  the  Bill  promoted 
by  Professor  Bryce  ? — I  believe  that  the  clergy  had  an  interview  with  Professor 
Bryce  to  begin  with,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

1364.  You  think  the  clergy  are  rather  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  Bill 
of  Proft  ssor  Bryce  than  to  your  Bill  r — It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  I  know 
the  clergy  in  Sion  College  passed  a  resolution  to  petition  in  favour  of  Professor 
Bryce*s  Bill,  but  they  alro  rejected  by  a  large  majority  a  proposition  to  petition 
against  our  Bill. 

1365.  You  mentioned  in  your  circular  which  you  sent  out  on  the  27th  of 
May,  that  the  names  suizgested  fur  the  temporary  commission  were  vital  to  the 
scheme  ? — Certainly,  I  did. 

13G6.  You  suggest  five  Commissioners,  do  you  ?— Now  it  has  got  to  five,  but 
it  was  originally  three. 

1367.  It  is  three  iu  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Bryce? — And  so  it  was  in  our  scheme 
when  it  was  first  drawn, 

1368.  It  is  five  in  your  own  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  now. 

1369.  Chairman.]  Are  they  all  five  to  be  paid  ? — They  are  apparently,  in  the 
Bill,  to  be  paid ;  but  my  idea  is  that  they  ought  not  any  of  them  to  be  paid. 

1370.  Mr.  Walter  James.']  According  to  the  Public  Bill  one  is  nominated  by 
the  trustees,  and  two  nominated  by  the  Crown  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
Public  Bill  says  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  Commissioners. 

1371.  By  your  Bill  you  suggest^ ? — That  we  should  have  a  voice  in  it. 

1372.  You  suggest  one  by  the  Corporation,  and  two  by  the  Crown? — Yes. 

1373.  You  give  a  practical  working  majority  on  your  Commission  to  the  body 
represented  within  the  City  area  r— Certainly. 

'374-  ^^  is  perfectly  clear  that  you  give  a  working  majority  on  that  Commis* 
sion  to  the  repiesentaiives  of  the  parishes,  and  to  the  Corporation? — Certainly. 

1375.  That  would  not  be  so  if  you  had  your  Commissioners  nominated  by 
the  Crown.     You  could  not  tell  who  they  would  be  ? — My  view  was  that  that 
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was  the  essence  of  the  thing  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  noniiaated,  and 
th^t  we  should  know  who  they  were  in  the  Bill. 

1376.  If  you  appoint  Commissioners  with  a  working  majority,  one  appointed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  two  by  the  trustees,  you  must  keep  things  as  they 
are  r — I  hope  not ;  I  should  be  extremely  dissatisfied  if  we  did.  I  hope  the 
Commissioners  would  do  their  duty. 

1377.  I  have  only  one  more  question,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  parishes.  Who  is  the  treasurer  to  that  fund  ? — 
Mr.  Pearce. 

1378.  Mr.  William  LawrenceJ]  You  have  been  asked,  and  I  may  say 
lather  pressed,  with  regard  to  the  question  that  if  funds  left  for  charity  in  a 
parish  have  been  used  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates,  that  is  a  misappropriation  of 
the  funds  ? — Yes. 

1379.  Now,  is  it  not  the  case  that  some  of  these  funds  were  left  to  the 
poor  of  the  parishes  before  poor  rates  existed  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
that  is  so. 

1380.  At  any  rate  when  the  funds  were  left  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  they 
were  used  for  the  poor  in  that  parish  long  before  there  was  any  union  of 
parishes  ? — Yes. 

1381.  Or  any  payment  to  the  union  funds? — Yes. 

138:?.  -And  being  usedj  in  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parish  to 
relieve  the  householders  of  the  parish  from  contributing  to  the  poor  rates?— 
Certainly. 

1383.  And  when  the  poor  were  taken  into  the  union  of  the  parish  the  funds 
used  in  contributing  for  tl:e  poor  rates  of  the  parish  to  the  union  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  and  released  the  householders  in  the  same 
way  as  formerly  ? — Ves,  that  is  how  it  was  done. 

1384.  Do  you  consider  that  that  application  of  the  funds  is  a  misappropria- 
tion of  funds  left  specially  for  the  poor  of  the  parish?— It  is  a  thing  I  would 
not  like  to  have  done  myself. 

^385.  Quite  so ;  but  you  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  parishes  money  has 
been  left  to  the  parish  vvithuut  any  limitation  whatever  for  the  use  of  it,  but 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners? — I  believe  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances I  have  stated  before  there  are  parishes  who  have,  so  to  speak,  private 
property  of  their  own. 

1 386.  And  you  think  a  man  may  leave  money  and  property  to  his  parish  in 
the  same  way  that  he  would  leave  it  to  his  club  or  his  company? — I  think  so ; 
it  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  as  the  Chairman  says,  a  question  oF  law  also ;  but  I 
should  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact. 

1387.  Chairman.'l  Assuming  there  is  a  question  of  fact,  then  there  remains  a 
question  of  law  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  it  was  not  intended,  so  to 
speak,  for  any  trust  or  purpose,  but  for  them  to  do  what  they  liked  with. 

1388.  Take  the  case  of  there  being  no  evidence  at  all;  that  the  trust  deeds 
are  lost,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  but  that  the  parish  is  in  possession 
of  property  ? — Yes. 

1389.  Then  there  is  a  question,  could  tliat  be  treated  as  private  property  ?  — 
I  should  assume  against  the  parish  in  favour  of  there  being  a  trust  then. 

1390.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  But  presuming  the  parish  had  used  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parish  for  the  last  200  or  300  years,  would  j  ou  not  consider  that 
would  have  some  weight  with  regard  to  whether  there  was  evidence  of  trust  or 
no  trust  ? — Certainly. 

1391.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  placing  the  property  in  tiie  hands 
of  the  official  trustee  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  if  they  take  property  into  the  hands  of  their  oflScial 
trustee,  usually  order  the  property  to  be  sold  and  place  the  money  in  C  )nsols  ?— 
It  was  so  sometime  ago.  They  were  very  fond  of  ordering  property  to  be 
sold. 

1392.  That  was  generally  the  rule  r — It  was  done  sometime  ago. 

1393.  With  regard  to  property  with  which  you  have  been  connected,  if  that 
had  been  sold  some  years  since  and  placed  in  Consols,  would  not  the  present 
value  of  the  propertv  be  very  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment? — 

Certainly, 
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Certainly,  that  has  been  one  reason  why  I  have  always  advocated  the  not  allow- 
ing the  sale  of  trust  property. 

1394.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  where  the  property  has  been  held  by  the 
officinl  trustee,  and  that  property  has  increased  to  any  appreciable  amount  what- 
ever ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

1395.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  r— I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1 396.  You  think  if  money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  official  trustee  there 
is  safe  keeping ;  but  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  no  further  increase  ? — 
That  is  what  I  should  expect. 

1397.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Why  should  you  expect  that?— I  will  tell  you  why, 
because  I  do  not  see  the  interest  in  the  official  trustee  to  do  what  we  have  an 
interest  to  do  for  ourselves. 

1398.  You  are  assuming;  the  official  trustee  has  the  management?— I  will 
give  you  the  instance  I  gave  you  before.  I  do  not  think  any  official  trustee  would 
have  done  what  I  did,  namely,  spend  the  400  /.  which  I  had  saved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  repairs,  in  case  I  was  called  on  to  do  them,  in  buying  a  piece  of  land 
and  entering  into  that  arrangement  by  which  my  property  was  rendered  more 
valuable. 

1 399.  You  think  he  would  not  ? — No. 

1400.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  Do  you  believe  the  official  trustee,  or  those 
who  act  under  him,  have  sufficient  knowledge,  in  order  to  manage  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  in  the  same  way  as  the  trustees  who  now  manage 
itN— I  certainly  think  that  the  present  trustees  are  very  much  better  than  any 
amount  of  official  trustees. 

1401.  And  in  your  experience,  has  not  the  result  been  that  the  property  in 
the  City  of  London  under  the  present  trustees  has  increased  enormously  in 
value  ? — Enormously. 

1402.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  giving  the  surplus  funds  to  those 
who  work  in  the  City^  in  preference  to  those  who  work  outside  the  City.  Do 
you  adhere  to  that  proposition  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  done,  but 
we  have  not  asked  for  it  in  this  Bill,  for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 

1403.  Your  view,  I  think,  as  you  stated^  was  in  favour  of  the  surplus,  if 
possible,  being  used  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  worked  in  the  City  next  to 
those  who  inhabit  it  ? — I  said  so  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

1 404*  Do  you  consider  that  sleeping  in  a  town  or  place  is  a  necessary  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  locality,  or  the  neighbourhood  where  a  person  sleeps, 
any  more  than  spending  the  whole  day  there.  You  have  been  pressed  very 
much  on  that  point  ? — There  is  only  one  observation  I  would  make  on  that. 
I  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  clergyman  to  be  resident  in  his  parish,  but 
with  that  exception  I  myself  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  people  in 
my  parish,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  have  done  so. 

1405.  Do  you  think  my  inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  parishes  in 
the  City  of  London,  or  as  to  the  City  of  London  itself,  from  the  number  of  the 
population  sleeping  in  the  City  ?— No. 

1406.  According  to  the  last  census,  it  shows  a  decreasing  sleeping  population  ? 
—I  believe  so.     My  own  parish  has  increased  slightly. 

1407.  Is  it  not  the  fact  chat  the  number  of  people  in  the  day  time  working  at 
their  employment,  and  carrying  on  a  large  business  in  the  City,  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  last  census  ? — I  believe  so. 

1408.  Mr.  Talbot,']  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Commission.  I  see  in  Clause  2  of  your  Bill,  you 
propose  that  there  shall  be  five  Commissioners,  two  of  them  to  be  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty,  one  by  the  Corporation,  and  two,  what  we  may  call  nominated 
Commissioners.  Who  are  to  appoint  the  nominated  Commissioners  ? — 
We. 

1409.  Who  are  "  we  "  ? — The  trustees,  I  believe.  That  is  what  we  intended, 
and  I  hope  it  is  there. 

1410.  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  "we"  means? — ^What  I  mean  is 
this,  that  I  should  have  them  nominated  by  a  meeting. 

1411.  A  meeting  of  whom  ?— Of  the  representatives  of  the  parishes. 

1412.  That  is  rather  a  vague  description.     Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
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elaborate  that  a  little  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1413.  Because  it  is  rather  important  to  know  who  are  to  be  the  two  out  of  the 
five  Commissioners.  When  you  say  "we,"  you  mean  the  representatives  of  the 
parishes  ? — Yes. 

1414.  How  are  the  parishe^^  to  elect  representatives  r— In  vestries. 

1415.  This  is  with  regard  to  almost  half  of  the  whole  body  of  Commissioners  ? 
answered  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Commissioners  are 
n  there,  because  we  thought  that  must  be  a  special  matter,  and  con- 

a  special  meeting. 

'.  quite  understand  that,  and  it  is  a  very  important  point,  and  it  is 
portant  that  the  Committee  should  clearly  understand  who  are  to  be 
rs  ? — I  liave  just  answered  that. 

ifou  have  answered  it  in  one  sense,  but  when  you  say  the  representa- 
le  parishes  are  to  meet  and  elect  two  persons,  I  should  rather  like 
1  what  way  they  are  to  meet.  Are  they  to  meet  in  any  organised  body, 
'  a  rneetitig  at  your  house,  or  where  are  they  to  meet,  or  how  are  they 
-For  choice,  I  should  say,  the  Cannon-street  Hotel. 
ilVho  is  to  summon  them.  What  official  position  would  they  have  ? — 
Id  have  no  official  position  at  all,  except  that  of  people  summoned 

0  consider  upon  a  matter  which  was  interesting  to  them. 
)id  you,  in  your  experience,  ever  hear  of  Parliament  consenting  to  a 
)f  the  provisions  of  which  wa,s,  that  two  out  of  jSve  Commissioners  are 
)inted  by  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  ; 
/er  hear  of  such  a  proposition  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  Bill  as  this 

t  is  your  own  Bill  r — I  know  that,  but  I  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such 
his  before. 

\  am  not  advocating  the  Bill,  but  I  only  want  to  know  how  you  define 
I  see  these  Commissioners  are  to  receive  such  salaries  as  the  Com- 
j  of  the  Treasury  may  assign  to  them.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the 
f  salaries  for  them  r— My  own  view  U()on  that  would  be  this:  I 
t  pay  them  by  salary,  but  by  fee  for  what  they  did. 
Then  why  do  you  put  in  your  Bill  that  the  Commissioners  are  to 
laries  ? — I  presume  the  salaries  would  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners 
asury,  who  would  say,  we  will  give  you  a  salary  computed  by  fees, 
ich  for  each  attendance. 

iVhether  it  be  by  direct  salary  or  by  fee,  what  I  wanted  to  know  is, 
any  idea  what  the  amount  of  salary  \^ould  be  ? — I  should  think  that 
lepend  on  the  work  they  do ;  they  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  job. 
?hat  is  rather  an  ominous  word  ?— I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense. 
dr.  Littler.']  You  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  piece  work  ? — Yes. 
Wr.  Talbot.']  I  want  to  ascertain  ifl  can  what  is  to  be  the  cost  to  the 
y  of  this  new  Commission  : — It  would  entirely  depend  on  the  length 
which  the  Commissioners  did  it.     If  they  set  to  work  at  it,  I  should 
y  ought  to  get  through  the  whole  business  in  a  year.     Putting  down 
one  of  these  gentlemen  was  able  to  earn  by  the  work  he  did   500  L  a 
would  be  able  to  compute  what  I  think  would  be  the  expense  of  the 
>n. 
^ive  times  500 1.     Supposing   the  inquiry  lasted  instead  of  one  five 

1  it  would  be  five  times  2,500 1,  a  year  ? — I  think  it  would  not  last  five 
jught  not  to. 

see  you  do  not  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
lission  as  a  very  serieus  one  ? — No. 

Jut  it  is  possible  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  charge  upon  the  com- 
ight  it  not  ? — Not  on  the  community,  I  believe,  because  I  suppose 
t  was  paid  out  of  it  would  come  out  of  the  income  of  these  charities, 
our  Bill  does  not  say  that  ? — Because  I  fanny  that  depends  entirely  on 
iueen  would  do,  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
iut  I  must  take  the  Bill  as  I  find  it.  If  the  Bill  proposes  that  salaries 
aid  to  certain  persons  out  of  the  Treasury,  that  generally  means  that 
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the  taxpayers  are  to  pay  for  it  r— I  think  we  follow  the  Public  Bill  in  that 
respect. 

1432.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  Public  or  the  Private  Bill,  but  I  only  want 
to  find  out  the  probable  expense  of  this  new  Commission  ? — If  the  evidence 
could  be  taken,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be^  well  within  a  year^  I  think  it  ought 
to  cost  about  2,500  /. 

1433.  Pw^  i^  ^t  that  if  you  like.  Now  where  is  the  necessity  to  have  a  new 
Commission  at  all  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  a  new  Commission. 

1434.  This  Commission  you  propose  to  constitute  by  your  Bill? — You  must 
have  somebody  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

1435.  Why  should  not  the  Charily  Commission  do  this  work? — I  fancy  the 
Charity  Commissioners*  hands  are  quite  full. 

1436.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  said  so? — I  do  not  know  it. 

1437.  Then  supposing  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  to  say  we  are  quite 
willing  to  undertake  this  work  with  a  slight  addition  to  our  staffs  would  you  say 
that  is  a  reasonable  proposition  to  make  r — Do  you  mean  upon  a  question  of 
expense^  or  a  question  of  doing  the  business. 

1438.  I  want  to  know  altogether  whether  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  a 
new  Commission  as  proposed  by  this  Bill,  or  whether  you  would  be  satisfied  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  should  do  the  work,  supposing  they  say  they  are 
willing  to  do  it? — I  should  like  to  think  over  that,  speaking  now  and  answering 
it  straight  off,  I  have  not  the  least  objection.  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  object 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  I  should  like  to  think  over  it  if  I  am  coming 
here  again.     I  do  not  care  who  does  the  work  provided  it  is  settled. 

1439.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  any  reason  for  preferring  the 
new  Commission  proposed  in  this  Bill  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, and  who  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  work  which  this  Bill 
is  intended  to  do.  I  understand  you  vnll  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  that  at 
our  next  meeting?— Yes.  If  I  could  get  off  being  summoned  again  I  should 
like  it.  I  should  be  almost  prepared  to  say  I  do  not  see  much  objection  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

1440.  I  will  take  it  so  if  you  like  ?—  But  as  I  am  to  be  here,  I  should  like  to 
think  It  over  by  next  time. 

1441.  I  only  want  to  have  your  opinion  either  now  or  hereafter,  hecause  you 
are  a  very  important  person  in  this  matter? — If  I  am  only  giving  my  answer  as 
Etlwin  Freshfield  it  is  one  thing,  but  if  I  am  giving  an  answer  as  representing 
other  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  them  first. 

1442.  Would  you  give  us  your  answer  in  either  capacity  now,  or  would  you 
like  to  defer  it  f  —  I  should  like  to  defer  it. 

1443.  Chairman.']  Have  any  circulars  been  sent  out  by  your  committee  in 
anticipation  of  the  vestries  to  be  held  at  Easter  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any. 

Chairman.]  Have  any  circulars  been  sent  out,  Mr,  Pearce  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.]  Yes. 

Chairman  ]  What  circulars  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.]  Applications  for  subscriptions,  and  I  have  had  responses 
from  many  of  them,  and  money,  from  the  vestries. 

Chairman.]  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  circular  ? 

Mr.  Pearce']  No,  not  with  me. 

Chairman.']  Perhaps  you  will  bring  it  with  you  next  time  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.]  I  think  they  are  only  letters  written  to  a  great  many  of 
them. 
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JUfiMBEBS  PBB8ENT: 


Mr.  Baring. 

Mr,  Bryce. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr,  Cubitt 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 


Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  Talbot. 


Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edtoin  Freshfieldy  re-called. 


Mr.  Horace  Davey. 1  Do  you  seriously  contend  that  any  of  the  endow- 
rhich  are  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Bill  are  not  charit- 
owments  ? — Yes. 

I  have  read  your  evidence  already  given.     Is  that  on  the  ground  that 
those  properties  are  held  in  trust  for  the  parish  ? — That  they  were  pur. 
y  the  parishes,  out  of  their  own  monies^  and  are  applicable  for  such 
as  the  parishioners  choose. 

In  other  words,  they  are  held  in  trust  for  the  parish ;  is  that  your  con- 
—No.  As  I  told  the  Chairman  before,  it  is  first  a  question  of  fact, 
I  a  question  of  law.  If  I  found  a  property  purchased  by  the  parish,  and 
that  they  had  rated  themselves  and  purchased  it  themselves,  then  I 
ansider  that  that  was  their  own  property,  free  from   any  trust  what- 

I  assume  the  fact.     Do  you  contend  that  where  a  property  is  held  in 

the  parish  or  for  the  parishioners  it  belongs  to  the  parishes  as  their 

roperty  ? — I  stated  just  now  what  my  contention  was. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no,*'  whether  that  is  your 

n  ? — My  contention  is  this  ;  it  is  first  a  question  of  fact. 

I   assume   the   question    of    fact? — ^Will    you    please    repeat    your 

Assuming  the  question  of  fact,  that  property  was  purchased  out  of 
ads  ? — No,  if  you  please  ;  not  out  of  parish  funds ;  the  parishes  rated 
js  ;  those  are  not  parish  funds. 

I  did  not  mean  to  raise  any  point  of  that  kind.  Assume  that  property 
lased  by  money  raised  hy  a  rate  of  the  parishes,  and  was  conveyed  to 
)r  the  use  of  the  parish,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  opinion  that  that  is  not 
5  property? — I  did  not  say  anything  about  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the 
J  parish. 

That  it  is  vested  in  persons  for  the  use  of  the  parish  ?— That  it  becomes 
persons  for  the   use   of  the  parish  under  the  circumstances  before 

[s  it  your  contention  that  that  is  not  charitable  property  r— Yes. 
i  parish  is  not  a  corporation  capable  of  holding  land,  is  it? — I  could 
r  that  question  ;  I  should  fancy  that  for  certain  purposes  the  rector,  or 
•  and  churchwardens,  or  the  churchwardens,  might  be  a  corporation. 
[  am  not  speaking  of  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  property  which,  to 
)wn  expression,  belongs  absolutely  to  the  parishioners  ? — But  you  said 
e  vested  in  somebody.  ^ 

\  presume  it  is  vested  in  somebody  r — If  it  is  vested  in  the  church- 
wardens, 
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wardens,  or  the  churchwardens  with  the  rector,  or  the  rector,  it  might  be  in  a 
corporation,  I  think. 

1457.  The  churchwardens  in  that  case  would  be  a  corporation,  you  say? — 
Probably  if  I  were  driven  to  consider  all  these  points  I  should  state  a  ca*e  for  your 
opinion. 

1458.  Would  not  a  perpetual  trust  of  a  charity  for  the  use  of  or  in  trust  for 
such  a  fluctuating  and  indefinite  body  as  the  parishioners  be  void  in  Jaw  ? — I 
hope  not ;  I  think  not. 

1459*  Could  it  be  supported  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  was  a  charitahle . 
use  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of  the  very  questions  which  will  have  to  l)e  settled  in 
this  matter. 

1460.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General 
V.  Webster,  before  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  ? — I  have  heard  something 
of  it. 

1461.  I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  you  are  not  a  solicitor  of  great  eminence 
in  the  City  ? — I  am  not  a  solicitor  here  ;  I  am  a  churchwarden,  if  you  please. 

1462.  You  have  come  here  to  give  the  Committee  information? — As  a 
churchwarden  and  trustee. 

1463.  Have  not  you  acquainted  yourself  with  the  law  relating  to  these  chari- 
table trusts  r — Not  as  a  lawyer. 

1464.  I  will  ask  you  again  :  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  case  of 
the  Attorney  General  v.  Webster,  hefore  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  r — Yes. 

1465.  Are  you  aware  that  that  case  related  to  one  of  the  very  charitable  pro- 
perties which  is  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Committee  r — No. 

1466.  It  related  to  the  parish  estate  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Public  Bill.  Are  you 
aware  that  in  that  case  that  property  had  been  purchased  from  Lord  Went- 
worth,  the  grantee  of  the  ground,  by  the  parishioners  themselves  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  likely ;  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  I  know  something  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman-street,  generally. 

1467.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  what  is  called  the  parish  property  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Coleman-street,  was  in  fact  purchased  by  tlie  parish  from  Lord  U'entworth, 
who  was  grantee  of  the  ground  ? — I  did  not  know  it.     I  dare  say  it  is  so. 

1468.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  Report  ? — If  you  say  so  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  so. 

1469.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  that  case  held  that  a 
trust  of  property  in  favour  of  a  parish,  or  the  parishioners  of  a  parish,  for  ever, 
can  only  be  upheld  on  the  ground  of  its  beinji  a  charitable  trust  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  it ;  but  there,  again,  I  should  say  it  was  a  question  of  fact. 

1470.  Assuming  the  question  of  fact  that  a  property  is  held  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  a  parish,  or  the  parishioners  of  a  parish  for  ever,  are  you  aware  that  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  Court  that  that  can  only  be  upheld  upon  the  grounds 
of  its  being  a  charitable  trust.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question.  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  wishing  to  confuse  you.  I  ask  you  a 
simple  question:  Are  you  aware  or  not  that  it  has  been  so  held  ? — I  am  aware 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  a  particnlar 
judgment. 

1471.  And  to  that  effect?— I  would  rather  not  say  more  than  that  I  am  aware 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  given  a  particular  judg- 
ment. 

1472.  Are  you  aware  that  he  said  in  that  case,  "I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  law  of  the  case'*? — I  could  not  tell  you  withour.  seeing 
the  report  of  the  case  ;  I  will  admit  whatever  is  in  that  case  was  decided  in  that 
particular  case. 

1473*  Will  you  admit  that  it  is  good  law  ? — No. 

1474.  Then  you  dispute  the  authority  of  the  case  of  tlie  Attorney  General 
V.  Webster  ? — If  it  were  my  case  I  should  have  appealed  it. 

1475.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  appealed  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  I  do  not 
know ;  I  believe  it  was  not. 

1476.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls' judgment ;  he 
says,  "  It  is  impossible  ibr  the  defendants,"  they  were  the   trustees  of  the 
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parish  of  St.  Stephen^  Coleman-street^  ^'  to  make  out  how  you  could  have  a 
valid  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  without  its  being  charitable/' 
Do  you  agree  in  that  statement  ?— I  fall  back  on  the  question  of  fact. 

3sume  the  question  of  fact? — It  may  be  that  that  was  his  decinoEn 

is  stated  as  a  general  proposition  ;  I  really  want  to  know  what 
a  Is.  Do  you  contest  this  statement  of  the  law  of  the  Master  of 
;h  I  will  read  again :  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  the  defendants  lo  make 
3uld  have  made  a  valid  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners 
ig  charitable  "  ? — I  think  I  could  have  made  out  the  contrary, 
you  do  contest  that  statement  of  law  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ? — 
s^  that  if  the  case  had  been  one  of  mine,  I  should  have  appealc:d  it. 
It  to  know  whether  you  do  contest  that  statement  of  the  lavr  by 
the  Rolls  ? — If  the  Chairman  thinks  I  must  put  my  opinion 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  I  will  do  so  ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  say 
appealed  it. 

our  attention  been  called  to  a  recent  case  in  tlie  Court  of  Appeal 
y  General  v.  Humphries,  relating  to  parish  property  of  St.  jMartinV 
-No. 

ire  not  aware  whether  the  Court  of  Appeal  considered  the  point 
that  case  ? — No. 

ou  aware  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
f  General  v.  Webster  was  supported  by  the  earlier  case  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  v.  Lord  Hotham  ? — No. 
understand  you  to  confine  your  contention  to  property  which  was 
he  parishioners  by  a  rate  ? — I  would  not  confine  it  to  that  only.  I 
)roperty  that  came  to  it  in  that  sort  of  way. 
it  ask  )0U  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  *^  that  sort  of  way  "  ?  — 
erhaps,  not  by  an  actual  rate,  by  voluntary  contribution  among 
a  particular  purpose.     Property  acquired  in  that  sort  of  way, 

r  by  a  voluntary  rate  ? — Or  by  an  actual  rate. 

r  subscription  ?— Yes. 

re  the  property  was  purchased  in  that  way,  and  henceforth  held 

or  in  trust  for  the  parish  or  parishioners,  it  is  not  charitable 

5S. 

in  your  evidence,  at  pages  84  and  85,  Question  1203,  Mr.  Bryce 
ere  is  a  misapprehension  on  this  point  amongst  the  Promoters  of 
U,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question  whether  you  are  not 
vesting  in  the  official  trustee  makes  no  ditTerence  to  the  manage- 
•ustees  ?  "  and  you  reply,  "  I  do  not  know  it.  I  say  I  can  under- 
e  property  is  vested  in  a  [)erson  it  means  that  the  legal  estate  is 
and  it  is  his  business  to  look  after  it."  Do  you  seriously  say 
the  legal  estate  of  property  is  vested  in  a  person  he  necessarily 
;ement  of  it  ? — I  say  that  if  the  property  is  vested  in  the  official 
cial  trustee  is  the  responsible  person. 

3nsible  for  what ;  for  the  management  ? — Responsible  for  the  im- 
'  the  management. 

rou  not  acquainted  with  numerous  cases,  in  your  own  experience, 
1  estate  is  vested  in  certain  persons,  and  the  absolute  management 
r  is  vested  in  others  ? — We  were  speaking  of  the  official  trustees. 
[  am  speaking  of  trustees  generally  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely, 
iing  of  the  official  trustee. 

we  will  take  the  official  trustee.     Have  you  looked  at  the  Act  of 
which  the  official  trustee  is  created? — The  Charitable  Trusts 

—  I  have  lo(jked  at  it  somewhat. 

Oil  find  anything  there  about  property  vested  in  the  official 
lanaged  by  him  ?— I  can  tell  you  practically  what  it  comes  to.  It  is 
►fficial  trustee ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  were  to  tie  me 
\     I  cannot  do  anything  without  having  to  go  to  this  official 

trustee. 
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trustee,  who  goes  to  the  Charity  CoHimissioners  before  anything  can  be  done. 
That  is  what  the  practical  eflPect  of  it  is,  whatever  the  legal  effect  is. 

1496.  Is  not  it  a  fact,  where  charitable  land  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee, 
and  the  management  is  given  to  a  governing  body  or  a  body  of  trustees,  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  that  the  absolute  management,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  is  vested  in  the  trustees,  or  governing  body? — 
'*  Subject  to  control "  is  the  whole  thing. 

1497.  Subject  to  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners? — Certainly; 
because  the  official  trustee,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  mere  name  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

1498.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  again  ;  is  not  it  the  fact,  that  where 
property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee,  and  the  management  is  in  the  governing 
body,  the  governing  body  of  the  Charity  have  absolute  control  over  the 
management,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  f — 
They  can  do  nothing  without  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1499.  The  official  trustee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management? — The 
official  trustee  is  a  mere  name  for  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1500.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  he  has  no  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  property ;  is  not  it  so? — Nothing  can  be  done  without  him. 

1501.  He  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  management  of  the  property,  has  he? 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

150*2.  Is  not  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  know  that, 

1503.  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  property  be  a  house ;  if  it  were  vested  in 
the  official  trustee,  the  freehold  would  be  in  the  name  of  the  official  trustee,  I 
presume  ?— Yes,  1  fancy  so. 

1504.  Would  not  it  be  possible  for  the  trustees  of  the  charity  still  to  let  that 
house,  and  to  manage  it  in  that  sense  ? — No.  Directly  you  come  to  let  the 
house,  what  would  happen  would  be  this ;  or  supposing  a  railway  were  to  come 
and  take  away  a  small  piece  of  the  property. 

1505.  That  is  a  different  matter  ;  then  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  fee  of  the 
land  ;  but  surely  if  the  house  is  let  by  the  year  the  management  of  the  house 
would  remain  in  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  would  not  it  ? — The  receiving  of 
the  rent  would  ;  but  any  alteration  in  the  letting  would  have  to  come  before  the 
Charitv  Commissioners. 

1506.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.']  Suppose  the  property  were  vested  in  the  trustees 
themselves,  who  were  also  the  managers  of  the  property,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  they  cannot  manage  the  property  without  the  contiol  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners?— I  think  not. 

1507.  Beyond  such  ordinary  things  as  letting  from  year  to  year,  or  things  of 
that  kind?— I  think  not. 

1508.  They  cannot  grant  any  leases  ? — I  think  not. 

1509.  Without  the  leave  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Yes ;  they  cannot 
buy  any  property  without  it. 

1510.  Do  you  say  there  is  any  difference  in  the  position  and  powers  of  the 
managers  where  the  property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee  and  where  the 
property  is  vested  in  themselves  ? — Certainly. 

1511.  That  is  your  opinion?— Certainly ;  so  strong  is  it  that  if  this  were 
to  happen  in  the  trusts  managed  by  me  I  would  not  remain  a  trustee  for  a 
day. 

1512.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  or  not,  that  where  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners frame  schemes  for  the  future  administration  of  a  charity,  it  is  the  invaria- 
ble practice,  or,  I  will  say,  almost  invariable  practice,  to  vest  the  property  in 
the  official  trustee  ? — No. 

1513.  Where  they  settled  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act;  is  not 
that  the  case  ? — In  my  own  case  it  was  so. 

1514.  Is  that  the  only  case  that  you  know  of? — I  do  not  knosv  of  any  other 
cases. 

1515.  Mr.  Bryce.]  Which  was  that  instance  ? — Mary  Barnes'  Charity." 

1516.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.']  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  schemes  framed 
in  the  Chancery  Division  ? — No,  none  at  all. 
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1517,  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  the  Chancery  Division 
to  vest  the  property  in  the  official  trustee  r — I  cannot. 

1518.  Is  not  the  object  of  vesting  the  property  in  the  official  trustee  to 
prevent  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  having  successive  appointments  of  new 
trustees  wherever  a  trusteeship  becomes  vacant  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not 


think  so. 


You  do  not  think  that  is  the  object? — No. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  object  ? — To  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the 

Zlommissioners. 

Is  it  any  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  when  it  is  in 

al  trustee  than  when  it  is  not  ? — Yes. 

I  saw  in  the   newspapers,  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  refer  to  it,  that  an 

lad  been  given  by  Mr.  Kekewich  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 

iteBiU?— Yes, 

Have  you  got  the   case  upon  which   that    opinion    was    given: — 

Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  it  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 

roduce  anything.     (The  same  was  handed  in  to  Mr.  Davey.) 

I  see  it  is  a  private  letter  ? — No,  indeed,  it  is  not ;  I  wish  it  to  be  read 

kUse  something  has  been  said  about  it,  and  you  have  asked  for  it.     It  is 

rom  me  to  Mr.  Kekevnch  on  the  subject. 

An  opinion  was  published  in  the  newspapers  as  having  been  given  by 

Bwich 

Chairmar^.']  Was  that  since  our  last  meeting?  —  I  think  so;  it  was  since 

imined  last. 

Mr.  Brj/ce.]  Does  the  letter  constitute  the  case  which  was  laid  before 

3wich  ? 

Mr.  Horace  Davey.]  That  is  the  case  on  which  Mr.  Kekewich 
—The  letter  states  what  papers  were  laid  before  Mr.  Kekewich,  which, 
letter,  form  the  case. 

[r.  Law.']  Would  not  it  be  better  that  in  answer  to  the  question  what 
was  laid  before  Mr.  Kekewich,  Mr.  Freshfield  should  read  the  letter 
self,  and  give  it  in  as  part  of  his  evidence  direct  ? 
hairmanJ]  Of  coiurse  that  would  be  the  formal  way. 

Mr.  Horace  DaveyJ]  This  is  the  only  case  which  was  laid  before  Mr.  Keke- 
B  it? — I  will  read  the  letter : — "  5,  Bank-buildings,  e.g.,  1st  April  1882, 
ar  Arthur, — I  should  very  much  like  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  upon 
er.  Enclosed  is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  City 
I  Charities ;  accompanying  also  is  a  printed  document  showing  a  Bill 
5d  by  Bryce,  and  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  City  churchwardens.  The 
rchwardens*  intention  has  been  to  follow  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
is  near  as  they  can,  and  you  will  see  from  the  details  of  the  Bill  how 
e  follow  it,  and  where  Bryce  departs  from  it.  Bryces*  Bill  of  last  year 
f  which  is  also  sent),  you  will  see  in  that  which  relates  to  Ecclesiastirral 
,  was  even  further  from  the  Royal  Commission  in  that  respect  than  his 
Jill.  Upon  his  last  year  s  Bill  the  churchwardens  and  trustees  of  the 
ochial  Charities  determined  to  introduce  a  measure  of  their  own, 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  this  they  have  done,  and 
f  advice  they  have  contributed  funds  towards  its  being  carried  through 
at,  upon  the  principle  that  they  were  justified  in  spending  a  reasonable 
n  of  the  income  of  the  charity  money  upon  the  scheme,  in  accordance 
Royal  Commission,  which  was  to  be  for  their  future  benefit  and  guidance, 
ortion  asked  for  is  about  2,000  /.  out  of  an  income  of  say  1 17,000  /. 
tion  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  consider  that  the  advice  I  gave 
,  and  if  the  amount  asked  for  is  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the 
of  the  income.  Please  do  not  write  your  opinion  without  saying  n 
ne  about  it.  Mr.  Ptarce,  the  secretary  to  the  churchwardens,  and  I 
ou  some  time  on  Monday.*'  That  was  written  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of 
e   day  after  I   was   examined,  and  thereupon  we  saw  him  on   the 
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1530.  Previously  to  that  no  opinion  of  counsel  had  been  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion r — None. 

1531.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Kekewichon  the  following  Monday  with  Mr.  Pearce, 
and  had  a  conyersation  with  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  state  the  principal 
reason  that  induced  me  to  hare  a  conversation.  Mr.  Pearce  and  I  did  not  alto- 
gether take  the  same  view  upon  one  point.  Mr.  Pearce  thought  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  trustees  to  promote  this  Bill ;  I  thought  they  were  justified 
in  doing  it,  but  that  if  they  had  not  done  it  they  would  not  liave  been  guilty  of 
any  laches.  Permit  me  to  add :  Supposing,  as  is  stated,  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  going  to  question  all  this,  this  will  all  be  settled  in  the  law  courts. 
I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  tell  everything  I  know,  and  to  everybody,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  this  is  to  be  hereafter  decided  in  the  law  courts  it  is 
rather  unnecessary  to  go  into  it  here,  and  yet  for  all  that  I  vnll  go  into  anything 
you  want. 

Mr.  Law.]  May  I  ask  that  the  opinion  should  be  in.  There  was  a  cross* 
examination  a  short  time  ago  as  to  what  the  words  "  we  are  advised,''  and 
so  forth,  meant  at  different  times,  and  this  would  really  explain  it.  No 
opinion  had  then  been  taken,  but  that  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Freshfield 
and  others,  and  now  this  opinion,  pratically,  fortiBes  the  opinion  which 
he  then  expressed. 

Mr.  Baring.]  You  could  not  say  ihat,  because  he  has  been  advised  sub- 
sequently that  would  justify  the  expression  '*  we  are  advised,''  used  10  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Law.]  No  ;  il  only  completes  the  story  which  the  letter  read  just 
now  leads  up  to. 

1532  Chairman.]  I  should  be  guided  very  much  by  what  Mr.  Freshfield 
wishes  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  coniplete  indifference  to  me  ? — So  it  is  to  me,  roost 
complete;  but  as  counsel  wishes  it,  it  had  better  go  in.  {The  same  was 
handed  in.) 

1533.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.]  To  recur  to  a  point  I  was  asking  you  about  before. 
At  Question  1206,  on  page  85,  Mr.  Bryce  sums  up  in  this  way:  "If  it  was 
shown  to  you  that  the  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  official  trustee  would  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  management  of  the  property  by  the  present  trustees, 
would  your  objection  to  that  vesting  continue  ? — A.  If  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  trustee  that  the  property  was  not  vested 
in  them,  then  I  should  see  no  objection  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  person 
can  be  personnUy  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  property  which  is  not 
vested  in  him."     Do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  that? — Yes,  I  do. 

1534.  You  think  the  vesting  of  the  legal  estate  in  the  person  who  is  to  manage 
the  property  makes  a  difference  in  his  personal  responsibility? — Certainly; 
including  as  I  do  in  the  word  ** management"  complete  management,  not 
merely  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  income. 

1535.  You  think  the  question  where  legal  estate  is  vested  makes  a  difference 
in  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  manager  ? — Certainly. 

1536.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Baring.]  You  expressed  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  Preamble  of 
what  you  call  the  Public  Bill. 

1537.  As  to  the  words,  **  become  practically  useless,  and  a  great  part  of  such 
income  is  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  misapplied  ? — Yes. 

1538.  You  do  not  contend,.!  presume,  that  no  part  is  unapplied,  wasted,  or 
misappKed  ;  1  ask  you  whether  you  objected  to  the  words  **  a  great  part  "  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  the  question  without  giving  an  explanation, 

1539.  ^^  y^^  allow  that  part  is  unapplied,  wasted,  or  misapplied? — I  should 
like  to  say  instead  of  that,  that  it  is  not  applied  to  the  best  purposes. 

1540.  I  should  like  to  go  into  some  details  th  n.  In  Midwinter's  Charity,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Evidence,  Question  3905,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  you 
will  find  the  answer  :  **  The  corpus  of  the  charity  is  vested  in  the  official  trustees, 
and  the  annual  income  is  from  time  to  time  invested."  Would  you  not  hold 
that  to  be  unapplied  ?— I  should  consider  that  the  trustees  of  that  parish  were 
not  doing  their  duty  in  not  trying  to  apply  that  income  properly. 

0.79.  O  1541.  Do 
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1541 .  Do  you  not  hold  that  it  is  at  all  events  for  the  time  unapplied  ? — Un- 
applied, no  doubt.  That  charity  is  one  for  apprenticing  boys,  and  I  should 
consider  that  the  trustees  of  any  parish  with  so  large  an  area' as  they  had  who 
did  not  apply  the  money  properly  were  grossly  neglecting  their  duty. 

1 542.  You  do  not  contest  that  it  is  unapplied  ? — It  is  unapplied.  It  is 
neither  wasted  nor  misapplied. 

1543-  Page  8,  Question  262,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  I  think  it  is  ? — May 
I  say  something  upon  this.  This  was  all  considered  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
The  Boyal  Commission  stated  what  they  had  got  to  state,  and  when  they  con- 
sidered property  had  been  wasted  or  misappUed  they  gave  the  evidence  and 
stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  My  objection  to  the  words  wasted  or 
misapplied  in  the  Preamble  of  Professor  Bryce's  Bill  is  that  they  constitute  a 
sweeping  statement  without  any  indication  of  the  particular  people  to  whom 
they  are  intended  to  apply,  and  therefore  they  are  applied  to  people  who  did  not 
waste  and  misapply. 

1544.  I  understand  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  statement  that  part  of 
such  income  is  now  unapplied,  wasted,  or  misapplied.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
willing  to  accept  that  statement,  and  only  object  to  the  words  *'  a  great  part," 
we  shall  probably  agree  ? — I  do  not  like  the  insinuation  that  is  conveyed  in  the 
words  "  wasted  ^  and  "  misapplied/* 

1545.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  insinuations,  I  merely  want  facts  ? 
— My  objection  to  repeat  these  words  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  an  insinua- 
tion was  raised  against  myself,  arising  out  of  this  particular  Bill,  the  use  of  the 
words  wasting  or  misapplying,  and  that  is  my  objection. 

1546.  YoM  said  if  this  were  not  left  out  of  the  Preamble  you  would  do  all 
you  could  in  a  place  wheie  we  have  no  control  ? — I  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort.  If  you  kindly  read  my  answer  you  will  see  I  said,  **  With  great  submis- 
sion to  the  Committee,  I  should  take  every  constitutioned  means  in  my  power 
to  oppose  the  Bill  wherever  I  found  it."  I  should  not  venture  to  use  an  expres- 
sion to  this  Committee  implying  a  threat  against  the  House,  of  which  it  is  a 
Committee.     I  said  I  should  use  every  constitutional  means,  and  I  shall. 

1547.  That  was  my  misapprehension.  You  do  not  admit  that  the  income  is 
any  of  it  unappUed,  wasted,  or  misapplied  ? — I  do  not  like  the  use  of  those 
words.  We  are  here  because  we  want  to  be  ^ble  better  to  apply  our  income  ; 
we  are  all  here  for  that  pur()Ose,  and  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  those  word  s. 

1548.  Do  you  consider  that  38/.  odd  for  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 
the  parish  of  St  Margaret  Pattens,  is  wasted.  Do  you  not  consider  that 
dinners  at  Windsor  and  Greenwich,  for  the  parish  of  St.  John  Zachary,  are  a 
waste  of  chiiriUible  money  ?—  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
that  money  was  given. 

1549.  It  surely  was  not  given  for  dinners  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  you  want 
me  to  express  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  facts. 

1550.  Shall  1  refer  to  the  Question;  one  is  5470? — "Dinner  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  38  /.  1  *.*'    That  was  before  my  time.     It  did  not  take  place  this  year. 

1.551.  I  do  not  consider  time;  but  the  money  was  wasted? — I  do  not  se6 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  was  given. 

1552.  It  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  here;  but  there  is  a  gift  for  a  morning 
service ;  there  is  a  gift  for  a  sermon,  and  there  is  a  gift  for  bread ;  and  the  items 
to  which  attention  is  called  of  38  L  1  s.  for  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ? — If 
the  people  applied  the  money  that  was  to  to  be  given  for  daily  morning  service, 
in  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  should  say  thai  was  a  gross  misapplication ; 
but  I  venture,  humbly,  to  hope  it  was  not  so. 

J  553*  I  cannot  find  anything  else  that  it  comes  from  ?  -  You  will  see  one  thing 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  is  said  :  '*  We  have  found  it  impossible 
for  us,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required,  adequately,  to  carry  out  this 

• .:_-j^Jqj^^  ^^  undertake  an  examination  into  the  original  deeds  and  records 

harities,  and  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  funds  held  by  each  of  the 

parishes  is  properly  applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now 

d  what  portion  ought  to  be  otherwised  used  and  administered.'*     The 

!ommission  really  did  not  go  into  all  the  circumstances  to  enable  them 

upon  the  application  of  a  great  many  of  those  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  I  find  no  contention  anywhere  on  the  part  of  the 

that  either  ihe  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  dinners  at  Windsor 

or 
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or  Greenwidi^  had  anything  to  do  with  the  original  intentions  of  the 
founder  who  gave  ihe  money.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  i£  there  had  been 
anything  to  justify  such  a  contention^  that  argument  would  have  been  brought 
forward  ? — 1  cannot  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 

1555-  ChairmanJ]  There  is  no  presumptions— No,  I  cannot  express  an 
opinion  upon  that  without  knowing  the  facts. 

1556.  Mr.  Banng.l  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  continuous  supply  of  wine 
in  the  vestries  is  a  waste  of  charity  moneys  ;  to  me  it  naturally  seems  that  it  is  a 
gross  waste.  Is  there  anything  to  show  that  it  is  not  waste  ;  there  is  nothing 
-  in  the  evidence  ? — When  I  first  came  to  the  parish^  of  which  I  am  church- 
warden, there  used  to  be  sherry  in  the  vestry  on  Sundays,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  when  I  became  churchwarden  was  to  discontinue  the  use  of  sherry 
in  the  vestry.  The  sherry  then  was  paid  for  out  of  the  voluntary  church  rate ; 
but  notwithstanding  that  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  have, 
and  I  stopped  if. 

J 557.  I  think  your  action  then  evidently  shows  that  your  opinion  agrees  with 
mine,  that  such  wine  in  the  vestries  is  waste.  One  more  question  as  to  the  mis- 
application. Waade's  Charity,  Question  422,  is  for  apprenticing,  and  it  is  applied 
to  rebuilding  houses  ? — "  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  t  The  property 
used  to  be  let  for  10  /.  a  year ;  when  the  lease  expired  it  was  found  that  the  estate 
was  in  ruin,  and  warned  rebuilding,  and  all  that  we  have  done  at  present  is  to 
use  the  money  for  rebuilding  as  far  as  it  will  go.** 

^558.  Do  you  not  consider  that  was  misapplication  ? — Oh,  dear  me,  no. 

1559.  Sarah  Dove's  Charity,  5/.  to  a  hundred  poor  vridows.  Look  at  Question 
No  2284.  The  witness  is  asked  this  question:  **  She  directed  that  100 
shillings  should  be  given  out  of  the  use  of  the  100  /.  to  a  hundred  poor  widows 
of  the  parish;  is  that  observed,  or  is  that  money  carried  to  the  amalga- 
mated fund  ? — {A.)  The  payments  to  the  vicar,  the  reader,  and  the  clerk  are 
carried  out ;  we  pay  the  vicar  10^.,  the  reader  5  j.,  and  the  clerk  5^.,  and  the 
remainder  is  carried  to  the  amalgamated  fund.'*  Do  you  not  consider  that  mis- 
application ? — The  payments  to  the  vicar,  reader,  and  clerk  are  carried  out. 

1560.  I  mean  as  to  the  poor  widows? — I  was  looking  to  see  whether  there 
was  anything  to  give  it  to  the  vicar,  clerk,  and  reader,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
anywhere  here. 

1561.  That  would  make  more  misapplication  still? — 1  should  think  that 
must  point  to  their  having  some  sanction  for  doing  that  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  It  stands  to  reason  the  Commissioners  would  never  allow  them 
to  do  that,  because  the  account  comes  before  them  year  after  year. 

1562.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  Do  the  widows  not  get  the  money  at  all? — I  do  not 
know  ;  it  is  not  my  parish,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

1563.  Mr.  Baring.']  The  widows  do  not  get  it.  You  consider  tliat  the  non- 
payment of  that  money,  or  the  transfer  of  that  money  to  other  purposes,  is  a 
misapplication?  —  I  really  should  not  like  to  express  an  opmion  without 
knowing  the  facts.  If  it  is  the  dry  fact  that  money  that  was  given  to  widows 
was  given  \o  somel:K)dy  else,  I  should  say  that  was  very  wrong. 

1564.  Can  you  imagine  anything  to  be  a  drier  fact? — I  know  nothing  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Gorst.]  Is  there  any  object  in  having  the  witness'  opinion  on  all 
Ujc  evidence  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? 

Chairman.']  I  see  no  objection  to  the  question  being  put  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  BaringJ]  The  witness  has  told  us  he  would  do  everything  he  con- 
stitotionally  could  to  prevent  this  Bill  being  passed,  unless  certain  words 
were  embodied,  which  I  hold  to  be  words  absolutely  true;  I  want  10  know 
on  u  hat  ground  he  thinks  they  are  not  true  ? 

Mr.  GarstJ]  I  do  not  object  to  the  question,  only  to  the  utility  of  it. 

Mr.  Baring.]  If  Mr.  FreshfieUi  would  rather  liot  answer  the  question, 
perhaps  he  will  say  so. 

The  Witness.]  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about  answering  questions  if  I  know 
the  facts. 

J  565.  Taking   the   facts   as  given   here,  if  these  facts  are  true,  do  not  you 

consider  it  is  a  misapplication  if  money  left  for  a  hundred  poor  widows  is 

0.79.  O  3  carried 
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carried  to  the  amalgamated  fund  ? — If  it  is  as  stated  there,  it  is  a  misappli- 
cation ;  but  I  will  again  say  that  all  that  must  have  come  before  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  and  if  the  Charity  Commissioners  sanctioned  it,  they  must 
have  had  some  ground  for  doing  so. 

-  1566.  Chairman.^]  You,  yourself,  have  not  been  satisfied  from  anything  in 
the  Royal  Commission  that  there  are  serious  cases  of  misapplication  ? — What 
I  said  before  was  this  ;  in  their  Report  the  Commissioners  mentioned  several 
cases  of  misapplication,  and  whenever  they  did  so  they  mention  the  parishes ; 
they  give  a  reference  to  what  they  refer  to.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that; 
it  is  the  general  sweeping  statement  I  do  not  like. 

1567.  Mx.  Baring.l  All  these  negotiations  which  led  to  the  preparation  of 
what  we  call  the  City  Bill,  I  understand  to  have  been  conducted  altogether 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  City  clergy.  Is  that  so? — ^There  was  no 
clergyman  upon  the  sub -committee,  and  the  sub-committee  practically  drew 
the  scheme.  The  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  vestries,  where,  of  course,  the 
rectors  would  be  present.  As  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  one  occasion  I  invited 
Mr.  Hall,  the  president  of  Sion  College,  and  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see 
others  from  Sion  College,  if  they  had  come  as  representatives. 

1568.  Mr.  Bryce.^  Did  you  ask  them  to  come  as  representatives  ? — I  did 
not. 

1569.  Mr.  Baring S\  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  the  more  natural 
course  to  have  asked  those,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  official  trustees  of  the 
charities,  to  take  part  with  you  in  those  deliberations  ?— I  have  explained  in  my 
evidence  how  it  fell  out  that  as  long  as  I  had  to  do  with  it,  I  preferred  to  consult 
with  my  own  brethren,  the  churchwardens,  the  clergy  in  Sion  College,  had  a 
committee  of  their  own  to  discuss  this  Bill,  to  whicli  they  did  not  invite  us. 
As  far  as  I  personally  was  concerned,  I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  them 
if  they  had  been  sent  as  representatives  from  the  parishes,  or  had  oflFered  them- 
selves ;  but  they  did  not,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

1570.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  had  much  more  weight  if  you  had  been 
invited,  and  had  acted  together,  than  as  one  body  of  churchwardens  ignoring 
the  clergy,  and  one  body  of  clergy  ignoring  the  churchwardens  ? — ^I  do  ;  very 
much  more  weight,  I  unfeignedly  think  feo. 

1571.  Did  you  not  invite  them  because  they  had  before  that  taken  no  notice 
of  the  churchwardens  ?  —Do  you  mean  when  I  had  to  manage  it  ? 

1572.  Yes? — Oh,  no.  I  wished  to  have  a  place  where  the  churchwardens 
might  meet  together  to  discuss  among  themselves  what  was  for  the  benefit  of 
their  parishes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  clergy  had  a  place  to  meet,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  made  some  permanent  arrangement  that  we 
should  meet,  as  they  met,  and  then  that  we  should  meet  together  when  circum- 
stances should  render  it  desirable ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise. 

^573-  With  reference  to  the  new  governing  body,  as  proposed  by  this  so- 
called  City  Bill,  do  you  think  that  such  a  body  would  be  likely  to  possess  the 
public  confidence  ? — I  hope  so  ;  I  should  think  so. 

1574.  Do  not  you  think  that  public  confidence  has  been  very  much  shaken  in 
the  general  management  of  the  charities  by  the  trustees? — I  hope  not;  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

1575.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  that  35  out  of  the  60  of  the 
new  governing  body  should  be  practically  the  old  governing  bodies  ? — In  the 
Eoyal  Commission  the  proportion  was  15  members  out  6f  26.  We  thought  it 
was  not  a  large  enough  governing  body,  and  so  increased  it;  but  we  have  kept 
nearly  the  same  proportion. 

1576.  You  think  that  would  have  the  public  confidence? — I  am  sure  it 
would. 

1577.  Do  you  object  to  the  suggestion  made  by,  I  think,  the  counsel  for  the 
City  Bill,  that  there  should  be  representatives  of  what  we  may  call  outer 
London  ? — ^I  do  not  mind  anything,  if  we  keep  as  near  as  we  can  upon  the  lines 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Roval  Commission  has  given  a  certain  propor- 
tion, how  that  is  elected  I  am  very  indifferent. 

J 5  88.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  you  have  the  working  majority  you  do  not 

care 
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care,  who  eke  comes  ia  r — So  long  as  we  have  the  proportioD  given  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

1579-  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth.']  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  read  the  Report 
of  the  Endowments  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  on  this  question  ? — 
I  have  not. 

1580.  You  know  that  the  London  School  Board  sent  a  circular  to  each  of  the 
City  parishes  asking  for  information  ? — I  have  heard  so.  I  did  not  know  that 
they  asked  for  information  ;  I  thought  they  asked  for  subscriptions. 

1581.  No;  are  you  not  aware  of  it?— No. 

1582.  One  was  sent  to  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry  ?— I  should  think  that 
is  very  hkely  ;  but  I  should  not  see  it  if  it  went  to  St.  Olave  s,  Jewry  ;  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  it. 

1583.  A  letter  was  sent  with  the  Schedule  of  the  charities  asking  whether  you 
had  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  parish  to  have  an  application  of  funds  that 
were  not  then  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  ;  whether 
you  would  have  any  objection  to  iheir  being  applied  for  educational  and  other 
purposes ;  mainly  educational  in  accordnnce  with  the  90th  section  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  of  1869  ;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  now  whether  you  have 
any  objection  to  that  application  of  them  ?~I  should  like  to  see  the  30th  section 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  Mary  Barnes*  Charity  is  a  scheme  under  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act,  so  that  we  have  practically  gone  as  far  as  we  could  under' 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

1584.  This  Act  goes  very  much  further;  it  refers  to  endowments  of  other 
kinds?— I  think  I  said,  in  my  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  that  we 
have  a  small  sum  for  doles  which  we  intended  to  apply  under  a  scheme. 

1585.  Would  you  be  willing,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  or  is  it  the  opinion, 
to  any  extent,  of  those  you  represent,  that  funds  of  this  kind  may  be  or  ought  to 
be  applied  to  educational  purposes? — ^They  may  be  so  applied,  certainly;  I 
should  have  applied  some  in  that  way. 

1586.  The  difficulty  has  been  this:  the  words,  *^with  the  consent  of  the 
Governing  Body,*'  were  inserted,  and  the  governing  body  have  not  hitherto  con- 
sented, therefore  the  object  of  sending  the  letter  to  the  City  parishes  was  to 
know  whether  they  would  consent ;  can  you  say  whether  they  would  consent  in 
the  case  of  endowments  of  this  kind  which  have  failed,  that  they  should  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  ? — Answering  for  myself,  I  should,  certainly.  I  in- 
tended to  do  so  myself. 

1587.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  form  which  such  edu- 
cational appropriation  may  most  usefully  take? — I  should  have  taken  powers 
in  n)y  scheme  to  apply  the  money  to  the  ward  school ;  the  school  we  were 
speaking  of  at  the  commencement  of  my  examination. 

1588.  You  are  aware  tlmt  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  objected  in  their 
Twenty.fourth  Report  to  the  appropriation  of  these  funds  to  ward  schools  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

1589.  1  will  read  you  what  is  said  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners :  ^^  In  our  Thirteenth  Report  we  drew  attention  to  the 
large  income  available  for  charitable  purposes  possessed  by  many  of  the  parishes 
in  the  City  of  London.  Of  many  of  these  charities  no  deeds  of  foundation  are 
found  to  exist,  but  by  such  parish  records  and  memoranda  as  are  available  they 
appear  to  have  been  intended  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  within  the 
parish.  But  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  City,  many  of  these  parishes 
have  now  no  poor,  and  the  revenues  are  administered  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  at  their  discretion,  for  miscellaneous  objects;  nor  can  the  administra- 
tion of  these  large  revenues  be  considered  satisfactory  as  regards  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  applied,  for  while  considerable  sums  are  given  to  increase  the 
stipends  of  ministers,  or  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ward  schools,  large  sums  are 
also  given  under  the  head  of  ^^  General  Parochial  Purposes  **  to  increasing  the 
salaries  of,  or  the  presentation  of  testimonials  to  churchwardens  or  other  parish 
officers,  and  to  other  objects  sometimes  of  a  convivial  nature  still  more  widely 
removed  from  the  original  objects  of  the  foundation.''  That  is  what  they  say 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  which  you  say  should  be  given  to  ward  schools ; 
you  do  not  agree  with  that? — I  would  answer  that  in  this  way  ;  we  had  two 
funds ;  we  had  a  fund  for  apprenticing  boys,  and  as  I  explained  that  was  for  a 
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higher  class  of  education,  in  a  certain  sense^  than  for  the  mere  poor.  We  gave 
that  to  Mr.  Rogers*  school,  the  corporation  of  the  middle-class  sohooli  for  the 
purposes  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  clerks.  I  should  like  to  give  the 
money  from  the  doles  to  the  ward  school,  because  that  is  for  a  lower  class  alto- 
gether. I  should  like  to  give  it  to  them,  because  that  is  more  for  the  poor 
than  the  middle-class  schools  are ;  that  is  the  only  reason.  I  would  just  as 
it  to  Mr.  Rogers*  middle  class  schools. 

Practically,  it  does  amount  to  some  difference  from  the  Charity  Corn- 
s' opinion.  "Would  you  be  willing  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  it ; 
we  say  the  surplus  over  what  you  suggested  should  be  applied  to  ward 
)r  the  benefit  of  education  in  any  form  outside  the  City  of  London? — If 
\  any  surplus,  certainly. 

What  form  would  you  suggest  such  educational  assistance  should  take  ? 
I  should  like  to  do  would  be  to  found  three  or  four  large  schools  for 
I  three  or  four  large  schools  for  girls ;  something  like  the  corporation 
ddle  class  schools,  and  have  some  in  the  north  of  London,  and  some  iu 
,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  clerks.  That  is  what  I 
ce  to  see. 

Drawing  your  attention  to  what  I  read  in  this  Report,  namely,  that 
ds  appear  to  have  been  originally  mostly  intended  for  the  poor,  would 
ee  to  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  to  which  elementary 
might  go  by  scholarships,  or  in  any  other  way  ?— You  me^m  something 
tter  than  a  Board  school  r 

Yes  ;  a  class  as  to  education  above  the  Board  school ;  but  for  the  same 
? — Mr.  Rogers'  school  is  more  than  that,  I  think. 
My  question  is  for  the  same  class  of  children  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
Chairtnan.]  The  honourable  Member  does  not  mean  for  a  higher  class 
tn,  but  for  the  same  class  of  children  as  is  taken  at  the  School  Board 
but  who,  by  the  means  oF  these  additional  endowments,  are  unable  to 
5  a  higher  class  of  school  ? — ^Yes  ;  so  as  to  help  the  people,  who  could 
wise  go  to  a  higher  class  school  to  go  there  ;  certaiuly. 
You  would   approve  of  the  surplus  funds  being  employed  in  that 
?— -Certainly,  but  not  exclusively. 

Mr. «/.  B.  Firth.']  By  surplus  Funds,  I  understand  you  mean  funds  over 
ire  what  would  be  required  for  the  scheme  you  have  suggested  about 
Ward  schools? — No,  1  am  speaking  of  the  surplus  under  these  Bills, 
said  was  this,  we  were  to  have  what  was  requisite  for  the  City,  and 
*e  was  to  be  a  surplus  over.  That  has  been  the  suggestion  of  all  these 
re  or  less. 

Chairman.']  If  there  be  any  surplus  after  applying  all  that  ought  to 
^d  to  the  City  proper,  then  out  of  that  surplus  you  would  approve  of  a 
ortion  being  applied  in  the  manner  referred  to  ? — Certainly. 
Not  all,  but  a  certain  portion  being  devoted  to  the  purpose  the  honoup- 
nber  suggests  ? — Yes, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Firth.]  Is  there  any  other  purpose  outside  the  City  for 
rhen  the  City  has  been  properly  dealt  with,  you  would  be  willing  that 
plus  should  be  applied,  either  for  technical  education  or  open  spaces,  or 
r  purpose  of  that  kind  ? — 1  myself  should  prefer  it  all  going  to  education, 
never  have  minded  seeing  a  large  well-organised  system  of  pensions 
but  then  that  would  have  to  be  adopted  very  carefully.  I  should  never 
ping  such  an  undertaking  us  that. 

You  do  not  advance  that  as  a  special  proposition  now  ? — No  ;  but  it  is 
in  the  objects  of  our  Bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  these  funds, 
you  agree  with  this  observation  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  their 
fourth  Report.  They  have  referred  to  their  Thirteenth  Report,  and  they 
i  these  circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  recur  to  the  suggestion  made 
long  ago  as  the  year  1866  in  the  Report  quoted  above,  that  these  funds  " 
ire  the  whole  funds  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities)  ''  are,  in  effect,  so 
ated  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
[e  as  to  require  re-appropriation  to  new  charitable  uses ;  a  work  which 
*arried  out  only  by  some  special  extension  of  existing  jurisdictions  by 
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the  authority  of  Parliament**  Do  you  agree  that  the  altered  c.'rcuinstaDces  of 
the  locality  justify  the  re-appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  to  new  chari- 
table uses  ? — No,  not  tlie  whole  ;  I  stiould  not  i^ree  to  that. 

1603.  Mr.  Pearce,  in  his  examination,  was  asked  this  question:  *^Do  you 
not  consider  that  these  poor  extruded  from  the  City  of  London  have  an  equal 
right  to  an  interest  in  the  funds  with  those  which  remain.**  And  he  says, ''  Yes, 
particularly  where  they  are  still  employed  in  the  City  in  the  evening  of 
their  daily  livelihood.**  Then  Qnestion  200  is,  "  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that 
all  these  persons  should  have  an  equal  right  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds?** 
(A.)  ••  Certainly.**  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  the  answers  so 
given? — I  ihink  so.  Am  I  to  answer  201  as  well;  if  so,  I  should  like  to  read 
it  over  ? 

1 604.  By  all  means  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

1605.  He  says  the  persons  outside  the  City  of  London  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  appropriation  of  these  funds  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  quite  savs 
that. 

1606.  His  answer  to  Question  196  means  that? — ^The  answer  he  gives  is 
**  Particularly  where  they  are  still  employed  in  the  City,  earning  their  daily 
livelihood  ; "  I  agree  to  that. 

1 6c»7.  He  says  the  number  of  regularly  employed  persons  in  the  City  are 
about  20,000 ;  and  theu  he  is  asked,  are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  all  those 
persons  should  have  an  equal  right  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  and  he 
says,  •*  Certainly.*' — He  says  an  **  equal  **  right. 

1608.  That  is  the  point  of  the  whole  question? — Yes,  an  equal  right  in  the 
surplus  after  we  have  provided  for  the  City. 

1609.  That  is  not  the  question? — Then  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  limit  it 
to  that.  I  thought  we  were  talking  ctf  the  surplus  ;  I  should  have  been  very 
pleased  to  have  sem  the  word  *^  parishioner"  extend  to  those  who  work  in  the 
parish,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  it,  and  then  I  think  all  the  funds  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  them;  but  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  did  not 
allow  us  to  include  in  the  word  *^  parishioner  '*  those  who  worked,  as  well 
as  those  who  slept  in  the  parish,  then  it  came  back  to  this,  that  so  much  was 
to  be  allocated  for  objects  actually  in  the  City,  and  then  the  surplus  was  to 
be  for  ever}  body  else  outside,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  that,  I  say  the  City 
requirements  must  be  provided  for,  and  after  that  all  the  outside  are  entitled  to 

•  share  equally. 

1610.  Have  you  considered  any  means  by  which  those  who  work  in  the  City 
in  this  way  could  have  these  funds,  or  the  surplus  of  them,  made  available  for 
them  ? — By  education,  certadnly.  To  go  back  to  that  very  small  charity  of 
my  own,  Mary  Barnes'  Charity,  we  have  the  sons  of  several  people  who  work  in 
the  parish,  who  go  to  the  middle-class  schools  under  the  charity  ;  a  policeman's 
son  among  the  number,  who  lias  been  for  the  last  ten  years  constantly  on  duty 
in  the  parish* 

1611.  You  are  aware  on  this  question  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
poor  that  had  a  few  years  ago  a  settlement  in  the  City,  and  a  right  by 
virtue  of  such  settlement  or  by  living  in  the  parish,  to  a  share  in  these  charities^ 
who,  bv  the  force  of  events,  and  partly  by  the  act  of  the  Corporation,  have  been 
driven  out  i — I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  it ;  it  must  be 
so. 

1612.  Do  not  you  think  that  those,  if  they  could  be  reached,  have  an  equal 
right  to  those  charities  with  those  who  remain  ? — I  wonder  that  they  have  not 
put  themselves  forward  as  people  who  have  got  a  settlement,  and  have  a  right 
to  them  on  that  head. 

1613.  You  do  not  in  your  Bill  suggest  any  method  of  reaching  that  class  of 
persons  ?--I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not. 

1614.  ChairmmnJ]  1  am  not  sure  that  you  do  not,  but  you  seem  to  put 
them  into  a  secondary  category  ? — Precisely. 

1615.  If  I  understand  rightly  your  position  on  that  pomt,  it  is,  that  in  the 
first  instance,  after  applying  what  you  can  within  the  City,  then  you  consider 
the  wants  of  people  outside ;  but  in  the  foreground  you  put  the  appropriation 
of  the  funds  to  clerks  and  people  of  that  kind  who  are  employed  in  the  City  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  we  say  a  word  about  clerks. 
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1616.  I  see  at  page  22,  you  say,  "to  the  providing  pensions  for  redaced 
professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen.*'  I  see  I  am  wrong  in  saying  clerks ; 
"  and  others  resident  in  the  metropolis  "  ? — Yes. 

1617.  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth.^  Leaving  that  question  for  the  present,  your  Bill  pro- 
poses that  where  funds  have  been  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  for  a  long  period 
they  shall  continue  to  be  so  applied  irrespective  of  the  original  object? — I  should 
like  to  read  what  I  do  say.  At  page  8  "  they  shall  place  in  one  of  such  schedules 
so  much  of  such  property  endowed  (hereinafter  called  *  Ecclesiastical  Charity 
Property ')  as  shall  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  to  have  been  originally  given 
to  or  for  any  spiritual  purpose^  and  also  such  as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of 
years  applied  to  such  purposes/* 

1618.  With  regard  to  that  last  sentence  as  to  those  which  have  been  for  a 
long  period  of  years  applied  to  such  purposes,  would  it  be  within  the  intention 
of  the  Bill  to  say  irrespective  of  the  original  foundati  on  ? — ^To  the  extent  that 
the  Royal  Commission  says  so.  I  think  we  followed  the  words  of  the  Royal 
Commission  there,  "  But  also  such  as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied 
to  such  uses,  though  not  specifically  enjoined  by  the  will  of  the  founder." 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

1619.  In  fact,  that  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1620.  With  regard  to  most  of* these  endowments,  which  are  of  an 
ecclesiastical  class,  they  date  back^  I  believe,  to  a  period  more  than  200  years 
ago?— A  great  proportion  certainly  date  back  before  the  Reformation. 

1621.  They  date  back  to  a  period  when  the  only  admissible  religion  in  the 
country  was  the  Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

1622.  Therefore  any  funds  left  for  the  benefit  of  religion  at  that  time  were 
practically  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  people  r — I  am  not  so  clear 
about  that ;  that  depends  upon  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  left.  If  they 
were  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  or  of  Church  services,  that 
would  be  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  Church. 

1623.  Supposing  it  were  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  at  a  time 
when  only  one  Church  was  admissible,  that  would  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  the  people?— No. 

1624.  You  think  not  ?— No ;  for  the  Established  Church  of  the  country. 

1625.  Now  that  other  churches  are  tolerated,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  should  be  confined  to  the  only  one  which  was 
tolerated  at  that  time  ;  is  that  so  ? — My  answer  to  that  would  be  this  :  If  it  so  • 
fell  out  that  Parliament  chose  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  religion  as  the 
religion  of  the  country,  then  I  should  say  all  the  funds  would  go  to  the  Presby- 
terian religion,  because  I  consider  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  State  that  there 
should  be  a  State  Church,  and  all  these  funds  having  belonged  to  the  State 
Church,  they  must  so  belong  still,  though  the  form  of  religion  was  no  longer 
that  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

i62().  Some  of  the  City  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  sites  of  City  churches 
have,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  been  applied  to  ecclesiastical  uses  at 
Bethnal  Green  and  elsewhere  ? — I  should  think  probably  for  building  other 
churches. 

1627.  Are  you  aware  that  the  **  Church  Review  **  say  that  that  appropriation 
has  been  unsatisfactory  ?— If  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  work  has  been  un- 
satisfactorily done,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  dispute  it ;  but  that  it  might  have 
been  satisfactorily  done  I  am  quite  sure.  If  you  mean  that  churches  have 
been  built  in  a  style  of  architecture,  and  of  a  size,  and  in  places  not  as  good  as 
ought  to  be,  then  I  agree  with  the  *'  Church  Review.** 

1628.  Are  you  aware  that  the  **  Church  Review  '*  states  that  that  appropria- 
tion  has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  that  in  many  eases  the  new  churches  are  worse 
attended  than  the  old  churches  they  replaced  ? — ^That  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy, 

1629.  That  is  in  the  East  of  London  ? — That  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy. 

1630.  A  question  or  two  with  respect  to  one  of  the  parishes  I  think  ;  you  are 
trustee  of  three  parishes  ? — I  am  trustee  of  a  great  many  parishes. 

1631.  ITie  population  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  is  361  ? — Yes. 

1632.  You  have  an  income,  I  think,  of  1,317  /.  ? — No,  we  have  not  1,300/., 
or  anything  like  it ;  not  half.    That  return  of  Sir  H.  Peeks  is  full  of  mistakes. 

1633.  St.  Olave 
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^633.  St.  Olave,  Jewiy,  has  a  population  of  300  ? — Yes. 

1634.  An  an  income  of  744  /.  18^.  1  d.,  according  to  this? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

1 635.  As  to  the  method  of  appropriation  of  one  of  these  funds  in  St.  Olave's, 
Jewry,  I  see  there  is  an  income  from  George  Vaughan's  gift ;  that  was  money 
left  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bread  for  the  poor  ;  it  appears  from  these  reports 
that  it  brings  in  an  income  of  90  /.  a  year  ;  I  cannot  quite  make  out  from  the 
Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  what  you  do  with  it  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  trustee  of  that  charity.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what 
I  am.  Somebody  from  St.  Olaye's,  Jewry,  no  doubt  will  attend  and  give  you 
the  information.     I  have  no  management  there  at  all. 

1636.  Are  you  a  trustee  of  Bennett  and  Campbell's  Gift  which  was  left  for 
the  poor  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  I  am,  not  so  to  say  a  trustee,  but  the  feoflFee 
of  one  of  the  houses. 

1637.  There  are  very  considerable  incomes  available  for  the  poor;  I  only 
wished  to  know  how  you  dealt  with  them  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  St 
01ave*s,  Jewry. 

1638.  You  have  not  any  poor,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  you? — I  know  very 
little  of  St.  Olave's,  Jewry.     What  I  do  know  is  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

1 639.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  by  an  honourable  Member  as  to 
your  objection  to  the  terms  of  the  Preamble  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  the  Public  Bill 
as  to  misappropriation ;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  St.  Mildred's, 
Bread-street ;  would  you  say  that  there  are  correct  appropriations  ;  a  presenta- 
tion of  plate  costing  60  /.  to  two  churchwardens  after  six  years'  service  ?— I  have 
been  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  for  12  years,  and  the  parishioners 
never  gave  me  any  plate. 

1 640.  This  was  before  you  were  churchwarden  ? — I  am  not  churchwarden  of 
St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street. 

1641.  Mr.  Horace  DaveyJ]  Would  you  think  it  a  misappropriation  to  give  a 
piece  of  plate  to  a  churchwarden  ?— ^It  would  depend  on  the  fund  out  of  which 
it  was  paid  for.     I  should  not  take  it,  I  hope. 

1642.  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth.]  I  have  given  you  the  case  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread- 
street  r— I  do  not  know  anything  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street. 

1643.  What  would  you  say  to  the  customary  breakfasts  and  dinners  on 
Ascension-day,  audit-day,  and  refreshments,  107  L  ^s.2d.} — lu  St.  Mildred, 
Bread-street  r 

1644.  Yes,  what  would  you  say  to  an  entry  in  one  year  of  241  /.  for  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  and  513  /.  3^.  10  rf.  in  aid  of  poor-rates ;  are  those  appropria- 
tions which  you  agree  with  ? — I  should  not  do  it  myself;  but  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  matter  as  to  which  1  do  not  know  the 
facts. 

1645.  Supposing  those  and  similar  statements  are  true,  and  are  based  upon 
fact  as  to  appropriations  of  charitable  funds,  do  you  agree  with  them  ? — If 
people  took  money  intended  for  one  purpose  and  applied  it  to  another,  I  should 
say  it  was  very  wrong  indeed. 

1646.  Would  you  say  they  were  proper  appropriations  if  they  were  public 
parish  funds?— It  depends  on  what  they  were  given  for ;  I  should  not  do  it 
myself ;  I  cannot  say  further  than  that.  If  I  had  a  trust  deed  out  of  which  among 
other  things  I  was  entitled  to  have  a  breakfast,  I  should  consider  myself 
entitled  to  have  a  breakfast  out  of  it,  but  I  should  not  like  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  do  it. 

1647.  Chairman.]  In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  honourable  Member  on  my 
left,  you  said  that  if  there  were  any  surplus  after  meeting  all  the  claims  of  the 
City  you  would  not  object  to  that  surplus  being  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses f — Yes. 

1648.  I  wish  to  know  whether  by  the  word  **  if"  you  meant  to  express  some 
doubt  as  to  there  being  any  surplus  of  any  magnitude  arising  from  these 
charities  if  they  were  dealt  with  upon  the  principle  of  the  City  BiU?~Oh,  no; 
there  would  be  a  very  large  surplus,  in  my  judgment. 

1649.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
0.79.  P  the 
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the  City  Bill  and  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  as  to  what  difference  of  surplus  tliere  would 

be  ? — I  have  not  formed  au  estimate  of  that. 

1650.  Would  there   be  a  large  difference? — I   sliould   think    the  difference 

would  principally  arise  out  of  the  maintenance   of  existing  schemes.     If  the 

Churchwardens'  Bill  were  adopted  we  have  a  clause  in  it,  that  existing  schemes  are 

not  to  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  body, 

'^51 .  That  would  make  a  difference  of  40,000  /.  a  year  ? — I  should  think  not 
uch  as  that. 

52.  It  would  make  a  very  considerable  difference  ? — I  think  it  would  make 
!  difference.  As  I  said  before,  1  think  mq^t  of  the  governing  bodies  would 
[eased  to  get  extended  powers  if  they  were  really  wanted ;  therefore  the 
•ence  would  not  be  so  very  great. 

SZ'  Apart  from  that,  would  not  there  still  be  a  considerable  difference  ?— I 
ot  think  so-  I  would  like  to  guard  myself  in  this  way.  I  drew  attention  to 
lifference  between  the  Churchwardens'  Bill  and  Professor  Bryce's  Bill  as  to 
^iastical  matters.  I  think,  if  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  are  taken  into  ac- 
t,  that  would  make  a  difference. 

54.  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  charities,  but  with  the 
iar  charities.  You  think  tliere  would  be  substantially  little  difference 
een  the  results  of  the  one  Bill  and  the  other,  as  regards  the  ultimate  desti- 
n\  of  the  funds  to  purposes  beyond  the  City  proper  ? — I  do  not  think  in 
)  there  would  be  a  very  large  difference. 

55.  You  agree  that  in  principle  a  very  large  portion  of  the  funds  in  these 
tics  ought  to  be  devoted  to  ptirposes  beyond  the  City,  and  to  the  general 
OSes  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes,  I  agree  to  it  because  the  Royal  Commission 
so.     It  was  not  my  original  view,  but  I  am  willing  to  accede  to  it, 

156.  You  have  come  round  .to  that  ? — No,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

157.  That  being  the  case,  is  not  the  difference  between  your  Bill  and  that 
rofessor  Bryce  mainly  one  of  management  of  the  charities,  viz. :  that  the 

Bill  leaves  the  property  under  the  manag(*ment  of  the  present  trustees, 
•eas  Proressor  Bryce's  Bill  takes  the  management  of  the  property  out  of 
)resent  trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  parishes  which  he  puts  in 
dule  1  ?— ^You  are  still  speaking  of  secular  matters. 

58.  Only  of  secular  matters.  According  to  your  view  is  uot  that  the  main 
•ence  between  the  two  Bills  ? — It  is  one  of  the  main  differences,  un- 
tedly. 

59.  What  other  main  difference  is  there  ? — The  main  difference  is  the  not 
5  away  with  the  schemes  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  body.  That 
other  difference.    Those  are  the  two  particular  differences. 

60.  I  am  looking  now  to  the  general  result,  inasmuch  as  you  say  that  both 
would  end  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  money  being  voted  to  purposes 

nd  the  City  ;  is  not  the  other  main  difference  the  question  of  management 

e  property  ? — ^Those  are  the  two  differences,  certainly, 

!6i.  I  rather  gather  from  your  previous  evidence  that  •^you  took  a  different 

to  that  taken  by  the  framers  of  Professor  Bryce*s  Bill  with  reference  to 
destination  of  these  funds,  and  that  you  thought  people  living  in  the  City 
a  much  greater  claim  to  the  parochial  charities  in  other  parts  of  the  City 

people  living  outside  the  City? — I  gave  that  evidence  before  the  Royal 
mission  because  I  was  in  hopes  that  they  would  have  included  in  the  word 
rishioners,"  the  people  who  worked  in  the  City,  and  then,  1  think,  there 
d  have  been  very  little  to  go  beyond  the  City. 

162.  You  accepted  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission? — I  did. 

163.  Your  opinion  now  is  that  a  very  large  portion  would  go  outside  the 
? — A  large  portion, 

164.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  arrangement  made  in  the  Churchwardens' 
for  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  would  rather  tend  to  limit  that 
[cation  ? — No,  I  am  sure  it  would  not. 

65.  Is  not  the  large  representation  of  the  City  likely  to  result  in  a  very 
iderable  portion  of  that  property  being  retained  for  purely  Qty  purposes  ? 
lo  not  think  so  at  all. 

1666.  Why 
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1666.  Why  is  it  proposed  to  make  so  large  a  representation  ?— Because  it  is 
our  property  that  is  being  dealt  witin 

1667.  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of  a  parish  where  the  secular  charities  haye 
practically  no  application  at  all ;  there  seem  to  be  many  such  parishes? — Yes, 

1668.  What  special  claim  have  the  other  parts  of  the  City  in  the  application 
of  that  charity,  rather  than  the  people  living  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 
— I  said  I  thought  it  was  just,  and  you  said  you  thought  it  was  a  question  of 
saitiment  when  you  asked  me  that  question  before. 

1669.  I  am  now  talking,  not  merely  of  the  application,  but  also  of  the 
management.  Let  us  suppose  a  parochial  charity  of  1,000  /.  a-year,  a  secular 
charity,  where  the  objects  of  the  charity  wholly  failed ;  I  want  to  know  why  the 
other  people  living  in  the  City  elsewhere  have  any  claim  to  the  management 
of  the  charity,  or  its  application,  rather  than  people  living  in  the  Metropolis 
generally  ?  —  I  can  give  a  great  many  reasons  for  it ;  one  reason  is  that  I  think 
we  are  all  assuming  too  much  that  the  City  of  London  is  going  to  remain  for 
ever  what  the  City  of  London  is  now. 

1670.  I  presume  by  that,  you  mean  you  think  it  probable  that  there 
would  be  a  reformed  City  government  ?— Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  mean  something  quite 
different ;  I  mean  this,  that  probably  you  and  1  will  live  to  see  the  people 
coming  back  to  live  in  the  City  again. 

1671.  But  not  the  poor  people? — Yes,  the  poor  people. 

1672.  How  so  r — Because  I  think  we  shall  find  ihere  will  be  a  great  shifting 
in  the  trade  of  London,  and  that  people  who  have  gone  away  from  the  City  will 
come  back  again  to  live  in  it;  that  is  what  I  expect  to  see. 

1673.  You  think  it  pro'bable  that  there  will  be,  in  time  to  come,  a  large  poor 
population  again  in  the  City  ? — Yes. 

1674.  And  you  think  on  that  account  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  charities 
should  be  appropriated  to  places  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  City  ? — We  were  not 
quite  saying  that.  1  was  giving  a  reason  why  the  trustees  of  the  City  Charities 
should  retain  a  considerable  voice  in  the  management  of  the  governing  body. 

1675.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  I  should  like  to  know  very  much  when  you  think 
that  change  will  happen ;  will  it  be  in  100  years  time,  or  1,000,  or  5,000  years 
time?— If  the  Chairman  will  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  said,  I  said  I  thought 
he  and  I  would  live  to  see  it. 

1676.  Chairman.^  All  the  tendency  at  present  is  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

1677.  Mr.  Brj/ce."]  What  grounds  have  you  for  that  r— First  the  number  of 
houses  that  are  unlet  in  the  City,  as  you  or  anybody  may  see  who  will  walk  from 
Temple  Bar  to  the  Tower ;  that  is  one  thing ;  and  another  thing  is,  that  I  antici- 
pate a  great  alteration  in  the  course  of  trade  in  the  Port  of  London  ;  a  very 
great  alteration  ;  driving  the  trade  to  the  East.  I  should  never  be  at  any  time 
astonished  to  see  the  trade  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mincing-lane  and  all  that 
part,  shift  and  go  away. 

1678.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.l  Where  to? — Go  lower  down,  eastward. 

1679.  Chairman.'^  You  think  on  ihat  account  charities  in  a  small  City  parish 
which  have  altogether  outgrown  the  •parish  itself,  or  the  population  of  that 
parish,  should  still  be  left  in  the  management  of  the  trustee?— I  was  not  quite 
saying  that  I  was  giving  a  reason  why  the  trustees  of  the  City  charities  should 
obtain  a  considerable  voice  in  the  management,  I  gave  that  as  one  among  other 
reasons ;  I  think  we  should  be  making  an  arrangement  now,  which  is  to  last  for 
all  time. 

i68o.  Mr.  Gorst,]  I  beh'eve  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee?—Yes;  since  1  was  here  last,  my  clerk  and  I  looked  among  our  papers 
to  see  whether  we  could  get  any  ir>formation  upon  certain  points  which  I  think 
Professor  Bryce  asked  me  about.  This  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  people  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  20iii  of  May,  when  the  sub-committee  was  appointed, 
and  I  wish  to  hand  that  in.  {The  same  was  handed  in.)  Here  is  a  list  of  some 
ot  the  people  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  16th  June,  when  the  scheme  was 
approved.  {ITie  same  was  handed  tn.>  Here  are  the  lists  signed  by  the  people 
themselves,  but  they  are  not  in  either  case  all  the  people  who  attended.  On  the 
question  of  the  sub-committee,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  sub-committee  fairly  re- 
presented the  City  parishes. 

0.79.  p  2  1681.  Mr. 
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1681.  yir.  Horace  Datfei/.']  I  am  a  little  startled  at  the  opinion  you  gave  as 
to  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  oflScial  trustee,  and  referring  to  the  powers  of 
management;  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  have  referred  to  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  1853,  which  created  the  official  trustee.  Section  47  creates  the 
the  Secretary  for  the  time  being  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  an  official 
trustee.  He  is  called  treasurer  in  this  Act.  Section  48  enables  land  to  be 
vested  in  him.  Section  49  enables  orders  to  be  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
vesting  land  in  the  official  trustee ;  and  Section  53  is  in  these  terms,  "  Subject 
to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  of  any  such  judge ; 
such  treasurer  shall  be  deemed  a  bare  trustee,  and  shall  permit  the  persons 
acting  in  the  administration  of  the  charity  to  have  the  possession,  management, 
and  control  of  the  trust  estates,  and  the  application  of  the  income  thereof  as  if 
the  same  were  vested  in  them."  Had  your  attention  been  called  to  those 
sections  when  you  expressed  your  opinion  that  the  vesting  of  the  estates  in  the 
official  trustee  would  be  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  management? — Whether 
that  be  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  not,  practically  it  does. 

1682.  Had  your  attention  been  called  to  those  sections  ?— I  cannot  say  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  exact  words  of  the  section,  but  I  know  how  it 
practically  works. 

1683.  Referring  you  to  the  exact  words  of  the  section,  does  that  alter  your 
opinion?— Not  the  slightest  in  practice. 

1683*.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1855,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124,  s.  29,  pro- 
vides, '^  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  persons  acting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  charity  to  make  or  grant,  otherwise  than  with  the  express 
authority  of  Parliament,  under  any  Act  already  passed,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  passed,  or  of  a  court  or  judge  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  according  to  a 
scheme  legally  established,  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  any  sale,  mort- 
gage, or  charge  of  the  charity  estate,  or  any  lease  thereof  in  reversion  after 
more  than  three  years  of  any  eidsting  term,  or  for  any  term  of  life,  or  in  con- 
sideration wholly  or  in  part  of  any  fine,  or  for  any  term  of  years  exceeding  21 
years."  That  leaves  the  persons  acting  in  the  administration  of  the  charity  to 
do  anything  with  a  charity  estate,  not  exceeding  a  lease  of  21  years.  Let  me 
refer  you  to  Section  12  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1869,  32  &  33  Vict, 
c  110,  "  Where  the  trustees  or  persons  acting  in  the  administration  of  any  charity 
have  power  to  determine  on  any  sale,  exchange,  partition,  mortgage,  lease,  or 
other  disposition  of  any  property  of  the  charity,"  a  majority  of  those  trustees  or 
persons  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  of  their  body  duly  constituted  and  voting 
on  the  question  shall  have,  and  be  deemed  to  have  always  had  full  power  to 
execute  and  do  all  such  assurances,  acts,  and  things^  as  may  be  requisite  for 
carrying  any  such  sale,  exchange,  partition,  mortgage,  lease,  or  disposition  into 
effect,  and  all  such  assurances^  acts,  and  things  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
they  were  respectively  executed  and  done  by  all  such  trustees  or  persons  for 
the  time  being,  and  by  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands."  Does  not  that  last- 
mentioned  section  enable  the  majority  of  the  administration,  trustees,  or  of  the 
managers  of  the  charity  to  do  everything  without  reference  to  the  official 
trustee  ? — No. 

1 684.  Have  you  attentively  followed  that  ? — Yes ;  I  say,  practically,  whatever 
is  written  there,  it  does  not  do  so. 

1685.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  those  sections  when  you  express 
that  opinion  ? — I  express  it  now. 

1686.  You  still  remain  of  the  same  opinion? — Certainly. 

1687.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  in  your  experience,  that  the 
official  trustee  is  never  referred  to,  except  when  a  sale  or  some  legal  proceedings 
for  the  protection  of  the  charity  land  become  necessary  ? — No.  I  do  not  know 
that. 

1688.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ?— All  I  know  is  this,  that  if 
there  be  an  official  trustee,  you  have  to  apply  to  him  for  everything  as  to  the 
real  and  important  management  of  the  property.     That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

1689.  Do  you  seriously  say  that  ?  — I  say  that  it  takes  away  the  whole  liberty 
of  action  from  the  trustees,  and  I,  myself,  do  not  intend  to  be  a  trastee  with 
the  official  trustee  over  me. 

1690.  Notwithstanding 
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1 690.  Notwithstanding  the  section  ? — Notwithstanding  all  that  you  have 
read. 

1691.  Do  you  state  that  from  your  own  knowledge  and  experience? — I  state 
that  from  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  the  future. 

1692.  I  am  sure  you  will  answer  my  question.  I  hope  I  have  not  put  it 
in  a  discourteous  manner  ? — Certainly  not :  1  understand,  being  a  trustee, 
and  1  understand,  having  the  responsibility  of  a  trustee-  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  trustee  with  an  official  trustee  over  me ; 
and  I  think  you  will  find  most  of  the  trustees  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  holding  in- 
dependant  positions  like  myself,  will  say  the  same. 

1693.  Notwithstanding  the  full  powers  which  are  given  to  a  majority  of  the 
administration  trustees  by  the  12th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  I  have 
read  to  you  r — Praciically  it  comes  to  this,  that  everything  has  to  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1694.  With  the  leave  of  the  Chairman  I  repeat  my  question.  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  putting  it  in  a  discourteous  manner.  Do 
you  state  what  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  appointing  the  official  trustee  from 
your  own  knowledge  and  experience  or  not?  — Not  from  my  own  experience,  for 
I  have  never  been  a  trustee  in  that  condition. 

1695.  Mr.  Bryce  ]  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  "  our  property  is  being  dealt 
with."  When  you  said  "  our  *'  property,  did  you  mean  to  say  that  these  funds 
were  the  property  of  the  trustees,  or  in  what  sense  did  you  use  the  word 
*'  our  "  ? — 1  was  speaking  as  a  citizen. 

1 696.  As  a  citizen  of  the  City  ? — Yes. 

1697.  With  regard  to  property  which  is  being  claimed  as  being  the  property 
of  the  parishes,  as  to  which  Mr.  Davey  questioned  you,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
property  is  the  property  of  the  parishes  in  such  a  sense  that  the  parishioners  at 
any  gixen  moment  could  divide  the  money  among  themselves? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

1698.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  obliged  to  continue  to  hold  it  for  the 
parish,  although  you  say  it  is  not  a  charity  ? — ^Yes. 

1699.  ^^ith  regard  to  the  letter  which  you  handed  in  from  yourself  to 
Mr.  Kekewich,  I  want  merely  to  understand  whether  that  letter  and  the  state- 
ments you  made  to  Mr.  Kekewich  in  conversation  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
case  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded,  or  whether  there  was  any  other  docu- 
ment laid  before  him  ? — The  letter  contains  a  list  of  the  documents  he  had. 

1700.  And  those  documents  you  intend  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  case? — 
Yes. 

1 701.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  scheme  with  regard  to  Barnes'  Charity, 
which  you  referred  to? — I  think  it  must  have  been  1871. 

1702.  I  see  this  list  which  you  have  handed  in  is  headed  "  List  of  Church- 
wardens,*' &c. ;  have  you  any  means  of  indicating  how  many  of  those  persons 
were  churchwardens,  and  how  many  were  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  1  could  j 
I  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

1 703.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  it  at  this  moment ;  you  can  supply  it  at  some 
other  time? — I  fancy  they  must  be  all  what  I  should  call  laymen,  not  vestry 
clerks ;  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  think  otherwise  they  would  state  them- 
selves to  be  vestry  clerks. 

1704.  With  regard  to  the  words  that  have  been  so  much  canvassed,  "and  a 
great  part  of  such  income  is  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  misapplied  ;  "  I  merely 
want  to  arrive  at  your  opinion  by  putting  it  in  this  way ;  suppose  I  were  to 
show  you  that,  say  30,000  /.  out  of  the  117,000  /.,  which  the  charity  property 
now  amounts  to,  either  was  being  accumulated  or  was  going  to  improper  pur- 
poses, or  was  so  applied  that  it  would  not  do  any  real  good,  would  you  consider 
that  that  justified  the  words  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  JBill  which  you  object 
to,  "  a  great  part  of  such  income  is  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  misapplied."  I 
will  repeat  the  question  in  order  that  you  may  have  no  diflSculty  about  my 
meaning  ;  suppose  I  showed  you  that  30,000  /.  out  of  1 17,000  L  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  income  of  the  City  parochial  charities,  went  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
first.  Was  accumulated  ;  or,  secondly,  went  to  improper  purposes ;  or,  thirdly, 
was  so  applied  as  to  do  no  good  to  the  poor ;  would  you  consider  if  those  facts 
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were  proved  they  justified  that  sentence  in  the  Preamble ;  by  the  word 
"irapro|)er  ;"  I  mean  such  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  disapprove  of; 
«ich  Hs  the  payment  of  poor-rates  ;  in  fiait,  I  will  say  such  as  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners  condemn? — No,  I  think  if  the  Charity  Conimissioners  had  dis- 
approved of  them  they  ought  to  have  taken  action  upon  it. 

1705.  That  does  not  answer  ray  question  - —Then  I  will  answer  No  to  your 
question  ;  I  will  tell  you  why.  No  good  to  the  poor  is  your  third  head ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  meaning  of  that  is.  As  to  accumulating,  people  may  be  accumu- 
lating it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  schemes.  As  to  the  word  improper,  if  im- 
proj.er  means  poor-rates 

Mr.  Bryce  here  interrupted  the  Witness  before  he  had  finished, 

1706.  I  mean  such  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  <lisapproveof?— The  trustees 
have  had  no  opportunity,  since  the  Royal  Commission,  to  do  anything. 

1 707.  You  do  not,  I  think,  see  the  point  of  my  question ;  I  want  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  you  mean  by  disapproving  of  those  words  :  '*  A  great  part  of  such 
income  is  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  misapplied."  I  ask  you,  suppose  it 
were  proved  in  evidence  10  this  Committee  that  30,000  L  went  in  those  three 
ways,  either  was  being  accumulated  for  want  of  present  means  of  applying  it,  or 
went  to  purposes  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  disapproved  of;  or,  thirdly, 
was  so  spent  as  to  do  no  good  to  the  poor  ;  would  you  conceive  that  those  words 
were  justified  ?— No. 

1 708.  Why  not  ? — You  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  you  an  answer. 

1709.  Why  would  the  words  be  still  improper  ?— In  the  first  place,  as  to  its 
being  no  good  to  the  poor,  you  would  first  have  to  show  me  that  tlie  charities 
were  intended  for  the  poor.  As  to  the  word  improper,  my  answer  is,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  themselves  admit  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  sources  of  income. 

1710.  You  think  then,  if  it  were  shown  that  30,000/.  were  spent  in  that  way, 
still  those  words  would  not  be  proper  words  r 

1711.  Chairman.]  You  deny  ihe  premises  ? — I  do. 

1712.  You  do  not  admit  that  the  payment  of  rates  necessarily  would  be 
improper  ? — I  should  not  do  it  myself,  but  still  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  of 
necessity  improper. 

1713.  Mr.  Bryce.]  One  question  more  about  the  City.  You  spoke  of  the 
application  to  purposes  in  the  City.  Do  you  consider  that,  practically,  it  ought 
to  make  any  difference  as  to  whether  a  person  receives  a  share  in  a  parochial 
charity  fund,  that  he  works  just  inside  the  City,  or  just  outside.  Let  me  take 
the  case  of  Child's  Bank,  half  of  which  is  just  inside  the  City,  and  half  outside. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  bank  clerks  were  proper  persons  for  the  application 
of  the  charity  monies  ;  would  you  consider  that  it  ought  to  make  the  least  dif. 
ference  as  to  whether  a  man  should  be  the  recipient  of  charity  funds  or  not, 
whether  he  happened  to  be  working  inside  the  limit  or  outside  the  limit  ? — I 
must  again  question  your  premises ;  I  do  not  think  I  did  say  that.  What  I 
think  I  said  was  that  there  were  some  of  the  charities  for  sending  boys  to 
school,  and  for  apprenticing  and  scholarships. 

1714.  You  are  referring  now  to  what  I  said  about  bank  clerks? — Yes. 

1715.  I  will  not  take  that  case,  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  costermonger  who  has 
got  his  stall  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  inside  the  Ciiy,  and  another  costermonger  who 
sets  up  his  stall  in  Whitechapel,  outside  the  City ;  do  you  think  one  a  better 
recipient  of  chai'ity  fimds  than  the  other  ? — I  advocated  that  before  the  Royal 
Commission;  when  the  Royal  Commission  decided  to  leave  out  that  definition  I 
accepted  it,  and  there  is  no  such  definition  in  this  Bill ;  but  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  should  like  to  have  seen  it,  I  say  yes. 

17!6.  I  ask  you  if  you  apply  it  to  that  case  which  I  put,  the  case  of  the  man 
who  has  a  stall  in  WhitechapfJ,  and  another  who  has  a  stall  in  St.  Mary  Axe? 
— We  have  not  asked  for  it  in  our  Bill. 

1717.  I  thought  your  counsel  suggested  it  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  I  venture  to 
think  he  must  have  confined  himself  to  the  Bill  that  we  have  brought  in.  I 
understood  that  somebody  else  had  petitioned. 

1718.  Once  for  all,  do  I  understand  that  it  is  a  suggestion  coming  from  you 
and  the  other  Promoters  of  the  Bill  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
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those  who  work  inside  the  City  and  those  wiio  work  outside  ? — I  do  not  thii  k  we 
have  said  Bnjihing  about  it. 

1719.  I  ask  you  now  whether  you  suggest  it  or  not? — I.  have  never  sug- 
gested it. 

1 720.  Chairman.']  I  rather  understood  thai  you  abandoned  that  ? — I  did,  in 
deference  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

1721.  Whatever  your  original  opinions  may  have  been  you  have  practically 
abandoned  that  point  in  deference  to  the  Royal  Commission  ? — Certainly. 

1722.  Reserving  of  course  your  own  view?— Yes. 

1723.  Mr.  Btyce.']  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  I  think  by  counsel  ? 
— I  think  you  will  find  that  somebody  has  petitioned  against  our  Bill ;  1  think 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  or  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  who  went  with  us  up  to  a 
certain  time,  on  the  ground  tbat  we  had  not  included,  among  the  objects  of  oui* 
Bill,  persons  working  in  the  parish.  I  should  have  been  very  willing  to  have 
done  so,  but  we  tried  as  far  as  we  could  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Cora- 
mission. 

1724.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  not  a  proposal  which  now  comes  from 
you? — It  is  not  in  our  Bill. 

1725.  Chairman.']  You  reserve  your  own  original  opinion? — Yes;  it  is  not 
in  our  Bill.     I  am  not  asking  for  it ;  I  should  like  to,  but  I  do  not. 

1726.  Mr.  Bryce.']  I  suppose  you  have  carefully  considered  the  legal  eflfect 
of  your  Bill ;  can  you  tell  me  what  there  is  which  your  Bill  enables  to  be  done 
which  cannot  be  done  under  the  existing  law,  excepting  the  fact  that  the 
Initiative  may  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  without  application  by  the  trus- 
tees ? — In  the  first  place,  we  certainly  could  not  apply  our  ecclesiastical  money 
outside  the  City.  Another  thing  is,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  define  what  was 
surplus  and  what  was  not  surplus,  and  apply  it  to  all  these  diflFerent  objects 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bill. 

1727.  Chairman,']  You  could  not  appoint  a  body  of  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  spending  surplus  fimds  ? — No,  certainly  not,  nor  create  a  governing 
body.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  Before  we  embarked  in  the  Bill  at  all 
among  ourselves  we  considered  whether  there  was  any  means  of  carrying  our 
wishes  out  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  came  to  the  determination 
that  there  was  none. 

1728.  Mr. Bryce.]  I  do  not  say  there  is  anything;  I  merely  ask  you  whether 
you  can  specify  the  points  in  which  you  think  your  Bill  enables  things  to  be  done 
which  the  existing  law  would  not  permit  ? — I  fancy  everything.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  means  of  taking  evidence  ;  and  then  of  making  schemes,  and 
then  of  creating  a  new  governing  body,  and  then  of  saying  what  is  surplus  and 
what  is  not. 

1729.  You  know  what  powers  the  Charity  Commissioners  have? — I  know 
perfectly  well.  I  do  not  think  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  any  power  to 
do  such  a  thing  as  this.  With  the  surplus  that  I  hope  to  have  of  between  300  I. 
and  400  /.  from  my  ecclesiastical  charities,  I  should  have  liked  to  affiliate  our 
parish  to  a  poor  parish  outside ;  the  Charity  Commissioners  could  not  sane- 
tion  this.  Now  it  will  go  to  some  general  purposes ;  that  also  could  not  be 
done  without  this  Bill. 

1 730.  You  know  what  an  extension  has  been  given  to  the  doctrine  of  cj/  prks 
by  the  Campden  Charities  case?— Tbat  which  I  wish  has  never  been  able  to  be 
done ;  we  have  often  talked  over  that. 

1731.  Mr.  IValtcr  James."]  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  nominated 
Commissioners  which  Mr.  Talbot  asked  you  a  question  about,  I  want  to  know 
whether,  since  the  Committee  last  met,  you  have  been  able  to  think  of  some 
method  under  which  those  Commissioners  should  be  nominated.  How  would 
you  propose  to  nominate  them.  I  think  in  your  evidence  you  said  you  would  have 
a  meeting  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel?— He  asked  me  how  they  would  be  nomi- 
nated, and  the  Chairman  asked  who  would  speak  for  us  and  represent  us.  If  it 
ever  comes  to  our  being  asked  who  we  wish  to  nominate  as  our  Commissioners, 
our  counsel  will  speak  for  us  and  name  who  we  wish.  I  mean  the  counsel 
representing  ub  here.  ^ 

1732.  If  you  were  asked  to  insert  particular  names,  the  counsel  for  the  Bill 
would  give  us  the  names? — Yes. 
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1733.  How  are  we  to  know  that  the  names  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  trustees? — The  counsel  would  give  you  names  we  should  approve  of. 

1734.  How  do  you  know  they  would  approve  of  them  ?— Because  I  know 
they  would. 

1735.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  that,  and  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  know- 
ledge ?— When  the  time  arrives  I  shall  he  pleased  to  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion and  the  names,  which  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

1736.  Mr.  Cubitt.]  You  mentioned  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Board  by 
the  Royal  Commission.  Are  you  aware  that  the  words  are  "  In  some  such  pro- 
portion as  the  following  : ''  that  it  is  not  a  definite  recommendation  ? — Yes,  I 
read  from  it  just  now. 

1737.  The  question  is  only  whether  the  words  "  In  some  such  proportions  as 
the  following"  occur.  It  is  not  a  definite  recommendation ?— No ;  and  we  have 
followed  it  as  well  as  we  could. 

1738.  I  have  only  one  other  question  as  to  the  words  which  have  been  so 
much  discussed,  "  wasted  or  misapplied."  Do  you  think  those  words  are  much 
stronger  than  the  general  tenor  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ?— I 
think  that  that  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  perfectly  fair  when  they 
came  to  those  points,  because  they  named  the  instances  in  which  they  thought 
the  property  had  been  wasted  and  misapplied,  and  if  the  Bill  in  Parliament 
named  the  instance,  I  should  not  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 

1739.  I  think  there  is  a  Bill  now  promoted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  giving 
further  power  to  deal  with  the  charities  and  ecclesifistical  funds,  is  there  not  ? 
,    Yc0 

1740.  That,  I  suppose,  would  release  a  very  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
property  ?— I  hope  it  will  never  pass  into  law. 

1741.  Are  you  generally  in  favour  of  that  Bill?— No,  I  am  opposed  to  it  in 
every  way  wherever  1  find  it.  ,    j      .  1  •,  . 

J  742.  Mr.  fVilUam  Lawrence.']  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the 
London  School  Board,  and  as  to  their  sending  circulars  to  the  different  charities. 
Do  you  think  the  London  School  Board,  who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  a 
proper  body  to  have  estates  and  funds  placed  in  their  hands,  either  for  the 
diminishing  of  the  rates,   or  for   the  establishing   of  secondary   schools?— 

No. 

1 743.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  think  the  time  may  come  when  there 
may  be  a  larger  resident  population  in  the  City  of  London  ?— Yes. 

1 744.  Are  you  aware  that  if  the  house-tax  were  abolished  to-morrow,  there 
would  be  a  larger  resident  population  in  the  City  of  London  ? 

Chah^an.]  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence,']  The  Witness  has  stated  that  he  believes  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  resident  population  in  the  City  of  London  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  has  alluded  to  some.  I  ask  this 
question,  if  the  house-tax  were  abolished  to-morrow,  would  not  that  cause 
a  considerable  amount  of  residential  property,  particularly  the  upper 
portion  of  premises  in  the  City  to  be  occupied  ?— Certainly. 

1 745.  And  would  not  tliat  be  the  means  of  accommodating  a  large  number 
of  the  working  classes,  and  persons  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  Ctly  of  London, 
but  who  are  driven  out  at  night  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that,  if  they  resided  in 
the  upper  portions  of  premises,  it  would  involve  the  house-tax  being  charged 
over  the  whole  of  the  premises  ?— Yes,  the  inhabited  house-duty. 

1746.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  effect  of  the  house-tax  has  been  to  drive 
out  from  the  City  of  London  a  large  quantity  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ? — Ves,  1  know  it  has. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay. 

1747.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  answers  which  you  have  given  which  you  wish 
to  explain?— I  think  I  have  explamed  them,  unless  there  is  anything  you  can 

remind  me  of.  „    „,r.xi.„.,4. 
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1748.  Without  actually  pledging  yourself  to  giving  the  number  of  people  who 
were  present  at  ihe  meeting  which  was  referred  to  the  other  day,  did  the  repre- 
sentatives attend  at  the  meeting  of  the  20th  May,  when  the  sub-committee 
were  appointed  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  number  of  them  ;  and  I  have  given  in  a 
Paper  showing  that. 

^749-  Over  and  above  those  named  in  the  Paper  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  other  representatives  ? — Yes. 

1750.  The  number  who  attended,  I  believe,  reached  altogether  about  100  ? — 
The  number  present  at  that  meeting  was  about  100. 

1 75 1 .  You  have  handed  iu,  I  believe,  a  list  of  the  sub-committee  who  were 
appointed  ? — Yes,  the  Committee  have  that. 

1752.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sub- committee  fairly  represent  the  different 
parishes  in  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

'753-  On  the  16th  June,  at  the  meeting  of  that  day,  when  the  scheme  was 
approved,  did  many  of  the  representatives  attend? — Yes,  a  considerable 
number. 

1754.  You  have  a  list  of  them,  I  believe  ? — I  have  handed  that  in  also  ;  but 
that  was  not  all.  There  were  others  besides  those.  Those  were  all  the  names 
we  could  get. 

1755.  1  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  remark  with  regard  to  the  moneys 
which  were  given  or  destined  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  than  the 
poor  ?— I  think  I  have  said  very  nearly  all  I  have  to  say  about  that.  It  is  only 
that  in  one  of  the  parishes  I  found  distinct  evidence  of  the  people  having  rated 
themselves  and  having  built  two  houses  for  the  pnrjiose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  poor,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  have  been  paid  by  rates. 

1756.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  explanation  with  regard  to  why 
existing  schemes  are  reserved  in  the  Bill  promoted  by  yourself  and  the  other 
churchwardens? — Only  I  think  that  where  the  schemes  are  good  schemes  they 
should  be  maintained,  and  I  think  where  the  schemes  are  not  good  schemes,  the 
very  fact  that  the  governing  body  have  promoted  those  schemes,  is  very  good 
ground  for  believing  that  they  would  be  the  people  who  would  move  for  an 
amended  scheme. 

J  757-  I  believe  you  consider  that  maintaining  the  then  existing  scheme  wag 
one  of  the  things  which  naturally  followed  from  the  Report  of  the  Uoyal  Com- 
mission ? — As  we  understood  it. 

1758.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish  to  offer  any  further  remarks  after  the 
evidence  you  have  given  to-day  with  regard  to  why,  in  the  first  instance,  you 
conferred  with  the  churchwardens.  If  you  have  any  further  remarks,  would 
you  offer  them  now  r — I  think  I  have  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Baring,  all  I  have 
to  say  upon  that  head. 

1759.  In  one  of  your  answers  you  say  that  the  Churchwardens*  Bill  originally 
proposed  three  Commissioners.  Will  you  explain  why  subsequently  you  pro- 
posed five  r — We  considered  that  the  amounts  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  were 
very  large,  and  the  questions  were  very  important,  and  we  thought  that  a  com- 
mission of  five  would  command  the  confidence  both  of  the  people,  whose  funds 
were  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  public  generally,  and  we  thought  it  would  in 
the  end  tend  to  diminish  largely  the  expenses,  because  it  would  be  the  means  of 
preventing  the  expense  of  appeals. 

1760.  Would  you  turn  to  your  Answers  1109  and  following,  given  the  other 
day.  I  believe  you  are  apprehensive  that  some  misapprehension  may  arise 
upon  those  answers.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  would  rather  apply  the  word 
**  unsatisfactory  ''  to  the  application  of  some  of  these  surplus  funds,  than  the 
words  "  wasted  or  misapplied  "  ? — I  should ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  almost  all 
I  have  to  say  upon  that  head  to-day. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Chairman  inquired  what  course  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  take  with  regard  to  calling  fiurther  witnesses. 

Mr.   Claude  Baggallay  said  that  they  proposed  to  call  evidence  with 

regard  to  the  following  points:  First,  the  representative  character  of  the 
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Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill ;  and  secondly,  as  far  as  tbey  could  to  get 
rid  of  the  words  in  the  Preamble,  '^wasted  or  misapplied/'  And> 
thirdly,  by  calling  various  trustees  of  the  charities  to  show  that  the  word 
^'unsatisfactory"  was  the  strongest  word  which  could  be  used  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  funds,  many  of  the  trustees  feeling  very  strongly 
on  that  point. 

.  Chairman  intimated  with  regard  to  the  first  head  of  evidence  that  the 
Committee  were  prepared  to  take  Mr.  Freshfield's  evidence  as  to  the 
representative  character  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Private  BilL  and  that  their 
case  would  not  be  strengthened  by  calling  further  evidence  to  the  same 
effect. 

After  discussion  between  counsel  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill,  "  un- 
"  applied,  wasted,  or  misapplied,'*  any  intention  of  making  an  imputation 
on  the  existing  trustees  being  disclaimed. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated  on  the  question 
of  whether  any  modification  of  the  words  in  question  could  he  arrived  at 
to  meet  the  objection  raised  by  the  Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill. 

After  some  time  counsel  and  parties  were  re-admitted. 

Mr.  Bryce  stated  that,  though  the  word  ^*  misapplied  "  was  not  intended 
by  those  who  brought  in  the  Public  Bill,  to  convey  any  imputation  upon 
the  trustees  of  the  City  charities,  still  they  were  willing  to  make  a  con- 
cession to  the  feeling  which  appeared  to  exist,  and  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  any  imputation  by  substituting,  in  lieu  of  the  word  ^'  mis- 
"  applied,"  the  words  "  or  otherwise  applied  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner." 

Mr.  O'Hara  urged  the  Committee  also  to  strike  out  the  word  "  waste  " 
from  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  capable  of 
being  misinterpreted. 

Chairman  intimated  that  the  Committee  had  considered  the  matter 
carefully,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  word  "  misapplied,''  and  it  was  therefore  for  Mr.  O'Hara 
to  consider  whether  it  was  worth  while  calling  witnesses  to  disprove 
the  waste  of  the  trust  funds  in  the  face  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  O'Hara  stated  that  after  that  intimation  he  would  not  persist  in 
calling  witnesses  on  that  point,  provided  that  when  the  Preamble  came  to 
be  considered  he  was  not  to  be  precluded  from  protesting  against  the  use 
of  the  word  "  waste." 

Chairman  stated  it  was  still  open  to  Mr.  O'Hara  to  object  to  the  words 
as  they  stood. 

A  further  discussion  then  ensued  with  regard  to  calling  witnesses  to 
show  the  representative  character  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill ;  but 
ultimately  Mr.  O'Hara  intimated  that  so  long  as  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Promoters  of  the  two  Bills  were  clearly  before  the  Committee,  he  would 
not  press  that  evidence  upon  the  Committee,  but  would  content  himself 
with  calling  two  witnesses  on  the  general  Preamble  of  the  Private  Bill. 

Mr.  Richards,  on  behalf  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph-without-Aldersgate, 
appUed  to  be  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  both  Bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee decided  which  Bill  they  would  proceed  with. 

Chairman  intimated  that  the  Committee  acceded  to  the  application, 
and  would  hear  the  case  on  behalf  of  St.  Botolph-without-Aldersgate  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  evidence  for  the  Promotors  of  the  Private  Bill. 

Mr.  Stocky  on  behalf  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  asked  that 
whichever  Bill  passed,  he  might  be  heard  with  reference  to  the  insertion 
of  clauses,  although  he  had  petitioned  only  against  the  Private  Bill. 

Chairman 
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Chairman  intimated  that  if  they  decided  to  proceed  with  the  Public  Bill, 
there  would  be  some  technical  difficultj  in  the  way,  but  the  Committee 
would  hear  the  application  later  on,  it  not  being  a  question  of  Preamble. 

Mr.  Ernest  Law^  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  also  asked  to 
be  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  before  the  Committee 
decided  which  Preamble  they  would  pass. 

Chairman  intimated  they  would  hear  the  case  for  the  Corporation 
immediately  after  the  case  for  St  Botolph's,  and  that  the  other  parishes 
who  appeared  would  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 
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MEMBERS    PRESENT 


Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 


liGHT  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


r.  O'Hara  complained  of  the  meagreness  of  the  report  in  the  copy 
lied  to  the  Committee  of  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
LOUS  occasion^  especially  with  reference  to  the  following  passage,  which 
ared  only  on  the  shorthand  writer's  notes,  of  the  discussion  as  supplied 
e  parties. 

\airman.']  After  what  has  passed  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  call 
witnesses  further  on  that  point  of  the  representative  character.  Can 
alter  or  rctiUy  strengthen  in  any  material  degree  the  evidence  which 
dready  been  given  on  that  point  ? 

p.  O'HaraJ]  If  the  Committee  will  attach,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they 
the  importance  that  I  do  attach  to  Mr.  Freshfield's  evidence  in  this 
er,  namely,  that  the  clergy  were  not  excluded,  though  they  do  not 

mrman.]  They  might  have  come. 

p.  O'Hara.]  They  might  have  come,  but  they  were  not  sent. 

le  Chairman  said  the  practice  was  to  print  the  Evidence  only,  and  not 
ments  made  by  counsel ;  but  counsel  would  be  at  liberty  in  their 
5hes  to  refer  to  any  report  they  might  have  of  observations  which 
not  appear  on  the  report  of  the  Evidence  as  supplied  to  the 
oiittee. 

Mr.  Henry  Druii  Phillips^  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Bagg allay. 

[  BELIEVE  you  carry  on  business  in  St.  Nicholas-lane,  in  the  City? — 

Solicitor,  of  the  firm  of  Phillips  and  Son. 

kvQ  you  vestry  clerk  of  any  of  the  parishes  in  the  City  ? — I  am  vestry 

our  parishes. 

Which  are  they? — St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  St.  Edmund  the  King  and 

5t.  Nicholas  Aeons,  and   St.  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw.     They  comprise 

ct  between  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  one 

all  Lombard-street  and  King  William-street. 

First,  as  regards  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  I  believe  you  have 

:y  clerk  there  for  seven  years  or  more  ? — Yes. 

[s  the  income  of  that  parish  a  large  income? — No,   it   is   a   small 

What  is  the  income  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ? — None  whatever. 
For  general  purposes?- -£.5.  7s.  5  d.  for  general  charitable  purposes. 

1768.  What 
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"  * 

1768.  What  do  you  mean  by  *^ general  purposes*' r— Gifts  to  the  poor  in 
bread  and  coals ;  charitable  purposes. 

1769.  Is  there  any  scheme  regulating  the  charities  of  that  parish  ? — No. 

1770.  Have  any  been  applied  for?— Not  in  that  parish. 

1771.  I  am  taking  the  four  parishes  with  which  you  are  connected  seriatim. 
By  whom  is  the  income  administered  ?— By  the  rector  and  churchwardens. 

1772.  Is  any  expense  incurred  in  the  administration? — Not  a  farthing. 
It  is  done  voluntarily,  free'  of  all  expense,  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens, 
assisted  by  me,  whenever  I  am  wanted. 

^773-  Do  you  take  no  reward  ? — I  take  no  fee  or  reward  for  it. 

1774.  Is  there  any  surplus  income  ? — No. 

1775.  Do  you  consider  that  the  income  is  well  applied  ? — Yes. 

1776.  Now  with  regard  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw;  how 
long  have  you  been  vestry  clerk  there  ? — I  and  my  father  before  me,  I  should 
think,  for  over  30  years.  I  have  been  vestry  clerk  myself  for  25  years 
or  more. 

1777.  What  is  the  gross  income  of  the  parish? — £.  480. 

1778.  How  has  that  generally  been  applied? — That  is  under  a  particular 
bequest,  which  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parish.  I  have  the  deed  here 
which  gives  the  express  words  of  it,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should  state  them.  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  it  was  a  bequest.  I  see  it  was  granted  by  King  James  by 
letters  patent  to  two  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish,  and  they  executed  a 
deed  of  feoffment,  showing  that  it  was  property  which  had  been  bought  by  the 
parishioners,  and  was  confided  to  the  trustees  upon  trust  "  to  the  intent  that 
the  messuages  and  premises,  and  the  income  of  them,  should  from  time  to  time 
be  dispo!?ed  of  and  employed  by  and  according  to  the  directions  and  good  liking 
of  the  parties  therein  named  as  the  bargainers,  and  of  the  churchwardens,  and 
most  able  and  efficient  men  of  the  said  parish,  in  trust  and  confidence  neverthe- 
less for  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw, 
and  the  public  uses  of  the  said  parish." 

1 779.  There  is  no  other  direction  as  to  the  application  in  the  deed  ? — No,  not 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present, 

1780.  By  whom  is  the  income  now  administered?— By  the  feoffees. 

1 781.  Has  the  rector,  or  have  the  churchwardens,  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  — 
The  churchwardens  have  not ;  it  is  the  rector  and  five  other  trustees,  making  six 
altogether. 

1782.  Is  there  any  scheme  regulating  the  property? — No. 

1783.  You  have  never  applied  for  any,  I  believe  ? — I  never  applied  for 
any. 

1784.  Have  you  made  any  applications  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  from 
tiihe  to  time  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  ? — Yes  ;  whenever 
new  trustees  have  been  appointed,  which  has  been  in  my  time  two  or  three 
times,  we  have  had  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they  have 
always  required  to  see  the  draft  deeds,  and  to  approve  them  before  they  were 
executed. 

1785.  Is  the  property,  in  your  opinion,  administered  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage?—Yes. 

1786.  Economically? — Certainly.  Nothing  but  actual  expense  is  defrayed 
out  of  the  income. 

1787.  No  salary  in  c(mnection  with  the  administration  of  it  to  any 
oflScers? — None  whatever  ;  nothing  but  hare  charges  for  actual  work  done. 

1788.  I  believe  there  is  no  surplus  ? — There  is  no  surplus. 

1789.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.\  You  have  not  told  us  what  the  property  is? — It  con- 
sists of  a  house  in  George-street,  Mansion  House. 

1790.  One  house  ?- One  house. 

1791.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.l  Is  that  let  on  lease? — It  is  let  on  lease  to 
Messrs.  Rothschild. 

1792.  A  long  lease  ?— I  cannot  say,  off-hand  ;  a  21  years'  lease,  I  think. 

1793.  Mr.  BryceJ]  What  does  it  produce  ? — Four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
a  year.  It  was  let  on  lease  about  five  years  ago.  Previously  to  that  it  had 
only  produced  about  120  /. 

0.79.  Q  3  1794- Mr. 
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1 794.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  You  have  been  a  long  time  a  vestry  clerk  of 
the  parisli  of  St.  Mary,  Wool noth,  I  believe  ?— About  the  same  period  as  St. 
Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw. 

>795-  About  30  year^  you  and  your  father? — Yes. 

•  1796.  What  is  the  gross  income  of  that  parish  ? — About  210  /. 

1797.  That  is  the  gross  income  of  the  whole  parish? — Of  the  whole 
parish. 

1798.  By  whom  are  the  charities  adminisfered  ? — Various  charities  are  ad- 
ministered by  different  trustees.  As  to  some,  a  small  portion,  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  administer  them,  and  as  to  others  they  are  held  under  trust 
deeds. 

1799.  I  believe  there  are  two  sums  of  974/.  88.  9d.  Consols,  and 
336/.  4^.  II  d.  Reduced  3  per  Cents,  administered  under  the  provisions  of  a 
trust  deed  r — Yes. 

1800.  There  is  no  scheme  regulating  the  property,  is  there? — No. 

1801.  Has  not  there  been  some  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  1849 
with  regard  to  these  funds  ? — As  to  some  of  the  bequests  there  was  an  order  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  dated  the  1 0th  of  February  1849,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  deeds  of  trust  under  that  order,  dated  the  14th  June  1849. 

1 802.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a 
scheme  with  regard  to  tliese  funds  ? — Yes, 

1 803.  More  than  one,  I  believe  r — With  reference  to  these  funds  we  have 
made  two  applications  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  schemes ;  one  as  to  the 
sums  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  of  stock,  and  the  other  as  to  a  house 
which  is  held  under  Richard  Smith's  will  in  Huggin-lane.  The  application  was 
made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  year  1878- 

1 804.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  Commissioners  ? — No ;  I  have  applied 
from  time  to  time  for  their  decision  upon  the  question,  and  ultimately  the  result 
was,  in  March  1879,  a  letter  from  them  stating  that  as  the  parochial  charities 
are  now  the  subject  of  investigation,  ihey  are  disposed  to  think  that  any  further 
action  on  their  part  would  properly  be  suspended. 

i8<)5«  I  believe  all  appointments  of  trustees  are  confirmed  by  the  Commis* 
sioners } — ^They  are. 

1806.  I  believe  there  was  some  small  fund  in  this  parish  which  was  originally 
directed  to  he  applied  for  potations ;  that  has  not  been  so  applied  for  very 
many  years  ? — No,  it  was  disapproved  of,  and  undermy  advice  it  was  abandoned 
altogether. 

1807.  With  regard  to  Esther  A nselm's  gift  of  300/.  South  Sea  Annuities^ 
now  converted  into  321  /.  3  s.  Consols;  to  what  by  the  terms  of  the  hequest  is 
that  gift  applied  ?—l  have  the  original  register  of  the  parish  commencing  in  the 
year  1538.  1  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  bring  that  up  than  a  copy 
of  the  will,  as  it  is  more  legible.  The  passage  in  the  will  which  deals  with  the 
bequest  is :  "  Item,  I  give  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  for  the  time  being,  300  /.  New  South  Sea 
Annuities  in  trust,  to  lay  out  the  same  in  such  manner  as  the  major  part  of  the 
householders  within  the  said  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  assembled,  upon 
usual  notice,  in  the  vestry  shall  appoint,  and  to  apply  the  yearly  rents,  interest 
dividends,  and  other  income  and  profits  thereof  for  ever,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
poor's  rate,  my  sole  intention  being  to  ease  the  householders  within  the  said 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth." 

i8o3.  Have  the  charities  in  the  parish  been  economically  administered  r — I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  charities  in  this  parish  are  administered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  parishes  ;  no  salaries  are  paid,  no  allowances  are  made  except 
for  actual  business  done,  and  expense  incurred. 

1 809.  Supposing  no  deductions  were  made  for  actual  expenses,  what  do  you 
estimate  would  be  the  outside  surplus  accruing  from  the  funds  in  this  parish ; 
in  other  words,  about  what  is  the  amount  of  the  actual  expenses  per  annum  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question  ;  how  much  is  deducted  for  expenses. 

1810.  What  is  about  the  amount  of  actual  expenses  in  the  parish? — Some 
years  it  is  nothing ;  other  years  when  a  new  appointment  of  trustees  takes  place, 
of  course  the  expense  of  the  deed  has  to  be  paid  ;  so  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

1811.  Excepting 
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1811.  Excepting  such  expenses,  I  here  are  none  F — ^There  are  none. 

1812.  Have  you  considered  at  all  to  what  purpose  you  would  wish  that  any 
surplus  from  any  of  these  parishes  should  be  applied  ? — I  think  I  should  say 
that  I  am  a  parishioner  in  one  of  the  parishes  myself,  and  therefore  I  can  speak 
from  that  point  of  view  ;  but  I  am  also  a  representative  on  the  committee  from 
each  of  these  parishes  which  is  promoting  tliis  Bill ;  therefore  1  can  speak  with 
their  views  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  communications  I 
have  had  from  the  different  parishioners,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  parish  fulfilled,  as  far  as  was  necessary,  out  of  any 
income  applicable  to  it,  or  surplus  income.  They  would  also  be  glad  to  see  a 
system  of  middle-class  education  promoted  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  School 
education  is  not  fitted  at  all  for  the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle  classes  are 
deprived,  by  the  action  of  the  Board  School,  of  their  usual  sources  of  education. 
It  was  the  destruction  of  all  preparatory  schools  and  schools  for  minor  edu- 
cation. 

1813.  With  regard  to  the  parish  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  how 
long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  parish  ?  —  About  seven  or  eight 
years. 

1814.  There  are  several  diflFerent  charities,  I  believe,  in  that  parish.  First, 
with  regard  to  John  Long's  Trust;  what  is  that  fund  for  ? — 1  have  not  got  the 
document  with  me  ;  but,  speaking  from  knowledge,  the  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  services  of  the  church,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  and  pensioners  who 
are  poor  inhabitants  residing  in  the  parish,  or  poor  parishioners  residing  out  of 
the  parish. 

1815.  There  are  several  other  charities,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
gifts  of  money  and  other  gifts  to  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

1816.  Is  there  any  gift  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parish  ? — There  is  one 
gift  called  Watson's  Gift,  which  is  given  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parish. 

1 81 7.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  surplus  arising  from  anv  of  the  gifts  ? — 
There  is  a  surplus  arising  from  John  Long*s,  which  we  generally  contrive,  if  we 
can,  to  dispose  of,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1818.  I  believe  there  was  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  in  1833, 
with  regard  to  the  charity,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1819.  What  is  the  income  of  that  charity  r— £.  4,300  a  year. 

1820.  It  has  recently  increased  considerably,  has  not  it.^ — It  was  2,700  I.  a 
year  about  four  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  increased  to  4,300  /.  by  a 
more  beneficial  letting  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  charity. 

1 82 1 .  It  is  many  years  before  you  expect  another  increase,  is  it  not  r — It 
cannot  take  place  for  the  next  40  years.  There  is  a  lease  running  which  does 
not  expire  for  about  40  years. 

1 822.  What  is  the  surplus,  as  an  average,  per  annum  from  this  charity  ? — 
The  surplus  varies  very  much  according  to  the  number  of  pensioners  who  may 
exhaust  more  of  the  fund  than  usual,  but  I  should  say  about  500  /.  or  600  L  a 
year. 

1 823.  By  whom  is  the  charity  administered? — By  the  rector,  churchwardens, 
and  six  other  of  the  most  discreet  of  the  parishioners  chosen  in  vestry.  Tiiose 
are  the  terms  of  the  bequest. 

182^1.  In  applying  your  surplus  from  time  to  time,  have  you  obtained  the 
sanction  of  anybody  ?— Whenever  the  surplus  amounts  to  a  sufficient  sum,  say 
a  thousand  pounds  or  so,  we  apply  immediately  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  permission  to  distribute  it  amongst  hospitals,  colleges,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  last  distribution  was,  1  think,  last  year.  The  surplus  then  was 
rather  larger.  We  gave  1,000/.  then  to  the  London  Hospital,  500/.  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

1825.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  Then  you  have  applied  it  outside  the  City? — We 
have  applied  it  outside  the  City. 

1 826.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.\  With  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners ? — With  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1827.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a  scheme  with 
with  regard  to  this  fund  r— Yes. 
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1828.  When  was  that  ?— On  the  2nd  of  November  1880. 

1829.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  application  ? — The  result  was  that  we 
had  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  of  the  2nd  July  1881,  deferring  taking  it 
into  consideration. 

1 830.  Watson^s  Gift,  I  believe,  actually  stands  in  the  name  of  the  official 
trustee? — Yes.  That  arose  in  this  way  :■  a  beneficial  offer  was  made  by  the 
Agra  Bank  to  purchase  the  premises,  and  the  trustees  then  applied  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  their  sanction  to  the  sale,  who  said  they  would  give  it  upon 
condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  invested  in  the  name  of  the  official 
trustee.  We  objected  to  that  for  a  long  while,  as  the  trustees  considered  that 
that  was  somewhat  of  a  reproach  to  them,  because  it  imputed  rather  that  they 
were  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  funds  which  they  had  taken  care  of  so  long. 
In  the  end  we  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Otherwise  we  should  have  lost  the 
sale. 

1831.  I  believe  the  income  is  remitted  to  the  trustees  to  be  spent? — Yes. 

1832.  Who  administers  that  ? — The  churchwardens  under  the  terms  of  the 
bequest. 

1 833.  How  is  it  applied  ? — For  the  general  purposes  of  the  parish. 

1 834.  There  is  no  surplus,  I  believe,  from  that  fund  ? — ^There  is  no  surplus 
from  that  fund,  as  the  moment  the  churchwardens  receive  it  as  trustees  it  is 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  bankers,  and  is  there  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  the  regular  parish  funds.  I  may  say  it  is  applied  in  payment  of  salaries 
and  other  things  which  are  thrown  upon  the  parish  officers  by  law,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  other  fund. 

1835.  In  your  opinion  is  there  a  distinct  difference  between  endowments  for 
general  purposes  and  endowments  for  charitable  purposes  with  regard  to  parish 
endowments  r — Undoubtedly  ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction. 

1 836.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  that  the  distinction  should  be  maintained  r 
— Most  certainly.  As  long  as  the  parochial  system  is  allowed  to  remain  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  must  have  funds  out  of  which  to  meet  the  obligations  which 
the  law  imposes  upon  them,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  not 
have  these  funds  taken  from  them. 

1 837.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  parish  property  of  the  nature  of  private  or 
partnership  property  belonging  to  the  parish? — I  look  upon  Watson's  Gift  as  the 
private  property  of  the  parish.  It  is  given  to  the  parish  generally,  not  to  any 
special  class  in  the  parish,  and  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  in  the  terms  of 
the  bequest  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  except  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  parish. 

1838.  Supposing  the  parish  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  income  of  such  funds, 
would  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  parish  officers  be  interfered  with  r — Not 
only  interfered  with,  but  I  do  uot  believe  you  would  get  parish  officers;  you 
would  not  get  them  to  take  obligations  upon  themselves,  unless  they  bad  the 
means  of  meeting  them  ;  and  if  they  had  not  the  means  of  meeting  them  you 
would  not  get  officials  to  undertake  the  duties  without  being  paid  for  them. 

1 839.  Has  the  abolition  of  church-rates  in  any  way  affected  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  that  matter  r — It  has  rather  confirmed  it  than  otherwise ;  strongly  con- 
firmed  it.  The  obligations  remain  on  the  parish  officials  exactly  the  same  as 
ever,  but  the  means  of  meeting  them  are  actually  taken  away. 

1 840.  Do  you  consider  that  the  parochial  system  i^  one  which  should  be 
strongly  supported  ? — I  have  considered  that  subject  for  very  many  years,  and 
the  more  I  see  of  the  parochial  system  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

1841.  You  would  regret  very  much  to  see  anything  done  which  would  inter- 
fere with  its  maintenance  ? — It  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  all  with  whom  I  am  concerned  in  these  parishes.  People  know  each  other, 
and  if  they  do  not  know  each  other  they  get  to  know  each  other  ;  it  smoothes 
down  inequalities  and  want  of  harmony.  They  work  together  for  a  common 
object ;  they  are  known  to  each  other,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  parish  ;  they  can 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  they  can  persuade  the  evil  to  be  better  ; 
in  addition  to  that  I  think  there  is  one  very  great  advantage  in  the  parochial 
system.   The  unanimity  is  so  great  in  these  smaller  parishes ;  I  will  not  say  it  is 
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in  the  larger  ones,  that  I  think  it  is  a  guarantee  for  order  and  respect  for  the 
law. 

1842.  Do  you  consider  that  the  City  parishes  have  changed  much  since  the 
time  when  the  gifts  were  made  as  to  meriting  the  henefit  of  these  funds? — 
I  think  the  parishes  are  still  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them  as  ever 
they  were,  because  the  parishes  remain  the  same,  so  far  as  there  are  the  means 
of  disposing  of  the  funds. 

1 843.  1  believe  that  some  action  has  been  taken  by  the  four  parishes  which 
you  rejjresent,  or  rather  with  which  you  are  connected,  with  regard  to  this 
question,  of  dealing  with  the  parochial  charity  funds.  "Will  you  kindly  state 
what  has  occurred  r — I  am  not  only  connected  with  them,  but  1  represent 
them,  and  at  every  stage  of  this  matter  from  the  commencing  of  it,  by  Mr. 
Freshfield  in  April  1880,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  parishioners  have  been  con- 
sulted by  special  notices  summoning  them  to  a  vestry  to  consider  it,  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  1881,  each  of  my  four  vestries  nominated  the  members  to  serve 
upon  the  committee  for  considering  the  Bill,  which  was  then  under  con- 
sideration ;  I  should  say  in  all  those  vestries  the  rector  was  in  the  chair,  and 
was  a  party  to  all  that  was  done,  and  not  only  a  party,  but  a  consenting 
party. 

I  iS44.  ^id  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Freshfield  ? — I  had  not  that 
advantage ;  nor  have  1  had  the  advantage  of  reading  all  his  evidence. 

1845.  I  ^^ill  ask  you  a  general  question.  I  think  I  may  state  that  Mr. 
Freshfield  said  that  he  anticipated  before  very  long  the  return  of  a  poorer 
popul  ition  to  many  parishes  in  the  City,  from  various  causes ;  do  you  agree  in 
that  opinion  r — I  think  Mr.  Freshfield  can  only  have  dealt  with  one  branch  of 
that ;  tor,  us  I  have  said  many  years  ago,  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
from  the  number  of  large  buildings  that  are  erected  in  the  City,  of  which  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  are  never  occupied,  1  think  in  course  of  time  we  shall 
find  I  hose  will  be  used  as  flats  fur  residential  purposes. 

1846.  My.  Mac/arlane.]  By  the  poor? — No,  not  altogether  by  the  poor. 
Mr.  Freshfield,  I  believe  you  said,  spoke  of  the  poor  ;  I  am  going  further  than 
Mr.  Freshfield. 

1 847.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  You  know  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General 
V.  Webster,  I  believe? — 1  am  generally  accpiainted  with  it. 

\%/\%.  Should  you  have  done  as  Mr.  Freshfield  said  he  would  have  done ; 
should  you  have  appealed  that  case  r — I  think  that  case,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
has  been  a  great  deal  misunderstood.  1  think,  as  far  as  I  appreciate  it,  it  went 
simply'to  the  point  that  a  parish  qua  parish  could  not  be  a  corporation  to  hold 
lands  unless  connected  with  a  charitable  purpose  ;  and  certainly  if  any  bequest 
had  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  parish  to  trustees,  and  the  same  dictum  had 
been  held  upcm  that  state  of  facts,  I  should  huve  appealed  it,  most  undoubtedly. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  charities  in  London  are  to  trustees  of  a  particular  parish. 

1849.  In  your  opinion  is  it  expedient  that  the  corpus  of  the  funds  should  be 
left  in  the  existing  trustees,  and  not  transferred  to  the  official  trustees? — So 
much  so,  that  I  think  the  existing  trustees,  if  the  funds  are  taken  away,  will  in 
some  cases  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  trust ;  they  will  feel  it 
to  be  a  great  imputation  upon  them,  for  which  there  is  no  justification,  either  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  or  anywhere  else.  If  there  had  been  any 
justification  for  it,  it  might  have  been  asserted  and  vindicated  by  the  existing 
law. 

1850.  You  are,  I  believe,  familiar  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ? 
—In  a  general  way ;  I  have  not  studied  it  word  for  word,  but  I  know  sufficient 
of  it  to  say  this  (if  that  is  the  point  to  which  your  question  is  directed),  that  I 
believe  the  Private  Bill  put  forward  now  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  lines 
laid  down  by  tbe  Royal  Commission. 

1851.  In  your  general  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  did 
you  find  anything  which  led  you  to  think  that  the  Royal  Commission  Report 
recommended  the  taking  of  the  funds  out  of  the  trustees,  and  transferring  them 
to  official  trustees  ? — On  the  contrary,  if  I  read  the  Royal  Commission  Report 
aright,  it  distinctly  says  that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
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arrangements  either  as  to  the  vesting  of  the  funds  or  as  to  the  administration  ; 
they  would  in  eflfecl  only  deal  with  any  surplus. 

1852.  I  have  asked  you  certain  questions  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
administration  of  tlie  funds  in  the  four  parishes  with  which  you  are  connected  ; 
I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  funds  could  be  more  economically  or  otherwise 
administered,  if  the  corpus  of  the  funds  were  vested  in  the  official  trustees  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  fact  of  your  importing  another  person  who 
is  to  be  a  trustee,  above  the  other  trustees,  could  render  the  administration 
or  dealing  with  these  funds  more  economical. 

1 853.  Js  there  any  routine  work  entailing  expense  occasioned  by  vesting 
trust  funds  in  the  official  trustees  ? — Naturally  there  is  ;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

1854.  Will  the  expense,  in  your  opinion,  so  entailed,  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  expense  of  from  time  to  time  appointing  new  trustees  by  application  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ? — ^If  you  take  the  whole  routine  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  vesting  of  the  funds  in  an  official  trustee  would  add  to 
the  expense  very  considerably  as  compared  with  the  present  system  of  the 
trustees  themselves  dealing  with  the  properties  and  the  administration  of  them. 
You  canni/t  move  hand  or  foot  in  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  charity  property 
beyond  a  lease  for  21  years  without  going  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Of 
course  the  official  trustee  is  the  mere  echo,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  Charity 
Conmissioners  ;  he  is  ignored  altogether,  no  one  knows  who  he  is;  he  is 
like  the  editor  of  "  The  Times."  You  go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  every 
step  you  have  to  take;  you  have  to  write  two  or  three  letters,  and  you  have  to 
wait  two  or  three  months,  and  then  a  requisition  is  made  for  this,  and  a 
requisition  is  made  for  that,  until  the  time  and  expense  run  up  is  almost 
bewildering.  In  addition  to  all  which  it  would  not  save  the  expense  of  from 
time  to  time  a f  pointing  new  trustees,  for  though  only  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  administration,  they  would  still  be  appointed  by  deed  declaring  their  trusts, 
and  there  would  not,  therefore,  be  any  saving  in  that  respect. 

1855.  In  cases  where  the  corpus  is  vested  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens, 
do  you  consider  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  vesting  the  funds  in 
official  trustees  are  to  be  found  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  who 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  are.  In  City  parishes  they  are  always  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  ;  in  my  own  parishes  the  rector,  of  course,  is  in  the  front ; 
the  churchwardens  and  others  are  bankers  or  merchants,  men  of  the  first  position ; 
and  so  are  the  trustees. 

1856.  In  those  cases  I  presume  there  is  na  expense  entailed  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees  from  time  to  time  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  investments  in  the 
funds. 

1857.  I  am  talking  of  cases  where  it  is  vested  in  the  vicar  or  rector  and 
churchwardens? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens hold  the  land.  In  my  parishes  all  landed  property,  or  house  property, 
is  held  by  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust,  and  therefore  as  they  die  off,  which 
happens  about  once  in  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years,  they  are  reduced  to  a  certain 
number,  fresh  trustees  are  appointed,  and  necessarily  the  expense  of  a  new  trust 
deed  is  incurred.  The  trustees  are  always  very  jealous  of  any  expense;  much 
more  than  I  like.  I  am  obliged  to  prepare  an  appoininient  of  new  trustees  in  a 
manner  w  hich  is  quite  unique,  I  think.  It  is  merely  short  endorsement  on  the 
back  of  each  deed,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  trustees  under  which  the 
new  trustees  declare  they  hold  the  property  on  the  trusts  within  declared. 

1858.  Where  the  corpus  of  the  fund  is  vested  in  the  local  trustees,  in  your 
opinion  is  the  probability  of  a  development  of  the  same  greater  than  where  they 
are  vested  in  the  official  trustees?— That  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  ux 
favour  of  retaining  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  present  trustees.  They  feel 
they  have  a  duty  and  obligation  cast  upon  them  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  to 
show  their  energy  by  producing  an  improved  slate  of  things.  If  that  induce- 
ment is  taken  from  them,  and  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  official  trustee, 
they  will  not  have  the  same  opportunities  of  being  reminded  of  it,  and  the  thing 
will  slip  through,  and  until  some  person  who  wishes  to  buy,  or  to  exchange,  or 
10  do  something  with  the  propery^,  makes  a  good  offer,  and  goes  himself  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  I  do  not  think  there  will  he  any  improvement. 

1859.  Have 
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1859.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  numi»er  of  Commissioners 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  appointed  under  the  Bill  ?— -It  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Public  Bill,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  three,  but  by  the  Private  Bill 
it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  five.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  five 
is  far  more  preferable  than  thne ;  it  will  give  more  confidence  to  the  public  that 
the  thing  is  bt  ing  properly  managed  ;  and,  not  only  that,  but  the  quorum  will  be  so 
different.  Under  the  Pul)lic  Bill  the  whole  Act  might  be  carried  into  eflfect  by 
the  action  of  one  Commissioner  ;  under  the  Private  Bill  three  must  be  the  quorum. 

i860.  Mr.  BtyceJ]  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  say  anything  incorrect; 
you  had  better  look  at  the  Bill  before  you  say  that  ? — My  note  is  that  it  is 
under  Clause  4  :  **  The  like  rights,  authorities,  and  powers  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Commissioners  hereby  constituted,  or  by  any  one  of  them  acting  under 
their  authority.'* 

1861.  You  will  find  another  clause  in  the  Bill  about  it?  — Clause  34,  I  think, 
is  the  other  one:  **  A  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  unless  two  at  least  of  the  Commis- 
sioners have  signified  in  writing  their  ap])roval  of  such  scheme,  but  in  all  other 
respects  one  Commissioner  may  act  under  this  Act."  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  me  out  incorrect.  Clause  4  expressly  says,  without  any  limitation  what- 
ever, that  ^*  the  like  rights,  powers,  and  authorities  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Commissioners  hereby  constituted,  or  by  a:)y  one  of  them  acting  under  their 
authority."  All  that  Clause  34  says  is,  that  '*  a  scheme  of  the  Commi^si(me^8 
shall  not  be  submitted  for  approval  until  two  at  least  of  the  Commissioners  have 
signified  their  approval;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  both  those  Commis- 
sionerswb.o  are  bound  to  express  their  approval  have  gone  into  the  facts  of  thecase. 

1862.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  You  said  just  now  that  five  Commissioners 
would  inspire  greater  confidence?  — It  would  have  another  advantage,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  you,  and  that  would  be  that  it  would  materially,  I 
think,  tend  to  discourage  any  appeals,  from  the  confidence  that  three  Commis- 
sioners having  well  considered  the  subject  and  heard  evidence,  and  gone  into 
the  matter,  would  he  more  likely  to  be  right  than  one  Commissioner  acting 
alone,  an^I  as  the  parties  might  consider,  possibly  with  a  bias  against  them. 

1803.  Will  you  compare  the  expense  of  five  Commissioners  with  the  saving 
by  the  stay  of  appeals  ? — That  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 

1  ^^4.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  a  material  reduction  of  the  expense  of 
the  whole  working  out  of  the  Act  ? — I  think  there  would,  undoubtedly,  for  the 
reason  I  have  given  ;  but  as  to  saying  to  what  extent  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
undertake  to  go  so  far  as  that ;  it  would  be  very  large,  no  doubt.  I  certainly 
should  not  advise  appeals  so  frequently  or  so  strongly  where  I  found  three  Com- 
missioners had  decided  the  thing  as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do  where  one  had 
done  so. 

186/i.  Will  you  turn  to  Clause  6  of  the  Private  Bill ;  you  will  see  the  words 
about  the  middle.  "  And  also  such  as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years 
applied  to  such  purposes."  Are  you  decidedly,  or  otherwise,  in  favour  or 
against  the  retention  of  those  words? — I  hardly  like  to  put  forward  my  own 
opinion  in  such  a  matter  as  that,  because  that,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  one  of  the 
very  points  on  which  the  Royal  Commission  have  so  strongly  expressed  an 
opinion.  I  am  quite  of  their  opinion  upon  it,  but  they  having  done  so  I  should 
have  thought  that  would  have  been  very  strong. 

1866.  As  a  representative  of  the  trustees,  do  you  consider  that  the  trustees 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  those  words? — ^1  am  sure  of  it,  because 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  terms  of  this  Bill  with  the  various 
trustees,  and  1  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  also  lo  parishes  where  the  origin 
of  the  endowment  might,  perhaps,  be  either  lost  in  obscurity,  or  become 
obscure,  and  has  been  applied,  perhaps,  for  over  a  hundred  years  or  more  in  a 
particular  way,  and  has  become  accepted  generally,  and  has  been  passed  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners;  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  all  at  once  tu  stop  the 
application  of  income  in  that  direction. 

l^67.  Will  you  turn  to  Clause  16  of  the  Private  Bill ;  have  you  any  observa- 
tions to  make  with  regferd  to  the  proposal  there  10  save  existing  schemes? — 
No,  except  this,  that  contrasting  that  with  the  analogous  clause  in  the  Public 
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Bill,  I  very  much  prefer  the  one  in  tlie  Private  Bill,  because  the  Public  Bill 
proposes  it  only  in  respect  of  the  endowment  itself,  it  does  not  touch  the  ques* 
tion  of  income. 

1868.  Turning  to  Clause  7,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  vested  interests  con- 
temphiied  to  be  saved  by  that  clause  should  properly  be  saved  ? — 1  think  it 
would  be  very  unfair,  and  very  unjust,  to  take  them  away,  or  to  say  tiiat  a 
person  who  has  been,  say  in  my  own  position,  for  25  years  or  so,  advising 
trust(  es,  should  be  told  that  those  properties  are  to  be  taken  away  from  me,  and 
1  urn  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  interest  in  the  matter  whatever. 

i8()9.  Will  you  turn  to  page  16,  at  the  end  of  Clause  10.  I  balieve  you  had 
something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  words  in  italics  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paue.  'i he  word  ^*  charitable  "  ought  to  be  "charity'*;  that  is  a  misprint,  I 
believe.  Will  you  {^ive  your  reasons  for  advocating  the  insertion  of  those  words? 
— One  of  my  principal  reasons  is  that  a  property  which  has  been  giv<  n  to 
parishes  for  purposes  such  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
churth  Haw,  and  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  charity  trusts 
or  charity  property.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  say  that  they  were 
chaiitable  properties,  and,  as  such,  to  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  and  to  be  applied  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  that  which  is  so  clearly 
expressed  by  the  donors,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  question  as  to  what  proper- 
ties would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  I  pressed  that  the  difiuition  of 
them  should  be  made  applicable  only  to  eleemosynary  purposes. 

1870.  Chairman.']  So  as  expressly  to  exclude  those  which  are  of  the  nature 
you  speak  ot?— Expressly  to  exclude  them. 

1871.  Notwithstanding  what  may  be  the  law  on  the  subject:' — I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  law  which  says  that  they  are  charity  properties. 

1 8:2.  Supposing  it  to  be  held  at  law  that  it  is  impossible  to  constitute  such  a 
trust  without  its  being  of  a  charitable  nature,  would  the  operation  of  your 
clause  be  to  override  the  law,  and  notwithstanding  that  is  the  state  of  the  law 
to  prevent  them  being  dealt  with  under  this  Bill  r — Assuming  the  law  to  be 
so,  the  effect  of  these  words  would  be,  or  at  all  events  that  is  my  object  and  in- 
tention, to  exclude  those  particular  properties,  which  are  clearly  given  for  other 
purposes  than  eleemosynary  purposes  or  real  charity  purj)oses. 

1 873.  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.']  Will  you  turn  to  Clause  14.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  existing  governing  bodies  should  be  preliminary 
to  any  union  of  existing  governing  bodies  ? — I  think,  in  dealing  with  properties 
which  they  hold  all  should  be  consulted.  1  will  not  say  that  in  my  opinion  it 
would  not  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  y^ivy  small  charities,  of  which  there  arc 
a  very  large  number  in  the  City  of  London,  to  consolidate  all  of  them  in  the 
new  governing  body  without  the  consent  of  the  existing  bodies  ;  but  as  regards 
those  charities  which  are  of  any  importance,  I  think  the  existing  governing 
bodies  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  thiir  consent  obtained,  before  being  united  to 
other  governing  bodies,  whose  objects  may  be  totally  diflerent. 

1874.  Will  you  now  turn  to  pages  48  and  49  of  the  book  you  have  in  your 
hand,  and  stale  shortly  your  views  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  new 
governing  body  ?-— My  view,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  elucidating  the 
opinions  of  very  many  of  those  for  whom  I  am  acting,  is,  that  the  new  govern- 
ing body  should  certainly,  to  a  large  extent,  be  taken  from  the  existing  body  of 
trustees.  They  know  all  the  charities,  and  have  been  connected  with  them  for 
many  years,  and  not  only  know  the  charities  or  the  endowments,  but  they  know 
the  recipients  and  the  mode  of  management.  As  regards  the  propositiou  in  the 
Public  Bill,  there  are  three  electing  bodies  that  I  could  not  in  any  shape  or  way 
assent  to.  For  instance,  it  states  that  two  persons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
London  School  Board,  two  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  one  person  by  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  in  the  Cit^  of 
London.  Now  I  do  not  think,  with  the  proposals  made  in  this  Bill  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  surplus  funds,  that  either  of  those  three  bodies  have  the 
smallest  interest,  or  therefore  the  smallest  right,  in  any  shape  or  way,  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  You  might  just  as  well  put  in  the  Geological  Instil  ute,  or 
the  Uoyal  Academy,  or  any  of  those  other  bodies ;  they  are  just  as  alien  to  it. 

1 875.  I  believe  you  have  compared  the  two  Bills  before  the  Committee  with 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.     Will  you  state  generally  which  Bill,  in 
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your  opinion,  follows  most  closely  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  r — It  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  I  should  think  it  is  the 
opinion  of  every  one  who  can  read  the  English  language  that  the  Public  Bill  in 
little  or  nothing  follows  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commission,  while  the 
Private  Bill  does.  The  Public  Bill  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  for  it  takes  away  from  the  existing  governing  bodies 
every  charity  property  that  they  at  present  enjoy  or  have  the  control  of.  That 
is  contrary  to  the  lerms  of  ihe  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

1876.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  evidence  to  volunteer;  I 
have  no  more  questions  to  ask  you  t  —  If  the  Chairman  would  aUow  me,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  remark,  and  that  is,  to  express  a  strong  objection  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  I  can  use  to  the  words  in  the  Preamble,  **  and  a  great  part  of 
such  income  is  now  unapplied  or  wasted."  I  believe  "  or  misapplied*'  has  been 
taken  out  since,  or  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  bf  taken  out.  It  has  been  said, 
and  I  give  the  hon.  Member  who  made  the  statement  every  credit  for  sincerity, 
that  it  does  not  convey  the  smallest  imputation  upon  the  trustees  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  I  say  most  deliberately  and  advisedly  that  no  stronger,  and 
no  one  can  read  those  words  without  seeing  that  they  do  convey  an  imputation 
on  ihe  trustees  that  the  income  which  they  have  distributed  is  now  unapplied  ; 
that  the  income  which  they  have  distributed  is  wasted ;  that  the  income  which 
they  have  distributed  is  misapplied.  It  is  obvious  that  that  must  be  so, 
because  the  funds  or  the  property  cannot  waste  itself  or  misapply 
itself.  It  must  be  wasted  or  misapplied  by  somebody  or  other,  and 
the  only  persons  responsible  for  its  wasting  or  its  misapplication  must  be 
the  trustees.  There  is  not  any  evidence,  I  submit,  in  any  shape  or  way  beyond 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  existing  law  might 
rectify  it,  to  show  that  there  has  been  any  wasting  or  misapplication. 
Therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  trustees  whom  I  re- 
present, including  clergymen,  bankers,  and  merchants,  I  have  to  protest  in 
their  name  against  those  words  being  in  any  shape  or  way  inserted  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  this  Bill.  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  1  have  exceeded  what  I  ought 
to  have  said. 

1 877.  Mr.  Brt/ce.']  Are  you  yourself  a  trustee  of  any  charities  ? — No. 

1878.  Are  you  yourself  a  churchwarden  ? — No. 

1879.  What  is  the  population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  according 
to  the  last  census  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

1880.  Can  you  give  me  any  estimate? — I  am  afraid  I  should  only  be  mis- 
leading you  if  I  attempted  to  give  one.  I  do  not  think  the  census  returns  give 
any  reliable  account. 

1881.  Why  not?  — Because  they  are  usually  taken  on  a  Sunday  night,  when 
those  residing  in  the  City  leave  to  pay  visits,  only  returning  on  Monday  morning. 

1882.  The  census  returns  give  the  number  of  night  residents  in  the  City, 
do  they  not  ? — ^The  number  of  night  residents  at  that  particular  moment. 

1883.  What  is  the  averaofe  attendance  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons  r — 
There  is  no  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons. 

1884.  It  is  united  with  another  parish  ?— It  is  united  with  St.  Edmund  the 
King  and  Martyr. 

1 885.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  t 
— I  cannot  give  it  you,  but  1  can  tell  you  this,  that  the  church  is  nearly  every 

Sunday  filled. 

Mr.  J.  B.  FirtkJ]  The  total  attendance  is  estimated  at  40,  as  the  general 
congregation. 

1886.  Mr.  Bryce.']  That  is  the  two  parishes?  — lean  only  repeat  my  statement. 

1 887.  Mr.  Letvis  Fry.']  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  ? — I  should  say 
200  nearly  every  Sunday.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  exceptional  instances. 
The  church  is  open  every  day  in  the  week,  and  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
during  the  year  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  purposes  of  private 
devotion.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which 
was  the  first  in  the  City  to  adopt  that  system.  It  is  open  all  day  long,  and 
there  is  daily  service  morning  and  evening,  in  addition  to  the  other  usual 
services. 
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1888.  Mr.  Bryce.']  I  find  that  in  1871  the  population  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons 
was  184  r — I  could  not  contest  it,  because  really  I  have  never  gone 
into  it. 

1889.  The  population  in  the  same  year  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and 
Martyr  was  163.  Of  course  these  populations,  like  other  populations,  have 
diminished  since ;  we  have  not  the  last  census  return  yet  r — I  should  not  think 
they  would  have  diminished  much. 

Mr.  J.  B.  FirthJ]  The  population  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr 
in  1881  is  222. 

1890.  ^T.  Bryce.']  In  these  parishes  are  all  the  persons  who  receive  poor 
relief  resident  in  the  parish? — No. 

1 891.  Do  you  know  where  they  live  generally  ? — Yes. 

:  892.  Is  it  in  other  parls  of  the  City  or  outside  the  City  ? — In  other  parts  of 
the  City  and  outside  the  City  all  their  claims  originate  in  having  been  formerly 
parishioners. 

1893.  What  do  you  mean  by  formerly? — According  to  the  terms  of  one  of 
the  bequests  of  John  Long  it  is  to  be  given  to  poor  parishioners  resident  in  the 
parish,  or  poor  parishioners  resident  out  of  the  parish. 

1894.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  parishioner  resident  out  of  the  parish  r — I  am 
not  responsible  for  that  word ;  1  am  giving  you  the  exact  word  of  the  donor. 

1895.  What  interpretation  do  you  put  on  tlie  words  "  A  parishioner  lesident 
out  of  the  parish"? — In  investigating  the  cases,  and  I  should  tell  you  that 
every  case  is  sent  to  me  to  investigate,  I  always  ascertain  that  they  or  some 
n. ember  of  their  family,  their  father  say,  has  resided  in  the  parish  and  paid 
rates;  he  must  have  Let  n  a  ratepayer  at  some  time  or  other,  When  that  is 
cmce  ( stahlisbed  I  authorise  the  trustees  to  accept  the  case  as  a  good  one. 

i8i;6.  For  all  the  future? — For  all  the  future. 

1897.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  these  persons  may  be  receiving  the  benefit 
of  charitable  gifts  in  other  parishes  in  the  City  ? — 1  always  make  ir  a  point  to 
take  their  own  statement,  and  cross-exanjine  them  upon  it,  and  take  their 
signature  to  it,  and  enter  it  icto  a  register,  so  that  it  is  always  available  for 
rcfeience.  One  of  the  questions  I  invariably  ask  them  is,  are  they  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief?  Are  they  in  receipt  of  gifts  from  other  parishes?  If  they 
are,  then  I  tell  them  that  their  case  is  outside  the  object  of  the  chaiities. 

1898.  That  is  to  say,  if  thty  admit  that  ihey  are  r— If  they  admit  it. 

1899.  I  take  it,  it  might  happen  that  they  were  receiving  them  without  your 
knowing  it  ? — It  might  so  happen ;  but  if  you  were  to  see  the  class  of  people 
and  could  see  the  fear  and  trembling  they  have  when  they  are  told  to  sign  their 
deposition,  as  it  were,  you  would  hardly  give  them  credit  for  committing  what 
was  almost  equal  to  a  perjury. 

lyoo.  Mr.  GorstJ]  They  would  be  indictable  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences  ?  —Yes.  I  always  say  to  them,  if  yon  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  or 
assistance  fiom  other  parishes,  you  are  not  within  the  terms  of  our  charity. 

1901.  Mr.  J.B.  Firth.']  How  could  they  be  indictable  ? — I  think  they  would; 
it  is  a  false  representation. 

igo2.  Mr.  Brycer\  Would  that  be  such  a  false  representation  as  won  Id  make 
ihem  indictable? — 1  think  so,  because  they  are  told  that  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  are  accepted. 

1903.  Chairman.]  Supposing,  after  receiving  charitable  funds  from  you,  they 
go  and  receive  charitable  fuiu  s  elsewhere,  surely  you  could  not  indict  them  for 
that? — No,  that  might  be  so,  because  we  only  investigate  the  matter  when  they 
first  come  em  the  books. 

1904.  I  understand  the  hon.  Member  to  ask  what  ^ecnrity  you  take  that  they 
do  not  afterwards  ever  receive  charities  elsewhere  r — Obviously  we  cannot  take 
an}  security  of  that.  It  is  impossible  ;  not  even  the  new  governing  body  under 
this  Bill  would  be  able  to  do  such  a  thing. 

1905.  Mr.  Bryce.]  I  should  have  thought  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  any 
security  ;  then  you  do  not  feel  any  insuperable  objection  to  extending  the  benefit 
of  charitable  funds  to  persons  who  are  outside  the  parish,  even  outside  the  City  ? 
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— I  think  it  is  clear  that  those  in  the  City  should  be  preferred,  and  if  there  is 
any  surplus  over  then  you  should  make  it  as  generally  beneticial  as  you  possibly 
can, 

1 906.  Would  you  gp  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  person  working  immediately  inside 
the  City  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  person  working  immediately  outside  the  City  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly ;  he  earns  his  daily  bread  there,  and  he  is  contributing  to  the 
wealth  and  the  trade  of  the  City  in  his  humble  way,  ^ 

1907.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  who,  for  instance,  has  an  office  in  the 
City,  but  has  his  wharf  outside  the  City,  contributes  also  to  the  wealth  of  the 
City  ?— Yes. 

1 908.  Would  not  a  person  working  at  such  a  wharf  outside  the  City  be  a  proper 
object  for  the  application  of  City  funds  ? — There  are  two  classes  of  people  contri- 
buting to  the  trade  and  business  of  the  City,  one  in  the  City  and  the  other  outside 
the  City.  I  should  prefer,  first,  those  who  were  actually  in  the  City  with  whom 
I  was  in  daily  communication,  who  were  more  immediately  present  to  me. 

1909.  That  is  to  say  whose  bodies  were  present  in  the  City? — Yes;  and 
who  were  more  immediately  present  to  me.  I  should  know  more  about  them. 
I  should  be  able  to  see  who  they  were  and  what  they  were. 

1910.  I  understand  that  once  you  have  got  a  |>erson  on  your  roll  you  do  not 
subject  him  to  this  cross-examination  and  require  him  to  sign  this  statement 
another  time  ;  you  accept  it  once  for  all  ? — Yes ;  but  of  course  there  are  people, 
our  parish  officials,  who  know  these  people,  and  if  they  saw  anything  wrong,  or 
if  they  observed  that  they  were  in  better  circumstances  and  ought  not  to  be 
receiving  relief  or  pensions,  or  alms^  or  whatever  it  is,  they  would  naturally 
report  it. 

1911.  They  would  know  the  better  circumstances  by  the  better  dress,  I 
suppose?— Not  only  that,  but  they  know  the  parties  themselves. 

1912.  Suppose  the  parties  live  at  a  distance  ? — They  still  visit  them. 

1913.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  pay  them  domiciliary  visits?— Our 
rector  and  churchwardens  used  to  visit  them  regularly.  The  rector  latterly 
has  got  into  years,  and  has  very  bad  health,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  visited  once  in  12  months. 

1914.  Every  one  of  the  persons  who  receive  charity? — Every  one  of  the 
persons  as  far  as  1  can  tell.     1  never  have  gone  myself,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

1915.  You  cannot  say  of  your  own  knowledge  that  that  takes  place,  can 
you? — Not  farther  than  this,  that  I  have  heard  them  giving  their  reports  to  the 
officials  of  the  parish.     I  have  not  been  myself. 

1916.  How  many  bodies  of  trustees  do  you  suppose  there  are  altogether  in 
these  four  parishes  of  yours ;  you  told  us  that  there  were  several  ? — About  seven, 
1  should  think.  One  for  Woolchurch  and  three  in  Woolnoth.  I  should  mention 
that  they  are  separate  trustees  under  separate  deeds,  with  separate  responsi- 
bilities, but  the  trustees  personally  are  the  same  in  each  parish,  so  that  if  you 
were  asking  simply  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  trustees,  there  would  be  only  four 
sets  of  trustees ;  but  there  are  seven  trusts. 

1917.  Then  as  regards  the  rector  and  churchwardens? — I  treat  them  as  one. 
1  y  1 8.  As  one  body  of  trustees  ? — As  one  body  of  trustees. 

1919.  But  is  not  there  in  any  parish  the  case  of  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens holding  same  trust  funds,  and  other  trustees  holding  other  trust 
funds  ? — That  is  the  case  in  one  of  my  parishes,  in  St.  Mary  Woolnoth. 

1920.  That  would  make  two  bodies  oi  trustees  for  that  parish,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

1921 .  Do  you  count  the  rector  and  churchwardens  as  trustees  ? — Yes. 

1922.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  generally  contrive  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  of  the  general  funds  of  the  charity;  do  you  mean  that  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  surplus?— No,  not  if  we  are  allowed  to  dispose  of 
it  according  to  the  doctrine  of  cy  prhj  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. 

1923.  What  do  you  take  that  doctrine  of  cy  prh  to  include  for  the  purposes 
of  your  distribution  ?— The  hospitals  and  provident  institutions. 

0.79.  R  4  -i-  1924.  Those 
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1924.  Those  are  outside  the  City,  are  they  not  r — Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 
We  cannot  give  it  all  to  one. 

1025.  Charing  Cross  Hospital  is  outside  the  City? — ^Yes. 

1926.  And  London  Hospital? — We  always  call  that  a  City  hospital;  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  outside. 

1927.  It  is  a  mile  from  the  City,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  outside  the  City,  no  doubt, 
But  it  is  always  looked  upon  in  the  City  as  a  City  hospital,  and  is  strongly 
supported  in  the  City. 

1928.  I  know  that  is  so,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so ;  because  it  is  situated  in 
a  very  poor  district ;  you  conceive  it  to  be  a  perfectly  proper  object  for  the  appli- 
cation of  your  City  funds  ? — Of  the  surplus  after  providing  for  the  City. 

1929.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^  providing  for  the  City,"  do  you  mean  pro- 
viding for  those  gifts  which  you  now  make  ? — After  providing,  as  I  explained 
earlier,  for  our  own  trust  requirements,  then  for  other  similar  requirements  in 
the  City,  and  then  other  requirements  of  a  similar  nature  outside  the  City. 

1930.  Can  you  call  the  giving  of  this  money  to  persons  who  are  no  longer 
resident  in  the  parish  but  only  connected  with  it,  because  perhaps  tlieir  father 
was  at  one  time  a  ratepayer,  providing  for  your  own  needs  ? — Yes. 

1931.  You  conceive  that  a  person  because  his  father  or  uncle  was  once  a 
ratepayer  in  the  parish  has  a  prior  claim?— I  never  said  his  uncle,  I  said  his 
father.     I  always  go  to  their  immediate  ancestors. 

1932.  Would  you  take  in  the  grandfather  ? — And  the  grandfather. 

1933.  Would  you  consider  then  that  a  person,  because  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  ratepayer,  had  a  better  claim  upon  parish  funds  ? — Undoubtedly,  and 
stricily  legally  too,  for  those  persons  who  have  acquirpd  a  settlement  in  any  way 
are  always  looked  upon  as  parishioners. 

1934.  When  you  say  that  you  ought  to  provide  first  for  your  own  needs,  you 
include  the  case  of  providing  for  a  person  whose  grandfather  was  a  parishioner  ? 
— That  is  putting  an  extreme  case.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  a  case  so 
ancient  as  that  or  which  goes  so  far  back  as  that.  It  is  mostly  a  case  of  their 
fathers. 

1935.  You  spoke  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  parish  officers,  and  you 
said  if  there  were  not  these  piarish  funds  to  meet  them  those  duties  could  not 
be  fulfilled ;  what  do  you  include  in  the  duties  of  the  parish  officers  ?— One  of  the 
most  important  of  their  duties  is  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  the  services 
of  the  church. 

1936.  What  else  ?— Then  there  are  various  duties  to  be  performed  in  the  City 
for  which  they  have  to  appoint  officials ;  they  cannot  undertake  them  themselves, 
and  those  officials  have  to  be  paid  salaries. 

^937-  Such  as,  for  instance? — ^It  is  difficult  at  a  moment's  notice  to  call  to 
mind  one ;  but  say  a  vestry  clerk,  that  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  I  can  give. 
I  mean  salaries  and  expenses  of  that  nature. 

1938.  Those  you  think  are  proper  objects  for  the  application  of  these  parish 
funds  ?— All  the  parish  funds  which  I  have  referred  to  were,  in  my  opinion, 
properly  applicable  to  them  ;  not  all  charitable  funds. 

1 939.  Those  are  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  funds  which  are  the  property  of 
the  parish?— Out  of  those  funds  I  consider  them  properly  and  strictly 
applicable. 

1 940.  In  what  sense  do  you  take  them  to  be  the  property  of  the  parish  ;  do 
you  think  that  the  parish  could  at  any  moment  divide  them  up  ?— No. 

1941.  How  do  you  think  the  panish  is  to  bold  them? — It  is  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  parish  for  ever. 

1 942.  Is  it  a  trust  r— It  is  a  trust. 

1943.  What  kind  of  trust? — ^It  speaks  for  itself. 

1944.  Can  you  bring  it  under  any  recc^ised  kind  of  trust  which  is 
known  to  the  law  r — ^A  trust  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties  is  recognised 
by  the  law,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

1945.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  is  not  a  charity  ? — It  is  not  a  charity  ;  but 
.  it  is  for  the  performwice  of  certain  duties  and  to  e£Fect  certain  objects.     I  am 

not  aware  that  the  law  sajns  that  a  man  shall  not  give  his  money  to  such  purposes 
a§  those. 

1946.  Do 
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1946.  Do  you  find  any  case  in  which  those  purposes  are  allowed  which  do  not 
come  within  the  legal  definition  of  charities ;  can  you  give  me  any  other  kind  of 
instance  which  illustrates,  as  it  were,  your  contention  as  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  trusts  ? — ^You  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  than  that  which  1  have 
given  ;  there  is  money  given  for  the  general  purposes. 

1947.  I  do  not  want  to  perplex  you  ;  I  only  want  you  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  trust  which  you  maintain,  and  which  I  should  have  doubted  the 
existence  of.  I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  illustrate  it  to  me  by  showing  me  any 
other  kind  of  similar  trust  which  is  perpetual,  but  which  is  not  a  charity  r — OflF- 
hand,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

1948.  Have  you  looked  at  those  cases  which  were  referred  to  in  Mr.  Fresh- 
field's  examination  ;  you  were  asked  about  one  case  r — Webster's  case  ? 

1949.  Yes.     Have  you  looked  at  it? — Yes. 

1950.  Have  you  considered  the  reasoning  there? — ^Yes,  I  considered  the 
reasoning  of  it ;  and  it  strikes  me  the  case  has  been  misunderstood,  or  the  eflFect 
of  it  has  been  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
dedde  that  a  property  given  for  a  parish  for  a  certain  specific  object  is  illegal, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  charitable  trust.  I  do  not  understand  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls'  decision  to  decide  that. 

1 951.  If  he  did  decide  that,  you  would  hardly  dispute  his  authority  ?— No  one 
has  greater  and  more  unfeigned  respect  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  for  his 
judgment,  than  I  have,  hut  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had  any  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  he  decided  that  such  was  the  law,  I  should  have  taken  the  earliest  and 
speediest  mode  of  testing  the  question. 

19.'; 2.  You  spoke  about  the  great  value  of  a  parochial  system  ;  do  you  know 
that  there  is  an  Act  in  existence  for  the  union  of  benefices  in  the  City  ? — 
Yes. 

19.5.^  Do  you  know  that  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  have  brought  in  a  Bill  this  year  for  facilitating  and  expediting 
that  union  r — I  have  seen  it  noticed,  but  I  have  not  read  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

1954.  Do  you  object  to  the  union  of  the  City  benefices  ?— I  object  to  it  as  it 
is  put  forward  now,  from  what  1  have  noticed  in  the  public  journals. 

>  955*  When  you  speak  of  maintaining  the  parochial  system,  do  you  mean  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  those  small  ecclesiastical  parishes 
and  churches  where  there  are  perhaps  very  few  in  attendance  r — Yes. 

1 956.  You  think  it  is  still  valuable  to  keep  them  up  ?  —  I  do,  I  think  it  is  most 
essential. 

1957.  How  far  would  you  carry  that.  Suppose  a  church  had  a  general 
congregation  of  perhaps  only  20  every  Sunday,  would  you  still  think  it  worth 
keeping  up  ?— Yes.  I  think  if  the  parishioners  feel  such  an  interest  and  attach- 
ment to  the  church  it  would  he  very  harsh,  and  a  very  unjust  thing  to  thwart 
them. 

1958.  The  parishioners  do  not  intimate  their  interest  in  the  church  by 
attending  it  if  there  are  only  20  parishioners  coming  to  the  church  besides 
those  who  come  ofiicially.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  strong  intimation  of 
their  interest  in  the  parish  church  ? — People  show  their  interest  in  matters  in 
very  different  ways;  some  from  motives  of  self  interest ;  others  from  motives  of 
public  duty,  others  from  a  real  desire  to  see  things  generally  go  on  smoothly 
and  well. 

1959.  Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  parish  where  a  church  is  attended  by, 
let  us  say>  10  or  2U  as  a  general  congregation,  what  valuable  purposes  do  you 
think  are  served  by  keeping  up  that  church,  and  by  spending  this  con- 
siderabic  sum  of  money  in  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses  connected  with  it  ? 
— I  think  it  has  influences  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  the  four  walls  of  the 
building,  very  important  influences.  It  keeps  the  clergyman  always  amongst 
them,  although  he  may  not  always  be  resident  in  the  parish. 

i960.  In  what  manner  is  he  always  amongst  them  if  they  are  not  there  ou 
Sunday,  and  he  is  not  there  on  week-days  ? — He  is  there  on  week-days.  I 
think  you  will  find  very  few  parishes  in  the  City  of  London  where  the  clergy- 
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man  does  not  visit  his  pari^  regularly ;  certainly  two  or  three  days  a  week,  if 
not  every  day, 

1961.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  reside  in  their  prishesr — ^They  do  not,  as  a 
rale,  because  the  income  is  so  small  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  further  off  to 
get  ch(  aper  accommodation. 

1962.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  the  maintenance  of  tlie  parochial 
system  ought  not  to  be  considered  to  depend  upon  the  population  of  the  parish  ? 
—Most  certainly.  I  think  although  the  parish  may  be  small,  it  is  equally 
important,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  in  these  large  parishes.  It  is 
there  that  the  quarrelling  and  the  bickering,  and  the  difficulties,  the  extravagance 
and  the  i^aste  and  misapplication  is  carried  out,  and  not  in  the  smaller  parishes 
where  every  man  knows  what  every  other  man  does. 

1963.  No  matter  how  small  the  parish  may  be? — No  matter  how  small  the 
parish  may  be. 

1964.  Unanimity  may  be  easier  if  there  are  only  a  dozen  people  in  the 
parish  ?— I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  parkh  with  only  that  number. 

1965.  You  said,  I  think,  the  unanimity  was  so  great  timt  it  is  a  guarantee  fir 
order  and  respect  for  law;  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  order  and 
respect  for  law  being  neglected  in  City  parislies  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  church  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I 
think  we  are  more  law-abiding  than  in  most  other  districts ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  liable  to  irruptions,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is  just  as  well  to 
hvmanise  them  and  to  harmonise  them. 

1966.  What  kind  of  event  do  you  mean  to  designate  by  those  words,  and  in 
what  way  do  you  think  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  of  the  charities  helps 
to  prevent  them?— We  may  get  strange  inhabitants  amongst  us ;  the  class  of 
people  may  alter  and  vary,  new  people  may  come  in,  new  ideas  may  be  mooted. 

1967.  You  think  tlie  best  way  of  taming  the  new  people  and  of  extinguishing 
the  new  ideas  is  to  keep  up  the  church  and  the  charities  ? — I  do  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.  I  say,  as  a  general 
principle,  the  parochial  system  is  one  which  it  is  desirable  on  all  accounts  to 
maintain,  because  it  makes  matters  work  smoothly  and  avoids  differences,  and 
from  the  knowledge  which  one  man  has  of  another  it  secures  law  and  order.  If 
that  same  system  could  be  scattered  all  over  the  country  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  shape  of  disturbances. 

1968.  You  made  a  remark  which  I  did  not  quite  understand,  when  you  said 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  property  belongs  to  trustees  of  a  particular  parish.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  total,  what  are  called  in  this 
Bill  parochial  charities'  funds,  belongs  to  the  class  which  you  claim  as  property 
of  the  parish  for  general  pnrpo^s  as  opposed  to  charitable  purposes.  What  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  parish  property  belongs  to  the 
trustees  of  particular  parishes  ? — I  did  not  mean  that  to  reier  to  what  I  have 
been  calling  the  parish  private  property,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

1969.  Can  you  give  me  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  charitable 
fttnds  which  is  borne  by  what  you  call  the  property  of  the  parish  applicable  to 
general  parish  purposes  ?— No,  indeed  I  cannot. 

1970.  For  instance,  take  that  clause  in  your  Private  Bill  which  you  dwelt 
upon ;  take  the  provisions  at  the  end  of  Clause  10,  "  The  wx)rds  •  charitable 
trusts '  and  '  charitable  property '  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  include  only 
such  trusts  and  property  as  either  in  whole  or  in  part  are  now  or  have  been 
expressly  made  applicable  to  eleemosynary  purposes."  Can  yon  give  me  any 
idea  of  how  much  income  that  would  cover? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 
Nothing  reliable,  at  all  events. 

1971.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  a  lai^e  amount? — No,  I  should  not  think  it 
would  be  so  large  an  amount ;  there  are  only  a  few  perishes,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  where  those  sort  of  bequests  occur. 

1972.  You  claim  that  some  of  your  property  is  of  that  nature  r — In  some  of 
my  parishes  the  thing  does  occur,  and  I  know  of  one  or  two  others,  but  not  of 
more. 

1 973.  Do  you  not  find  these  words,  "  general  parish  purposes,*'  pretty  fre- 
qneutly  in  a  good  many  parishes  ? — No. 

1974.  The 
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1974.  The  Report  will  speak  for  itself? — Only  in  the  instances  I  have 
mentioned  am  I  aware  of  them  at  ail ;  in  all  other  cases  they  are  given  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  to  lessen  the  poor-rates,  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the 
parishioners,  and  another  is  for  a  feast  of  the  parishioners  attending  in  vestry  on 
Ascension  Day ;  they  are  given  for  specific  f)urpo8e8,  and  these  I  call  parish 
private  property ;  whether  1  am  strictly  accurate  in  my  definition  of  them  I  will 
not  say. 

1975.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  last  three  lines  in  page  16,  ^^  The  words 
*  charitable  trust '  and  ^  charitable  property'  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  only  such  trusts  and  property  as  either  in  whole  or  in  part  are  now  oc 
have  been  expressly  made  applicable  to  eleemosynary  purposes ; ''  you  told  us 
your  intention  in  having  those  words  put  in  was  to  exclude  from  the  scope  of 
the  Private  Bill  {nroperty  which  you  conceived  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  such 
property  as  that  which  you  claim  as  belonging  to  you  for  general  parisli  pur- 
poses?—Yes. 

1976.  In  that  case  what. was  tlie  use  of  your  putting  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Clause  JO,  which  recites  th-at  in  certain  parishes  certain  property  is  claimed  by 
the  trustees  **  as  being  the  pro|jerty  of  the  parisluoners  belonging  to  the  parish  in 
which  the  income  of  the  same  has  been  hitherto  applied,  free  from  any  chari- 
table trust  aflfecting  the  same,  and  it  is  desirable  to  provide  a  means  of  determi* 
ning  whether  such  property  is  charitable  property  or  not ; "  if  you,  by  those  last 
words,  distinctly  excluded  all  this  property  Irom  the  Bill,  what  was  the  use  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  clause  ? — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  read  it  in  that  way ;  I 
read  it  that  the  Commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  all  those  endowments  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  whether  they  are  or  are  not  for  charitable  purposes  or  for  private 
purposes  of  the  parish.  If  they  are  for  private  purposes  then  they  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  that  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

1977.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  CommidSioners  are  to  determine 
whether  the  property  is  for  a  charitable  trust  or  not,  but  as  soon  as  they  find 
that  it  is  not  applied  to  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  they  are  to  consider  it  as  not 
charity  proiierty  ? — ^That  is  a  matter  for  the  Commissioners  to  consider,  if  they 
find  that  charitable  property,  given  for  eleemosynary  purposes  had  been  applied 
to  private  purposes,  or  -tlie  public  purposes  of  the  parish,  apart  from  charity, 
then  it  would  be  quite  open  to  t^em  to  say,  this  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
exception  contained  in  Clause  10. 

1978.  Wherever  they  find  any  -properiy  which  was  not  originally  given,  or 
has  not  been  expressly  made  applicable  to  eleemos}  nary  purposes,  they  are 
to  hold  that  that  is  not  charity  property  r — They  are  to  find  the  fact  one  way  er 
the  other. 

1979.  What  is  the  object  of  those  three  last  lines  ? — For  the  purpose  of  exclur 
ding  them  from  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  diverting  funds 
to  purposes  which  are  to  be  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

1980.  It  is  to  lay  down  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commisaioners  ? — 
Yes. 

1981.  That  principle  is  to  be  that  the  property  is  not  to  be  held  charitable 
unless  it  can  be  slK)wn  to  be  eleemosynary  ?  —Yes. 

1 982.  In  fact,  it  is  to  make  the  words  eleemosynary  and  charitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Bill  practically  synonymous  ? — Yes, 

1983.  Would  you  consider  that  the  application  of  money  to  a  school  is  an 
eleemosynary  purpose  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1984.  Even  aldiough  it  was  not  a  gratuitous  school  r— It  would  be  an  assist- 
ance to  the  school,  and  although  not  absolutely  gratuitous  would  no  doubt 
diminish  ihe  fees,  and  in  that  sense  would  be  eleenu)synary* 

1985.  The  repairs  of  the  parish  church  would  not  be  eleemosynary  ?— No, 
that  is  another  branch  altogetht^r  *,  that  is  ecclesiastical. 

1 986.  Does  not  this  ^ply  to  the  whole  property.  There  is  no  distinction  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  funds  under  this  clause  ? — That  is  provided  for  pre- 
viously ;  they  ought  to  distinguish  between  property  gi^en  or  used  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes ;  to  put  it  into  one  schedule,  and  general  charily  property  into 
another  schedule* 

1 987.  If  you  say  these  words  are  intended  to  exclude  this  property  fiom  the 
0.79.  s  2  Act 
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Act  altogether,  will  it  not  prevent  the  Commissioners  from  treating  ecclesiastical 
funds,  which  are  part  of  the  general  parish  purposes,  as  being  applicable  to 
purposes  outside  the  City  ?  -  Not  at  all,  I  think. 

1988.  That  is  a  question  of  the  construction  of  your  Bill  ?— I  think  not  at 
all.  i  think  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  previous  provisions  of  the  Bill  that 
the  Commissioners  are  to  consider  what  endowments  are  ecclesiastical  and  what 
are  general  charity  pro|>erty.  When  they  come  to  general  charity  property, 
then  they  are  to  see  if  it  is  eleemosynary,  or  rather  they  are  to  see  whether  other 
endowments  can  be  construed  as  general  charitable  property  if  they  are  for 
eleemosynary  purposes,  then  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this 
Bill,  and  not  from  the  inquiry. 

1 989.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  do  not  inteml  this  section  to 
apply  to  any  property  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  ecclesiastical  charity 
property,  but  only  to  general  charity  property  ? — Only  to  general  charity  property. 

1990.  And  not  to  ecclesiastical  charity  pro|)erty  r — Not  to  ecclesiastical  charity 
property,  because  that  is  determined  by  the  special  terms  of  each  particular 
bequest. 

1991.  How  many  persons  were  present  at  those  vestry  meetings  to  which  you 
referred  us  in  your  four  parishes  when  you  were  appointed  to  represent  them  ? 
— I  have  had  perhaps  three  or  four  vestries  on  the  subject  in  each  parish. 

1992.  Can  you  gi\e  us  the  ease  of  the  last  vestry  meetings;  take  the  four 
parishes,  and  tell  me,  in  the  case  of  the  last  meetings  which  you  had  in  each 
of  those  parishes,  how  many  persons  were  present^ — The  last  vestry  meeting  at 
which  the  subject  was  considered  was  a  week  t)efore  Easter ;  in  no  case  do  they 
exceed  twelve  or  fourteen. 

1993.  How  low  do  they  ever  fall  ?— In  one  parish  it  was  as  low  as  five.  I 
should  explain  to  you  that  before  the  vestry  is  called,  a  printed  notice  containing 
the  business  to  be  done  at  the  vestry  is  left  at  the  house  of  every  individual 
parishioner  in  the  parish,  and  when  they  are  told  in  the  notice  that  this  subject, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  considered,  if  they  do  not  attend  it  is  obvious  it  is  their 
own  neglect,  and  they  must  be  taken  as  assenting,  because  we  fin(^  them  ready 
enough  to  attend  if  there  is  any  objection  to  anything  going  on. 

^994-  What  are  the  expenses  which  you  say  are  entailed  by  the  practice  of 
having  an  official  trustee ;  you  said  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  have  the 
prop<Tty  vested  in  an  official  trustee  than  not.  Will  you  explain  how  it 
comes  to  be  sa  expensive  to  have  the  property  vested  in  an  official  trustee  ? — 
I  can  only  refer  you  to  my  former  answer  on  that  point.  With  the  single 
exception  of  a  from  year  to  year  letting,  or  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  we  cannot 
deal  with  the  property  in  any  shape  or  way,  either  as  to  managing  it  or  letting 
it,  or  selling  or  exchanging,  or  doing  anything,  without  going  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  For  that  purpose  we  are  obliged  to  have  meetings  of  the 
trustees  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  to  authorise  a  communication  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1995.  Apart  altogether  from  the  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  official  trustee, 
you  are  required  by  law  for  a  good  many  purposes  to  go  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, are  you  not? — For  many  purposes ;  but  not  for  all  the  purposes  connected 
with  that  circumstance,  because  if  the  property  were  vested  in  us,  we  could  deal 
in  many  ways  with  the  property  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

1996.  What  expense  does  it  cause  you? — The  meetings  of  trustees. 

^997-  Are  they  costly? — ^There  being  no  clerk  to  the  trustees,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  a  solicitor;  they  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  assistance  ;  ho 
is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees ;  that  occasions  expense.  There  is  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  that  occasions  expense ;  there  is  a  communication  carrying  out 
their  directions,  that  entails  expense  ;  then  all  the  subsequent  correspondence 
or  interviews  which  may  result  from  that  are  entirely  owing  to  or  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee. 

1998.  Then  every  meeting  of  the  trustees  costs  something? — When  there  is 
any  business  of  that  sort  to  transact;  only  in  that  case. 

1999.  Why  have  the  trustees  not  a  permanent  clerk  in  these  cases  ?— From 
the  anxiety  to  save  expense. 

2000.  But 
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2000.  But  it  costs  almost  as  much  if  they  have  to  call  in  a  solicitor? — > 
No. 

2001 .  A  solicitor  makes  certain  chaises  ? — A  solicitor  makes  certain  charges, 
but  he  does  not  make  such  charges  as  would  amount  to  what  he  would 
consider  a  proper  salary  as  clerk.  We  have  as  few  meetings  of  trustees 
as  possible,  and  do  as  much  business  in  one  meeting  as  we  can  contrive  to  get 
into  it 

2002.  You  spoke  of  your  own  vested  interest  as  one  wliich  was  liable  to  be 
disturbed ;  do  you  mean  your  vested  interest  as  a  vestry  clerk,  or  as  solicitor  to 
the  trustees  ? — I  think  1  hardly  put  it  in  that  way,  speaking  of  my  vested 
interest.  You  asked  me  for  an  instance,  and  I  told  >ou  my  interest  would  be 
affected,  that  was  all. 

2003.  Do  you  mean  as  solicitor  to  the  trustees,  or  as  vestry  clerk,  or  both? — 
Both. 

2004.  Do  you  consider  you  would  come  within  Clause  7  of  the  Public 
Bill,  and  that  your  vested  interest  would  come  under  that? — I  am  afraid  I 
should.  *•  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  any  vested  interest  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  if  the  office  which  he  may  hold,  or  the  emolument  which 
he  may  receive,  shall  be  one  tenable  or  receivable  at  the  pleasure  of  some  other 
person  or  persons." 

2005.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  clause  ? — I  do  not  care  to  go  any  further, 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  ^^  But  the  Commissioners  shall  consider,  and  may 
declare  what  person  or  persons  have  in  their  opinion  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  position  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  generally  on  moral 
grounds^  any  fair  or  equitable  claim  to /continue  to  receive  any  emolument.*' 
I  am  afraid  if  I  had  to  trust  to  the  Commissioners'  idea  of  ^moral  grounds  as  to 
my  right  to  receive  compensation  for  a  vested  interest,  I  should  not  get 
much. 

2006.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  have  much  confidence  in  the  Commissioner  ? — 
I  should  have  more  confidence  if  there  were  three  Commissioners  than  one.  I 
might  manage  to  make  two  out  of  the  three  do  what  was  right. 

2007.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate,  I  am  not  asking  you  with  regard  to 
yourself  particularly,  as  to  what  principle  the  vested  interests  of  vestry  clerks  or 
solicitors  to  trustees  could  be  compensated  ;  upon  what  sort  of  principle  would 
you  go  upon  ? — I  should  say  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  an  average  of 
what  it  has  been  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  see  what  that  comes  to. 

2008.  Counting  not  only  salaries  received  as  vestry  clerks,  but  also  legal 
charges? — Yes,  because  the  duties  performed  in  respect  of  each  are  totally 
distinct. 

2009.  In  respect  of  each  trust  ? — In  respect  of  each  trust  and  of  each  par- 
ticular office.  The  office  of  vostry  clerk  is  paid  by  a  salary,  but  it  is  annually 
renewable,  and  therefore  would  come  within  the  terms  of  this  section. 

2010.  Has  not  a  vestry  clerk  work  to  do  altogether  separate  from  what  he 
does  for  the  parochial  charity  r— Yes. 

2011.  Why  should  the  expense  of  compensating  him  be  thrown  on  the 
charity  ?— No  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  vestry  clerk  is  thrown  on  any  of  the 
charities  I  have  to  do  with.  It  is  the  business  in  connection  with  the  charities 
for  which  each  charity  has  to  pay,  and  that  consists  entirely  in  ordinary  legal 
charges  for  drawing  leases,  or  settling  a  dispute  with  a  tenant,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  business  quite  irrespective  of  a  vestry  clerk's  duties. 

2012.  That  business  relating  to  the  charity  property  ? — Ihat  business  relating 
to  the  charily  property. 

2013.  Has  a  vestry  derk  any  claim  to  be  continued  in  doing  that  work  ? — 
No ;  none  whatever.  He  is  selected  because  he  is  the  trusted  adviser  of  the 
parish.  He  is  selected  as  the  proper  person,  and  as  most  acquainted  with  the 
charity  properties,  to  continue  to  advise  the  trustees  who  are  parishioners. 

2014.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  small  charities  to  consolidate  these  charities  and  the  bodies  of 
trustees  which  they  have,  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies  them- 
selves?—Yes. 

2015.  What  grounds  would  you  do  that  upon?— Because  the  charities  in 
0.79.  s  3  -i-  themselves 
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themsciTes  are  so  trifling;  but  in  the  a^regate,  I  think  theyrTmuId  iosnn  rather 
a  large  amount. 

201 6.  On  what  grounds  do  you  'ConceiTeiliey  ought  to  be:  uMted  ? — Beeanae 
I  think  then  they  would  be  more  beneficialiyRpplied* 

2017.  The  monej  wmild  be  more  beneficially  applied  ? — ^Thie  inoome  woaUL 
be  more  benefkJially  applied.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of'  ouar  charities^ 
we  receive  I^.  Ad.  from  one  source,  2^.  6rf.  from  another,  and  1/.  from 
another;  and  if  they  i;rere  all  amalgacmated  under  one  gayeming  bocty,  I  .think 
greater  advantage  would  reiuit  on  every  accoonL 

2018:  Would  you  apply  that  where  there  were  two  different: bodies  of  tru^iees 
inthe  same  parish,  each,  peiiiaps^  with  a  small  gift  to  admimsterr — Most  of 
those  small  charities  I  am  speaking  of  are  not  held  under  special  trusts  at  rail; 
they  are  paid  direct  from  the  scwiice  from  which  they  have  to  come  to  the 
churchwardens,  who,  at  Christmas,  or  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  according  to  ^ 
the  direction  in  the  will,  distribute  them;  and  I  think  if  they  wece  all  put  toge- 
ther they  would  form  a  large  fund,  the  income  from:  whidi  might  be  very 
benefitially  applied. 

2019.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  coosolidatiDg  them.  Do  you  mean 
instead  of  applying  them  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  they  are  now^ 
applied,  you  would  bring  them,  so  to  speak,  into  hotchpot^  and  allows  the 
churchwardens  to  apply  the  whole  sum  to  one  beneficial  purposed — Of  co«ne 
you  must  not  do  anything  that  would  create  injustice,  to  others.  That  would  be 
a  subject  for  consideration ;  but  I  am  satisfied^  taldng  it  as. a  general  abstract 
principle,  that  if  these  small  charities,  such  as  I  have  mentioned^  were  put  t<^;e^ 
ther  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

2020.  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  together  ?—Coii8olidM;ed,  . 

2021.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inoome  aiising  from  them  shouM  be  applied, 
not  necessarily,  to  the  existing  purposes? — Not  necessarily  to  the  existing 
purposes. 

2022.  \¥here  these  funds  arevested  in  difierentbodies  of  trustees  in  thesama 
parish,  would  you  conceive  that  there  was  ground  for  uniting  the  bodies  of 
tmstees  ?  -  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  made  myself  understood^  These  are 
stiftall  sums, 

2023.  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  usually  the  case,  that  there  are  small  sums 
from  different  sources  coming  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  r — ^Thcy  are  not 
held  by  trustees  in  the  parish  at  all. 

20'24.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that  they  are  held  by  trustees  in  *  the  same 
parish  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  one* 

2025.  Supposing  you  had  such  a  case,  would  you  conceive  there  was  good . 
ground  for  consolidating  the  bodies  of  trustees  ?'^Thea  you  would  be  mixii^ 
up,  or  interfering  with^  larger  charities  to  which  the  same  principle  would  not 
apply. 

2026.  Why  should  not  it  aj^ly  ? — Because  they  are  already  subjects  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  trustees  are  able  to  do  as  nrach  good  with  them' as 
pdssible.  It  is  these  small  sums  which  do  not  da  the  amount  of  good  that  they 
nnght  do. 

2027.  Do  you  mean  that,  speaking  generally,  when  you  get  large  sums  they 
are  applied  in  a  satisfactory  way  ?— Yes. 

2028.  You  think  they  are  now  applied  in  a  satisfactory  way  ? — I  think  they 
are;  I  should  say  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  really  and  truly  I  cannot  name 
a 'Single  exception  myself. 

2Q2g.  In  which  money  is  not  satisfactorily  applied  r-«-In  wUeh  monejris  not 
satisfactorily  applied ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  parishes,  and  I  have  told 
you  of  my  own  parishes,  where  we  Imve  a  surplus  that  is  unapplied,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  that  is  either  waste  or  misapplioatioBw     I  do  n<A  admit  it,  aiid» . 
on  the  contrary^  I  deny  it. 

2030.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  waste  of  money  if  it  is  spent  ia  jl  way 
which  could  be  shown  not  t6  be  substantially  beneficial  to  the  recipient.    Sup^*  - 
posing  it  was  shown  that  it  wm  not  substantially  beneficial  to  the  class  who  1 
received  it,  you  would  not  call  that  waste  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  - 

whether 
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whether  it  is  substantially  beneficial  or  not.  What  one  man  <wonld  diink  proper 
.and  right  another  man  might  think  altogether  wrong. 

.2031.  Do  yoa  think  the  giving  of  brrad  at  the  cfauroh  door  isauboftai^aHy 
beneficial  or  not  r— tThat  depends,  again,  an  circamstances. 

^S03'^.  You  ha^re^experiesioa  of  mieh  ewes  r —Yea. 

2033.  ^  you.  thinks  from  your  experianee  in  the  City,  it  is  generally  bene- 
ficial, or  not  r — There  are,  of  course,  and  must  be  netessarily  in  aJi  distrifautioas 

:  amounting  in  the  aggr^te  to  a  lafge  ansount,  ctrors  and  mislaket.    lYou 
cannot  investigate^  every  application  for  assistance. 

2034.  You  toldoia  that  you  preferred  the  plan  of  having  five  Commisiionia^, 
as  proposed  in  the  Private  BllL  What  sort  of  persons  do  you  oonteoaplalaais 
being  Commissioners  on  the  scheme  of  the  Private  Bill,  and. how  should  you 
suggest  tliey^should  be  appointed,  it  aays  A.  JB;  and  C.  D.,  ^^hereafter  referred 
to  as  ^the  nominated  Commissioners,"  shall  be  two  Commissioners*'? — ^Tboie 
Commissioma^  are  Commsssioners *  who^  in  my  opinion,  diould  be  .selected  by 
the  trustees. 

.2035.  And  ought  to  be  ;t£usteeB  themselves? — ^They  should. he,  or  should 
iiave  been,.truatees  themselves^  or  cfaurcbwardens;  J  am  not  ^atalL  paitiGular 
.as  to  which. 

2036.  But  you  said  you  thought  thatthaving  five  Commissioners  would  have 
a  valuable  influence  in  diacomraging  appeals  ? — Yes,  Ido  say^o. 

2037.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  so  whether  these  nominated  Commis- 
.  sioners  who  were  appointed  were  persons  who  knew  anything  of  lawor  not?— -Yes. 

2038.  You  would  propose  they  should  dt  to  decide  these  legal  ifuesiioBB, 
although  they  themselves ^  might  not  have  any  legal  knowledge? — Ves,  I  da  not 
see  any  objection  to  that  at  all^  because  we  lawyers  have  to  sit  beneath  the 
criticism  and  judgment  of  many  people  who  are  not  lawyers,  in  many  inatauces. 

2039.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  way  to  enooura;i!e  appeals  if  you  had 
cases  iieard  by  a  tribunal  which  had  not  legal  knowledge? — I  do.not  think  that 
is  an  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  this.  Her  Mtijesty  may  appoint  two 
persons,  and  they  may  be  the  legal  element.  You  want  something  more  than 
the  legal  element' or  the  local  element.  You  want  also  the  interested  elemeot ; 
the  element  of  interest  in  the  subject-matter. 

2040.  You  object  very  strongly,  as  1  understand,  to  the  nomination  of  any 
members  of  the  new  governing  body  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board? — Yes. 

2041.  Do  you  know  how  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  composed  ? — 1 
only  know  this*  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  that  I  have  cast 
about  in  my  own  mind,  whoever  they  may  be  composed  of,  to  find  out  what 
they  have  got  to  do  with  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London.  They  are  without 
the  City,  and  you  are  dealing:  with  City  charities. 

2042.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  how  they  are  composed  ? — I  do  not. 

2043.  Of  course  I  can  understand  you  would  object  to  the  Board  if  you  do  not 
know  who  they  are.  Do  I  understand  you  to  contemplate  that  no  part  of  this 
money  is  to  go  outside  the  City  ? — No,  the  suiplus  I  have  said  many  times,  it  is 
quite  fit  and  proper  should  go  outside  the  City  if  it  cannot  be  properly  applied 
inside. 

2044.  Why  should  not  persons  be  chosen  from  a  body  representing  the  people 
outside  the  City  to  administer  the  surplus? — They 'might,  perhaps,  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a  body  I  object  to  their  sending  any  members  to  act  on  the 
Commission. 

2045.  Not  on  the  Commission  but  on  the  new  governing  body  r — Yes. 

2046.  If  the  surplus  is  to  be  administered  ourside  the  City,. do. not  you  think, 
it  fair  that  the  population  outside  the  City ;  that  is  to  say,  a  population  of 
4,000,000  as  compared  with  a  population  of  50,000,  should  be  represented  on 
the  body  to  administer  the  fund  ?— I  think  they  should  be  represented,  but  not 
by  an  interested  body.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  School  Board, 
and  Zion  College,  all  have  tlieir  own  particular  interests  to  serve. 

2047.  In  what  sense  is  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  an  interested  body? 
*-In  securing  their  share,  I  was  going  to  say  of  the  plunder,  but  I  mean  funds. 

2048.  Chairman.']  How  would  you  represent  the  outside  world  on  the  Com- 
mission ? — in  the  way  in  which  we  propose  to  do  it  by  our  Bill ;  Her  Majesty  to 

'  appoint  15  persons.     I  think  that  would  be  a  suSicient  representation  of  the 
outyide  "worid. 
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*204g.  Out  of  how  many  ? — Fifteen  out  of  60. 

2050.  Mr.  Bryce.']  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  Metropohtan 
Asylums  Board  is  interested  in  getting  their  share  of  the  funds ;  for  what  pur- 
pose do  you  suppose  they  would  try  to  get  it  ? — If  they  have  no  interest  I  want 
to  know  why  they  are  put  in  the  Bill.  If  you  would  pardon  me  I  would  only 
answer  that  question  by  asking  another.  If  they  have  no  interest  in  the  matter^ 
why  are  they  put  in  the  Bill  ? 

2051.  Our  view  is  that  they  are  interested  because  they  represent  the  rate* 
payers  of  London  ;  that  is  the  view  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Public  Bill ;  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  there  because  they  represent  the  London  ratepayers  ? — 
Then  would  not  that  purpose  be  better  answered  by  allowing  the  Corporation  to 
nominate  more. 

2052.  Does  the  Corporation  represent  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis? — 
I  think  it  does. 

2053.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  think  it  does  practically, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  :  It  is  one  of  the  allegations  put  forward  in  its  favour 
by  the  suppoi-ters  of  the  Public  Bill,  that  the  resident  population  of  the  City  is 
lately  diminished.  If  that  be  correct,  it  must  be  occasioned  by  their  going  to 
reside  out  of  it,  and  in  that  case  they  pay  rents,  rates^  and  taxes  where  they  re- 
side, and  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  considered  as  representing  ratepayers 
outside  the  City  as  any  one  else.  The  Corporation  is  mostly  composed  of  such 
people. 

2054.  You  said  the  Corporation  of  the  City  properly  represented  the  rate- 
payers of  the  metropolis,  I  ask  you  to  explain  that  r — I  think  the  Corporation 
is  composed  of  people  who  live  outside  the  City  in  all  directions^  and  are  equally 
as  much  ratepayers  as  those  who  never  go  into  the  City  at  all,  and  therefore 
they  represent  interests  outside  the  City  as  well  as  in  the  City. 

205.<).  They  do  not  represent  persons  outside  the  City,  although  they  may  be 
ratepayers  themselves  ?— They  do  not  represent  persons  outside  the  City,  further 
than  I  have  defined  in  my  last  answer. 

2056.  Mr.  William  Lawrence."]  With  regard  to  the  last  question,  you  have 
been  asked  as  to  the  representation  on  the  Board,  and  as  to  whether  members 
of  the  Corporation  represent  other  districts  besides  the  City  of  London,  are 
you  not  aware  that  the  majority  x)f  the  members  of  the  Corporation  live  outside 
the  City^  and  many  of  those  occupy  representative  positions  in  the  places  where 
they  reside  outside  the  City  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2057.  As  churchwardens,  as  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
as  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  other  matters  ? — Yes* 

2058.  Upon  that  question  you  were  asked  whether  they  represent  any  places 
besides  the  City  of  London  where  their  business  is  actually  carried  on,  and 
many  of  them,  I  believe,  are  very  active  in  the  districts  in  which  they  happen 
to  reside? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  the  City  Solicitor,  to  wit. 

2059.  Then  you  have  been  asked  some  questions  with  regard  to  official  trus* 
tees.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  aft  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
law  compelling  all  moneys  left  for  charitable  purposes  to  be  vested  in  official 
trustees  and  not  in  trustees  in  the  usual  way  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  inju- 
dicious to  do  so,  because  you  at  once  take  away  from  the  trustees  the  interest 

.  and  the  inducement  they  have  to  keep  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  and  properly  perform  their  duties.  In  course  of  time  I  believe 
you  would  lose  that  class  of  trustees  whom  you  now  have  in  the  City  of  London. 

2060.  I  am  asking  whether  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  an  alteration  should 
'  be  made  in  the  law  that  persons  bequeathing  money  to  charities  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  official  trustees,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  appointed  under  their  bequests  ? — I  should  say  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  law  should  be  altered  in  that  respect.  It  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
one  great  drawback^  it  would  seriously  discourage  and  diminish  such  acts  of 
benevolence. 

2061 .  You  have  also  been  asked  whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Freshfield  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  number  of  residential  inhabitants  increasing  in  the  City  of 
London  ;  I  believe  you  coincide  with  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  an 
increase  of  residential  inhabitants? — Yes,  and  I  go  somewhat  further  than  he  did« 

2062.  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  persons  em* 
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ployed  in  the  City  of  London,  men,  women^  lads,  and  girls,  is  increasing  almost 
daily  in  the  various  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  City  of  London?--  Yes,  I  am 
sure  of  it  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

2063.  And  this  increase  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  City  of  London  ?— I  see  no 
signs  of  any  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary. 

2064.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  sleeping  aecommo* 
dation  in  the  City  of  London  now  unused  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  in- 
habited hoose  duty  upon  these  large  premises?— I  am  quite  satisfied  of  one 
thing,  that  there  would  be  many  more  people  avail  themselves  of  the  City  for 
residential  purposes  if  it  did  not  entail  at  once  the  burden  of  inhabited  house 
duty  upon  the  whole  premises.  The  high  rents  hitherto  asked  may  also  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

2065.  And  under  the  prestnt  circumstances  a  large  amount  of  sleeping 
accommodation  in  the  City  is  actually  wasted? — I  do  not  like  thej  word 
•*  wasted." 

2.i66.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  sleeping  accommodation  unused?— 
Yes,  unused. 

2067.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.']  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  something  you  said  with  regard  to  appljring  some  of  these  funds  to  the 
purposes  of  secondary  or  technical  education.  1  understood  you  to  be  in  favour 
of  that  ? — Yes. 

2068.  You  will  include  technical  education  ? — I  presume  so. 

2069.  I  did  not  quite  understand  something  you  said.  I  think  you  gave 
as  a  reason  for  that  opinion  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  School  Board  bad 
rendered  inefficient  some  of  the  existing  schools?— What  I  meant  by  that  was 
that  the  action  of  the  School  Board  had  stopped  altogether,  not  by  order  but 
practically,  most  of  these  small  minor  preparatory  scSiools  to  whidi  people  in 
the  liumble  classes  used  to  send  their  children,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  ju<it 
above  the  class  that  go  to  the  Board  Schools ;  they  are  unprovided  tor»  and  in 
course  of  time  we  shall  find,  and  in  fact  it  is  being  found  out  now,  that  the 
people  who  are  educated  at  the  Board  Schools  are  receiving  such  an  education 
that  the  children  of  clerks  and  others  are  being  left  in  the  rear  altogether. 

'J070.  But  1  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  present  schools  founded 
by  the  School  Board  of  London  provide  anything  like  a  secondary  education  r 
—No. 

2071.  But  they  provide  a  better  class  of  education  than  used  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  City  schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

2072.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  sum  of  money  is  spent  upon 
education  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  various  parishes  ? — 1  have  not  gone 
into  that  question  at  all.  I  know  that  very  large  sums  of  money  are 
spent,  more  especially  by  the  City  Guilds  and  the  Corporation  on  education. 

2073.  The  effect  of  the  London  School  Board  schools  has  been  to  stop  a 
good  mtiny  of  the  schools  that  previously  supplied  a  good  or  fair  education  r— ^ 
That  is  the  effect  that  I  intended  to  convey. 

2074.  And  therefore  you  think  that  funds  which  are  now  applied,  or  have 
been  largely  applied  to  these  elementary  schools,  should  be  taken  and  given  to 
the  purposes  of  secondary  education  ? — Yes. 

2075.  Do  you  confine  that  only  to  the  City  ? — No,  not  only  to  the  City. 
I  say  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  whole  metropolis. 

2076.  Mr.  Firth.'\  1  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  nith  regard  to  what 
you  said  as  to  your  disbelief  in  actual  waste  or  misappropriation,  and  the 
question  I  should  ask  you  would  be  this :  Whether  when  the  parish  of  St. 
Mildred,  Bread-street,  expended  in  a  single  year  out  of  an  income  of 
1,276  i.  3«.  Sd.y  116/.  19^.  7  rf.  i»  refreshments  for  themselves  and  dinners, 
and  539/.  6^.  Sdf.  in  aid  of  the  poor's  rates,  making  a  total  of  about 
656/.  5^.  \Qd.  for  those  two  purposes  only,  or  more  than  half  the  income, 
you  would  consider  that  not  to  be  a  waste  and  misappropriation?— I  should  like 
to  know  the  fects  first. 

2077.  1  am  giving  you  the  facts  r — No,  pardon  me,  you  are  only  giving  me 
the  result,  as  I  understand  you,  of  those  accounts ;  but  that  does  not  give  any 
explanation  as  to  how,  or  under  what  circumstances,  or  under  what  authority, 
the  money  was  so  expended.     I  have  given  you  an  instance  in  my  evidence  of 
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one  ca8e  in  my  parish  in  which  money  is  applied  in  lessening  the  poor's  rates. 
If  anything  like  the  same  circumstances  existed  in  the  instance  you  have  cited 
as  in  that  which  1  have  mentioned,  1  should  say  certainly  it  was  a  justifiable 
payment. 

2078.  I  am  reading  from  the  accounts  themselves ;  perhaps  you  would  like 
them  more  exactly  read ;  the  accounts  supplied  by  the  trustees  of  the  parish 
themselves  ? 

2079.  Chairman.]  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  considered  the 
application  to  the  payment  of  poor  rates  may  be  a  perfectly  legal  application, 
and  one  which  you  would  justify  ? — It  may  be,  for  aught  I  know. 

2080.  Mr.  Horace  DavejfJ]  It  depends  on  the  trust  on  which  the  property  is 
held  ? — Yes;  I  have  cited  a  case  this  morning,  and  read  the  words  of  one  of  our 
endowments  where  it  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  poor  rates. 
**  My  sole  intention  being  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  parishioners."  Now  I 
think  that  money  applied  from  that  to  lessen  the  poor  rates  is  a  perfectly 
justifiable  application  of  the  money. 

2081.  Mr. /'irM. J  Supposing  these  were  endowments  left  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  poor,  would  you  consider  the  items  I  have  read  from  the 
accounts  supplied  by  the  authhrities  were  or  were  not  a  proper  expenditure  of 
the  money  ? — I  should  say  it  would  be  a  most  improper  expenditure  of  the 
money. 

2082.  The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  with  regard  to  what 
you  said  as  to  the  London  School  Board  having  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
You  are  cognisant  of  the  provision  of  the  30th  section  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869,  to  the  effect  that  funds  which  are  left  for  purposes  which 
have  failed,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governors,  be  appropriated  to  purposes 
of  education.  I  will  read  it  to  you  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  it  ? — I  will  take 
your  explanation. 

2083.  ^^^  y^^  familiar  with  it  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

2084.  There  is  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  where  endowments  for  these 
purposes  have  failed,  or  are  larger  than  the  amount  required  for  the  objects 
existing,  such  as  doles,  murriage  portions,  redemption  of  prisoners  and  captives, 
relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt,  loans,  apprenticeship  fees,  advancement  in  life, 
and  so  on,  or  any  purposes  which  have  failed  altogether,  they  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  governing  body  be  applied  for  educational  purposes  ?  — Yes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body. 

2085-  Exactly  so ;  that  I  will  come  to.  Putting  that  out  of  the  way  you 
would  scarcely  suggest  that  the  London  School  Board,  representing  by  direct 
election  4,000,000  of  people,  had  not  an  educational  interest  in  these  funds, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  gorerning  body? — I  should  still  think  it  is  a 
far-fetched  interest. 

2086.  Why  r — Because  the  School  Board, />n/w4yha>,  is  supported  by  rates ; 
and  I  should  think  that  was  their  specific  representative  character,  the  large 
amount  of  rates  they  levy.- 

2087.  Taking  that  clause,  setting  apart  the  consent  of  the  governing  body, 
which  was  put  in  by  one  of  the  Members  when  it  passed  through  the  House, 
and  which  we  know  is  not  given,  for  what  educational  purposes  would  you 
think  that  the  surplus  funds  of  these  endownments  might  be  usefully  applied  ? — 
For  educational  purposes. 

2088.  But  for  what  educational  purposes  r — I  have  explained  that  not  only 
my  view,  but  the  view  of  those  I  represent,  is  in  favour  of  secondary 
education. 

2089.  Mr.  Freshfield  said  the  same  thing  ?~I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

2090.  Would  your  view  of  secondary  education  be  met  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  giving  secondary  instruction  to  which  children  of  elementary  School 
Board  schools,  and  other  elementary  schools  should  proceed  by  means  of 
scholarships  ? — I  do  not  at  present  see  any  objection  to  such  a  scheme. 

2091.  Chairman,.']  I  rather  understood  you  before  to  say  you  intended  these 
schools  to  be  for  a  somewhat  higher  class  of  children  than  go  to  the  Board 
Schools  ? — At  the  same  time  1  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  shut  out  those 
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from  the  Board  Schools  who  have  shown  themselves  hy  their  capacity  fit  to  go 
higher, 

2092.  Mr.  Ftrlh.]  The  cost  of  such  a  scholarship  sufficient  for  maintenance 
at  the  school  being  paid  out  of  the  surplus  funds? — Do  you  mean  the  exhibi- 
tions being  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  parochial  charities  ? 

2093.  Yes  ? — lliat  would  be  rather  incompatible  with  the  notion  which  I 
have, 

2094.  What  is  that  ? — That  it  should  be  for  a  different  class  of  children  than 
those  who  go  to  the  Board  Schools. 

2095.  Now,  you  are  going  back  on  your  answer  to  the  question  the  Chairman 
put  to  you.  You  said  you  would  not  exclude  the  poorer  class  of  children  ? — 
Provided  they  got  their  exhibitions  or  scholarships  from  other  sources.  If  you 
apply  these  funds  to  the  Board  School  exhibitions  or  scholarships^  you  then 
take  them  away  from  the  class  of  children  which  I  think  should  he  provided  for. 

2096.  You  do  not  propose  or  you  would  not  admit  the  case  of  elementary 
school  children  or  Board  School  children  being  supplied  with  the  cost  of  their 
secondary  education  r — From  other  sources, 

2097.  From  this  source? — I  should  object  to  it  from  this  source. 

2098.  You  say  this  is  for  a  higher  class  in  your  judgment  than  the  Board 
School  children?-  For  a  class  more  neglected  than  the  Board  School  children. 

2099.  But  a  higher  class  ?— A  higher  class,  and  more  neglected, 

2100.  Which  class  are  you  alluding  to? — A  higher  class  than  those  who 
attend  the  Board  Schools. 

2101.  A  higher  social  class  ? — Yes. 

2ro2,  Could  you  point  out  to  me  any  ground  whatever,  either  in  precedent, 
in  law,  or  in  justice,  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  these  endowments  on 
which  you  base  the  contention?— Simply  because  that  I  believe  the  class  of 
children  I  refer  to  are  more  neglected  in  point  of  education,  while  everything  is 
given  to  those  of  a  still  lower  class  who  habitually  attend  the  Board  Schools, 

2103.  But  if  the  children  of  the  class  you  are  ^peakinjj  of  choose  to  attend 
the  Board  Schools,  as  they  do  in  Americ  a,  they  would  be  adequately  provided 
for  ?— Of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  many  faniilics  and  many  children  will 
not  go  lo  the  Board  Schools.  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  to  force  them 
there  if  there  are  means  of  affording  them  education  in  a  difierent  way.  At  the 
same  time,  if  there  are  any  scholars  from  the  Board  Schools  who  have  shown,  by 
their  capacity,  that  they  are  fitted  for  something  belter,  then  let  them  go  by  all 
means.     How  they  are  to  be  paid  for  1  have  not  yet  considered. 

2104.  Do  I  finally  understand  you  upon  that  point  to  base  this  opinion  that 
where  endowments  are  left  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  they  ought  in 
secondary  schools  to  be  made  available  for  a  class  above  the  poor  only  ^ — As  an 
abstract  principle  I  should  say  I  could  not  say  that  with  consistency,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  that  the  children  of  a  better  class  than  those  who  are 
going  to  the  Board  Schools ;  not  much  above,  but  still  better,  and  who  will  not 
go  to  the  Board  Schools,  are  neglected  as  regards  education. 

2105.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? — I  should  like  to  see  them  provided  for. 
I  know  in  Lombard-street  many  of  the  bankers  say  if  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners would  give  us  a  scheme  which  would  enable  us  to  educate  the  children 
of  our  clerks  who  are  receiving  only  small  salaries,  it  would  be  un  inestimable 
boon. 

2 1 06.  My  difficulty  is  this,  how  you  can  reconcile  such  an  appropriation  with 
the  fact  that  the  funds  were  left  to  the  very  poor  r  — For  this  reas(m,  that  I 
think  the  poor  children  are  now  amply  provided  for  in  the  Board  Schools. 

2107.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  if  there  were  no  poor  left  in 
a  City  parish,  then  you  may  take  a  rather  wider  range  for  your  charity  ? — We 
ccme,  then,  to  a  definition  of  poor. 

2108.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  financial  effect  of  the  City 
Bill  upon  charities  which  you  are  connected  with  ?— In  what  respect? 

2109.  How  much  would  the  City  Bill  take  from  them  r — I  should  say  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  would  be  about  the  surplus  ;  tliat  is  a  very  roujjh  estimate. 

2110.  You  think  that  would  be  the  effect  generally  through  the  City? — I 
apply  that  generally  to  the  City. 
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2111.  Then,  assuming  that  the  City  Charities  are  worth  about  120,000/. 
a-year,  we  may  reckon  that,  according  to  your  view,  the  City  Bill  would  take  a 
surplus  fund  from  them  to  an  amount  of  from  25,000  L  to  30^000/.  a-year? — 
I  should  think  that  would  be  about  it. 

2112.  It  would  leave  you  in  the  management  of  your  existing  property? — 
Yes. 

21 1:{.  And  it  would  leave  you  to  dispose,  as  you  have  done  hitherto,  of  that 
portion  of  your  fund  which  you  consider  to  be  tlie  parochiiil  funds  applicable  to 
charity  ? — Yes. 

2114.  How  much  does  that  consist  of? — I  am  not  able  to  state  that  at  all,  for 
I  only  know  of  three  or  four  instances  of  the  kind. 

2115.  In  your  own  charities  ? — I  think  mine  is  about  the  most  favourable 
example  ;,  that  is  to  say,  the  income  is  larger  than  I  know  of  in  other  cases. 

2116.  How  much  is  it  in  your  own  case? — In  one  parish  it  is  480  /.  a-year, 
and  in  the  other  about  200  Z.,  I  should  think. 

2117.  Therefore  those  would  be  left  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  now  are  ? — As 
they  now  are. 

2118.  Have  you  considered  what  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  would  be  as 
regards  the  surplus  funds  of  your  charities ;  how  much  would  be  the  burplus 
there  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Bryce's  Bill. 

2119.  Would  it  be  very  much  larger?  -It  would  be  very  much  larger ;  in 
fact,  I  do  not  think  ihere  would  be  anything  left  for  anybody. 

2120.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Freshfield  that  the  general  results,  as  regards 
the  surplus,  of  the  two  Bills  would  be  about  the  same  ? — I  should  think  from  the 
very  stringent  provisions  of  Mr.  Bryce^s  Bill,  and  the  definitions  there  given, 
that  vtry  much  more  would  come  into  the  shape  of  charitable  endowments  and 
Surplus.* 

2121.  Can  you  form  a  rough  estimate  from  your  own  case  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

2122.  Take  your  own  charities;  instead  of  a  fourth,  would  it  take  three- 
fourths  from  you  r  —  No  ;  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  so  very  much  larger. 
I  must  answer  that  question  again  hy  asking  you  whether  I  am  to  eliminate 
what  I  call  the  private  parish  property  r 

2123.  Of  course  you  are  to  take  that  out ;  I  mean  you  are  to  assume  that 
would  go  into  the  surplus  ? — Then  I  should  think  the  result  would  be  as  I  said 
just  now,  to  leave  nothing  for  anybody.  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  in  its  present  shape, 
and  with  its  present  provisions,  framed  as  they  are,  would  absorb  everything. 

2124.  Then  you  differ  very  much  from  Mr.  Freshfield  as  to  the  result  of  the 
two  Bills? — i  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  here  when  Mr.  Freshfield 
gave  his  evidence,  and  as  I  said  just  now,  I  have  not  read  his  evidence. 

2125.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  take  it  from  me  that  his  opinion 
was  that  the  two  Bills  would  not  differ  very  much  in  their  general  results  as 
regards  the  surplus  that  would  ultimately  be  disposable  for  other  purposes?— I 
wish  you  to  understand  1  have  not  considered  that  point  at  all. 

2 1 26.  After  all,  is  not  that  the  main  thing  which  we  the  Committee  have  got 
to  look  to ;  how  much  will  be  disposable  for  other  purposes  than  it  is  now  used 
for  ? — It  appears  to  me  the  main  point  for  the  Committee  to  consider  is  how  that 
surplus,  which  it  is  admitted  would  exist,  no  matter  what  its  extent,  can  be 
best  dealt  with  and  disposed  of. 

2127.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  I  wish  to  ask  through  the  Chairman  one  ques- 
tion which  I  omitted  ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  time  the  five  Com- 
missioners under  the  Private  Bill,  or  the  three  Commissioners  under  the  Public 
Bill,  would  take  in  examining  these  charities,  and  framing  schemes  for  the 
management  of  them  ? — The  five  Commissioners  could  naturally  dispose  of  the 
question  in  groups  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  Commissioners  could  take  one  set  of 
charities,  and  the  other  Commissioners  could  take  another  set,  and  be  proceed- 
ing simultaneously,  whereas  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  three  Com- 
missioners to  dispose  of  the  charities  in  that  way,  and  therefore  the  work  in 
the  one  case  would  be  expedited  half  as  much  again. 

2128.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  what  time  it  would  take  for  the 
doing  of  this  ? — I  should  think,  under  the  PubUc  Bill,  we  might  look  for  the 

result 
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result  of  the  inquiry  in  about  two  years^  and  under  the  other  Bill  in  about 
12  months. 

2129.  Twelve  months  the  Private  Bill,  and  two  years  the  Public  Bill;  that  is 
your  opinion  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion  only. 

2130.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  another  suggestion  or 
another  opinion  has  been  thrown  out  that  instead  of  the  three  Commissioners 
under  the  Public  Bill,  or  the  five  Commissioners  under  the  Private  Bill,  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  take  the  whole  management  of  the  affair  in  their 
own  hands,  irrespective  of  this  special  Commission.  What  is  your  view  as  to 
their  doing  it,  and  as  to  the  time  they  would  take  before  they  would  have  the 
affair  finished  ? — I  have  a  rooted  objection  to  Commissions  and  Boards.  I  always 
find  they  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  incur  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
and  ultimately  satisfy  no  one.  Therefore  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  in  any  shape  or  way  meet  the  object  of  either  of  these 
Bills,  because  the  object  is  to  benefit  these  charities,  and  not  to  keep  the  thing 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  the  same  as  we  have  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  uith  regard  to  dealing  with  our 
charities. 

2131.  Then  I  will  put  it  to  you,  supposing  it  be  determined  to  hand  over  all 
these  charities  (or  examination,  and  arrangemeut  and  settlement,  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  is  it  your  view  that,  consistent  with  the  present  amount  of 
busine^  in  thdr  hands,  they  are  likely  to  dispose  of  it  more  easily,  more 
quickly,  and  more  satisfactorily  than  the  Commission  under  the  one  Bill  or  the 
other  ?— Certainly  not;  I  do  not  think  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  would 
be  able  to  dispose  so  efficiently  and  so  rapidly  of  the  business  under  either  of 
these  Bills  as  the  special  Commissioners  proposed. 

2 132.  Do  you  say  this  irom  some  knowledge  and  experience  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  dealt  with  business  and  schemes 
which  you  have  been  personally  concerned  in  f — I  would  rather  not  make  any 
statement  as  regards  the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  has  been  my  experience 
of  all  public  Commissions  and  Boards. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Chairman.']  That  is  your  last  witness. 

Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.l  That  is  my  last  witness.  Mr.  Pearce  would  like/ 
if  you  would  permit  it,  to  put  in  a  plan  that  has  been  coloured  to  show 
which  are  the  parishes  which  we  profess  are  represented  by  persons  who 
attended  these  meetings. 

Chairman.']  By  all  means.     {The  same  was  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Ernest  Law  was  then  heard  to  address  the  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  in  support  of  the  Private  Bill. 

Mr.  Rickards  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Petition  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate,  and  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  words  in  the  14th  Section  of  the  Public  Bill,  *^  to 
such  extent  as  the  Commissioners  may  think  desirable  ;  "  but  expressed 
himself  coutent,  in  the  event  of  the  Committee  deciding  to  proceed  with  the 
Public  Bill,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  funds  of  the 
parish  which  he  represented  should  be  appropriated  outside  that  parish.  In 
the  event  of  the  Committee  deciding  to  proceed  with  the  Private  Bill,  the 
learned  CourMsel  to  be  heard  either  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  or  in 
fiiTouT  of  a  clause  of  exemption. 

Mr.  Jeune  was  then  heard  to  address  the  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Petition  of  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus-the-Martyn 
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MEMBERS   present: 


Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Horace  Davey. 

Mr.  Firih. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.^Bryce. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Kidley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot 

Mr.  Corry. 


Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edivin  Freshfield,  re-called ;  and  Examined. 

Chairman.']  I  believe  you  want  to  make  some  explanation  to  the 
tee  ? — In  my  evidence  the  other  day  I  stated  what  was  not  correct,  in 
icular. 

Do  you  wish  to  say  something  by  way  of  explanation  ? — When  my 

was  sent  to  me  to  go  through  it,  I  checked  it  with  the  parts,  and  there 
art  I  have  stated  which  is  not  correct.  It  is  in  answer  to  Questions 
il3,  1614,  and  1615. 

Mr.  Claude^  Baggallajf.']  I  believe  you,  under  a  misapprehension  of  fact, 
>mething  in  answer  to  those  questions  which  you  now  wish  to  put 
\ — If  you  please. 

Will  you  give  the  answers  afresh  as  you  would  wish  them  to  stand  to 
ir  questions  ? — Question  1612  is,  "  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  or  not 
?re  the  Charity  Commissioners  frame  schemes  for  the  future  administra- 
L  charity  it  is  the  invariable  practice,  or  I  will  say  almost  invariable 
,  to  vest  the  property  in  the  official  trustee  ? "  1  should  wish  that  to 
th  only  the  word  **  No,"  as  answer. 

The  next  question,  1613,  is  what? — ** Where  they  settle  schemes 
le  Endowed  Schools  Act  is  not  that  the  case  "  ? — ^The  answer  should  be 
own  case  there  was  the  following  clause  inserted :  ^  All  real  estates,  not 
pyhold,  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  charity,  shall  from  and  after 
ing  of  this  scheme,  vest  in  the  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Lands  and  his 
rs,  in  trust  for  the  Charity.'  The  title  deeds  show  that  the  property  is 
ject  to  certain  customary  services  of  the  Manor  of  Steeple  Claydon,  and 
lyment  of  a  quit  rent."  Then  as  to  1614,  I  think  I  should  answer  to 
1 1  do  not  know. 

Then  in  answer  to  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
you  wish  to  say  ? — I  should  like  the  words  **  I  do  not  think  there  is 
;  about  official  trustee  there,'*  taken  out,  because  there  is. 

Have  you  anything  further  to  do  r — Nothing. 

Sir  Thomas  AclandJ]  It  is  an  alteration  of  substance  ? — It  is  an  altera- 
let ;  that  is  the  reason  of  my  being  here. 

Mr.  Claude  BaggallayJ]  Will  you  look  at  your  answers,  1512,  1513, 
id  1616,  made  ih  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  by  the  hon.  and 
Members  for  Christchurch  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  explain  shortly 
1  came  to  make  the  mistakes  which  you  then  made?— I  gave  the 
mthout  having  the  scheme  and  deeds  before  me;  that  is  actually 
happened ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  property  is  managed  under  a  lease 
as  granted  in  1868,  before  the  scheme  was  made  in  1871^  and  it  has 
een  continued  under  the  lease,  and  until  I  looked  at  the  scheme  last 

check  my  evidence,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  official  trustee  had  any- 
do  with  the  scheme. 

2142.  Now, 
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2142.  Now,  I  understand  you,  you  wish  your  answer  to  number  1612  to  be 
simply  "  No  **  r— If  you  please. 

2143.  And  your  answer  to  1513  to  be  what?  Will  you  give  your  answer 
again  to  that  as  you  wish  it  to  be  ? — ^*  In  my  own  case  it  was  so  as  above 
stated." 

2144.  Your  answer  to  1514  you  wish  to  be  what?— ''I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  any  other  cases.'' 

2145.  Your  answer  to  1515  should  be  what?— "Mary  Barnes'  Charity^" 
May  i  say  that  these  alterations  do  not  make  the  least  difference,  in  my 
opinion. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  evidence  should  be 
corrected. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deUberated. 

After  some  time  the  parties  were  re-admitted. 

Chairman.^  The  Committee  have  decided  that  your  present  evidence 
shall  appear  immediately  after  your  previous  evidence,  and,  of  course,  you 
may  add  a  note  to  your  previous  evidence  calling  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Freshfield.]  May  I  add,  my  only  object  in  coming  here  was  that  the 
Committee  might  not  tliink  that  I  have  kept  back  anything. 

Chairman.^  We  quite  understand  that.  You  have  no  further  evidence 
to  give  ? 

Mr.  Freshfield.']  No. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell  (a  Member  of  the  House),  sworn. 
Examined  by  the  Committee. 

2146.  Mr.  BryceA  I  think  you  were  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  City  Parochial  Charities  ? — 1  was. 

2147.  And  are  now  a  Member  of  the  City  Guilds  Commission  ? — I  am. 

2148.  And  have  also  been,  for  a  good  manyyeai'S  past,  a  Poor  Law  Guardian 
in  the  East  of  London  ? — I  have  been  for  many  years  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  for 
the  parish  of  Sr.  George'sin-the-East. 

2149.  And  have  taken  a  considerable  interest,  for  a  number  of  years,  there 
and  elsewhere  in  questions  of  poor  law  administration? — A  great  interest. 

2150.  I  think  you  are  also  Chairman  of  an  Institution  called  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Committee? — I  am,  and  have  been  for,  I  think,  four  or  five 
years. 

2151.  Will  you  state  the  object  of  that  institution? — ^The  object  of  that 
institution  is  to  find  permanent  assistance  for  poor  persons  whose  case  falls 
within  the  conditions  which  we  consider  necessary  before  we  help  them,  and 
indirectly  in  that  way  to  aid  the  better  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  three 
great  parishes  in  which  out-of-door  relief  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  or  is  in 
the  process  of  being  abandoned. 

2152.  Those  parishes  are  what? — The  parish  of  Whitechapel,  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  and  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  I  would  observe  that 
for  five  years  now  no  new  case  whatever  has  been  put  on  for  out-of-door  relief, 
and  that  form  of  relief  is  almost  entirely  extinguished. 

2153.  I  think  you  are  also  a  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board? — 
I  am. 

2154.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  relating  to  points  that 
arise  upon  the  Public  Bill,  and  the  diflFerences  between  the  two  ;  as  regards  the 
question  of  the  Commission  which  is  proposed  by  both  Bills  to  inquire  into  the 
City  Parochial  Charities,  would  you  state  the  grounds  you  have  for  thinking 
the  Commission  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill  of  tliree  Commissioners  to  be  the 
proper  plan  ? — In  contradistinction   to  that  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill  ? 

2155.  Yes;  that  is  five  Commissioners ;  two  of  them  to  be  nominated,  and, 
as  we  have  been  told  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Private  Bill,  out  of  the  trustees  of 
the  existing  charities  ? — I  think  that  the  Commission  proposed  by  tlie  Public 
Bill  would  be  more  Ukely  to  consist  of  persons  who  would  approach  the  question 
vrith  liberal  views,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  matter  they  had  to  deal  with,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  persons  of  a  higher  position* 

0.79.  T4  2156.  Should 
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2156.  Should  you  thiiik  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
legal  element  on  the  Commission  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be,  undoubte^lly, 
on  the  temporary  Commission. 

215,7.  That,  I  understand,  was  the  view  of  the  Royal  Commissioners;  they 
have  suggested,  in  their  Report,  that  one  member  should  be  one  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  r — Yes. 

2158.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  proposition  in  that  Bill,  that  for 
the  parishes  in  the  second  schedule  there  should  be  one  new  governing  body 
super^eding  the  existing  body  of  trustees?— I  think  that  under  the  scheme 
proposed  in  tlie  Public  Bill,  you  would  get  a  body  of  men  applying  general 
principl  s  over  the  whole  of  the  area  to  which  these  charities  would  apply,  and 
the  line  of  action  that  would  be  taken  by  them  would  be  better  understood  by  the 
public  than  if  those  charities  were  administered  by  a  number  of  different  autho- 
rities, not  all  of  them,  undoubtedly,  likely  to  proceed  on  true  principles,  whatever 
some  might  do. 

2159.  Should  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  expense? 
— I  should  think  a  very  great  saving  of  expense.  I  understood  that  the  proposal 
under  the  Private  Bill  is  not  to  vest  the  legal  estate  of  the  trusts  in  the  official 
trustee. 

2160.  That  is  SO;  but  also  the  Private  Bill  proposes  to  keep  these  bodies  of 
trustees  existing,  even  if  the  property  were  vested  in  official  trustees,  while 
according  to  the  system  of  the  Public  Bill,  the  property  would  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  existing  trustees.  What  objections  do  you  see  to  keeping  on 
foot  this  very  large  number  of  bodies  of  trustees  in  the  small  area  of  the  City  ? 
— We  thought  that  their  administration,  as  far  as  we  could  gather  from  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission,  was  not  an  economical  administration, 
that  there  was  expense  attaching  to  this  form  of  administering  the  trusts,  which 
might  very  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  would  be  dispensed  with  if  there  was 
one  administering  body  for  the  whole  of  the  Parochial  Charities,  exclusive  of  the 
five  or  six  larger  parishes. 

2161.  What  do  you  conceive  the  result  of  that  would  be  upon  the  amount  of 
surplus  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  over  the  whole  Metropolis  at  large  ? 
— I  think  there  would  be  a  better  promise  of  a  large  surplus.  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  have  not  seen  the  Private  Bill,  I  ha^e  the  memorandum  that  has  been 
printed  with  reference  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  suppose  that  if 
the  Private  Bill  became  law,  these  various  bodies  of  trustees  should  devote 
as  much  as  they  could  of  the  funds  to  the  locality  which  they  are  supposed  to 
represent,  and  of  course  the  more  that  is  abstracted  for  these  local  purposes, 
some  of  which  are  very  questionable  in  their  use  and  advantages,  the  less 
there  would  be  left  for  the  general  surplus  to  be  distributed  over  the 
Metropolis.  Might  I  say,  too,  as  another  reason,  the  whole  tendency 
of  legislation  lately  with  reference,  at  all  events,  to  the  Poor  Law,  has  been  to 
extend  the  area,  certainly,  in  the  City,  and  in  London,  not  only  for  contribution 
to  the  funds  out  of  which  the  poor  are  maintained,  but  also  ta  delocalise  the 
administration  as  much  as  possible.  The  whole  of  the  City  no\v  is  treated  as 
one  parish,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  which 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  and  which  contains  very  much  the  idea 
of  the  general  body  of  trustees  under  the  Public  Bill,  or  b  at  least  in  harmony 
with  it. 

2162.  What  was  the  impression  produced  upon  you,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  by  the  evidence  which  was  given  with  regard  to  tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  charity  funds  in  the  smaller  City  parishes  now? — The  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  was  that  it  was  extremely  mischievous,  and  betokened  a 
want  of  intelligence  and  information  upon  this  subject. 

2163.  Should  you  conceive  that  it  could  with  propriety  be  said  that  a  large 
part  of  the  funds  now  spent  in  the  parochial  charities  in  the  second  schedule 
parishes  was  wasted  ? — I  should  think  a  very  large  portion  worse  than  wasted. 

2164.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? — ^To  take  the  case  of 
apprenticeships,  for  instance,  there  are  sums  of  money  which  have  been  be- 
queathed for  an  object  that  appears  to  have  become  entirely  obsolete.  The 
evidence  went  to  show  that  there  was  not  only  a  want  of  young  people  to  be 
apprenticed  but  a  dearth  of  masters  requiring  them.  I  can  call  to  mind  some 
instances  where  the  fund    that   should   have    been    applied    to  apprentices 
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for  want  of  objects  was  applied  to  other  purposes  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  pensions  and  the  doles;  all  the  mischief 
which  usually  attaches  to  that  form  of  benevolence,  if  you  can  call  it  benevo- 
lence, is  to  be  found  in  the  City  in  a  very  large  degree,  bfcause  there  are  very 
large  sum's  for  doles  and  large  sums  for  pensions.  There  appears  to  have  been 
also  no  correspondence  whatever  between  those  who  administered  the  poor  rate 
in  the  City  and  those  who  administered  these  doles  ;  and  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  there  were  persons  who  were  receiving  relief  in  both  forms  upon  whom  it 
was  worse  than  wasted,  because  it  interfered  with  and  destroyed  all  the  natural 
inducements  to  industry  and  thrift  that  are  implanted,  1  hope,  in  our  nature. 
In  fact,  it  created  a  premium  upon  indolence. 

2165.  What  effect  had  it  upon  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  City  ?— I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  trace  the  large  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  ('ity  to 
that  particular  reason,  but  undoubtedly  the  City  of  Londcm  contains  a  very 
undue  number  of  paupers.  There  is  a  return  which  we  had  put  in  which  shows 
that.  On  the  first  week  of  January  1879  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the  population 
in  the  City  of  London  was  1  in  16.  This  was  a  return  that  was  sent  in,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Headley,  the  poor  rate  inspector  for  the  metropolitan  district. 
It  is  official ;  it  came  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  was  subject  to 
correction  upon  examination. 

2166.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  That  is  in  the  Report  of  your  Commission  ? 
—Yes. 

2 1 67.  What  page  ? — Page  26.  Whereas  in  some  parishes  outside  the  City 
you  will  find  there  are  only  1  in  107,  taking  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area 
the  proportion  is  1  in  37,  which,  I  think,  is  a  Uttle  better  than  the  general  pro- 
portion for  England  and  Scotland  now.  I  think  it  is  something  worse  than 
1  in  37  generally.  Well,  then  again,  as  reo^ards  the  cost,  the  effect  upon  the 
rate,  the  actual  cost  of  out  relief  per  head  of  population,  calculated  on  the  cost 
in  the  first  week  of  January,  was  4^.  4^(1.  per  person,  whereas  in  the  parish  which 
I  represent  as  a  guardian  the  cost  is  only  2|t/. 

2168.  Chairman.]  What  parish  is  that?— St.  Georges-in-the- East ;  and  there, 
1  am  liappy  to  say,  we  have  very  few  endowed  charities  indeed. 

2169.  Mr.  William  Lawrence']  Twopence  three  fartliings  per  person  relieved? 
—No,  2i  d.  estimated  on  the  population  of  the  district. 

2170.  Mr.  Brt/ce.]  Can  you  mention  any  other  instances  of  funds  in  the 
City  Parochial  Chiirities  which  you  consider  to  be  wasted,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  general.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  tliere  are  a  number  of  old  eccle- 
siastical bequests  for  lectures  and  sermons,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  there  were, 
undoubtedly.  There  were  a  number  of  bequests  for  lectures  which  were  really 
sermons,  the  origin  of  which  is  rather  doubtfid.  I  think  in  several  of  the 
parishes  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  lecture.  Nobody  attended,  and 
the  thing  has  lapsed.  Again,  the  amount  of  admittedly  ecclesiastical  charities, 
about  which  there  could  be  no  question,  has  become  so  much  increased  by  the 
properties  from  which  they  are  derived,  increasing  in  value,  that  1  conceive 
there  has  been  an  ahsolute  difficulty,  and  an  honest  difficulty,  in  applying  them 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

2171.  may  1  take  it,  that  in  saying  you  think  this  property  wasted,  it  is  quite 
possible  it  may  be  wasted  without  the  trustees  being  to  blame  for  the  waste  ?— 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  it. 

2172.  The  trustees  have  been  so  fettered  by  the  terms  of  the  bequests  that 
they  could  not  help  wasting  the  money  ? — 1  hey  could  not  help  themselves. 
They  kept  up  the  charities  and  the  furniture  and  structure  of  the  churches  in 
high  order.  But  then,  when  all  was  done  in  the  way  of  expending  money, 
there  was  some  surplus  still  to  be  applied. 

2173.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  the  doles  the  same  remark  would  apply,  that 
the  waste  in  many  cases  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  money,  not  to  any  fault  of  their  own  ?— They  were  obliged  to  spend 
the  money  in  doles  unless  they  applied  for  a  new  scheme  to  relieve  them  of  such 
a  mischievous  compulsion. 

2174.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  use  of  doles  generally? — First 
of  all,  that  they  reduce  wages.  They  directly  reduce  them  where  the 
doles  are  of  considerable  amount,  and   imlirectly  invariably  reduce  them  by 
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attracting  people  of  the  lower  orderg  to  a  district  in  larger  numbers  than  a 
legitimate  demand  for  their  labour  would  account  for.  Then,  again, 
they  appear  to  have  a  very  bad  moral  effect.  Those  who  have  been  m  receipt 
of  them  for  a  long  time  you  generally  do  not  find  as  independent  as  you  would 
desire.  They  have  a  charm  about  them  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain. 
It  came  under  my  own  observation  in  the  City,  not  as  a  Commissioner,  but  as 
an  attendant  at  a  church  where  a  dole  was  being  administered,  that  the  bread 
given  to  one  person  certainly  could  not  have  been  worth  above  6  d.  In  that  case 
a  special  niessenger  had  been  sent  for  it  for  two-and-a-half  miles.  I  asked  him 
whether  that  was  remunerative,  and  whether  he  was  paid  for  his  travelling  and 
for  the  work  that  he  did.  Well,  he  said,  he  was  not  paid  in  money,  but  that 
the  dole  went  to  a  blind  person  who  could  not  very  well  come  himself.  A  lad 
of  about  18  was  thus  employed  to  fetch  it,  and  the  blind  man  always  pave  him 
his  dinner.  I  said,  **Does  he  give  you  the  bread  for  your  dinner?  '  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said,  ^*  he  gives  me  meat  for  my  dinner ;"  so  that  in  that  case  the 
person  in  receipt  of  the  dole  must  have  f)arted  with  good  meat  of  some  kind  for 
dry  bread.  That  explains  what  I  mean  by  the  charm  that  attaches  to  these 
doles.  It  is  un explainable,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee can  call  lo  mind  instances  of  that  sort  in  their  own  experience. 

2175.  Will  you  look  at  the  16th  clause  of  the  Public  Bill  and  just  tell  us  what, 
from  information  derived  from  being  on  the  Royal  Commission  and  your  ex- 
perience  as  a  poor  law  guardian,  you  think  are  the  principles  which  ought  to 
determine  the  application  of  these  funds  over  the  metropolis  at  large.  You  see 
the  objects  which  are  suggested  in  Clause  16  of  the  Public  Bill  ? — Yes  ;  that 
contains  a  recital  of  the  schemes  ^*  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parisii." 

2176.  I  wish  you  to  say  what  usually,  from  your  experience  as  a  poor  law 
guardian  and  otht  rwise,  you  think  would  be  the  best  means  of  applying  these 
funds,  or  the  principles  on  which  the  application  ought  to  proceed  ? — ^^1  here  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  my  mind  how  to  apply  any  endowed  charity  well. 
How  to  apply  it  in  the  way  that  will  be  least  mischievous  is  always  the  form  in 
which  the  question  has  presented  itself  to  my  consideration,  and  as  I  grow  older 
I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  diminishes  of  solving  that  question.  But  on  the 
whole  I  thought,  as  it  is  natural  I  should  think  from  my  name  being  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill,  that  these  purposes  were  as  likely  to  be  as  good  as  any  others, 
or  better  than  many  others.  With  reference  to  one  particularly,  namely,  that 
of  preserving,  providing,  and  maintaining  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds 
or  drill  grounds,  available  for  the  poor  inhabitants  or  for  all  inhabitants,  that 
seems  to  me  unquestionably  a  good  use  of  the  money.  Well  then  with  reference 
to  the  others,  as  far  as  endowed  charities  go  to  assist  efforts  made  by  the 
poor  providentially,  1  think  they  do  good  ;  but  if  it  is  intended  that  the  main- 
tenance of  libraries  and  the  education  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  the  promotion  and  extension  of  provident  institutions,  is  to  relieve  any 
class  of  society  of  the  first  duty  \a  hich  they  have  to  provide  those  objects 
themselves,  then  again  I  think  our  Bill  would  not  be  doing  niuch  good. 

2177.  Mr.  Horace  Davey?]  What  do  you  say  to  museums  and  public  libraries  ? 
— I  think  they  are  still  open  to  the  same  remark;  perhaps  a  museum  not  so 
much  as  a  public  library. 

2178.  Mr.  Brf/ceJ]  You  would  conceive,  would  you  not,  that  the  money  being 
once  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  museum  or  buying  of  the  books,  there  would 
not  be  a  nsk  in  future  that  it  could  do  any  harm ;  it  would  be  rather  like  the 
case  of  an  open  space  or  recreation  ground ;  you  have  sunk  your  money  ? — It 
would  depend  on  what  the  books  were  and  how  they  were  used.  That 
is  not  a  question  which  I  answer  without  having  made  inquiry  into  the 
question.  I  have  been  into  public  libraries  in  great  towns  and  I  have  asked 
the  librarians,  '*  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  books  are  most  frequently 
called  for,**  and  I  have  been  told,  **  You  may  see  the  list,"  and  I  have  found 
certainly  a  very  small  demand  for  several  books  that  I  am  quite  sure  you  would 
be  most  anxious  should  be  very  generally  read  and  studied,  and  a  great  demand 
for  what  might  be  termed  light  literature,  which  is  very  refreshing  no  doubt. 

2179.  Have 
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2179.  Have  you  anything  particular  to  say  about  the  clause  relating  to  pro- 
vident institutions  which  I  think  you  have  taken  some  interest  in  ? — Yes,  so  far 
as  the  money  is  to  go  in  aid  of  provident  institutions  which  originate  with  the 
people  themselves  and  in  aid  of  their  own  effort,  I  am  for  such  an  application  of 
the  money,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  money  applied  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provident  institution,  we  will  say  in  St.  Geoi^eVin-the-East,  which 
would  interrupt  any  efforts  the  people  are  making  to  provide  those  things 
themselves. 

2180.  Your  idea  would  be  that  it  should  be  so  applied  as  to  stimulate 
effort,  and  not  to  supersede  it? — ^To  provide  them  with  the  land  and  the 
building,  and  so  on.     Thnt  is  very  costly  and  very  difficult  to  get. 

2181.  With  regard  to  a  clause  in  the  Private  Bill  which  I  will  read  you,  the 
Private  Bill  proposes  this  application  of  the  funds  **To  the  providing  pensions 
for  reduced  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  resident  within 
the  Metropolis,  their  wives  and  widows,  under  suitable  restrictions  as  to  age 
and  other  qualifications;"  that  is  on  page  22,  sub -section  1.  I  should  like 
your  opinion  as  to  that  proposal? — I  understand  that  this  is  to  be  pensions  for 
professional  men  who  have  been  in  practice  in  the  City. 

2182.  1  know  nothing  about  it,  except  what  it  says  for  itself?— I  do  not 
think  the  City  would  thank  the  Promoters  of  this  Bill  for  a  scheme  which 
induced  incompetent  persons  to  come  within  the  City  to  practise  upon  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  the  consequences  of  their  incom- 
petency in  their  old  age,  by  a  grant  from  charitable  funds. 

2183.  Do  you  think  that  that  proposal,  taking  it  altogether,  is  one  not  only 
open  to,  but  rather  strongly  liable  to  abuse  ? — It  would  be  liable  to  abuse  if  it  is 
thereby  meant  to  invite  incompetent  professional  men  who,  in  conseauence  of 
their  incompetency,  become  reduced  in  their  circumstances,  into  the  City.  Of 
course  it  would  be  liable  to  abuse  under  such  circumstances. 

2184.  Would  there  be  a  tendency  for  persons  to  discharge  themselves  of  their 
own  moral  obligations  by  endeavouring  to  be  generous  out  of  the  public 
charitable  funds  ? — Undoubtedly  there  would. 

2185.  Would  it  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  moral  obligations  and  to 
open  a  door  to  jobbery  ?  -  It  would  lead  to  neglect  of  moral  obligations ;  I  do 
not  know  about  the  jobbery,  but  I  should  think  it  would  not  matter  very  much 
to  whom  it  was  given  individually.  The  thing  is  so  generally  mischievous  that 
I  should  not  much  care  who  got  the  money. 

2 1 86.  By  the  Private  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  new  governing 
body  which  the  Private  Bill  constitutes  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  is ;  I  take  it  in  the 
City  Bill  this  applies  to  the  application  of  the  suq>]us. 

2187.  Chairman.']  That  method  of  application  stands  first? — Yes. 

2188.  And  therefore  one  would  presume  it  to  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant  one? — ^I  also  observe  that  it  is  printed  in  italics.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  emphasizing  it. 

Mr.  BfyceJ]  No,  that  is  in  order  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  in  the  other 
Bill. 

2189.  Chairman.']  Standing  first,  it  would  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  supreme 
importance  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  marshalling  it  before  relief  to  be  given  to  the  poorer 
classes. 

2190.  Mr.  Brt/ce.]  With  regard  to  the  governing  body  proposed  by  the 
Public  Bill,  what  do  you  conceive  ought  to  be  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
governing  body  ought  to  be  composed.  Look  at  Clause  42  of  the  Public  Bill, 
and  Clause  33  of  the  Private  Bill,  and  you  will  see  the  two  governing  bodies  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  I  am  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  two.  First  of  all  as 
regards  numbers,  there  are  17  in  one  case,  the  case  of  the  Public  Bill,  and  60,  I 
think,  in  ihe  case  of  the  Private  Bill.  Well,  then,  the  governing  body  which  is 
designed  under  the  Public  Bill,  I  think,  is  one  that  is  likely  to  take  a  more 
general  view  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  so  peculiarly  local  as  the  governing 
body  under  the  Private  Bill.  Again,  50  members  of  a  governing  body  seem 
extremely  unmanageable.     I  should  think  the  result  of  your  having  50  members 
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of  a  governing  body  would  be  that  there  would  be  perha)>s  12  or  13  of  them 
to  really  do  the  work  of  the  governing  body,  and  perhaps  originate  some 
good  measures  which  would  be  questioned  by"  the  remaining  38,  who  would 
defeat  them  on  a  vote. 

2191.  I  think  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  that  there  should  be 
representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  the  new  governing  body  r 
—Yes. 

2  92.  And  that  is  followed  in  the  Publicj  Bill  ?— So  far,  it  is. 

21 93.  What  was  the  reason  why  the  Royal  Commission  chose  the  Metropolitan 
Asylunris  Board  to  send  representatives  ? — Because  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  is  a  representative  body  from  ail  the  parishes  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

2194.  Including  the  City? — Including  the  City;  they  are  elected  to  the 
Metropolitan  /Asylums  Board  by  their  fellow  guardians,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  number  of  nominated  members  who  are  put  on  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  1  do  not  know  how  many.  One  honourable  Member  of  this  Committee 
is  a  Member.  1  am  told  by  the  honourable  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  tliere  are  15  nominated. 

219.5.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  How  many  does  the  Asylums  Board  consist 
of? — Sixty  Members  ;   45  elected,  and  15  nominated. 

2196.  Mr.  Bryce^  Do  you  conceive  from  whjit  you  saw  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  tiie  surplus  to  be  applied  over  the  metropolitan  area  ought  to  be  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  parochial  charity  revenues  ? — Yes  ;  1  think  it 
would  be ;  the  population  of  the  City  has  become  so  small. 

2197.  Considering  the  need  of  the  present  applications  inside  the  City  ? — Yes. 

2198.  You  would  conceive  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  ought  to  go  into 
surplus  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  the  City, 
or  to  complain  of  it.  They  have  been  very  much  the  creatures  of  circumstances, 
from  which  I  hope  they  will  be  relieved. 

2199.  That  is  also  the  view  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill  generally  ? — ^There 
was  very  little  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  anything  that 
could  be  termed  a  dishonest  application  of  the  funds.  I  think  only  one  or 
two  instances  were  given  in  which  you  could  clearly  see  that  there  had  been  a 
dishonest  application  of  the  funds. 

2200.  I  may  ask  you,  as  one  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of 
the  Public  Bill,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  brought  in  that  Public 
Bill  to  make  any  imputation  on  the  trustees  ? — Certainly,  no  reflection  whatever. 

2201.  May  I  take  it  you  conceive  that  the  Metropolis  at  large  ought  to  have 
a  majority  of  members  on  the  new  governing  body  as  compared  with  the  City  ? 
—I  think  so. 

2202.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  part  which 
you  yourself  took  in  drawing  up  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  or  any 
statement  to  make  to  the  Committee  on  that  subject  ? — The  truth  was,  that  at 
the  time  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  drawn  I  was  extremely 
unwell  or  recovering  from  a  very  severe  illness,  and  perhaps  I  acquiesced  in 
some  of  the  propositions  there  that  I  might,  if  I  had  been  in  stouter  health, 
have  questioned  a  little.  There  were  one  or  two  points  upon  which,  as  the 
Committee  are  aware,  I  could  not  entirely  agree  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow 
Commissioners,  especially  that  part  of  the  report  which  referred  to  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  charities.  Sir  Farrer 
Herschell,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  was  good  enough  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  upon  that  subject,  to  which  I  very  willingly  assented,  and  put 
my  name.  Then  I  thought  we  had  not  been  quite  precise  enough  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  applications  of  the  charities.  We  did  not  sufficiently  condemn 
the  application  of  the  charities  to  the  provision  of  articles  of  first  necessity,  and 
therefore  I  added  a  short  memorandum  myself  on  that  point.  I  admit  at  once 
that  the  Public  Bill  no  doubt  does,  in  its  provisions,  go  beyond  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  to  some  extent,  but  I  nm  prepared  to  stand  by  that 
advance. 

2203.  To  stand  by  the  Bill  ? — Yes,  by  the  advances  which  is  made  in  the  Bill, 
^204.  Where  the  Bill  differs  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  your 

present  judgment  is  in  favour  of  the  Bill? — in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

2205.  Is 
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2205.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  nothing 

to  volunteer.  «         . ,      ^  , 

2206.  I  may  perhaps  ask  you  whether  you  have  at  all  considered  a  proposal 
which  appears' in  the  Private  Bill,  to  exempt  from  the  Commission,  unless  with 
the  consent  of  the  trustees,  any  scheme  less  than  50  years  old  ? — Yes. 

2207.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  am  aware  of 
the  difference  between  the  proposals  in  the  two  Bills  ;  the  proposal  in  the  Public 
Bill  is  that  only  those  charities  shall  be  exempted  from  the  scope  and  powers  of 
the  temporary  Commission,  which  have  been  created  within  60  years,  and  that 
would  leave  the  Commission  to  deal  with  all  schemes  which  are  of  a  recent 
formation ;  but  the  Private  Bill  excludes  the  schemes  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  50  years  from  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 

2208.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  ?~  I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  thing 
to  do.  I  think  we  have  very  much  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  the  terms 
upon  which  schemes  should  be  drawn,  and  there  would  be  a  very  strange  and 
marked  inconsistency  at  once  established  between  some  of  the  new  schemes, 
thouo^h  they  have  been  considered  good,  and  the  schemes  which  will  probably 
arise'out  of  the  action  of  the  new  Commission,  if  it  were  formed,  which  would 
be  undesirable.     Such  a  contrast  would  not  be  pleasant. 

2209.  Would  it  not  also  be  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  consolidate 
charity  funds  and  apply  them  to  pretty  large  objects,   because  the  existence  of 
the  present  schemes  would  prevent  a  re-arrangement  of  charity  funds  for  larger 
objects,  which  would  be  very  desirable  r— Undoubtedly  it  would.     I  might  add 
also,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  in  mentioning  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee, my  own  feeling  is  very  strong  about  the  powers  that  are  given  to  per- 
sons to*  devote  money  for  an  indefinite  period  of  years  for  a  particular  object. 
I  never  can  conceive  why  a  State  permits  such  a  thing.     Here  is  a  difficulty 
which  the  Committee  are  dealing  with ;  how  to  deal  with  these  charities  which 
have  become   obsolete,  which   were  founded  with  good   objects,  and  which 
were  perhaps  fitted  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  •*  pious  founder,*' 
and   although    it   is   manifest  that   many   of   them,  should    be  diverted  to 
other    objects,    or    should    be    differently  applied,    there    is   a    great    diffi- 
culty in  doing  it.     It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  others,  that  if 
some  statutory  provisions  were  made  by  which  persons  should  not  will  and  dis- 
pose of  property  for  a  long  period  of  years,  except  on  the  understanding  that 
at  periods   of  50,   or   30,   or   40   year?,  those  bequests  should  be  subject  to 
Parhamentary  revision ;  we  should  then  be  checking  or  putting  a  stop  to  an 
evil,  which  1  am  sure  we  must  all  feel  at  the  present  moment,  is  embarrassing 
Parliament  and  trustees  all  over  the  kingdom. 

2210.  I  may  take  it,  therefore,  you  think  that  the  object  of  the  refoi*m  of 
these  charities  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  defeated,  if  schemes  made  within 
60  years  are  exempt  from  its  operation  ?— Yes,  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  schemes,  whether  they  are  the  schemes  of  this  new  Commission, 
or  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission,  or  schemes  that  have  been  settled 
by  the  courts  of  equity,  or  new  bequests,  or  new  trusts,  I  am  in  favour  of  it 
being  clearly  understood  that  all  such  dispositions  of  property  should  be  made 
subject  to  the  understanding  that  the  nation  or  Parliament  might  revise  them, 
and  apply  them  where  it  was  needed   to  objects  more  suitable  to  the  existing 

time. 

2211.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  The  opinion  which  you  have  just  expressed  is  in 
accordance  vnth  the  third  paragraph  of  the  dissent  with  your  name  attached  to 
it,  which  appears  in  the  third  paragraph  at  page  13  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

:22i2.  You  say,  "I  think,  too,  that  where  a  small  foundation  created  for  a 
particular  purpose  has,  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  enormously  in- 
creased in  value,  and  can  no  longer  be  applied  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  foundation,  it  cannot  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  founder,  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  increase,  would  have  desired  that  the  increment  should  be  used 
for  the  same,  or  even  similar,  purposes  to  those  for  which  he  destined  his 
orioinal  benefaction"  ?— That  is  retrospective.  I  want  to  go  further  pros- 
pectively, and,if  possible,  lirnit  in  future  the  "  pious  founder's  "  powere  of  disposal. 
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2213*  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  if,  instead  of  inserting  a 
new  and  temporary  commission  in  the  Bill,  the  Charity  Commission  were 
inserted? — My  own  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  new  Commission.  It  is  just  a 
point  that  one  would  like  to  hear  argued  in  Parliament ;  I  do  not  like  to  urge 
my  own  opinion  here. 

22 14.  Do  not  you  think,  all  the  information  at  the  present  time  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Charity  Commission,  it  would  be  at  some  future  time  a  great 
saving  of  trouble  ? — I  should  think  the  Charity  Commission  have  plenty  to  do 
at  present ;  their  hands  are  quite  full.  I  observe  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  is  in 
the  room ;  he  will  be  examined^  and  he  will  be  more  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion than  1  am. 

.2215.  Did  you  ever  make  the  question  of  the  receipt  by  individuals  of  these 
particular  doles  the  subject  of  your  own  personal  investigation  ? — Yes,  I 
nave. 

2216.  Would  you  mind  shortly  stating  your  experience  in  that  respect  to  the 
Committee  r — I  have  found  cases  in  the  City  in  which  people  were  deriving 
what  I  thought  a  very  much  better  income  from  parochial  relief,  and  from 
these  doles,  than  they  could  expect  to  make  by  honest  industry.  I  think  I 
once  calculated  that  a  person  of  middle  age  might  go  into  the  City  of  London, 
and  if  matters  were  administered  as  they  are  now  in  respect  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  of  the  charities,  he  might  fairly  calculate  upon  having  an  income  of  from 
33  L  to  35  /.  a  year  out  of  the  rate,  and  out  of  the  charities. 

2217.  If  he  had  went  and  lived  there? — If  he  went  therewith  that  specific 
object;  not  to  work,  but  to  get  what  he  could  out  of  the  poor  rate,  and  the 
endowed  charities. 

2218.  Did  not  some  individual  cases  come  specially  under  your  notice  ? — Yes, 
there  were  some. 

2219.  Y(»u  found  persons  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  from  doles  and 
also  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief? — I  had  very  little  time  to  devote  to  it,  but 
I  found  tiiis  case  of  a  family  in  the  City  who  were  working  for  a  well- 
known  fir  til,  and  had  been  for  many  years.  The  mother  and  daughters,  who 
were  then  grown  up,  and  the  son  had  been,  while  so  working,  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief,  which  was  wholly  unneeded.  It  was  not  wanted  in  any  veay 
whatever.  They  were  perfectly  open  with  me  on  the  subject.  They  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  hesitation  whatever  in  revealing  the  state  of  things.  I  said, 
"  Are  you  in  receipt  of  this  relief  now,**  and  I  vras  told,  "  No,  because  we  have 
applied  for  a  dole  or  a  pension.*'  I  think  it  was  a  pension  in  that  case,  and  the 
relieving  officer,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  woman,  had  stepped  round  to  say 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  that  he  should  take  them  off  the  out-door  relief 
before  they  made  the  application  for  the  pension.  And  therefore,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  needing  the  poor  relief,  but  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
going  to  apply  for  the  pension,  the  officer  struck  them  off*  the  list. 

2220.  You  have  explained,  in  what  is  generally  known  as  some  of  the  very 
poor  parishes,  how  verv  small  the  poor  rate  is,  and  how,  in  a  contigious  neigh- 
bourhood, a  very  wealtny  union  has  a  very  high  poor  rate.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  not  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  individuals,  but  can  you  in  any  way  in 
general  terms  account  or  state  any  grounds  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
existence  of  a  high  poor  rate  in  a  very  wealthy  union  and  a  very  small  poor  rate 
in  a  very  poor  union  ? — The  way  I  account  for  it  is  this,  that  in  a  very  wealthy 
union  they  can  afford  to  do  it.  Anybody  who  has  watched  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  poor  rate  in  Eugland  will  find  that  the  poor  rate,  certainly  in  respect  of  out- 
of-door  relief,  rises  as  times  get  better  and  falls  as  times  get  worse ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  charge  for  out-of-door  relief  in  England  I  suppose  has  never  been 
heavier  than  in  1872,  and  I  think  not  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  and  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  unemployed  poor  and  depression 
in  agriculture  and  trade.  I  explain  it  in  this  way,  that  the  giving  of  that  form 
of  relief  is  a  thing  that  satisfies  the  impulse  of  the  guardian  for  the  time  being 
who  does  not  so  much  consider  really  the  necessity  for  the  relief  as  the  comfort* 
able  results  of  complying  with  the  request  of  people  to  be  helped  in  this  way, 
strengthened  by  a  feeling  on  his  part  that  the  times  are  so  good  he  can  afford 
the  charge. 

2221.  A  sort 
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2221.  A  sort  of  feeling  of  easy  going  generosity  ? — Yes,  but  when  trade  and 
agriculture  get  worse,  the  rate  be{i;ins  to  be  really  felt,  and  there  is  more  care 
in  the  administration  of  it.  What  I  would  like  to  say  is,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  I  am  stating  with  regard  to  the  figures  of 
out-door  relief. 

2222.  The  general  tendency  must  be  to  reduce  wages,  and  with  that  you 
must  inflict  an  injury  greater  or  less  on  the  whole  community  r  —  Yes ;  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  in  my  own  mind  that  it  reduces  wages  and  has  a  very  bad 
moral  efFect,  not  more  upon  the  lower  orders  than  it  has  on  the  upper  class  and 
the  middle  class  who  give  the  money. 

2223.  Will  you  state  the  objects  of  the  provident  institution  with  which  you 
are  connected  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  ? — The  object  of  that  association  is  to 
afford  pensions,  sufficient  weekly  or  monthly  sums  of  money  to  persons  who 
upon  inquiry  made  by  the  members  of  the  committee  are  found  to  fall  within  the 
conditions  which  we  have  imposed  by  the  rules  for  the  administration  of  that  form 
of  assistance  ;  among  others,  that  they  must  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  that  they 
must  be  resident  within  the  parishes  where  the  out-door  relief  is  being  done 
away  with,  that  their  relations  and  their  old  masters  are  doing,  however  little  it 
is,  all  that  they  possibly  can  do  for  their  help.  When  1  speak  of  relations, 
whether  they  are  under  any  legal  obligations  or  otherwise,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  with  us.  We  should  prefer  a  case  where  the  neighbours  help  a  person 
to  one  where  they  were  giving  no  help.  We  find  that  a  sum  of  about  700  /. 
a  year  (our  income  is  about  700  /.  a  year,  which  we  have  given  to  us)  about 
meets  the  cases. 

2224.  In  preference  to  funds  of  this  nature  being  given  for  objects  such  as 
you  have  described,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  capital  should 
be  spent,  and,  somehow  or  another,  that  the  money  should  be  disposed  of? — 
You  are  now  talking  of  the  charitable  trust  fund. 

2225.  Yes  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  think  so  myself;  that  is  why  I  was  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  purchase  of  land  for  open  spaces. 

2226.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  event  of  any  new  governing  body  for  these 
charitied  being  formed,  in  the  event  of  building  operations  being  carried  on  in 
densely  crowded  parts  of  London,  that  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  in  laying 
out  squares,  and  that  the  central  portion  of  the  square  might  be  bought  by  the 
new  governing  body  ? — I  think  that  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  poorer  classes.  When  I  tell  you  that  about  the  only  open  space  that  we 
have  in  St.  George's-in-the-£ast  has  been  acquired  by  sacrificing  the  greater 
part  of  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church,  removing  the  tombstones,  and  by 
the  throwing  into^the  same  ground  an  open  space  that  belonged  to  a  dissenting 
chapel  adjoining,*  you  can  quite  understand  how  anxious  I  should  be  to 
see  some  better  provision  made  for  gardens  and  open  spaces  for  the  people 
there. 

2227.  You  entirely  approve,  do  not  you,  of  the  provisions  in  the  Public  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  official  trustee  r  —  1  do. 

2228.  Although  it  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  management  of 
the  property  ?— As  I  understand  it,  nothing  but  the  legal  estate  will  be  vested 
in  the  official  trustee.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  in  any  possible  way 
introduce  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  the 
administration  of  the  charity. 

2229.  Do  you  consider  that  allegations  to  the  efFect  that  the  vesting  of  the 
property  in  the  official  trustee  would  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty, must.be  made  under  some  misapprehension  r — I  should  think  so ;  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  I  should  think  so.  I  know  charities  in  the  country  where 
the  property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  any  interference  with  the  administration. 

2230.  Mr.  CubittJ]  With  regard  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society  to 
which  you  have  referred,  do  you  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  for  all  you 
wish  to  do  ? — We  never  relieve  unless  we  relieve  adequately. 

2231.  Is  the  money  that  you  get  from  private  persons  sufficient  for  the 
demands  made  on  you? — It  has  been  up  to  the  present  moment.    We  are 
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always  in  apprehension  when  the  year  comes  round,  but  we  have  lived  through 
at  present. 

2232.  Do  you  think  this  provision  of  the  City  Bill  to  which  the  honourable 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  directed  your  attention,  dealing  with  pensions, 
might  be  so  modified  as  to  come  within  your  ideas  of  a  beneficial  charity  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  could,  for  this  reason.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
possibly  get  the  extremely  searching  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  cases  made 
by  trustees  of  a  fund  to  which  they  do  not  contribute,  that  you  get 
made  by  the  committee  who  furnish  the  funds.  I  would  say  with  regard  to  this 
pension* society  we  have  no  paid  officers  ;  the  inquiry  is  made  personally  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  After  the  case  has  first  gone  through  the  scrutiny 
of  the  poor  law  officers,  and,  secondly,  through  the  scrutiny  of  the  officers  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  when  it  ultimately  comes  under  the  inquiry  of 
those  who  find  the  money,  circumstances  are  found  about  some  cases  which  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  paid  officers,  and  which  perhaps  throw  the  case 
entirely  out  of  the  category  of  those  which  we  could  relieve. 

2233.  in  fact,  you  think  it  essential  that  such  a  society  should  be  kept  up 
rather  by  funds  from  individuals  than  charity  funds  ? — I  am  entirely  of  that 
opinion  myself. 

2234.  With  regard  to  the  doles  which  have  been  alluded  to,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  number  of  bodies  in  the  City  which  distribute  doles,  causes  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  their  distribution  ? — Yes,  we  found  that  out,  I  think,  in  the 
inquiry  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

2235.  Is  it  your  recollection  of  tlie  evidence  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
people  to  be  receiving  money  from  more  than  one  set  of  trustees  at  the  same 
time  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  and  also  I  would  say  that  we  found  a  strange  contradic- 
tion in  the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  this  application  of  doles,  and  in  their 
theory  about  them.  For  instance,  in  answer  to  questions  which  I  put 
myself  especially  to  the  clergy,  there  was  a  very  general  consent  of  opinion 
that  the  doles  were  useful  and  did  good ;  and  to  more  than  one  witness 
I  put  this  question:  "Well,  believing,  as  you  say  you  do,  that  these  doles 
of  bread  and  meat  are  of  really  great  advantage,  and  that  the  parish 
could  hardly  do  without  them,  have  you  ever  in  your  lifetime  contributed  one 
penny  towards  the  extension  of  this  form  of  charity  ?**  and  I  never  found  that  a 
clergyman  or  a  witness  had  done  so. 

2236.  As  to  the  open  spaces,  is  not  it  a  fact  that  there  are  two  bodies  already 
legally  constituted  who  can  take  the  management  of  them ;  at  present  I  think 
the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  certainly 
legal  powers  tor  managing  them? — I  was  not  aware  of  that;  I  am  ignorant 
upon  that  point. 

2237.  If  that  is  so,  and  any  money  from  these  charities  were  devoted  to  such 
objects,  it  would  do  away  with  the  objection  of  having  to  provide  a  new  board  of 
trustees  to  manage  them  ? — Yes,  I  conceive  that  would  be  one  result,  certainly. 

2238.  And  that  would  be  a  desirable  result? — I  think  bo. 

2239.  The  same  would  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  money  were  devoted  to 
convalescent  hospitals,  that  existing  hospitals  could  administer  the  money  ? — I 
do  not  quite  follow  that  question. 

•-240.  That  money  given  over  to  a  convalescent  hospital  would  be  spent  once 
for  all  r — Do  you  mean  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  ? 

2241.  For  the  purchase  of  the  building  ^ — ^Yes. 

2242.  It  would  not  require  a  permanent  body  of  commissioneris  ? — No. 

2243.  With  regard  to  the  representative  body  recommended  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission,  I  think  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  Royal  Commission  that  it 
should  be  representative  of  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

2244.  But  I  think  they  felt  a  difficulty  in  actually  recommending  a  board 
which  would  come  up  to  those  requirements? — Yes. 

2245.  And,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  was  intended 
more  as  a  sketch  than  apian  that  they  were  definitely  fixed  to  r  —Yes  ;  I  think 
that  was  quite  our  case. 

2246.  With  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  funds,  I  think  the  Commissioners  did 
not  consider  it,  in  the  terms  of  their  reference,  that  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act 
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of  1860  was  a  question  they  could  go  into  to  any  extent  ?-— No,  they  did  not. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Commission. 

2247.  And  the  general  opinion  was  that  if  that  Act  was  further  applied  or 
amended  it  would  release,  very  beneficially,  a  very  great  extent  of  ecclesiastical 
funds  ? — Yes. 

2248.  As  to  the  memorandum  which  has  been  alluded  to,  signed  by  yourself 
and  Sir  Farrer  Herscbell,  do  you  recollect  whether  that  memorandum,  in  its 
present  form,  was  ever  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Commissioners  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that ;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not.  I  can  say  this, 
that  Sir  Farrer  Herscbell  did  not  submit  it  to  me  in  the  Commissioners'  room. 
It  was,  I  think,  in  the  House  that  I  saw  the  manuscript  of  it,  or  it  was  sent  to 
me  down  ia  the  country. 

2249.  All  I  wish  to  imply  by  the  question  is,  that  it  is  uncertain  that  certain 
others  of  the  Commissioners  might  not  agree  in  certain  parts  of  that  merno^ 
randum  ? — Some  others  might ;  but,  undoubtedly,  all  would  not,  because  the 
propositions  that  are  contained  in  Sir  Farrer  HerschelPs  resolution  were  con^ 
sidered  in  the  Commission. 

2250.  You  cannot  say,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  memorandum  was 
submitted  to  them  r — 1  do  not  think  it  was,  as  ^r  as  I  remember ;  I  will  not  be 
sure  about  that.  I  cannot  remember  it.  1  cannot  call  to  mind  it  ever  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

2251.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Your  impression  rather  is  that  it  was  not  ? — As  I  cannot 
remember  it  being  submitted,  one's  impression  would  be  that  it  was  not.  I  can 
remember  signing  my  own  memorandum  at  the  end.  As  I  said  before,  I  was 
very  unwell  at  the  time. 

2252.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  I  believe  your  name  is  the  second  name  on 
what  is  caUed  the  Public  Bill  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

2253.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  read  that  Bill? — Yes,  I  have, 
indeed. 

2254.  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  not  read  the  other  Bill  ? — I  have 
not. 

2255.  You  have  not  seen  it  ? — I  have  never  seen  it  unless  it  is  contained 
vnthin  these  sheets  that  I  have  here.    That  is  all  I  have  seen  of  it. 

2256.  I  think,  in  jour  evidence  you  stated  that  you  consider  the  Public  Bill 
far  preferable  to  the  Private  Bill  ?~0n  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the 
two  Bills,  which  I  find  in  a  memorandum  which  I  have  before  me  here,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee.  That  is  where  I  gather  my  know* 
ledge  of  the  Private  Bill. 

2257.  You  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Public  Bill  is  the  better  of  the  two 
Bills,  you  not  having  seen  the  Private  Bill,  from  the  abstract  of  both  Bills  ?— ^ 
Not  having  seen  the  Private  Bill,  but  having  seen  in  this  memorandum,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  what  pretends  to  be  a  statement  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Private  Bill,  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  the  Public  Bill. 

2258.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Com* 
mission  or  of  yourself,  and  I  think  you  answered  for  others  promoting  the 
Public  Bill,  to  cast  the  slightest  slur  upon  the  present  governors  of  the  charities? 
— Certainly,  that  was  my  own  feeling. 

2259.  And  I  think  you  said  that  it  viras  the  feeling  of  the  Royal  Commie* 
sioners  ? — No  slur  upon  them,  as  having  administered  the  charitable  funds  in  a 
way  that  was  inconsistent  with  integrity;  that  is  what  I  meant.  I  cannot 
relieve  them  from  a  charge  or  a  slur  of  not  having  administered  them  with 
intelligence,  and  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the  pubUc. 

2260.  I  would  ask  whether  you  did  not  state  that  they  were  under  such 
circumstances  that  precluded  their  administering  these  funds  in  the  way  you 
would  have  thought  most  advisable? — Undoubtedly;  but  they  might  have  gone 
for  new  schemes. 

2261.  Your  view  is  that  the  governors  of  the  various  charities  administered 
them  with  integrity,  and  also  under  the  present  provisions  under  which  they 
acted,  they  administered  them  in  a  proper  way ;  your  view,  however,  being  that 
they  might  have  applied  for  further  authority  r — Yes.  I  do  not  regard  their 
feasts  and  their  excursions  as  anything  very  serious*     Of  course,  they  are  what 
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the  public  call  scandals  on  the  administration  of  the  chari^,  but  the  difficulty^ 
was  what  to  do  with  the  money.  Nobody  ever  alleged  that  it  was  an  illegal 
application  of  the  money  to  these  feasts.  In  some  instances  ^ey  were  absolutely 
directed  by  «ame  of  the  wills.  There  was  that  extraordinary  feast  which  was 
to  be  given  to  reconcile  those  who  had  quarrelled^  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  direct  premium  upon  quarrelling  in  the  parish,  because  I  do  not  see  how  you 
oould  have  the  feast  unless,  you  could  get  two  citiaens,  who  were  at  variants 
with  each  other,  to  reconcile. 

2262.  Having  those  views,  how  can  you  reconcile  them  with  placing  your 
name  on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  the  Preamble  of  which  says :  ^'  And  whereas 
many  of  the  objects  or  purposes  to  or  for  which  the  income  of  the  said  parochial 
charity  property  is  property  applicable  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  prac- 
tically useless,  and  a  great  part  of  such  income  is  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or 
misapplied*'*  Do  not  those  terms  reOect  on  the  governors  who  Lad  the  manage- 
ment of  them  f-*— No,  tncleed,  1  do  not  think  they  do.  It  would  be  no  reflection 
4ipoii  the  economy  of  a  person  in  respect  to  his  fiood,  if  you  were  to  say  that  he 
wasted  his  food,  when  he  was  only  provided  with  a  plate  witii  a  hole  at  the 
bottom.     How  could  lie  help  it  ? 

2263.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  trustees,  who  carry  out  tlie  ajiplication 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  faith- 
fully and  with  integrity,  can  be  charged  with  having  wasted  or  misapplied  tlioae 
funds?— 1  should  perhaps  like  to  put  it  better;  to  say  the  funds  were  wasted. 
That  would  remove  some  of  the  personal  character. 

2264*  Mc  Bryce.]  That  is  what  the  Bill  says.  It  does  not  say  the  trustees 
have  wasted  the  funds,  but  the  funds  are  wasted  ? — I  am  glad  it  is  put  in  those 
terms. 

2265.  Mr.  fniliam  Lawrence.']  I  must  ask,  how  can  you  state '^  funds  are 
jnisapplied'*;  unless  those  who  have  the  management  of  them  misapply  them  ? — 
A  proper  application  of  funds  in  1640  might  be  a  misapplication  of  funds  in 
1880,  regarding  the  thing  objectively. 

2266.  Would  it  be  so  if  the  trust  had  not  been  altered  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times  ? — ^Yes. 

2267.  Would  the  trustees  have  any  power  to  alter  the  application  of  tht 
funds  ? — One  must  come  really  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  these  charities 
were  dealt  with  in  order  to  illustrate  one's  case.  There  was  the  case  of  St 
Mary,  Aldermary,  which  will  explain  how  I  think,  without  making  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  trustees,  you  may  say  there  was  a  misapplication  of  the  funds.  It 
is  on  page  28  of  the  Evidence,  Question  916.  I  opened  this  quite  by  chance. 
It  is  not  a  case  I  have  looked  at.  When  the  room  was  cleared,  I  opened  the  Report 
here,  and  I  found  this.  The  Chairman  says,  •'  Do  you  say  that  your  estates 
are  appUcable  first  of  all  for  church  expenses,  and  secondly,  for  assisting  the 
poor  ^ — No,  I  cannot  say  that."  The  witness  is  the  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermary  :  ^'  I  cannot  sa}'  that ;  we  have  used  the  money  for  church  expenses, 
and  then  have  generally  treated  it  for  any  purposes  that  we  pleased.*'  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  under  such  an  administration  as  that  money  would  be 
misappUed. 

2268.  I  take  it  you  do  not  read  the  words  in  the  Bill  which  I  have  quoted  as 
casting  any  reflection  or  slur,  or  as  intended  to  cast  any  reflection  or  slur,  upon 
the  managers  or  governors  of  these  charities  as  to  their  integrity,  honesty,  and 
good  faith  according  to  their  views  in  administering  those  funds? — No  slur 
whatever  upon  the  managers,  but  a  condemnation  of  the  management. 

2269.  I  know  you  take  a  great  interest  in  the  management  of  these  matters  at 
the  East  end  of  London,  and  I  think,  according  to  your  views,  as  a  rule,  all 
charities  are  a  mistake,  and  cause  more  mischief  than  they  do  good  ? — Do  you 
mean  by  that,  all  charity  or  all  endowed  charity  ? 

2270.  All  endowed  charities  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  there  is  more 
harm  than  good  to  society  from  endowed  charities. 

2271.  I  think  you  also  consider  that  all  out-door  relief  of  any  kind,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  mischievous  ? — I  am  perfectly  clear  about  that. 

2272.  I  only  wish  to  gather  your  views.  You  consider  that  any  out-door 
relief,  whether  of  a  temporary  kind  to  persons  in  temporary  distress  caused  by 
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accident,  disease,  or  from  any  cause  whatever,  is  a  mistake  and  mischievous  ? — 
Miscbierotis  especially  to  the  upper  and  middle  orders,  more  mischievous  to 
them  than  to  the  poor  person  who  happens  to  be  asking  for  out-door  relief  from 
the  rates,  because  it  relieves  persons  who  ought  to  help  their  neighbours,  and  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  do  so  universally  throughout  the  country,  from  duties 
which,  as  Christians,  they  are  bound  to  recognise,  and  give  play  to  in  their  rela- 
tions  with  the  poor ;  and  furthermore,  because  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  that 
form  of  relief  encourages  mendacity,  and  improvidence,  and  want,  lliose  are 
my  reasons ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  me  observe,  that  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  say  that  a  guardian  or  anybody  else  has  done  his  duty  by  the  applicant 
when  he  simply  says  to  him,  we  will  give  you  no  "  out*door  relief,"  and  you 
must  do  what  you  think  best  for  yourself. 

2273.  If  I  am  right  instating  your  view,  it  is  this,  that  all  out-door  relief, 
should  be  refused,  but  in-door  relief  should  be  granted  where  the  necessity 
exists  for  parish  relief? — I  think  that  the  bestowal  of  out-door  relief*'  by 
poor-law  authorities  is  mischievous  to  all  classes,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  it 
in  the  parish  where  my  own  property  is,  and  which  I  represent,  has  been  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  poor  and  to  the  owners  of  property  as  well. 

2274.  I  am  only  wishing  to  gather  your  views  as  to  the  administration  of 
relief  to  the  necessitous.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  general  principle  which 
you  advocate  is  this,  that  where  parish  relief  is  required  in  any  family  through 
temporar]^  causes  or  otherwise,  that  parish  relief  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
workhouse  and  not  out  of  it? — No,* certainly  not.  It  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  relatives,  the  neighboui^,  the  friends,  and  the  old  masters 
of  the  person  who  wanted  it. 

2275.  But  in  the  event  of  his  not  having  any  friends,  neighbours,  relations,  or 
otherwise,  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  parish  are  to  give  relief,  and  you 
say  that  that  parish  relief  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  in-door  relief  and  not 
out- door  relief  ? — Then,  under  the  unnappy  circumstances  of  a  person  who  has 
neither  neighbours  or  friends,  nor  old  masters  who  recognise  their  duty,  or 
relatives  who  will  recognise  it,  I  say,  having  the  best  interests  of  the  class 
in  view,  you  will  do  more  good  by  giving  relief  in  the  house  than  out  of  it. 

2276.  I  think  you  are  intimate  with  the  various  occasions  of  paupers  claiming 
relief,  and  I  think  you  have  quoted  something  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Gommissioners  with  respect  to  some  return  as  to  the  relative  number  of  paupers 
to  population  in  the  City  of  London,  which  you  have  stated  as  one  in  16.  Is 
that  calculation  matle  upon  the  sleeping  population  of  the  City  of  London  only? 
4- Of  course  it  is  made  on  the  population. 

2277.  The  sleeping  population  : — ^Yes ;  the  City  of  London  is  so  enormously 
wealthy,  and  land  is  so  extremely  valuable,  that  most  oF  the  so-called  poor 
have  had  to  leave  it.  The  City  proper  (and  I  suppose  the  honourable  Member 
now  to  refer  to  the  day  population)  consists  exclusively  of  well-to-do  people. 

2278.  The  City  of  London  now  ?— Yes  ;  the  City  in  the  day-time,  and  still 
they  are  unable  to  provide  for  the  few  instances  of  want  among  that  very  sparse 
population  which  sleeps  in  the  City,  many  of  whom  be  it  observed  are  care- 
takers in  the  warehouses  of  these  wealthy  people. 

2279.  I  may  take  it  that  your  answer  as  to  one  in  16  applies  simply  to  the 
peeping  population  of  the  City  r— Of  course,  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken, 
which  was  at  night. 

2280.  In  the  same  way  you  say  in  some  other  parish  it  is  one  in  107  of  the 
sleeping  population  r-^1  think  that  is  at  Hampstead. 

2281.  1  think  you  stated  it  generally  over  the  metropolis  as  one  in  37  ?— One 
in  37  by  the  return. 

2282.  Is  it  jour  opinion  that  in  the  City  of  London  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  not  a  residence  for  poor  people  except  caretakers  of  large  warehouses  ? 
— Undoubtedly  there  are  what  would  be  called  poor  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  poor  resiilences  inhabited  by  what  is  called  the  poorer  classies.  I  take  it 
what  attracts  them  there  are  the  opportunities  for  work  and  pay,  never  for- 
getting that  some  of  them  are  attracted  there  by  the  doles  and  by  the  "  out-door 
relief,"  which  is  so  freely  given  by  the  guardians. 
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2283.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  still  a  number  of  poor  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  was  called  Petticoat-lane  and  is  now  Middlesex- 
street,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Middlesex-street  surely  runs  into  White- 
chapel  ;  I  know  Middlesex-street  very  well ;  I  occasionally  go  into  it ;  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  portion  of  it  was  in  the  City,  is  that  so? 

2284.  Yes;  do  you  know  the  streets  adjoining  that  run  out  of  Bishopsgate- 
street,  you  may  have  mistaken  the  limits  of  the  City  ? — Yes ;  Rag£cur,  Petticoat- 
lane,  the  Market,  and  Houndsditch. 

2285.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  other  portions  of  the  City  there  are  poor 
houses  and  poor  people  living  in  them  ? — ^Yes ;  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
as  well  acquainted  ^ith  the  hai»itations  of  the  poor  in  the  City  of  London  as  I 
should  be  in  Whitechapel  and  St  George's.  There  are  some  poor  living  down 
Swan-lane,  for  instance ;  there  are  some  houses  let  out  in  floors. 

2286.  1  think,  therefore,  you  cannot  adhere  to  the  answer  that  you  consider 
the  only  poor  people  in  London  are  caretakers  in  large  premises  and  ware- 
houses?—  I  do  not  think  I  said  they  were  the  only  poor,  I  said  they  formed 
part  of  them. 

2287.  I  think  you  said  "  the  great  majority  •*  ? — I  should  wish  to  correct  it 
if  I  did  say  ^*  the  great  majority.-' 

2288.  Arc  you  aware,  as  you  stated,  that  the  sleeping  population  is  diminish- 
ing almost  daily  in  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

2289.  And  the  number  of  paupers  has  been  diminishing,  and  is  diimnishing,, 
in  the  City  of  London  ? — Do  you  mean  the  ratio  ? 

2290.  The  actual  numbers? — If  the  population  of  the  City  of  London  is 
diminishing,  rapidly  as  paupers  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  I 
presume  the  number  of  paupers  is  diminishing  too.  I  should  be  curious  to  see 
whether  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  the  population  is  diminishing  ;  I  hope  it  is. 

2291.  Cannot  you  conceive  that  while  the  number  of  paupers  is  diminishing, 
and  the  number  of  the  sleeping  population  in  the  City  of  those  who  are  not  paupers 
is  diminishing  of  course  faster,  the  ratio  may  be  increasing  in  the  City  at  the 
same  time  that  the  number  of  paupers  is  diminishing  ? — It  may  be,  I  think  it 
not  at  all  improbable. 

2292.  Are  you  aware  that  that  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  50  years? 
—-No,  I  have  not  made  a  comparison  of  the  relative  proportions  of  pauperism 
and  independence  in  the  City  for  the  last  40  years.  There  are  returns  in  the 
House  which  I  moved  for,  and  which  would  give  the  ratios. 

2293.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  the  year  1853  if  you  had  cut  a  piece  of 
paper  in  the  form  of  the  City  of  London,  which  would  just  cover  it,  you  coulcT 
not  have  placed  that  piece  of  paper  on  any  other  portion  of  the  Metropolis  to 
include  so  large  a  number  of  poor  persons  as  were  then  resident  in  the  City  of 
London  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  honourable  Member  measures  poverty. 

2294.  I  will  say  paupers  ? — ^That  1  can  quite  understand  in  the  City. 

2295.  And  that  while  the  poor  rate  in  the  City  of  London,  taken  as  a  whole  at 
the  time  when  we  were  making  the  calculations  for  making  this  general  rate, 
would  have  been  1  ^.  3  d.  in  the  City  of  London,  upon  the  whole  metropolis  it 
would  only  have  been  \$.  2Jrf.: — ^llie  rate  in  the  pound? 

229fi.  Yes  ? — ^That  would  be  no  guide  whatever,  because  it  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  principles  on  which  the  assessment  of  property  was  made.  Is 
the  honourable  Member  referring  now  to  a  period  where  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Fund  was  in  existence,  and  assessment  was  ou  the  real  rental  ? 

2297.  Previous  to  that?— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  any  criterion  what- 
ever. It  would  be  now.  May  T  say  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  casting  any  parti- 
cular reflections  on  the  City  of  London,  and  the  wealthy  people  living  in  it, 
but  I  desire  to  add  this,  that  wherever  you  find  great  wealth  accummulated  you 
find  with  it  pauperism.  When  I  was  in  America  I  never  had  a  person  beg  for 
money  but  on  two  occasions;  one  was  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Americans,  and  the  other  was  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  wealthiest 
part  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  America. 
I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
London  ;  it  is  a  state  of  things  I  dart  say  to  be  found  all  over  the  world. 

2298.  What 
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2298.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  seeing  beggars  in  rich  streets? — 
That  the  people,  being  well-to-do,  were  indiflferent  about  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  and  they  gave  what  they  could  very  well  spare. 

2299.  Chairman.']   Without  inquiry  ? — With  no  inquiry  whatever. 

2300.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  I  cannot  understand  whether  your  conclusion 
is  that  the  wealth  causes  the  pauperism? — Certainly,  I  have  said  as  much  in  my 
evidence  already.  You  will  find  a  liberal  administration  of  "  out-door  "  relief  at 
periods  when  there  is  commercial  prosperity,  and  you  will  find  it  declines  as  the 
commercial  prosperity  declines;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a. matter  that 
can  be  demonstrated  by  statistical  returns. 

2301.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  conclusion  drawn  with  reference  to 
paupers  in  the  City  of  London  being  one  in  16  of  the  sleeping  population,  and 
the  cost  4^.  A\d.  per  person  of  that  sleeping  population,  and  the  paupers  outside 
the  City  which  you  say  cost  23  d.  per  head  of  the  population ;  do  you  think 
there  is  any  parity  of  argument,  or  reasoning,  or  deduction  between  the  two  ? — 
I  think,  if  the  honourable  Member  asks  me,  that  it  is  explainable.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  City  of  London  is  very  remarkable 
and  very  singular.  Are  there  not  one  hundred  of  them  ?  1  am  not  very  clear 
about  that,  but  I  think  there  are. 

2302.  Do  you  think,  taking  the  sleeping  population  of  the  City  of  London  as 
a  criterion,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  4^.  44 rf.  a  head  and  2frf.  a 
head  is  very  extravagant  ? — I  should  say  it  was  very  high  ;  I  was  going  to  refer 
the  honourable  Member  to  the  tables  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which,  I  think,  point  to  a  wasteful  application  of  the  poor  rate  ;  it  is  on  page  26  ; 
the  population  of  the  City  of  London  is  given  as  75,876  persons. 

2303.  What  year  is  that? — ^That  is  the  census  of  1871;  it  will  serve  the 
honourable  Member's  purpose  better  to  take  1871  than  1881,  because,  probably, 
the  population  has  dropped. 

2304.  I  would  rather  have  1882  r— We  iiave  not  got  1882. 

2305.  It  would  be  much  less  in  1882  than  one  in  16? — It  might  be.  I  was 
going  to  call  attention  to  this,  the  City  of  London  had  a  population  in  1871 
of  75,876,  and  on  the  first  week  in  January  1879,  ihe  cost  of  outdoor  relief  in 
the  City  was  318/.  odd  shillings  Well  now,  take  my  own  parish,  if  I  may  call 
it  my  own  parish,  our  population  is  48,052,  and  the  cost  of  out-door  relief  was  only 
11/.  7s.  2d.  It  can  never  be  contended  that  the  population  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  consisting  in  a  very  large  degree  of  foreigners  and  of  dock  labourers, 
are  a  richer  population  than  that  of  the  City  of  London ;  still  you  have  that  very 
remarkable  comparison  of  figures,  that  the  relief  for  48,000  persons  was  only  11/. 
odd  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  case  it  was  138/.  for  75,876  persons. 

2306.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  would  limit  the  right  of  bequeathing 
charity  to  commence  with,  and  have  all  charities  reconsidered  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  r — It  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  State  to  impose  certain 
conditions  upon  bequests.  It  imposes  conditions  upon  bequests  of  a  private 
nature,  and  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  impose  them  with  respect  to 
bequests  for  public  uses.  Seeing  that  we  all  sidmit  that  many  charities  become 
obsolete  and  diflScult  of  application,  it  was  well  to  give  a  warning  to  those  who 
were  going  to  dispose  of  their  property  for  cliaritable  purposes,  that  thjey  could 
only  do  it  under  certain  statutory  conditions,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  "  pious  founder  "  once  and  for  all. 

2307.  I  think  you  would  apply  this  to  all  bequests  of  any  kind,  that  they 
should  be  under  certain  conditions,  and  at  a  certain  time  ;  say  a  certain  number 
of  years  again  taken  into  consideration  ? — That  might  be  one  of  them ;  what  the 
exact  conditions  should  be,  would  be  more  matter  for  great  lawyers  and  experts 
to  propose  than  for  myself.  I  only  give  a  general  idea,  and  the  general  idea  is 
that  we  should,  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things  which  we  all  admit  to 
be  very  undesirable,  taking  up  the  time  of  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law  in  an 
undue  measure. 

2308.  Would  you  say  the  same  of  a  person  who  left  a  large  amount  of  land  as 
a  public  park  for  a  town  ? — Yes,  1  would  not  exclude  that  for  a  moment. 

2309.  If  it  was  left  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  for  ever,  you  would  not 
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exclude  that  from  being  taken  into  consideration  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  build  on  that  park,  the  land  having  become  valuable,  and  put  the 
park  further  out  of  the  town  if  the  inhabitants  should  think  fit? — Certainly ;  I 
have  that  confidence  in  my  fellow-countrymen  who  are  to  come  after  me,  that 
they  would  act  with  reason  and  judgment  on  such  a  point. 

2310.  Chairman^  They  would  not  probably  build  on  Hyde  Park,  and  buy 
land  somewhere  beyond,  I  suppose?— I  conceive,  that  of  ail  the  people  in  the 
world,  the  most  likely  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  Hyde  Park  would  be  the 
democracy.     I  should  not  be  afraid  of  their  judgment. 

2311.  Mr.  liilliam  Lawrence^  I  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was  a  question  of 
limit,  or  ^^  hetlier,  if  it  was  left  for  a  park  or  for  a  college,  giving  education  tree, 
or  partly  free,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  you  would  bring  it  all  under  further 
consideration  ? — I  think  tiiat  should  all  be  subject  to  revision  if  it  was  thought 
well.  The  condition  under  which  a  person  made  a  bequest  would  the  possibiUty 
of  revision. 

2312.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  far  simpler  if  the  Bill,  brought  in  as  the 
Public  Bill,  had  said  it  would  be  advisable  that  all  the  present  charities  should 
be  swept  into  one  fund,  that  should  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, or  museums  and  libraries,  or  providing  open  spaces,  and  have  dispensed 
wiih  all  the  trouble  of  the  many  affairs  connected  with  these  charities  r — I  do 
not  think  that  would  have  been  prudent  drafting. 

2313.  Would  you  not  like  to  have  seen  it  done? — Not  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  my  name  at  the  back  of  the  Bill. 

2314.  Lord  Percy.']  With  regard  to  the  question  that  was  asked  you  just  now 
by  the  honourable  Member  preceding  me,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
would  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  private  bequests,  or  whether  you  would  like 
them  to  be  subject  to  revision? — The  bequest  of  property  to  individuals?  I 
understand  it  is  applied  now.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  law  of  mortmain,  which 
interferes  with  my  bequest  of  real  property.  Secondly,  the  law  of  entail,  and  I 
conceive  I  am  in  this  position  now,  that  I  could  not  leave  an  estate  for  those 
who  might  bear  my  name  for  ever ;  but  that  if  I  wished  to  leave  an  estate  for 
ever  for  those  Pell's  who  had  one  eye,  or  were  fatuous,  or  were  lame,  I  might 
possibly  make  a  bequest  of  that  charital)le  nature  ;  which  appears  10  me  to  be  a 
very  unwise  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  expressing  what  is  the  law  on 
that  point ;  I  may  be  all  wrong. 

2313.  Is  not  there  this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  in  the  one  case  you 
propose  that  the  State  should  have  the  power  of  revision,  and  the  power  of 
deciding  the  destination  of  these  funds ;  and  in  the  case  of  private  bequests,  the 
State  has  not  the  power  of  revising  the  original  bequest  thai  is  left  to  private 
individuals?— The  State  has  not  the  power  of  revising  an  original  bequest, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  the  bequeathor  was  a  madman,  or  under  undue  influ- 
ence at  the  time  he  made  his  will.  Here,  again,  I  may  be  very  wrong,  but  I 
fancy  if  I  wished  to  will  money  to  some  charitable  purpose  I  must  survive  my 
will  three  years,  or  else  it  would  not  operate.  Therefore  there  are  some 
restrictions  of  that  nature  tiow  with  regard  to  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes. 

23 1 6.  The  object  of  my  question  was  this,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  not 
the  fact  that  you  intended  to  give  the  State  the  power  of  revising  public 
bequests,  although  you  are  unwilling  that  the  State  should  have  the  power  of 
revising  private  bequests  ? — Well,  1  suppose  the  State  is  always  revising,  and  I 
think  Lord  Cairns  is  at  the  present  moment  revising  private  bequests,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  modifying  the  conditions  under  which  the  devolution  of  pro- 
perty goes. 

2317.  Surely  that  is  the  general  law,  and  not  the  original  bequests  ? — 1  do 
not  think  one  could  justify  the  State  revising  private  bequests  made  for  a  per- 
son's descendants  or  friends  or  relations.  You  cannot  put  those  bequests  on  the 
same  footing  that  you  do  bequests  made  for  public  purposes,  because  the  mis- 
chief arising  oat  of  the  idea  of  permanency  with  regard  to  bequests  for  public 
objects  is  so  much  larger  than  that  which  comes  in  question  where  there  is  only 
a  private  individual  concerned.     For  instance,  if  a  roan  chooses  to  provide  by 
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his  will  that  his  son  should  always  have  a  bottle  of  champagne  put  on  his  table 
at  dinner,  and  that  he  should  drink  part  of  it,  who  cares  if  the  son  does  drink 
himself  to  death  ;  but  if  the  will  provided  that  in  a  certain  parish  there  was  to 
be  a  distribution  of  gin,  although  it  might  be  wanted  during  a  time  of  fever 
when  the  bequeathor  made  the  will,  one  can  see  that  the  State  might  very  f^iirly 
revise  in  the  one  case,  and  have  a  justification  for  doing  so,  and  not  in  the 
other. 

2318.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  temporary 
C!ommission  under  the  two  Bills  which  we  have  before  us.  I  think  I  under- 
stood  you  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  under  the  Public  Bill 
would  be  of  a  more  liberal  character  ? — It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tone  of  the  time ;  the  general  view  taken,  1  think,  by  those  who 
have  considered  the  question  of  charities,  than  you  would  be  likely  to  find 
amongst  the  Commission  constituted  under  the  Private  Bill,  as  far  as  I  gather 
it  from  this  memorandum. 

2319.  Would  you  tell  me  the  exact  point  of  difference  between  the  two  that 
you  think  would  have  that  effect? — The  Crown  lias  only  the  appointment  of  two 
Commissioners  out  of  five ;  that  is  a  minority  under  the  Private  Bill.  Then 
two  others  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill,  I  suppose,  subject 
to  supervision  in  Parliament,  and  I  imagine  that  as  to  those  two  there  would  be 
an  effort  made  to  nominate  two  who  would  represent  City  views.  Then  the 
fifth  is  to  come  from  the  City  of  London,  and  therefore  the  view  of  that  Com- 
mission would  be  in  harmony  with  those  who  brought  in  the  Private  Bill. 

2320.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  think  the  supervision  of  Parliament  over 
the  insertion  of  the  two  names  in  these  blank  spaces  that  are  left  would  not  be 
such  as  to  secure  their  being  of  independent  character  ? — I  think  so.  You  do 
not  get  as  much  security  for  having  Commissioners  of  independent  character  as 
you  do  under  our  Bill  by  which  the  Crown  appoints  the  three  Commis- 
sioners. 

2321.  Then  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  governing  body.  I 
think  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  Right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Surrey,  that  the  Koyal  Commission  merely  intended  to  sketch  out 
a  constitution  for  the  governing  body,  and  did  not  bind  themselves  to  any  exact 
constitution  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2322.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Public  Bill  differs  very  essentially  and 
ra'lically  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission? — The  Public  Bill  does 
differ  undoubtedly  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  print 
of  the  Report. 

12/523.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  Commission,  as  constituted  by  the 
Public  Bill,  represents  that  which  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  would 
have  wished  if  they  had  had  time  to  go  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly? — I 
could  not  say  that.  I  do  not  desire  to  evade  the  question  in  any  way,  but  I 
really  conld  not  say  that.  We  have  no  record  of  the  discussions  that  took  place 
among. the  Commission  in  the  room* 

2324.  The  fact  remains,  does  it  not,  that  whereas  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  gave  a  large  share  of  representation  to  the  representatives  of  the 
trustees  of  the  City,  the  new  governing  body  by  the  Public  Bill  almost  entirely 
excludes  the  City? — The  Public  Bill  undoubtedly  goes  further  in  that  direction 
than  the  Commission  reported. 

2325.  Could  you  say  that  was  an  essential  point  ?— On  the  whole  I  prefer  the 
Commission  as  sketched  out  in  the  Public  Bill  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  temporary  Commission  they  recommended 
was  to  be  paid  from  the  City  charities,  and  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one,  if 
possible,  to  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

2326.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  on  the  whole  from  your  evidence  that  you 
think  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  these  funds  would  be  to  sink  them 
as  capital  altogether  in  some  public  institution,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  to 
trust  to  voluntary  support  for  all  eleemosynary  objects?— Well,  I  do  not  say 
the  whole  of  them,  but  as  to  a  very  large  portion  of  them,  I  should  be  glad  to 
seethe  capital  crystalised.     I  think  there  is  room  for  it.     I  think,  that  looking 
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at  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  London,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  increasing, 
not  only  in  the  East  but  in  the  West,  where  three'  or  four  great  governing 
families  hold  the  whole  of  the  real  property,  we  could  very  usefully  apply  a  large 
portion  of  the  capital  in  getting  hold  of  land  for  open  places,  and  possibly  for 
buildings. 

2327.  And  you  think  that  object  would  be  effected  by  the  Public  Bill  which 
is  now  before  us?— No,  I  do  not  say  that;  that  is  only  one  of  the  objects 
proposed. 

2328.  The  main  object  ?— Is  it  the  main  object ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  the 
main  object. 

2329.  Chairman.^  One  of  the  important  objects?— It  is  a  very  important 
one. 

2330.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.]  The  answer  to  the  question  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  just  asked  you  expresses  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  charitable  funds 
generally  ?— Yes. 

2331.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  Bill  is  framed  in  entire  accordance, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  private  opinion  of  yours  ?— No,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  advance  it  generally. 

2332.  With  regard  to  this  governing  body,  have  you  looked  at  Section  42  of 
the  Public  Bill;  I  think  there  are  17  members  proposed,  are  there  not? — 
Yes. 

2333-  1^0  you  think,  looking  at  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed,  those  \7 
menibers  should  be  elected,  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  different  interests 
involved  :—Yes,  I  think  they  are.  .  It  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  I  con- 
sidered before  it  was  printed. 

2334.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  mode  of  getting  a  fair  representation  of  the 
different  interests  involved  ? — No ;  no  other  occurs  to  my  mind.  1  dare  say 
this  is  not  a  perfect  one. 

2335,  Unfortunately  there  are  very  few  things  that  are  perfect? — We  thought 
that  was  the  best  one  we  could  submit  to  Parliament. 

2356.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
a  large  or  a  small  working  governing  body  ?— Yes. 

^337-  Should  you  consider  a  governing  body  consisting  of  60  members,  or  a 
governing  body  consisting  of  17  members,  for  practical  purposes  of  administra- 
tion,  preferable  ? — I  would  rather  form  myself  one  of  17  than  one  of  60 ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  intended  to  do  any  work  ;  to  be  a  working  member  of  the  governing 
body. 

2338.  I  think  you  said  that  with  a  governing  body  of  50,  you  would  antici- 
pate, it  would  practically  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  small  number? — I  think  the 
regular  acticm  would  very  likely  be  interfered  with  by  the  occasional  invasion 
of  30  or  40  members. 

2339.  Who  did  not  generally  take  an  interest  in  it  ? — Who  did  not  generally 
attend,  but  who  would  be  what  they  call  "  handled  outside ;"  that  is  a  very 
common  thing. 

•J340.  Was  your  attention  directed  when  you  were  sitting  on  this  Rural  Com- 
mission to  the  question  whether  certain  property  was  not  now  employed  as 
ecclesiastical  charity,  which  was  not  so,  in  fact  r — Yes. 

2341.  I  see  that  you  approved  of  the  memorandum  of  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  ? 
— Yes ;  there  was  a  case  I  cited  just  now,  when  you  were  out  of  the  room, 
of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanry,  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  an  applica- 
tion of  property  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  for  want  of  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do  with  it,  or  what  the  original  disposition  was. 

2342.  St.  Mary,  Aldermanry,  you  gave  as  an  example? — I  think  that  is 
the  one  I  cited.    There  are  frequent  examples  of  it  in  the  evidence. 

2343.  Did  you  find  frequent  examples  in  the  evidence  of  property  being 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
with  it? — Yes;  and  where  the  origin  was  questionable.  The  church  was 
there,  the  churhwardens  were  there,  and  there  was  an  object  to  which  to 
apply  the  funds,  and  perhaps  there  were  no  poor  at  all  in  the  parish. 

2344.  Not 
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2344.  Not  because  it  was  a  charity  which  was  given  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
if  1  understand  you  rightly,  but  because  they  had  no  other  objects  at  hand 
to  which  to  apply  it  ? — It  might  have  been  given ;  but  there  was  no  proof 
that  it  had  been  so  given,  except  that  of  user. 

2345.  Have  you  refreshed  your  memory  by  referring  to  this  memorandum,  on 
page  13  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  of  Sir  Fairer  Herschell,  to  which  I  see 
you  add  the  words,  "  I  agree  with  the  above  "  ? — Ye?,  I  have. 

2346.  And  you  still  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  that  memorandum  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  when  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  drew  that  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  added  my  name,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  certainly,  in  the  first  paragraph 
that  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  administration  of  law,  as  we  have  it 
now,  and,  therefore,  as  a  Conservative,  I  could  not  be  putting  my  name  to  any- 
thing that  was  very  questionable  from  that  point  of  view. 

2347.  You  would  not  be  disposed  to  maice  the  mere  fact  of  user  conclusive  as 
to  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  charity  ? — Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  you 
should,  not  the  mere  fact.     Of  course  it  is  very  weighty  as  evidence. 

2348.  And  you  feel  perfectly  justified  as  a  Conservative  in  saying  that ;  you 
do  not  consider  that  a  questionable  proposition  ?— Not  at  all. 

2349.  Nor  any  of  the  propositions  which  you  have  oflPered  to  the  Committee, 
would  you  consider  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  Conservatism  ? — No, 
quite  consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  property  and  the  preservation  of  it. 

2350.  I  see  you  offered  a  memorandum,  which  is  on  page  15,  in  which  you 
suggest,  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  surplus  in  each  case  should  be  brought  into 
a  common  fund,  and  administered  by  a  newly  created  authority  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  metropolitan  poor"? — With  very  important  limitations  you  will 
observe,  "That  the  fund  should  be  so  applied  as  to  encourage  any  legitimate 
effort  which  the  poorer  classes  may  be  themselves  now  or  hereafter  making  to 
meet  the  wants  and  attain  the  objects  which  the  founders  of  these  charities  had 
in  view,  where  these  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  society  in 
modern  times."     Not  to  take  the  place  of  effort,  not  to  supplant  effort. 

2351.  I  quite  understand  that ;  would  it  not  be  one  of  the  advantages  of 
uniting  these  charities  under  one  governing  body  that  they  would  be  applied 

according  to  some  uniform  systenr),  so  that  the  purposes  might  not  overlap  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  clearly  an  advantage. 

2352.  And  so  that,  instead  of  a  number  of  small,  or  comparatively  speakin^^, 
small  charities,  being  applied  by  persons,  who  are  not  in  concert  with  each  other, 
they  should  be  applied  on  some  uniform  plan  so  as  to  produce  some  public 
benefit? — ^Yes,  and  I  think  the  plan  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  full  con- 
sideration, and  would  be  better  framed  at  the  liands  of  a  body  wlio  felt  the 
enormous  responsibility  that  was  placed  with  them  in  administering  for  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis. 

2353.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry.']  One  question,  as  regards  the  new  governing  body ; 
you  are  aware  that  the  Private  Bill  proposes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
governing  body  should  be  elected  by  the  various  wards  in  the  City  by  those  who 
are  elective  of  common  councilmen ;  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  that 
mode  of  election  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  likely  to  continue  a  great  deal 
of  that  which  those  who  prepared  the  Public  Bill  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  :n  the 
administration. 

2354.  The  Royal  Commission  propose  some  mode  of  what  you  may  call 
popular  election ;  15  members  are  to  be  elected  from  the  representatives  of 
various  City  parishes  by  the  electors  on  the  Parliamentary  Register ;  that  is  at 
page  11  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission?— Yes.  I  remember  we  had 
that  point  before  us :  *^  Fifteen  members  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  City  parishes,  such  representatives  being  elected  annually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  each  parish  by  the  electors  on  the  Parliamentary  registry. 

2355.  That  you  do  not  approve  of? — ^We  have  not  got  in  the  Bill. 

2356.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.]  You  have  not  said  anything  about  education; 
have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  the  subject  of  endowing  exhibitions  for  tech- 
nical education? — No,  i  have  nothing  much  to  say  about  that.  Perhaps  my 
views  about  technical  education  are  rather  old-fashioned.     I  can  conceive  no 
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education  so  good  as  the  education  that  is  got  bj  the  young  learner  in  the  shop 
under  the  master  or  under  the  foreman.  I  am  not  talking  of  scho<^  of  design 
or  schools  of  art.  Design  might  be  better  taught  in  a  techoical  school  than 
anywhere  else. 

2357.  Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  employ  any  large  portion  of  those 
funds  for  educational  exhibitions  ? — ^That  was  not  in  the  minds  oi  the  Commis- 
sioners I  think  at  the  time  they  were  considering  the  Report.  A  provision 
is  made  for  education  now  out  of  the  rates  by  the  Sdiool  Board  in  the 
Metropolis,  at  all  events.  That  is  done  for  the  poorer  classes  by  a  public  fund 
which  is  always  at  hand^  which  was  intended  to  he  done  in  many  instances  by 
these  private  benefactors,  and  the  establishment  of  the  School  Board  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  application  of  these 
funds  for  education.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  apply  these  funds 
without  relieving  the  rate.  There  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  to  reconcile  the  furnishing  education  out  of  these  charitaUe 
funds  without  at  the  same  time  relieying  the  ratepayer  of  the  charge  whidi 
is  imposed  on  him  for  education.  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very  grievous 
myself  in  relieving  the  ratepayers  upon  such  a  point  as  education.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  avoid  it. 

2358.  Chairman.]  I  understand  the  scheme  of  the  Public  Bill  to  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  separate  trustees  and  separate  charities  in  all  the  City  parishes 
except  five  ?— Except  those  in  the  first  schedule. 

23.59.  And  I  think  I  have  counted  that  there  are  something  like  1^085 
separate  charities  in  the  City,  exclusive  of  those  five  parishes  ? — I  daresay  there 
are. 

2360.  A  very  large  number,  at  all  events  ? — ^Yes. 

2361*  Supposing  it  were  proved  to  the  Commission  that  some  of  those 
charities  were  really  doing  good  work,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
the  Commission  permission  to  leave  any  individual  charities  of  that  kind  sub- 
sisting, with  perhaps  an  enlargement  of  their  functions,  and  vnth  perhaps  a  new 
body  of  trustees  ? — With  a  separate  body  of  trustees? 

2362.  Yes  ? — Not  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  new  governing  body  ? 

2363.  Yes;  leaving  separate  charities,  which  I  vnll  assume  are  doing  good 
work,  if  there  are  such  cases  ? — That  is  a  question  I  have  not  considered ;  but 
I  suppose  you  have  in  your  mind  some  of  the  larger  charities. 

2364.  Yes.  Supposing,  in  the  five  parishes  which  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  Bill,  there  are  charities  managed  by  trustees  really  doing  such 
wt)rk  as  ought  not  to  be  extinguished,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
leave  them  to  their  separate  existence  ? — I  should  like  to  wait  until  I  saw  those 
charities  scheduled,  and  possibly,  in  the  House,  there  would  be  an  amendment 
specifying  what  charities  were  entitled  to  separate  existence. 

2365.  Apart  from  scheduling  those  charities,  which  would  involve  enquiry  on 
our  part,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  to  the  Temporary  Commission  to  be 
appointed,  the  power,  if  they  thought  fit,  and  if  it  was  proved  to  them  that  any 
of  those  charities  were  doing  good  work  of  leaving  them  their  separate  exist- 
ence ?  —  For  ever. 

2366.  Subject  to  the  control  hereafter  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
iiQ;;,^?_Xhe  Temporary  Commission,  be  it  observed,  is  to  expire.  ,  There  would 
be  no  more  surveillance. 

2367.  The  Temporary  Commission  is  merely  to  collect  the  funds  and  decide  on 
the  scheme,  and  then  hand  over  the  thing  to  the  permanent  Commission. 
What  I  suggest  is  this,  whether  it  would  be  well  to  leave  to  the  temporary  Com- 
mission the  power  of  saying  that  some  of  these  charities  should  continue  to 
have  a  separate  existence?— One  is  always  disinclined  to  interfere  with  good 
work,  but  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  speak  confidently  about  it,  I  should  not 
like  to  make  the  exception,  I  think. 

2368.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  power  of  resistence  of  the  trustees  of 
the  enormous  number  of  charities  ? — Yes. 

2369.  It  occurred  to  me  whether  it  would  not  ease  it  off  a  little  if  you  gave  a 
locus  penitenta  in  the  case  of  those  really  carrying  on  good  work  ?— At  the 
present  time  there  are  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Parliamentary  progress 
than  what  we  shall  meet  with  in  the  resistance  of  the  trustees. 

2370.  Have 
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•2370.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  yourself  as  to  what  the  income  of  the 
final  commission  will  be  ? — Tlie  income  they  will  have  to  administer ;  eccle- 
siastical and  eleemosynary  together  ? 

2371.  Yes?— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  but  we  took 
it  at  something  like  1 15,000 1.     No  doubt  it  has  enormously  increased. 

2372.  Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular? — Ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary 
together;  s^art  from  some  as  to  which  it  might  be  questionable  whether  they 
were  parish  property  or  property  coming  under  the  character  of  charitable 
trusts.  I  think  when  we  were  appointed  it  was  reckoned  at  101,000  /.,  and  it 
has  increased  to  about  1 17,000  /. 

2373.  That  includes  ecclesiastical  objects  as  well  as  secular? — ^Yes. 

2374.  Can  you  tell  what  the  proportion  is  ? — Yes,  that  is  given  in  the  Report, 
Mr.  Cubitt  will  very  likely  recollect  tliat. 

2375.  Mr.  BryceJ]  I  do  not  think  it  is  given  ? — I  think  it  is  in  Lord  Robert 
Montagu's  Return,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  look  that  out  and  put  it  in 
if  stated  in  the  Report. 

Mr.  CubittJ]  I  do  not  thiuk  we  did  divide  it.. 

2376.  Chairman.l  According  to  the  scheme  ot'  the  Pubh'c  Bill,  at  all  events, 
they  will  have  a  very  large  fund  to  deal  with  ?  —Very  large.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  it  will  be  at  the  time  the  Bill  passes.  It  is  increasing  every  day 
rapidly. 

2377.  It  seems  to  me  whether  it  is  not  a  fund  so  larj»e  that  it  is  almost  too 
big  for  any  single  body  of  men  to  deal  with  by  way  of  chaiity.  Have  you  con- 
sidered whether  it  would  be  possible  to  break  it  up  so  as  to  give  greater  power 
of  suf)ervision  over  so  lai^e  a  fund  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  considered  that. 

2378.  Supposing  a  central  board  of  management,  with  60,000  /.  or  70,000  /.  to 
deal  with  in  the  way  of  charity,  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  formidable  task  f6r  any 
one  body  of  trustees  ? — It  is  an  enormous  sum. 

2379.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  break  it  up  so  that  there  might  be  greater 
supervision  over  ii.     However,  you  have  not  considered  it  ?— Nd. 

2380.  Mr.  Horace  Davey.']  You  will  find  the  table  you  want  on  page  20  of 
the  Report.  I  think  the  gross  income  in  1876  was  101,380  /.  ?  — But  that  does 
not  separate  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular. 

2381.  Mr.  Bryce.']  With  regard  to  the  last  question  the  Chairman  put  to  you 
about  the  administration  of  this  very  large  income,  I  suppose  it  would  be  part 
of  your  view  that  the  income  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  sinking  the 
capital  in  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  so  forth  ? — It  would,  undoubtedly. 

2382.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  sink  a  great  deal  of  the  capital  in  that 
Way  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  must  observe,  not  entirely  with  a  view  of  getting  rid 
of  the  capital,  but  because  I  believe  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  such  capital  now,  and  that  it  would  be  an  economical  use  of  it,  and  in  even 
five,  six,  or  ten  years,  the  difficulty  of  getting  open  spaces  would  be  very  much 
increased,  and  the  cost  as  well. 

2383.  Chairman.']  Would  assistance  to  such  a  scheme  as  Paddington  Park 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  application  ? — I  have  seen  a  great  deal  about 
Paddington  Park  in  the  newspapers  recently,  and  I  conceive  the  application  to  a 
park  for  Paddington  would  be  a  very  fair  object.  To  plant  the  vacant  space  at 
Smithfield  with  trees  and  adorn  it  with  gardens  would  be  a  very  great 
embellishment  to  the  City. 

2384.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  Or  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ? — Yes. 

2385.  Mr.  Bryce.]  Would  the  maintenance  of  any  historical  building  be 
within  your  idea  ?— Certainly,  I  should  be  most  warm  in  applying  money 
for  that  purpose. 

2386.  There  was  one  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Davey  about  the  advantage  of 
administering  the  charity  funds  on  uniform  princifjles.  Would  that  advantage 
which  you  expect  from  uniform  application  apply  within  the  City  to  such 
existing  purposes  as  are  still  beneficial,  as  well  as  without :— I  think  it  would. 

2387.  With  regard  to  the  questions  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence, 
as  to  out-door  relief,  I  suppose  you  intended,  in  answering  his  questions,  to  take 
out-door  relief  as  meaning  out-door  relief  by  poor  law  authorities  ? — Certainly, 
not  home  relief  by  private  individuals. 
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2388.  Not  voluntary  charity  given  by  private  individuais  ? — No;  T  thought  I 
had  guarded  myself  there  by  saying  I  did  not  consider  that  to  be  a  humane  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law  which  was  represented  by  the  guardians  saying 
to  a  person,  you  shall  have  no  *^  out-door  relief,"  and  go  about  your  business.  I 
should  consider  the  guardians  who  acted  in  that  way  had  no  sense  of  their  proper 
duty. 

2389.  Mr,  William  Lawrence.']  I  understand  upon  that  question  of  out-door 
relief  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  out-door  relief  administered  by 
the  parish  authorities  ? — I  certainly  think  that  the  authorities  which  give  no  "  out- 
door relief"  are  exercising  a  wiser  administration  of  the  poor  law  than  those  who 
do,  and  a  better  one  for  themselves,  quite  as  much  as  for  the  people*  Now  I  am  on 
the  subject,  because  one  may  be  misrepresented  as  to  the  views  that  one  holds, 
may  I  say  that,  as  a  guardian  of  St.  Oeorges-in-theEast,  and  with  another  who 
acts  with  me,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  courts  in  the  poorest  and 
worst  places,  not  with  a  view  of  giving  away,  so  much,  as  with  a  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  sanitary  authority  is  doing  its  duty,  whether  the  people  are  aware 
of  how  they  can  get  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  vestry  if  their  drains  are  out 
of  order,  or  their  houses  in  improper  condition  ;  and  I  say,  that  our  doing 
that  is  the  result  of  having  stopped  "  out-door  relief,"  and  feeling  more  keenly 
the  responsibilities  thrown  onus,  whicli  we  have  no  right  to  shift  or  to  forget  I 
want  the  Committee  clearly  to  understand  that, 

2390.  Mr.  Talbot.2  J^st  one  question  on  the  matter  of  pensions.  Your 
objection  is  to  pensions  under  the  poor  law  in  any  sense  ;  but  you  do  not  object; 
on  the  contrary,  y(»u  are  an  active  promoter  of  a  pension  scheme  under  volun- 
tary management  ? — Most  certainly,  and  no  person  has  ever  worked  for  me, ' 
either  as  domestic  servant  or  in  any  other  capacity,  who  has  done  his  duty  by 
me  that  I  have  not  recognised  the  claim  to  provide  for  him  in  old  age  if  he 
deserves  it. 

239  K  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  a  well-considered  pension  scheme  to  be 
carefully  applied  by  a  public  body  taking  advantage  of  some  of  these  large  charity 
funds? — Well,  it  would  be  open  to  this  objection,  that  people  would  calculate 
upon  it,  and  they  would  so  trim  their  saiU,  and  so  adjust  their  industrial  occupa- 
tions, on  the  calculation  that  they  would  get  this  help  at  the  end  for  a  certainty, 
which,  I  think,  would  on  the  whole  be  mischievous. 

2392.  I  am  not  saying  whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not,  but  I  was  imagining  a 
state  of  things  in  which  a  public  body  would  take  the  same  precautions  that  you 
and  your  private  friends  take  in  this  matter  in  the  East-end  ? — If  they  could  ; 
and  you  could  expect  that  of  them. 

2393.  I  know  the  poor  law  is  very  carefully  administered  by  relief  com- 
mittees now,  and  there  might  be  a  public  body  answering  to  one  of  those  relief 
committees  to  use  these  funds  for  that  purpose? — ^There  might  be. 

2394.  If  that  could  be  devised,  then  you  would  not  see  any  objection  to 
using  these  charity  funds  for  those  purposes  r — No ;  and  I  can  conceive  these 
charity  funds  being  used  in  such  cases,  as  for  the  insane,  or  in  cases  of  persons 
of  poor  or  moderate  means,  who  would  be  absolutely  brought  within  the  pauper 
class  if  insanity  were  to  break  out  amongst  their  children.  I  can  conceive 
you  might  fairly  apply  the  money  there. 

2395.  You  would  admit  that  the  cy  fves  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  rather  point  to  our  first  finding  out  some  schemes  of  that  kind  rather  than 
going  off  into  open  spaces  ? — 1  do  not  know  about  open  spaces.  I  suppose 
that  would  come  within  the  cy  pres  doctrine  as  to  health. 

2396.  It  is  rather  remote  r — 1  think  you  would  get  mpre  out  of  an  open 
space  than  out  of  a  druggist's  shop. 

2397-8.  I  am  in  favour  of  open  spaces,  but  it  must  be  along  way  from  the 
intention  of  the  founders  to  provide  open  spaces  for  the  people? — I  was  thinking 
of  some  of  those  bequests.  I  suppose  it  would.  They  never  appear  to  have 
contemplated  anything  of  the  sort.    London  was  small  then. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  liaggallay. 

2390.  I  believe  that  you  stated  just  now  you  had  not  seen  the  Private  Bill,  and 
had  only  gained  your  information  of  the  contents  of  the  Private  Bill  from  the 
memorandum  ?  —That  is  so. 

2400.  The  memorandum,  I  observe,  does  not  mention  one  particular  point 
on  which  the  Private  Bill  follows  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  that  is  in  paragraph  2,  page  3,  of  the  memorandum,  giving  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  Commission.  Now,  the  Private  Bill  provides  that  one  of  the  two 
persons  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  should  be  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners? 
— They  give  the  appointment  of  two  only  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  Private  Bill. 

2401.  But  clause  2  in  the  Private  Bill,  which  gives  power  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners, provides  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Then  it  is  not  fully  set  forth 
in  the  memorandum.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  So  far  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

•^402.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ascertain,  and  so  far  it  goes  nearer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  than  the  Public  Bill  ? — It  touches  the  same  point, 
undoubtedly. 

2403.  Do  you  find  in  the  Public  Bill  any  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Charity  Commission? — No;  none  whatever. 

240/^.  Therefore  the  Public  Bill  goes  wider  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  than  the  Private  Bill  does? — The  Private  Bill  has  one  point  in 
common  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

2405.  I  only  want  that  point? — Undoubtedly  it  has  one  point  in  common 
amongst  many  that  I  take  it  are  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

2406.  By  one  of  the  points  at  variance,  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  number  ? — 
The  number  would  be  one. 

2407.  The  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  one  Bill,  and  the  three  by 
the  other,  the  three  being  the  number  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
Now  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumberland, 
just  now,  that  the  Public  Bill  provided  for  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  think  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  what  you  meant  by  liberal,  was  that  you  would  get  a  legal  clement 
or  a  more  general  element  from  a  body  appointed  by  the  Crown  than  a  body 
part  of  which  was  appointed  by  Parliament? — I  do  not  think  I  have  given  that 
evidence  upon  examination,  but  a  question  was  put  to  me  whether  I  thought  it 
was  not  desirable  that  one  member  of  the  Commission  should  be  a  legal 
gentleman,  to  which  I  said,  I  thought  undoubtedly  he  should ;  one  of  the 
three. 

2408.  Supposing  two  members  of  the  Commission  were  legal  gentlemen,  two 
out  of  five,  would  that  be  more  consistent  with  vour  view  as  to  how  the  Com- 
mission should  be  constituted  ?  — Two  out  of  five  would  be  a  little  stronger  than 
one  out  of  three,  and  give  a  larger  proportion  of  the  legal  element. 

2409.  And  therefore  would  more  meet  your  view  ? — No.  I  think  one  legal 
gentleman  out  of  three  Commissioners  would  be  suflBcient,  if  he  was  an  eminent 
one. 

2410.  But  supposing  there  were  two  out  of  five,  do  you  think  that  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  Commission  would  be  greater  than  if  there  were  three 
Commissioners,  one  of  them  a  Charity  Commissioner,  and  only  one  a  legal 
member? — No,  I  do  not  think  my  confidence  would  be  stronger  in  them. 
I  should  look  more  to  the  man  that  was  appointed.  If  a  first-rate  equity  lawyer 
was  appointed  for  the  one  Commissioner  among  three,  I  think  that  is  all  I 
should  care  to  see  of  the  legal  element  on  the  Commission. 

241 1.  You  do  not  think  that  appeals  would  be  more  likely  to  be  checked  by 
reason  of  there  being  five  Commissioners,  than  if  there  were  only  three? — I 
cannot  see  why  they  should  myself. 

2412.  You  do  not  think  that  a  large  court,  so  to  speak,  gives  a  stronger 
0.79.  Y  3  judgmei^t? 
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judgment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  I  think  that  if  there  were  five 
Commissioners  there  would  be  a  give-and-take  amongst  them^  and  you  would  get 
a  good  deal  of  water  put  with  the  milk. 

24 1 3.  Then  I  suppose  the  principle  upon  which  courts  of  appeal  are  consti- 
tuted, is  wrong?— I  do  not  know  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  constituted 
myself.  I  am  merely  giving  my  opinion  upon  this  particular  suggestion,  that  I 
think  three  Commissioners  would  be  sufficient,  and  if  one  of  them  was  a  first- 
rate  Equity  lawyer,  the  public  would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Comnnission, 
and  that  you  would  not  do  anything  to  satisfy  the  best  portion  of  public  opinion 
by  haviujg  five  Commissioners,  the  fifth  being  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London. 

.2414.  But  the  duties  imposed  upon  these  Commissioners  by  both  bills  are  of 
a  quasi  judicial  character,  are  they  not  ? — They  are,  undoubtedly. 

2415.  You  will  not  know  about  our  Private  Bill,  but  the  duties  under  the 
Public  Bill  are  j^w^wi  judicial.  There  are  legal  points  to  be  considered  by  them 
as  to  the  objects  of  charities,  and  so  forth? — Yes,  and  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  charities,  I  suppose  ;  whether  they  are  ecclesiastical 
or  eleemosynary  ;  but  I  think  the  memorandum  goes  on  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Commissions,  does  it  not. 

2416.  It  deals  very  fully  and  fairly,  I  must  say,  vnth  the  whole  matter,  but 
still  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  Commission  will 
have  to  deal  to  a  very  great  extent  with  matters  which  are  almost  of  a  legal 
character? — In  scrutinising  and  marshalling  the  charities  ? 

2417.  Yes,  and  finding  how  far  they  are  now  being  applied  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  given  ;  what  are  legal  purposes  now ; 
and  in  fact,  1  find  a  paragraph  in  the  Royal  Commission  Report,  where  it  is 
recommended  that  some  legal  decision  should  be  given  on  the  subject  ? — 
But  this  Commission  would  not  be  charged  with  the  review  of  the  treat- 
ment the  charities  would  have  had  at  the  hands  of  the  existing  trustees. 
All  that  they  have  got  to  do,  and  the  principal  thing  is  to  settle  what  are 
eleemosynary  charities  and  what  are  ecclesiastical,  and  to  hand  the  charge  of 
one  over  to  one  body,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  charge  of  the 
other  over  to  the  governing  body. 

241 8- 1 9.  Look  at  page  6  of  the  Royal  Commission,  four  lines  from  the  bottom. 
You  will  recollect  what  is  recited  before  :  ^*  It  is  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  that 
these  statements  should  be  submitted  to  closer  legal  investigation.**  That  is  as 
to  a  variety  of  matters  which  are  mentioned  ? — Just  so.  Whether  some  have  not 
been  purchased  out  of  parochial  rates  and  so  on. 

2420.  Those  really  entail  a  j^wo^' judicial  function  upon  the  new  Commission.? 
— Certainly  they  do,  but  not  such  as  could  not  be  discharged,  I  think,  by  one 
legal  Commissioner. 

242 1 .  That  being  so,  do  not  you  think  a  Commission  of  five,  two  of  whom  are 
lawyers,  would  be  much  stronger,  give  greater  confidence,  and  check  appeals 
more  effectually  than  a  Commission  of  which  there  were  only  three  members  and 
only  one  legal  r — My  answer  to  that  must  be  that  a  Commission  of  four,  with 
two  of  them  lawyers,  perhaps,  might  satisfy  the  public  opinion  better,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  five,  veith  two  of  them  lawyers,  would  be  as  desirable  as  three 
with  one;  but  1  really  cannot  pretend  to  any  judgment  or  opinion  that  would 
be  worth  very  much  on  that  subject ;  I  prefer  the  smaller  number  with  one 
lawyer. 

ChairmanJ\  Mr.  Pell  has  already  expressed  his  opinion ;  I  think  it  is  now 
matter  for  argument,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  extract  any  more  from 
him. 

2422.  ^v.Claude  Baggallay.']  Now  you  gave  some  evidence  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  vrith  regard  to  doles, 
and  so  forth.  I  suppose  that  evidence  was  directed  rather  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  legislWion  is  necessary  than  discriminating  between  the  two  Bills? — Yes, 
undoubtedly  legislation  is  necessary,  because  schemes  have  not  been  generally 
applied  for  in  the  City  to  get  rid  of  these  objectionable  features  ;  but  then  on 
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the  other  hand,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  like  mjrself  hare  pro- 
moted the  Public  Bill,  feel  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  this  dole  mischief  being 
done  away  with  under  the  Public  Bill  than  under  the  private  one. 

2423.  Now  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  new  governing  body  ;  I  think 
you  stated  that  it  would  be  unmanageable  if  it  consisted  of  50  members  r — My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  when  you  get  a  body  of  people  adminis- 
tering charities,  or  any  public  money  so  numerous,  it  does  not  work  very 
well ;  and  as  far  as  I  see  of  the  modem  schemes  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
ar6  sanctioning,  the  trustees  are  rather,  I  tiiink,  limited  in  number,  and  con- 
ditions are  put  by  which  they  drop  out  of  the  trust  if  they  do  not  attend  once 
within  a  certain  number  of  years  at  least.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  the 
Private  Bill,  or  at  least  nothing  in  the  memorandum,  that  shows  that  the  careless 
members  of  the  governing  body  are  to  be  got  rid  of. 

2424.  But  there  are  large  bodies  which  work  very  well,  are  there  not.  For 
instance,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  School  Board.  They  work 
very  well  with  very  large  numbers,  do  not  they  ? — ^The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  1  do  not  know  anything  about,  excepting  that  I  have  to  pay  the  rates  for 
it  as  a  Londoner,  but  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  is  a  large 
Board,  the  conduct  of  that  Board  and  its  economy  is  very  much  questioned  by 
the  public. 

2425.  Tlie  economy  of  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  an  unmanageable  body  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  an  immanageable  body,  and  its  meetings  are  very  fairly 
well  attended  ;  but  it  has  enormous  interests  in  charge,  and  it  would  be  very 
discreditable  if  the  attendance  were  not  good. 

2426.  I  suppose  you  are  not  aware  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Littler,  on 
behalf  of  the  Private  Bill,  that  the  Promoters  of  tliat  Bill  were  not  in  any  way 
pledged  to  the  number  or  constitution  of  the  new  governing  body  r — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

Chairman.]  That  is  a  matter  of  observation  to  the  Committee. 

2427.  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.']  I  was  not  going  to  ask  another  question  upon 
that.  (To  the  Witness.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  pensions,  I  suppose  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  how  far  proper  safeguards  are  introduced  as  to  whether  they 
are  really  an  evil  or  not,  or  may  not  be  good  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  it  would  be.  If 
there  were  proper  and  very  strict  conditions  attached  to  them,  they  would 
be  less  mischievous  than  if  they  could  be  calculated  on  without  any  checks 
and  safeguards. 

2428.  You  have  no  inherent  objection  to  giving  pensions  to  reduced  profes- 
sional men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  ? 

Chairman.']  I  understood  him  to  say  he  had. 

Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.]  1  beg  pardon  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  that 
was  given  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hear  on  this  side  of  the  table,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  ask  many  questions  now  which  I  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  ask  if  I  had  been  able  to  he^ir. 

What  I  said  was  this,  with  regard  to  pensions  for  reduced  professional  men, 
that  I  thought  a  scheme  that  was  to  secure  pensions  to  reduced  professional 
men  who  had  practiced  in  the  City  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  City, 
because  professional  men  usually  arrive  at  reduced  circumstances  through  in- 
competency ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  any  locality  to  encourage 
such  a  class  of  persons  within  their  borders.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pensions  were  to  be  given  to  reduced  professional  men  who  might  have  come 
from  the  outside,  then  I  think  the  pensions  under  those  circumstances  would 
be  mischievous,  and  would  be  attracting  within  the  City,  or  to  some  locality  or 
other  where  the  pensions  were  given,  a  class  of  persons  you  would  not  very 
much  care  to  get  together.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  why  professional 
men  should  not  enjoy  some  of  the  pensions  if  the  terms  of  the  trust  permitted 
it,  but  1  think  the  terms  of  these  trusts  were,  most  of  them,  that  the  pensions 
were  to  go  to  the  working  classes. 

2429.  You  understood,  1  suppose,  that  the  proposal  of  the  Private   Bill  is 
0.79.  Y  4  only 
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only  with  regard  to  persons  resident  within  the  Metropolis;  it  is  not  with  regard 
to  persons  resident  within  the  City,  but  it  is  the  Metropolis  generally? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that,  because  I  have  not  seen  the  Private  Bill,  but  I  should  then  ask 
what  was  meant  by  resident  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolis ;  do  you  mean 
having  a  legal  settlement  there. 

2430.  The  words  are,  "  To  the  providing  pensions  for  reduced  professional 
men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  resident  within  the  Metropolis,  their 
wives  or  widows,  under  suitable  restrictions  as  to  age  and  other  qualifications." 
I  only  ask  because  1  thought  it  possible  you  might  have  been  under  a  misappre- 
hension, and  that  you  thought  it  was  for  persons  resident  within  the  City,  and 
not  within  the  Metropolis  ?— I  had  got  the  idea  of  the  City  in  my  head  at  one 
time,  but  I  see  it  is  within  the  Metropolis. 

2431.  Does  that  in  any  way  a£fect  your  evidence  on  the  question? — I  do  not 
think  it  does  very  much  ;  I  do  not  think  it  an  advantageous  or  judicious 
proposal. 

Mr,  Ernest  Lau\\  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration 

Chairman.]  What  is  the  nature  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ernest  Law.']  I  do  not  want  to  press  them  particularly ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points. 

Chairman.']  What  are  the  special  points  ? 

Mr.  Ernest  Law.]  With  regard  to  the  representative  character  of  the 
governinjL;  body,  and  the  representative  character  of  the  Commission. 

Chairman.]  1  do  not  want  to  stop  you;  but  I  think  we  have  heard 
enough  from  Mr.  Baggallay  on  that  point. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Beechcroft.]  Before  the  next  witness  is  called,  might  I  be  allowed 
to  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital.  I  sub- 
mitted a  short  time  back  a  statement  of  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Bill  with  certain  clauses,  and,  if  I  am  not  out  of  order,  I  should 
venture  to  ask  whether  the  Committee  would  be  disposed  to  entertain 
those  clauses,  and,  if  not,  whether  1  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  later 
on,  supposing  the  Public  Bill  be  the  one  proceeded  with,  of  supporting  the 
views  represented  by  the  Governors  in  those  clauses. 

Chairman.]  You  do  not  object  to  the  Preamble? 

Mr.  Beechcroft.]  I  do  not. 

Chairman.]  The  Committee  will  give  you  an  opportunity  later  on  of 
being  heard. 

Right  Honourable  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald^  g.c.s.i.,  sworn ;  and  Examined. 

243a.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission?— lam. 

2433.  I  think  you  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  this 
subject? — I  did. 

2434.  We  will  not  travel  over  the  same  ground  again,  but  I  may  put  this 
question  to  you.  Have  the  Charity  Commission,  under  their  present  powers,  the 
means  of  dealing  with  so  large  a  subject  as  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London  ? 
—We  have  not  power  to  deal  vdth  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London,  unless 
we  have  applications  from  the  trustees  of  the  charities  that  desire  new  schemes. 

^435-  You  have  no  power  of  initiating  proceedings  on  your  own  part  ? — 
No. 

2436.  You  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  trustees  or  by  petition  r — Yes,  but 
the  same  difficulty  that  we  find  with  regard  to  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London 
we  find  generally  in  reference  to  charities  all  over  the  country. 

2437.  And  I  suppose  that  each  individual  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own 
merits,  and  you  cannot  consider  the  enlargement  of  any  charity  to  other 
parishes,  or  deal  in  a  general  way  with  a  vast  number  of  charities  ? — We  have 
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no  power  at  present,  if  I  understand  the  question  you  put  to  me,  to  unite 
charities  in  different  parishes. 

2438.  Have  you  considered  the  two  Bills  now  before  the  Committee  ? — I  do 
ncit  say  that  I  have  minutely  studied  them,  but  I  have  read  them  sufficiently  to 
have  formed  an  opinion  upon  them. 

2439.  ^'^^  understand  that  both  of  them  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
establish  Commissions  of  enquiry  into  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London  ? — 
Yes,  one  of  five  and  the  other  of  three  members. 

2440.  The  question  I  have  to  ask  is  whether  the  Executive  Commission  of 
which  you  are  the  Chief  Commissioner  has  the  machinery  for  undertaking  that 
work  ?—  I  think  so.  You  will  allow  me  to  say,  of  course,  that  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  object  with  which  the  appointment  of  this  new  Commission  is 
to  be  made.  Ordinarily,  we  should  have  perfect  facilities  for  dealing  with 
the  charities  of  the  City  of  London  as  from  lime  to  time  applications  were  made 
to  us,  or  as  we  might  consider  necessary  if  power  is  given  to  act  upon  our  own 
initiation  ;  but  if  it  is  desired  that  there  should  be  a  rapid  dealing  with  the 
charities  of  the  City  of  London,  say  that  it  should  be  completed  in  three  or  four 
years,  as  is  suggested  by  these  Bills,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  staff  to  enable  us  to  do  such  duty  within  a  limited 
|)eriod. 

2441.  I  understand  you  to  say  this,  that  you  have  the  machinery  to  deal 
with  it,  but  if  great  rapidity  is  required  you  have  not  sufficient  staff? — ^The 
machinery  would  be  the  same  whether  it  be  for  charities  in  the  City  of  London 
or  charities  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

2442.  Supposing  it  were  desirable  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Bill,  and  within  a  limited  period  of  years,  say  three  or  four  years,  to  deal  with 
the  whole  of  these  charities,  would  it  be  necessary  to  add  considerably  to  your 
staff  for  that  purpose?— It  would  be  necessary  certainly  to  increase  our  staff, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  it  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated either  by  the  Public  Bill  or  the  Private  Bill. 

2443.  What  should  you  propose  if  that  course  were  adopted  ?  —I  conceive  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  materially  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners. Probably  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners,  say,  by  one,  as  long  as  the  preliminary  inquiries  were  going  on.  For  the 
purpose  of  those  preliminary  inquiries  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  our  staff 
of  inspectors  or  assistant  com mibrioners,  in  order  to  enable  the  full  investiga- 
tion of  these  numerous  charities  in  the  City  to  be  effected  in  the  short  period 
contemplated  by  the  Act. 

2444.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  additional  number  of  inspectors 
or  sub-commissioners  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ?— Well,  I  should 
have  liked  before  giving  an  opinion  upon  that,  to  have  consulted  my  colleagues 
upon  that  particular  point ;  but  1  should  say  from  three  to  four  would  enable  us 
perfectly  to  carry  out  the  inquiries,  and  I  conceive  that  a  similar  or  even  a 
larger  number  would  be  requisite  in  the  case  of  any  new  Commission  that  was 
established. 

2445.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  you  contemplate  that  an  executive  com- 
mission appointed  under  the  Public  Bill  would  not,  itself,  undertake  the  minute 
and  detailed  examination  into  each  of  these  charities,  but  for  that  purpose  they 
would  employ  inspectors  or  sub-commissioners  similar  to  your  own? — I  should 
conceive  that  that  would  be  the  method  of  proceeding  under  the  Public  Bill. 

2446.  And  if  the  Charity  Commission  was  substituted  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mission of  the  Bills,  you  would,  yourself,  conduct  the  detailed  examination 
through  an  inspector  or  sub-commissioner  ? — Certainly,  we  should  do  that  in 
reference  to  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London,  which  we  do  in  reference  to  any 
other  charity  we  may  think  it  desirable  to  inquire  into. 

2447.  You  would  have  a  detailed  report  of  each  separate  charity  Jaid  before 
you  and  then  the  wider  question  of  policy  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  r — I  do  not  say  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  but  by  the  Board. 

2448*  For  that  purpose  you  think  an  additional  Commissioner  would  be 

sufficient  ? — Would  be  sufficient  as  long  as  the  enquiries  were  going  on,  because 
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as  I  take  it,  that  enquiry  would  show  the  Commission  the  position  of  each  of 
these  small  charities,  and  would  enable  the  Commission  to  judge  how  far  the 
trusts  of  those  charities  should  be  altered,  and  how  far  various  ciiarities  should 
be  united  together  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  scheme. 

2/Ld.o.  Hut  you  state  so  long  as  the  enquiry  was  going  on ;  do  you  contemplate 
enquiry  is  finished,  and  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  funds,  that  you  would  require  an  additional  number  of 
)ners? — I  should  say  then  certainly  it  would  be  requisite  in  order  to 
the  mass  of  information  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  would  have 
to  strengthen  the  number  of  (/Ominissioners,  to  enable  them  satis- 
3  deal  with  it. 

low  many  additional   Commissioners  would   you   then    appoint  ^ — I 
ok  two,  not  two  additional,  but  one  more. 

Vo  in  addition  to  the  one  ? — Two,  including  the  one   that  I  have 
med. 

Vould  tho^e  be  appointed  permanently,  or  only  for  a  time  ^-~  I   think 
ot  be  necessary  to  appoint  thein  permanently. 

ind  with  that  additional  staff,  in  how  long  a  time,  if  you  can  form  an 
^ould  this  whole  subject  be  dealt  with  by  your  Commission  i — In 
r  the  assistance  which  I  have  named,  1  contemplate  it  being  carried 
the  same  period  as  it  would  be  effected  in  under  the  Public  Bill.  Of 
soon  as  the  enquiries  are  over  and  schemes  have  been  framed  on  the 
iie  information  they  obtained,  I  think  the  Charity  Commission  could 
he  charities  of  the  City  of  London  without  any  increase  of  staff  what- 
\  number  of  charities  that  we  have  under  us  at  the  present  time  is 
OO3  and  the  income  of  those  charities  amounts  at  the  present  time,  I 
y  at  least  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  addition  of  the  charities  of 
London,  with  an  income  at  the  present  time  of  about  1 15,000/.  a  year, 
very  small  addition  in  comparison. 

^hen  you  speak  of  these  charities  being  under  you,  do  you  mean  that 
are  vested  in  the  official  trustee  ?— No  ;  I  mean  that  the  charities  of 
London  are  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
II  over  the  country.  The  diflSculty,  of  course,  in  deaUng  with  them, 
jre  ifl  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  application  for  an  improved 
tion. 

lit  you  spoke  of  charities  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a-half  millions  being 
f — I  mean  that  they  are  the  charities  over  which  your  jurisdiction 

ben  in  point  of  fact  the  City  of  London  charities  are  under  you  just 
lers  you  speak  of? — Certainly. 

great  deal  has  been  said  before  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
the  funds  of  the  charities  in  the  official  trustee.  Would  you  explain 
mittee  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  that  so  far  as  you  understand  it  ? — 
effect  of  it  is  best  understood  from  the  exact  words  of  the  Act  of 
He  is  a  bare  trustee.  He  can  interfere  in  no  way  with  the 
or  administration  of  the  income.  The  administration  of  the  income 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  just  as 
jct  to  our  control  and  no  more  than  if  the  property  had  been  still 
le  trustees, 
len,  in  your  opinion,  the  fears  which  Mr.  Freshfield  entertains  upon 

are  without  foundation,  namely,  the  fear  of  interference  with  their 
ion  by  the  official  trustee  or  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  r — There 
ble  power,  either  in  the  official  trustee  or  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
interfere  with  the  management,  always  suppo>iQg  that  the  manage- 
>per  and  regular.  If  they  venture  upon  illegal  administration,  of 
I  we  might  interfere  by  certifying  the  case  to  the  Attorney-General. 
>u  have  no  greater  power  of  interfering  than  where  the  funds  are 
n  you  ? — None  whatever.  They  are  subject  to  our  control  to  the 
;  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  no  other  way  whatever, 
len  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  benefit  derived  from  vesting  the 

official  trustee?— As  regafds  landed  estates,  upon  the  appointment 
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in  the  ordinary  way  of  new  trustees  by  a  deed,  there  is  required  a  new  assign- 
ment and  a  new  conveyance  of  all  the  landed  property  belonging  to  ihe  charity 
that  is  altogether  unnecessary  from  the  legal  estate  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
o£Bcial  trustee. 

2461.  The  official  trustees  is  a  continuing  personage,  as  it  were  ? — Yes. 

2462.  And  there  is  no  question  as  to  devolution  ? — None,  whatever. 

2463.  Mr.  Horaces  Davey.^  He  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

2464.  And  it  would  require  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  in  most  cases  ; 
you  said  a  new  assignment  and  conveyance? — Upon  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  if  the  legal  estate  is  in  them,  of  course  there  would  be  required  a  new 
conveyance  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  charity. 

2465.  Chairman.']  Have  you  in  your  experience  dealt  with  any  collection  of 
charities  like  those  of  the  City  of  London  together  in  any  general  scheme  in  any 
other  town  ? — No  ;  we  are  obliged  then  to  do  exactly  as  we  are  bound  in  the 
City  of  London,  to  act  upon  an  application  of  trustees  made  to  us  for  a  new 
schema. 

2466.  Then,  practically,  you  have  no  power  of  dealing  with  any  considerable 
number  of  charities  affecting  one  place  together,  so  as  to  make  one  homoge- 
nous scheme  ? — We  should  require  the  same  power  to  be  given  to  us  as  would 
be  given  to  the  new  Commission  established  under  Mr.  Brvce's  Bill. 

2467.  In  any  such  case  as  that  you  would  have  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
trustees  of  each  separate  charity  r — At  present  we  should. 

2468.  Then  I  need  hardly  say  that  some  general  Bill  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  either  you  or  the  executive  Commission  to  deal  with  these 
charities  as  a  whole? — To  deal  with  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London  ;  but 
the  same  difficulties  that  occur  to  us  in  the  City  of  London,  occur  every  day 
almost  in  our  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  general  rule, 
I  think,  that  the  more  a  charity  needs  a  new  scheme,  the  greater  is  almost  the 
certainty  that  \Ae  shall  not  receive  an  application  for  it. 

2469.  In  those  very  cases  the  trustees  are  unwilling  to  apply  ? — In  a  great 
manyinstances.  I  may  give  you  as  an  instance  a  case  which  has  lately  come 
under  my  notice  in  an  important  borough.  There  had  been  an  endowed  schools 
scheme  for  the  schools  in  that  borough.  It  was  found  that  the  schools  were 
getting  into  embarrassments  from  having  an  insufficient  income,  and  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  others,  came  up  to  see  the  Commis* 
sioners  in  reference  to  that  scheme,  and  the  mayor  said  to  me,  **  It  is  a  great  pity, 
Sir,  that  you  cannot  do  something,  or  can  you  do  nothing  in  reference  to  a  very 
large  charity  that  there  is  in  our  town.  It  was  originally  a  charity,"  I  think  he 
said,  "  the  income  of  which  was  worth  about  6  i.,  and  the  endowment  directed 
that  it  should  be  given  to  poor  burgesses  in  the  shape  of  annuities  of  1  /."  Well, 
the  property  has  enormously  increased.  At  the  present  time  I  think  he  told  me 
it  was  nearly  700 1,  a  year ;  that,  if  well  managed  even  now,  it  would  be  900  /. 
a  year,  and  probably  would  greatly  increase  beyond  that,  and  yet  it  is  now  still 
divided  into  sums  of  1  L  each,  and  distributed  as  it  was  in  ^e  first  instance. 
Now,  there  the  trustees  are,  in  fact,  elected  by  the  recipients,  and  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  having  an  application  to  remedy  such  a  gross  abuse  and  such  a 
glaring  case  of  the  improper  application  of  fimds  than  there  is  of  any  other 
great  improbability. 

2470.  In  such  a  case  are  there  no  other  people  than  the  trustees  who  would 
have  a  right  of  applying  to  you  ? — No ;  on  repeated  occasions  we  have  repre- 
sented in  our  Reports  the  importance  of  modifying  the  legal  requirements,  that 
we  should  have  an  application  from  trustees.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  act  on  our  own  initiation  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  let  the 
application  not  be  limited  to  those  who^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  the  exact 
people  who  would  decline  to  have  any  interference. 

2471.  What  recommendation  hav«  you  made  to  nieet  such  a  case  as  that ; 
who  do  you  think  should  have  power  to  apply  to  you ;  the  Corporation  of  the 
Borough  ?— It  is  for  Parliament  to  see  to  that.  A  BiU  was  introduced  last  year 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  communication  with  us, 
as  to  what  we  thought  desirable,  and  that,  as  it  was  introduced  into  the  House, 
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suggested  that  we  should  act  upon  the  same  application,  as  regards  charities 
that  are  over  50  Z.,  as  we  now  can  in  the  case  of  charities  under  50  /•  I  omitted 
to  state,  and  I  ought  to  have  stated,  that  the  question  of  an  application  from 
trustees  is  as  regards,  not  all  charities,  but  charities  over  50  h  There  it  must 
be  an  application  from  the  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them. 

2472.  And  under  50 /•  who  can  apply  ? — In  the  case  of  charities  under  bOl. 
we  may  act  either  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  by  two  inhabi- 
tants, or  one  trustee. 

2473.  Have  you  any  list  of  applications  which  have  been  made  to  you  from  the 
City  of  London  charities  ? — I  have  no  doubt  we  have. 

2474.  Perhaps  you  could  lay  before  the  Committee  any  such  list  ? — Certainly 
I  will. 

2475.  Mr.  Bryce.']  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  Charity  Commission  is 
fully  occupied  now  with  its  existing  ordinary  charity  work,  and  also  with  the 
work  thrown  on  it  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  ? — i  es. 

2476.  So  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  undertake,  with  its  present  staff, 
any  additional  work  such  as  the  Public  Bill  proposes? — I  do  not  think,  if  the 
charities  of  the  City  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  reasonable  time,  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to -have  an  increase  of  our  staff ;  but  if,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  to  be 
done  within  a  given  period,  say  two  or  three  years,  we  should  require  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  staff,  though  not  such  an  addition  as  that  which  is 
contemplated  by  the  formation  of  a  new  (i^ommission. 

2477.  What  length  of  time  do  you  think  the  work  could  be  dispatched  in  with 
such  an  addition  to  your  staff  as  you  have  indicated  ?— I  should  think  it  might 
be  done  in  three  years ;  1  think  so.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  more  than 
anything  else,  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
able  to  deal  with  the  various  charities  in  the  inquiry  which  would  devolve  upon 
them,  and  which  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Commissioners  with  a  view 
of  remodelling  these  trusts,  and,  if  necessary,  of  uniting  them. 

2478.  As  regards  the  comparison  you  draw  between  the  total  number  of 
charities  imder  your  jurisdiction,  which  you  estimate  at  37»000,  and  their 
income,  and  the  City  charities  and  their  income,  would  not  it  be  necessary,  in 
niaking  that  comparison,  to  consider  the  fact  that  with  regard  to  most  of 
those  charities,  you  have  merely  to  supervise  the  ordinary  working,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  these  charities  you  would  have  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  and  settle 
a  scheme  or  schemes  ? — Yes. 

2479.  So  that  a  comparison  merely  of  the  relation  borne  by  the  number  ot 
charities,  and  the  income  of  charities,  would  not  express  the  relation  which  the 
new  work  thrown  on  you  would  bear  to  the  existing  work  you  now  discharge  ? 
—  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  understood,  if  you  conceived  me  to  say  that ;  but 
what  I  said  was  this,  that  after  there  had  been  the  new  arrangement  of  the  City 
charities,  the  additional  work  that  would  then  be  thrown  on  the  Charity  Com- 
mission would  be  comparatively  trifling,  looking  at  the  number  of  charities^ 
and  the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  to  do  in  reference  to  them. 

2480.  In  fact  it  would  be  less,  because  under  the  scheme,  when  you  had 
completed  it,  the  charities  would  be  very  much  simplified,  and  probably  to  a 
large  extent  consolidated  ? — Of  course  it  would  be  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  provision  made  by  the  new  Bill, 
whether  it  was,  for  instance,  such  as  you  propose  having  only  one  new  govern- 
ing body,  or  whether  it  might  be  that  looking  to  the  fact  tliat  these  charities 
would  have  new  schemes  arranging  for  a  new  application  and  new  governing 
bodies,  or  whether,  as  the  Chairman  seemed  to  indicate,  it  might  be  desirable 
that  they  might  be  left,  not  under  the  control  of  one  governing  body,  but  with 
new  governing  bodies  for  the  administration  of  a  new  scheme. 

2481.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  these  City  charities  present  a  good  many 
cases  of  peculiar  difliculty  arising  from  their  great  antiquity,  and  the  deficiency, 
in  many  cases^  of  conclusive  or  satisfactory  legal  evidence  as  to  the  original 
destination  of  the  funds  ? — There  might  be  difficulty  as  regards  the  latter  part 
qi  what  you  indicate  in  your  question,  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  original 
object  of  the  endowment. 

2482.  My 
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2482.  My  question  only  goes  to  this :  Are  not  the  problems  presented  by  the 
City  charities,  on  the  whole,  of  somewhat  exceptional  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  many  of  these  City  charity  foundations,  as  compared  with 
the  charities  over  the  country  at  large  ?—  No,  I  see  no  difference  as  regards 
that. 

2483.  Owing,  for  that  one  thing,  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  City  of 
London  itself,  and  the  antiquity  of  many  of  these  foundations  ? — Are  you 
sure  that  there  is  that  great  antiquity  of  the  bulk  of  the  foundations  which 
are  administered  as  City  parochial  charities. 

2484.  It  exists  as  regards  a  good  many,  at  any  rate?— It  might,  at  regards 
some,  possibly. 

2485.  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  point.  I  take  it  that  in  any  case, 
apart  from  questions  of  staff,  your  existing  powers  would  require  the  passing 

,  of  an  Act,  such  as,  speakinir  generally,  this  Public  Bill,  or  the  Private  Bill, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  work  effectively  and  comprehensively? — Certainly,  we 
should  require  in  the  points  I  have  mentioned  an  extension  of  jurisdiction. 

2486.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  )'our  opinion  upon  one  point  with  regard 
to  the  difference  between  the  Public  and  the  Private  Bill.  The  Public  Bill 
proposes  to  exempt  from  its  operation  all  charities  founded  within  the  last 
50  years.  The  Private  Bill  proposes  to  exenrjpt  from  its  operation,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  all  charities  which  have  been  dealt  with  by 
any  scheme  within  the  last  60  years  ? — Yes. 

2487.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  opinion  upon  these 
provisions?— I  think  that  such  an  exemption  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

2488.  That  is  the  exemption  of  the  Private  Bill  ? — The  exemption  that  is 
suggested  by  the  Private  Bill.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  we  find  in  our  experience 
that  schemes  very  often  require  alteration  in  a  very  much  shorter  period  than 
that  which  is  named  there.  Increase  in  the  value  of  property  and  various  other 
circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  to  revise  a  scheme  in  a  very  much  shorter 
period  than  that.  Of  course  one  can  easily  understand  that  it  would  often  be 
very  unwise  and  very  unnecessary  to  revise  a  scheme  which  had  been 
made  within  a  short  period,  but  I  think  for  that,  you  must  trust  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission,  whether  it  be  a  Commission  such  as  exists  now,  or  any  new 
Commission  that  may  be  established,  that  they  will  not  unduly  and  unnecessarily 
interfere  with  a  scheme  which  has  been  recently  made  and  that  is  working  well. 
If  it  is  not  working  well,  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revised. 

2489.  It  has  been  suggested  by  previous  witnesses  that  if  a  scheme  was  not 
working  well  the  trustees  under  it  would  be  quite  certain  to  put  themselves 
under  the  Bill.  Is  it  your  experience  of  trustees  that  whenever  a  scheme  is 
not  working  well  they  are  willing  to  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  deal  with 
them  afresh  ? — ^No,  I  should  not  say  that  that  is  the  experience  which  we  have. 
Of  course,  there  are  bodies  of  trustees  and  bodies  of  trustees,  and  very  often  you 
will  find  you  have  got  a  very  sensible  and  energetic  body  of  trustees  who  'wi*l 
come  to  you  from  time  to  time  and  ask  for  alterations  to  be  made  in  a  scheme 
in  order  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  they  find  in  the  course  of 
their  administration ;  but  then  there  are  others  who  certainly  do  not  show  a 
disposition  to  have  their  administration  of  funds  enquired  into,  much  less 
reformed. 

2490.  Then  the  mere  fact  that  a  scheme  is  not  working  well,  does  not  afford^ 
as  I  understand  you,  a  guarantee  that  those  who  administer  it  will  seek  for 
reform?— I  think  the  very  circumstances  which  make  a  Bill  necessary  for  the 
separate  administration  of  the  City  charities,  rather  shows  that  there  is  not  a 
great  readiness  to  make  appUcation  to  us. 

2491.  Mr.  WcUter  James."]  Would  you  mind,  in  a  few  words,  giving  the 
Committee  your  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Private  Bill  ?— Well,  that  is  a 
very  comprehensive  question ;  if  you  ask  me  in  this  way  whether  I  approve  the 
Public  Bill  or  the  Private  Bill,  I  think  the  Public  Bill  is  the  better,  and 
I  think  there  are  very  grave  points  of  objection  as  regards  particular  points  in 
the  Private  Bill. 

2492.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  Committee  what  points  you  think  there 
0.79.  z  3  are 
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are  in  the  Private  Bill  that  you  have  not  power  to  deal  with  at  the  present  time 
with  the  exception  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  governing  body,  and  the  inter- 
mediate Commission  r — I  do  not  quite  appreciate  your  question. 

2493.  What  is  it  that  the  Piivate  Bill  gives  you,  or  gives  any  Commission 
power  to  do  which  you  are  unable  to  do  already ;  are  there  powers  given  to  the 
new  governing  body  by  the  Private  Bill  which  you  do  not  already  possess? — 
It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  new  ;  as,  for  instance,  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  the  new  governing  body,  that  is  an  altogether  novel  proposal; 
perhaps  you  will  indicate  a  little  more  clearly  what  you  refer  to. 

2494.  That  does  not  involve  a  re-distribution  or  re-arrangement  of  the  property 
which  you  would  not  have  power  to  do  under  the  schemes  put  forward  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Do  you  mean  whether  the 
Private  Bill  gives  us  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  charities  in  a  manner  that 
we  could  not  do  now  ? 

2495.  Or  what  power?—  After  the  present  trusts  are  satisfied,  as  I  understand 
by  the  Private  Bill,  it  is  the  surplus  which  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
scheme ;  that  surplus  would,  under  the  Private  Bill,  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  in 
which  we  should  not  have  power  to  deal  with  it  now. 

2496.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  bodies  of  trustees  to  come  to  you  at  the 
present  moment  and  |jut  forward  proposals  to  you  to  frame  schemes,  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  would  carry  out  the  object  intended  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Private  Bill?— No,  I  think  not.  I  think  as  regards  the  surplus,  the  Private 
Bill  would  give  the  new  Commission  power  to  do  that  which  under  no  applica- 
tion made  to  us  now  we  should  be  able  to  effect. 

2497.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  inquiry  is  held  by  the  temporary  Com- 
mission it  might  disclose  the  existence  of  property  in  connection  with  these 
charities  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  you  are  unaware?— I  think  it  highly 
probable. 

2498.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  proper  question  or  whether  I  should 
press  you  on  the  point ;  but  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  why  you  thiuk  it 
is  highly  probable  ?  — I  think  there  are  properties  now  which  the  various  parishes 
put  forward  claims  to,  and  which  if  we  were  able  to  see  all  their  deeds  and  so 
forth,  I  think  we  might  probably  find  we  could  establish  to  be  charitable 
property  ;  that  is  to  say,  property  clothed  with  specific  charitable  trusts. 

2499.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  property  would  be  considerable? — As 
regards  that,  I  have  not  really  means  for  expressing  an  opinion  that  they  would 
be  worth  anything. 

2500.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Freshfield's  evidence? — I  have  looked  through  it. 

2501.  Mr.  Freshfield  in  his  evidence  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  desire 
on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  acts,  to  put  forward 
schemes  before  the  Charity  Commissioners;  do  you  consider  that  that  is  so? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2502.  You  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Freshfield  said  so? — ^I  am  aware  that 
.  Mr.  Freshfield  ^aid  so,  but  I   am   not  aware  that  there  has  been    any  great 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  charities  of  the  City  to  make  application  to  us  tor  new 
schemes. 

2503.  There  has  been  a  reluctance,  do  you  think? — I  am  under  that  im- 
pression. You  may  say  this,  that  we  have  made  representations  with  regard  to 
the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  as  far  back  as,  I  think,  1866;  then  again 
in  1868,  and  then  again  in  the  Report  of  1876,  published  in  the  earlv  part  of 
1877. 

2504.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  firms  of  solicitors  which  an 
on  the  back  of  the  Private  Bill,  are  you  not.  You  know  who  are  the  pro* 
meters  ? — I  did  not  take  notice.     They  are  the  four  City  Members. 

2505.  I  am  speaking  of  the  names  of  the  solicitors,  Messrs.  Freshfield 
&  Williams,  Messrs.  Baylis  &  Pearce,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Tippetts  &  Son.  Have  any  of  those  firms  had  dealings  with  you  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  schemes  for  City  charities  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  Mr.  Freshfidd's 
firm  had  some  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  charity  that  is  called  Barnes' 
Charity. 

25.06.  And 
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2506.  And  Messrs.  Baylis  &  Pearce  ? — They  have  had  communications  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  what  charity  it 
was  in  respect  of  which  they  had  dealings  with  them. 

2507.  Has  that  firm  shown  any  desire  on  behalf  of  the  charities  they  repre- 
sent to  promote  schemes ;  Messrs.  Baylis  &  Pearce  ? — I  have  not  iiad  amongst 
the  charities  which  I  more  particularly  deal  with,  anything  to  do  with  then?. 

2508.  Or  Mr.  Phillips?— Nor  Mr.  Phillips. 

2509.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.']  I  think  you  stated  that  if  it  was  intended  to 
deal  rapidly  with  these  <;harities  and  bring  about  a  settlement  of  them  in  a 
limited  time,  the  Charity  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  would  be  totally 
unable  to  take  upon  themselves  the  work  ? — What  I  said  was  it  would  be  clearly 
out  of  tluir  power  to  do  within  a  very  limited  period  that  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  by  the  one  Bill,  to  appoint  three  Commissioners,  and  by  the  other  to 
appoint  five. 

2510.  And  you  think  that  an  extra  staff  of  one  Commissioner,  and  three  or 
four  sub-Commissioners  or  inspectors  might  get  through  the  work  in  three  or 
five  years?—!  said  that  it  would  be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance  during  the 
time  that  tlie  inquiries  were  going  on,  upon  the  result  of  which  inquiries  the  new 
schemes  would  be  framed,  but  when  those  inquiries  were  completed,  and  the 
new  schemes  came  to  be  framed,  then  I  thought  there  would  be  an  additional 
strengthening  of  the  Commission  required.  I  think  then  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  anothtT  Commissioner  at  any  nite. 

251 1.  You  have  stated  something  with  regard  to  the  official  trustee.  Do  you 
consider  the  trustees  of  the  property,  and  who  distribute  the  property,  have  as 
full  power  over  the  maufigement  of  the  land  if  it  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee 
as  if  it  were  vested  in  them  ? — Yes. 

2512.  Then  you  must  still  continue  the  body  of  trustees  just  the  same, 
whether  there  is  an  official  trustee  or  not? — Certainly.  We  could  not  lo  any- 
thing unless  we  were  able  to  continue  an  effective  body  of  trustees. 

2513.  So  that  when  the  number  of  trustees  is  reduced  to  a  small  number 
there  must  be  a  new  deed  and  fresh  trustees  placed  upon  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
is  done  now  ui^.der  an  official  trustee.  You  require  a  fresh  deed  and  fresh 
trustees  to  fill  up  vacancies  and  carry  out  the  management  of  the  estate  and 
the  distribution  of  the  funds? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

'J514.  As  the  trustees  are  diminished  in  numbers  by  death,  it  would  b^ neces- 
sary, I  take  it,  to  have  a  body  of  trustees  to  manage  the  estates  and  distribute 
the  funds,  and  there  would  have  to  be  a  new  deed  and  fresh  trustees  put  into 
it  ?— A  new  conveyance  of  the  estate. 

251.';.  Not  of  the  property,  but  a  new  deed,  with  the  names  of  trustees  put 
into  it? — If  the  trustee  is  not  appointed  by  order  of  the  Board,  yes. 

25 1 6.  Now,  in  the  management  of  the  property  must  they  not  bring  every- 
thing under  the  notice  of  the  official  trustees;  for  instance,  as  to  the  length  of 
the  leases  and  the  rent  for  which  they  let  the  property.  Must  not  all  that  have 
the  sanction  of  the  official  trustee  ? — in  no  way  Of  course,  if  they  sell  or  lease 
for  a  longer  period  than  21  years  they  have  to  apply  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, but  that  application  they  have  to  make  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for 
their  assent,  they  have  to  make,  whether  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official 
trustees  or  is  vested  in  the  trustees  themselves. 

2517.  The  official  trustee,  I  apprehend,  must  be  a  party  to  every  lease  that 
they  make  ? — No.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  act  at  all  in  granting  a  lease. 

2518.  Would  the  trustees  be  at  liberty,  for  instance,  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  landed  interest,  to  make  a  large  reduction,  say,  25,  30,  or  35  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  under  a  lease  even  if  they  thought  it  proper,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  official  trustee  ? — ^The  official  trustee  would  not  know  of  it,  or 
have  anything  on  earth  to  do  with  it. 

2519.  And  they  would  not  be  bound  to  consult  him  upon  it? — Certainly  not, 
in  no  shape  or  form. 

2520.  You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  power  given  to  these  Com- 
missioners under  the  Public  and  the  Private  Bills,  whether,  if  the  Charity  Commis- 
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Eioners  were  substituted  tbey  could  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Bill  with 
an  additional  staff  ? — If  you  give  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  same  powers 
which  either  Bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  new  Commission,  I  think  we  could  carry 
it  out  as  rapidly  and  more  efficiently,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  and  with  much 
greater  economy,  than  could  be  effected  by  any  new  Commission. 

2521.  Have  you  at  all  estimated  the  additional  expense  it  would  cost  the 
Commipslon  at  all  ?—  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  indicated  that,  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  would  be  required  an  additional  Commissioner ;  that  there 
would  be  wanted  three  or  four  Assistant  Commissioners  or  inspectors,  as  you  may 
term  theni^  to  inquire,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  required  some  additional 
clerical  staff;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  would  amount  to  half  of  that  which 
the  new  Commission  would  cost. 

2522.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  additional  property  you  think  would 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  is  it  your  idea  that 
the  present  trustees  consider  certain  properties  outside  the  charities,  which  you 
think  possibly  might  be  brought  under  the  term  of  charities,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  Commission  ;  is  that  your  view  with  regard  to  the  bringing  of  addi- 
tional property  under  the  Commission,  because  you  were  asked  about  concealed 
properties  being  brought  under  your  jurisdiction  r — I  understand  the  Member 
lor  Gateshead  to  refer  to  properties  that  are  at  present  claimed,  practically,  as 
private  properties  by  the  parishes,  but  which,  by  a  late  decision  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers  generally,  is  really  clothed  with 
a  charitable  trust. 

2523.  Then  it  is  upon  that  question  of  opinion  as  to  the  law  and  not  any 
concealment  of  property  in  the  shape  of  concealing  it  from  the  Commissioners  ? 
—  I  make  no  imputation. 
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Tuesday,  2nd  May  1882. 


MEMBERS    present: 


Sir  Thomas  Acland. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Jackson. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlcy. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hoik  Sir  W.  R.  Seymour  V.  Fitzgerald,  g.c.s.i.,  re-called ;  further 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

2524.  Mr.  John  Talbot.']  I  think  you  said  on  the  last  occasion  that,  looking 
to  the  details  of  the  two  Bills,  you  would  distinctly  prefer  the  Public  Bill,  as  it 
is  called,  to  the  Private  Bill  ? — I  said  I  thought  that  in  several  particulars 
the  Public  Bill  was  preferable  to  the  Private  Bill.  ^ 

2525.  Have  you  any  particulars  which  you  would  wish  to  mention  to  the 
Committee,  which  you  have  not  already  mentioned,  in  which  you  think  the 
Public  Bill  is  superior  to  the  Private  Bill  ?— I  think  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  Crown,  which  is  the  provision  of  the  Public  Bill,  is  preferable 
to  the  provision  in  the  Private  Bill,  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  that  there 
are  to  be  two  named  by  the  Crown,  one  hy  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  two  others. 

2526.  And  two  others  to  be  named  in  the  Bill?— Yes;  presumably  those 
would  be  two  selected  by  the  Promot(  rs  of  rhe  Bill. 

2527.  You  prefer  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  all  responsible  to 
the  public,  as  appointed  by  the  Crown  ?— Certainly. 

2528.  You  disapprove,  I  think,  of  the  continuation  of  the  numerous  existing 
bodies  of  trustees  ? — Yes.  I  said,  I  think,  that  both  on  the  score  of  the  expense 
and  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  expressed  with  their  past  administration, 
the  continuance  of  so  many  independent  bodies  was  very  objectionable. 

2529.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  question  of  user  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  funds  ? — There,  I  think,  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  i^,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  exactly  that  which  it  ought  to  be,  reco*»nising  long 
user  as  raising  a  presumption,  but  not  conclusively  declaring  such  endowments 
to  be  ecclesiastical,  because  thoy  have  been  long  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2530.  It  often  does  happens,  does  not  it,  that  charities  which  are  not  )riously 
ecclesiastical,  yet  have  no  such  definition  in  the  instrument  of  foundation  ? — 
Long  user  would  raise  before  the  Commissioners,  as  it  would  before  any  court,  a 
presumption  that  originally  they  were  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2531.  You  would  deal  with  such  matters  as.any  court  of  law  would  deal  with 
them  ?— Certainly. 

2532.  And  not  be  bound  by  the  mere  hard  words  of  a  section  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  r — Certainly. 

2533.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  on  which  you  can  inform  the  Com- 
mittee, and  which  I  tiiink  you  have  already  said  something  about,  is  the  question 
of  whether  there  should  be  a  new  Executive  Commission  at  all,  or  whether  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  might  be,  with  modifications  and  exten- 
sions, suflScient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Bill? — h  appears  to  me,  that 
on  all  grounds,  both  on  the  ground  of  t!ie  increased  length  of  time  that  an  inquiry 
by  a  new  Commission  would  take,  and  for  other  reasons  it  certainly  is  desirable 
that  these  reforms  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  that  has  an 
experience  of  what  I  may  term  charily  work. 

2534.  You  say  you  think  time  would  be  saved  in  that  respect  ? — I  should 
say  very  considerably. 
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2535.  The  Charity  Commission,  through  their  staff,  and  by  means  of  their  long 
experience,  have  got  into  the  way  of  dealing  with  matters,  and  therefore  can  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  which  a  new  body  would  lose,  in  learning  its  business  r 
—Certainly;  moreover,  I  take  it,  if  it  were  put  iu  the  hands  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  inquiry  completely  and  rapidly,  the 
Board  would  most  probably  think  it  desirable  to  entrust  the  inquiry  to  some  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners*  or,  as  we  now  term  them,  Inspectors,  who  have  been 
for  a  long  time  engaged  in  inquiries  of  exactly  similar  character,,  and  that  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  or  Inspectors  that  were  a<lded  would  take  their  places 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  office. 

2536.  Do  you  remember  when  the  question  of  the  endowed  ncfaoob  was  before 
a  Royal  Commission  that  this  very  point  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  Charity 
Commission  could  undertake  that  work? — Yes,  it  was  raised,  and  a  very  strong 
expression  of  opinion  was  given  by  Lord  Selborae  upon  the  subject,  when  he 
was  examined  before  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission. 

2537.  Would  you  like  to  refer  to  his  words? — The  question  before  the  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission  was  whether  the  administration  of  an  Act  for  the  reform 
of  the  endowed  schools  in  the  country  should  be  placed  ia  tie  handa  of  a  new 
Commission,  or  whether  the  Charity  Commissiooert  Aould  undertake  it.  Lard 
Selborn^  is  asked. 

2538.  He  was  then  Attorney  General,  was  not  he  ? — I  am  not  quita  sure.  It 
was  in  1866.  He  is  asked^  '^  Would  the  Charity  Commisttoners  be  such  a 
board  as  you  would  think  competent  to  deal  with  such  subjects  ?  ^  His  answer 
is^  ^^  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think  so  for  two  reasons.  Firsts  becauae  I  do  not 
think  that  a  multiplication  of  boards  is  desirable^  and  secondly^  the  Charity 
Commissioners  from  their  general  experience  of  charities  must  have  got  a 
system  which  in  its  n^ain  features  would  be  applicable  to  this  as  well  as  to  other 
charities,  and,  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  they  must  also  have  acquired  great 
experience  of  this  particular  class  of  charities.''  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Parliament 
did  not  at  the  time  coincide  in  that  opinion,  because  they  did  appoint  two  Com- 
missions ;  they  appointed  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  leaving  the  Cliarity 
Commission  to  attend  to  its  ordinary  work.  But  very  few  years  elapsed  b^re 
Parliament  found  it  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  separate  CcHnmissicws,  and  to 
iuse  the  two  Commissions  in  the  hands  of  one  body. 

'2539.  '^^  Charity  Commissioners  are  now  doing  the  very  %vork  which  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  appointed  to  do  ? — ^The  Charity  Commission 
is  now  exactly  in  the  position  that  Lord  Selbome  recommended  it  should  be 
placed  in  when  he  gave  that  evidence  before  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission. 

2540.  I  think  some  opinions  to  the  same  effect  have  been  expressed  by  dis- 
tinguished judges  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lord  Justice  James)  ;  have 
they  said  anything  upon  this  point  ? — Not  in  reference  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion having  jurisdiction  as  compared  with  the  necessity  of  placing  new  powers 
in  the  hands  of  another  Commission.  What  they  have  referred  to  is  the  great 
value  of  the  experience  which  the  Charity  Commission  has  in  the  course  of  years 
obtained  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  charities ;  and  both  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  James  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  considered 
the  Charity  Commission  in  the  nature  of  experts,  and  that  they  would  not  put 
their  own  opinions  as  to  the  way  a  charity  should  be  dealt  with  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  which  might  be  entertained  by  the  Commissioners. 

2541 .  Was  that  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  ? — ^The  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  had  been  Attorney  General^  and  had  had  a  very  large  experience  of 
the  formation  of  schemes. 

2542.  Sir  Thomas  Acland^  I  thought  Lord  Romilly  gave  evidence? — No,  I 
I  am  referring  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Sir  George  Jessel,  and  Lord  Justice  James  in  the  judgment  in  the  Camden 
Charities  case. 

2543.  Mr.  John  Talbot'^  That  is  quite  a  different  occasion  to  that  which  we 
were  referring  to  as  to  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  evidence  ?— Yes. 

2544.  In  fact  we  may  say  the  Charity  Commission  have  now  obtained  in  the 
country  that  [)osition  which  was  anticipated  for  them  in  the  Report  of  that 
celebrated  Committee  upon  the  lines  of  which  all  recent  legislation  has  pro- 
ceeded ? — Yes. 

2545-  Probably 
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2545.  FrabtUy  you  remember  the  reeommendatioos  of  that  Committse, 
which  reported  so  long  ago  as  1835,  in  which  they  say :  '^  Your  Committee  are 
inclined  to  recommend  that  the  superintendence,  and  in  certain  cases,  the  ad* 
mimstration  of  all  property  devoted  to  charitable  usas,  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
permanent  Board  of  throe  Commissioners,  or  some  other  independent  authority, 
<m  whom  should  be  imposed  the  duty  of  superintendence  and  control  over  the 
adminisiration  of  all  property  devoted  to  charitable  uses  *'  r — Yes ;  I  remember 
that  perfectly. 

2546.  If  w^e  were  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  as  is 
contemplated  by  both  these  Bills,  it  would  be,  iu  foot,  setdng  up  a  scni;  of  sup* 
plementary  Charity  Commission  for  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be 
more  than  that ;  it  uouH  lie  appointing  such  a  Commission  for  limited  purposes ; 
because  both  by  the  Public  and  Private  Bill  the  powers  of  what  you  may  term 
the  temporary  Commission,  are  limited  to  the  formation  of  schemes  and  the 
appointment  of  trustees,  and,  during  all  that  time,  all  the  other  functk)ns  which 
are  fulfilled  by  the  Charity  Commission  as  regards  leases  and  sales,  investments, 
in  giving  the  advice  and  opinion  which  gives  indemnity  to  ev^ybody  who  acts 
npoai  it  in  the  management  of  charities;  the  rendering  of  accounts,  everything 
of  timt  kind,  would  necessarily  still  go  on  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Comnus- 
sion,  and  practically,  so  far,  there  would  be  two  Commissions  dealing  sepa* 
rately  with  the  same  subject-matter. 

2547.  A  dual  administration,  which  would  be  obviously  unsatisfactory  ? — So 
I  should  say. 

2548.  There  is  anothw  point  upon  which  you  would  perhaps  like  to  say 
iomething ;  the  prc^sal  that  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  these 
Bills  shall  have  the  power  of  inspecting  and  taking  copies  of,  or  extracts  from^ 
all  papers,  documents,  and  records  now  in  possession  of  the  Charity  Commis* 
skmers ;  do  you  think  tbat  that  would  be  convenient  r — I  can  quite  understand 
that  for  properly  fulfilling  their  duties,  a  power  such  as  that  is  absolutely  neeesr 
sury ;  that  is  to  say,  that  any  body  of  men  who  are  going  to  deal  with  |;hese 
charities  must  have  the  means  of  informing  themselves  as  to  everythii^  that 
has  been  done,  and  the  exact  position  of  these  charities,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
bow  such  a  provision  is  to  work.  It  seems  t^3  me  that  it  would  be  the  most 
serious  interference  with  the  business  of  our  uiBce.  li  must  be  that  either  the 
new  Commissioners  must  send  clerks  to  inspect  a4id  take  eopies  and  extracts 
of  any  number  of  documents,  or  if  that  be  jEound  objectionable,  that  they 
must  apply  to  us  to  supply  them  with  the  copies  and  extracts.  As  it  is,  we  are 
very  ^rt-handed,  and  it  would  he  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil  that  re- 
quirement unless  our  clerical  staff  was  expressly  increased  for  the  piurpose. 

2549.  I  think  you  have  said  something  in  your  annual  report  of  this  year  s^  to 
the  fuMonof  the  Charity  Commtasion  and  the  Endowed  Schools'  Conmiission? — ^Yes. 

2550.  Showing  how  that  practically  works  ^ — Yes.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
advantage  that  has  been  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  the  Endowed  Schools  and 
the  Charity  Commissions.  We  say  in  our  report  upon  $bat  subject :  ''  The 
fusion  effected  of  tlie  two  Conociissions  before  existing  has  greatly  facilitated 
public  business  by  removing  the  possibility  of  friction,  or  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
that  might  not  improbably  arise  between  two  departments  having  cognisance  of 
the  same  subjeot-matter ;'  and  further  we  say  '^  the  concentration  under  one 
roof,  and  in  the  same  custody  of  the  records  of  endowments,  which  are  subject 
to  the  two  jurisdictions  created  respectively  by  the  two  Acts,  has  of  itself  mate- 
rially obviated  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  transaction  of  business.'*  I  take  it 
that  that  would  be  foimd  to  be  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  two  Commis- 
sions such  as  these  dealing  absolutely  with  the  same  endowments,  and  with  an 
object  which  is  common  to  both. 

2550.*  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  advisitbility  of  having  a  separate 
Commission  for  schools  and  for  charities  would  not  apply  to  this  case  in  which 
we  are  only  concerned  with  charities  ? — What  we  said  in  our  report  would 
apply  doubly,  I  think. 

2551.  I  think  you  said  something  on  the  last  occasion  as  t a  the  position  of 
the  otficial  trustees ;  some  misconception  has  arisen  on  that ;  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  explain  it  further  ? — ^The  replies  tliat  I  gave  rather  dealt  with  the  case  of 
the  <)flicial  trustee  of  charity  lands,  and  did  not  refer  so  much  to  the  position  of 
the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds,  of  whom  there  are  three,  the  secretary  of 
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our  Board  beinjr  always  one  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Of 
course  the  security  obtained  in  the  case  of  funded  property  held  in  the  names  of 
the  official  trustees  is  most  complete.  The  funds  stand  in  their  names,  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  Bank,  no  one  else  can  touch  them.  One  evil  that  is  obviated  in 
such  a  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the 
official  trustee  of  charity  lands,  because  in  the  ease  of  funded  property  standing 
in  the  names  of  private  trustees,  in  course  of  time  the  number  is  reduced  by 
death,  ai;d  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  becomes  necessary.  Some  may 
have  gone  abroad,  to  America,  to  the  Colonies,  or  elsewhere,  and  thc»  died,  and 
been  lost  sight  of.  In  such  a  case  the  Bank  of  England  requires  express  proof 
of  the  death  of  each  such  person  before  they  will  transfer  into  the  names  of  new 
trustees  the  funds  which  stood  in  their  books  in  the  names  of  the  old ;  and  such 
proof,  even  if  possible,  must  entail  considerable,  and  sometimes  very  large,  ex- 
penses. All  this  difficulty  is  avoided  where  the  funded  property  of  a  charity 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  official  trustees. 

2552.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  fear  that  has  been 
expressed  that  the  official  trustee  will  interfere  in  the  management  of  charity 
property  ? — No,  1  think  I  could  not  have  expressed  myself  stronger  than  I  did 
when  last  before  this  Committee  ;  either  in  the  cases  of  charity  land  or  of 
charitable  funds  an  official  trustee  has  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
management.  In  the  case  of  funded  property  the  official  trustees  receive  the 
dividend  and  transfer  it  immediately  to  the  bankers  of  the  trustees ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  its  application.  In  the  case  of  charity  lands  the  official 
trustee  has  no  power  of  control  whatever.  The  trustees  give  leases,  collect  the 
rents,  and  allow  deductions  at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  official  trustee 
even  knowing  that  the  question  is  raised.  In  the  word  of  the  Act,  he  is  no  more 
than  a  bare  trustee. 

2553.  He  is  powerful  to  prevent  mischief  being  done,  but  he  cannot  interfere 
in  the  management  in  any  sense  ? — No. 

^554*  You  mentioned  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  year,  1881,  in 
the  case  of  the  Campden  Charities,  Kensington.  Is  there  anything  more  you 
would  like  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  that  decision  ? — Of  course  the  decision  of 
the  Court  proceeded  upon  this  ground,  that  by  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  we  have 
always  had  the  power  of  regarding,  not  solely  the  means  by  which  a  founder 
desires  his  object  to  be  carried  out,  but  where  they  have  failed,  or  become  inex!^ 
pedient,  the  object  of  the  endowment  itself,  and  that  we  must  as  far  as  we  can 
carry  that  out  strictly,  and  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  we  must  be  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  how  the  founder  intended  it  to  be  carried  out  as.  for  in- 
stance, an  endowment  be  given  for  an  almshouse,  we  might  change  into  pensions 
for  the  old,  but  not  into  a  school ;  so  in  the  case  of  apprenticeship,  we  are  not 
bound  necessarily  to  continue  apprenticeship  charities,  if  that  form  of  charitjr 
become  obsolete  or  unnecessary,  but  the  intention  of  the  founder  being  that, 
the  object  of  his  bounty  should  receive  such  an  education  as  will  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  livelihood ;  we  may  further  that  object  by  technical  education  at  the 
present  time  considerably  more  advantageously  than  by  apprenticeship.  We 
feel  that  our  hands  are  greatly  set  free  by  such  an  authoritative  decision  of  a 
court  of  appeal. 

2555.  Have  you  looked  at  the  objects  to  which  these  charitable  funds  are 
intended  under  these  Bills  to  be  applied  ? — Yes. 

2556.  Some  of  them  cany  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  a  little  far,  do  they  not?*- 
It  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  in  giving  the  new  Commission  power  to  vary 
trusts  both  as  to  their  object  and  their  area,  the  Bills  go  beyond  what  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  would  admit.  But  looking  to  the 
fact  that  the  charities  in  the  City  of  Lontion  are,  some  of  them,  given  for  what 
are  termed  the  "  behoofful  uses  of  the  parish,"  and  others  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish  generally,  and  some  others,  with  the  express  direction  that  tfie  poor 
should  receive  a  benefit  in  a  particular  manner,  you  may  say  that  under  that 
decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  case  of  the  Campden 
Charities,  there  is  scarcely  any  object  specified  in  the  two  Bills  as  being  those 
which  the  new  Conimissioners  are  to  have  regard  to  in  making  their  new  schemes 
which  might  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Charity  Commission  by  an  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  cy  pres.  Take  the  case  for  instance  of  the  "  behoofful  uses 
of  the  parish."    That  would  permit  us  to  apply  funds  to  the  establishment  of 
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schools,  for  museums,  or  libraries,  nnylhing  in  fact  that,  having  in  view  the 
object  of  the  founder,  viz.,  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  we  think,  would,  in  accord- 
ance with  ihe  present  state  of  feeling,  and  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  be 
for  rhe  advantage  of  the  parish.  Again,  in  the  same  kind  of  way,  charities  for 
the  benefit  of  t!ie  poor  of  the  parish  could  equally  be  applied  under  the  doctrine 
of  cy  j^r^*  in  the  way  of  exhibitions,  provident  societies,  dispensaries,  and  the 
like ;  of  course  the  power  of  uniting  the  charities  of  different  parishes  and  varying 
the  area  would  still  be  wanting. 

2557.  Take  the  question  of  open  spaces? — Of  course,  if  you  can  conceive 
such  a  case  as  a  large  parish,  having  a  charity  that  was  given  for  the 
"  behoofful  use  "  of  the  parishioners,  and  that  there  was  an  open  space  that  could 
be  found  in  that  parish  for  the  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  apply  the 
parish  funds  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind. 

25.58.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  A  suggestion  was  made  the  other  day  that 
some  of  the  City  charity  money  might  be  taken  to  assist  the  formation  of  a 
public  park  in  Paddington.  That  is  a  very  desirable  object  in  itself,  but  surely 
it  hardly  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres  ?— Of  course,  that 
could  not  be  done  by  any  use  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres. 

2559.  The  pres  must  be  omitted  in  that  case,  must  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2560.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  City  ? — Yes. 

2561.  As  to  the  exemption  of  these  five  populous  parishes,  do  you  approve  of 
that  proposal  ? — I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  making  such  a  distinction.  It  may 
be  right,  and  I  think  is,  to  retain  local  administration  in  those  parishes,  but  the 
way  the  matter  strikes  me  is  tliis :  under  Mr.  liryce's  Bill  the  Commissioners 
may  unite  a  number  oF  charities  from  a  number  of  different  parishes,  so  as 
to  njake  one  large  and  important  endowment.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
sliould  be  differently  treated  to  the  case  of  endowments  in  the  five  populous 
parishes.  I  think  it  would  he  perfectly  possible  for  a  commission  to  establish 
a  body  of  trustees  for  this  combined  endowment,  bringing,  no  doubt,  possibly 
an  outside  element,  and  a  considerable  outside  element,  into'  its  formation,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  wholly  excluding  a  local  element.  I  confess  I  think,  as 
regards  the  management  of  property  particularly,  but  also  in  other  respects, 
there  is  considerable  advantage  in  maintaining  some  local  element  on  the  go- 
verning bodies  of  foundations  such  as  I  have  adverted  to.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  present  trustees,  that  neces- 
sarily either  churchwardens  or  vestry  clerks  should  be  upon  the  trust,  but  in  the 
City  of*  London  I  should  conclude,  if  you  unite  parishes,  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  obtain  men  of  po:{ition,  and  men  of  influence,  who  would  be  very 
content  to  be  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  important  foundations  such  as  would 
be  formed  under  these  Bills,  although  they  would  net  condescend  to  be  the 
trustees  of  **  petty  charities,"  or  members  of  very  small  and  insignificant  bodies 
of  trustees.    . 

2562.  In  fact,  you  do  not  see  why  the  interests  of  separate  parishes  should 
not  be  considered,  whether  they  are  amongst  these  five  or  not?— That  is  my 
opinion. 

2563.  From  what  you  already  said,  I  think  I  may  take  it  you  do  not  approve 
of  the  governing  body  of  17  persons  representing  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
to  administer  the  whole  of  the  funds?  —  !  can  see  considerable  objection  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  said,  having  regard  both  to  public  opinion,  and 
having  some  respect  at  any  rate  to  the  original  foundations,  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  local  element;  I  do  not  go  beyond  that,  but 
that  it  should  be  a  local  element,  and  an  element  that  would  be  entitled  to  make 
itself  heard  and  felt.  I  do  not  think  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
endowment  administered  by  a  body  such  as  is  proposed.  They  are  17  in  number, 
drawn  from  an  area  within  a  radius,  I  think,  of  20  miles  from  the  Post  Office,  or 
something  of  that  kind :  something  very  large  indeed.  Another  thing,  1  think  is, 
that  a  body  of  that  kind,  of  17  members  elected  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  would  be  a 
very  difficult  body  for  either  the  Charity  Commission  or  any  other  Commission 
to  control,  or  even  differ  from.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  body 
that  would  be  amenable  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
charity,  such  as  the  trustees,  formed,  as  1  have  suggested,  in  the  case  of  united 
endowments  would  be. 

2564.  In  fact  this  would  be  creating  almost  too  powerful  a  body  looking  to 
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public  policy  ? — I  think  so.  If  I  apprehend  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  correctly,  though 
it  would  be  in  tlie  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  frame  a  scheme  directing  the 
particular  application  of  any  endowment,  it  is  equally  in  their  power  to  leave  it 
to  this  body  of  17,  to  distribute  and  deal  with  the  amount  of  endowment  placed 
under  their  control  as  they  think  fit. 

2565.  ChairTnan.]  You  could  not  have  a  separate  management  for  that 
specially  destinated  charity  fund;  the  disposition  of  all  the  funds  must  be  left 
to  this  body  of  17?— If  I  understand  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  it  might  be  so  left.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  objectionnble.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  public 
dispensary,  or  take  the  case  of  hospitals  in  the  east,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
much  simpler  thing  if  a  number  of  these  endowments  were  combined  together 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  hospitals^  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
governing  body  that  would  look  specially  to  the  administration  of  those  cfiarities. 

2^^)66.  I  rather  understood  the  Bill  to  mean,  not  that  it  might  but  that  it  must 
leave  it  to  tiie  central  body  of  17  ?— I  apprehend  not.  The  18lh  section  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  Bill  says,  '^The  Commissioners  shall  not  be  bound  to  specify  in  any  scheme 
the  precise  objects  to  which  or  the  manner  in  which  the  general  charity  property 
shall  be  applied  by  the  new  governing  body,  but  they  may  (if  they  shall  think 
fit)  specify  such  objects  or  manner  with  such  particularity  as  they  may  think 
necessary,  and  may  (if  they  shall  think  fit)  leave  the  details  of  such  application 
to  be  subsequently  settled  by  the  new  governing  body  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned." 

2567.  I  rather  gather  that  to  mean  that  they  must  leave  the  disposition  with 
the  governing  body,  but  they  may  specify  the  direction  in  which  the  governing 
body  shall  use  the  funds  ? — ITiey  must  create  a  new  governing  body,  but  they 
are  not  bound  to  specify  in  any  scheme  the  precise  objects  to  which  the  money 
of  that  scheme  shall  b3  applied. 

2568.  But  if  they  do  specify  the  objects  to  which  any  portion  of  the  funds 
are  to  be  devoted,  they  must  still  leave  the  disposition  of  it  with  the  governing 
body  ? — Yes,  but  they  need  not,  as  I  understand  it,  say  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  any  specific  object. 

2569.  Quite  so ;  but  whether  they  destine  the  funds  to  any  particular 
object  or  not,  they  must  leave  the  management  of  it  with  the  new  trustees? — 
Certainly. 

2570.  They  cannot  create  a  smaller  body  of  trustees  for  the  special  purpose 
of  managing  a  minor  charity? — Perhaps  not.  But,  as  I  understand,  they  may 
make  a  scheme  saying  that  this  new  governing  body  shall  apply  10,000  /.  a  year 
to  hospitals.  Then  the  new  governing  body  may  give  500  l.  to  one  and  200  /. 
to  another,  and  may  change  it  the  next  year. 

2571.  Mr.  John  Talbot.']  You  would  much  prefer  leaving  all  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ?— I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  body  by 
whom  these  new  schemes  are  made.  Whether  made  by  the  new  body  or  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  the  scheme 
should  direct  that  the  endowments  of  certain  <;harities  should  be  applied  to 
certain  SfiCcific  objects  in  a  certain  specific  manner. 

2572.  In  the  same  way  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  make  their  schemes 
now  for  all  other  charities  ?— Exactly. 

2573.  Sir  Thomas  Adand.]  Does  not  that  imply  that  every  separate  scheme 
would  have  its  own  separate  governing  body.  That  is  all  you  can  do  now,  is  it 
not? — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  would  be  so.  If  we  could  get  a  sufficient 
application,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  could  do  everything  required,  but  always 
with  this  difference,  that  of  course  we  cannot  change  the  locality  unless  Parlia- 
ment steps  in  and  gives  us  that  power. 

2574.  Mr.  M€u;farlan€.]  I  understand  the  object  of  your  examination  and  the 
examinHtion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  claim,  if  I  may  call  it  a  claim,  to  administer  the  funds  of  the  City  parochial 
charities.  It  is  to  establish  a  case  for  handing  the  funds  of  the  Charity  parochial 
charities  over  to  the  Charity  Commissioners?— No;  my  evidence  rather  goes  to  show 
this,  that  with  some  extension  of  our  powers  we  have  a  complete  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  London,  which  are  now  under  our 
control. 

2575.  In  fact,  you  mean  there  is  no  occasion  to  create  a  fresh  commission  for 
the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2576.  There 
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2576.  There  i6  no  occasion  to  create  a  fresh  commi^on  to  admiaister  the 
charities  ;  they  can  be  administered  by  the  Charity  ComniissioDers  now  existing? 
-^They  are  subject  to  our  commission  akeady. 

2577*  0^  y^haX  principle  are  the  funds  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
administered  now ;  that  is  to  say,  are  there  any  sectarian  conditions  attached  to 
their  administration  ? — We  do  not  administer  the  funds. 

2578*  Vou  regulate  their  administration  r — We  do  not  administer ;  it  is  the 
trustees  of  every  charity  who  administer  the  funds. 

257y-  Just  so;  but  have  not  you  a  control  over  those  trustees?— If  they  do 
what  is  ille^l  and  improper  we  have  the  po«i^r  of  certifying  a  case  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  then  deals  with  such  a  case  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  we  have 
no  power  of  absolute  control.  We  may  say  such  an  expenditure  is  irregular  and 
improper,  but  we  cannot  stop  it  of  our  own  authority. 

2580.  In  the  case  of  trustees  who  refused  a  portion  of  the  cliarities  for  any 
one  particular  purpose,  would  not  the  person  whose  application  was  refused 
be  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Cbaritv  Commissioners  to  overrule  the  trustees?  — 
No.     Do  you  mean  any  person  who  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  charity  ? 

2581.  Chainnan.']  Supposing  charity  funds  are  used  for  sectarian  purposes 
when  there  is  no  provision  in  the  deed  which  entitles  them  to  be  treated  as 
sectarian,  would  the  persons  who  were  improperly  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  these  funds  have  a  right  of  appl3ring  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  against 
the  trustees  ? — If  they  did  we  could  only  give  our  opinion. 

2582.  You  could  not  do  more?— No. 

2583.  Mr.  Macfarlane^  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  case? — We  have  some-* 
times  cases ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  boy  has  not  been  adujitted  into  a  school  who  by 
the  foundation  was  entitled  to  be  admitted,  or  cases  of  that  kind,  we  may  have.  ; 

2584.  Chairman.]  You  give  your  opinion,  and  you  can  carry  it  no  further  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  in  such  a  case  an  aggrieved  party  might  go  before  a  court  under 
our  certificate.  As  regards  expenditure^  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Lord  Selborne,  whicm  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave  us  very 
important  powers ;  powers  moreover  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  deal  in  a  inost 
complete  manner  with  every  charity  in  the  City  of  London.  That  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  last  year,  but  then  there  was  not  time  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  that  Bill  was  introduced  there  was  a  power  that  would 
have  given  us  a  very  considerable  control  over  the  expenditure  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
we  could  have  disallowed  any  expenditure  and  could  have  exercised  througli  our 
inspectors  an  authority  similar  to  auditors  in  the  case  of  poor  law  accounta. 
But  that  we  do  not  possess  now :  we  have  no  power  of  controL  All  we  can  do 
is,  when  a  thing  is  wrong,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
apply  to  the  Court  to  put  it  right. 

2585.  Mr.  Macfariane.]  In  the  event  of  the  parochial  charity  funds  being 
passed  onto  the  Charity  Commissi  oners,  you  would  have  no  more  power  over 
them  than  you  have  over  those  now  in  your  hands  ? — ^We  should  have  no  power 
beyond  what  we  have  now,  further  tban  this«  that  we  should  make  schemes  under 
which  these  charities  which  are  now,  I  will  not  use  the  word  misapplied,  but  aa 
to  which  there  is  a  difficulty  o^'  application  might  be  usefully  and  properiy 
administered. 

2586.  And  you  would  employ  trustees  to  administer  that  scheme  ? — 
Certainly ;  to  nobody  is  the  existence  of  a  body  of  good  trustees  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  that  you  may  be  perfectly 
sure  of. 

2587.  Mr.  John  Talbot.']  The  honourable  Member  says  there  is  a  proposition 
to  pass  over  these  funds  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  there  is  no  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind  ?  —None  whatever. 

25  8  S.  The  proposal  is  that  you  should  have  the  power  of  forming  bodies  of 
trustees  to  administer  them  ? — Exactly. 

•2589.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.]  In  a  great  number  of  charity  schemes  which 
pass  through  your  hands  now,  especially  in  connection  with  schools,  there  are 
most  absolute  clauses  inserted  against  what  is  called  sectarian  application  of 
funds  ? — Certainly. 

2590.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  remedy  whatever  for  an  abuse  of  those 
powers ;  if  the  trustees  do  not  act  conscientiously  in  accordance  with  those 
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schemes,  have  you  no  power? — We  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

2591.  Mr.  MacfarlaneJ]  You  have  never  known  a  ease  of  th»t  kind  occur? — 
I  do  not  rucal  any. 

2592.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.']  At  present  there  is  no  power,  I  believe,  cf 
inspecting  the  schools  which  are  under  your  schemes,  and  seeing  how  far  they 
are  honestly  carried  out?— We  have  repeatedly,  I  think  three  or  four  times,  two 
or  three  at  any  rate,  suggested  that  there  should  be  powers  of  inspection  given 
to  our  board  in  order  that  we  should  see,  particularly  in  the  case  of  schools,  that 
the  provisions  of  our  schemes  are  properly  carried  out ;  and  not  only  that  the 
pro\  isions  of  the  schemes  are  properly  carried  out,  but  that,  even  if  properly 
carried  out,  they  are  acting  with  advantage. 

2.593.  In  the  event  of  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  Bills  now  before  this 
Committee,  some  such  power  of  supervision  or  inspection  would  in  your  opinion 
be  desirable? — I  should  say,  certainly. 

2594.  In  the  event  of  legislation  on  the  subject  now  before  this  Committee, 
do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  it  desirable  to  leave  all  the  existing 
trustees  as  separate  governing  bodies  ? — I  expressly  said  the  contrary. 

2595.  Will  you  make  your  opinion  clear  on  that  point,  because  I  think  you 
have  been  misunderstood  ? — I  expressly  said  that  i  thought  the  continuance 
of  these  numerous  bodies  of  trustees  was  most  undesirable.  I  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  those  charities  by  our  Commission  ; 
but  whatever  commission  has  the  juribdiotion  given  to  them,  they  would  unite  a 
certain  number  of  charities  so  as  to  make  an  important  income  be  applicable  to 
a  particular  purpose  under  a  scheme  by  a  body  of  trustees  also  appointed  under 
a  scheme. 

2596.  Would  you  suggest,  if  it  is  not  askintjf  you  too  much,  to  give  your 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  that  should  be  a  geographical  union  or  u  union  by 
subject ;  for  instance,  would  you  unite  a  certain  number  of  parishes  in  the  north 
and  south  and  east  of  London,  or  would  you  unite  hospital  charities  ;  will  you 
give  us  any  idea  of  how  you  would  group  charities  r — It  would  very  much 
depend,  I  think,  on  the  nature  nnd  circumstances  of  the  charities  dealt  v%ith  as 
well  as  of  the  charity  established  in  the  schemes.  For  instance,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  vei'y  large  hospital  should  be  very  strictly  localised.  It  spreads  its 
benefits  over  a  very  large  area,  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  school.  Prol)ably  you 
would  regard  contiguity  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  convenience  of  access. 
Suppose  that  there  are  50,000  /.  or  60,000  /.  a  year  set  free  for  various  purposes, 
you  can  conceive  that  there  would  be  seven  or  eight  main,  principal  objects, 
technical  education,  we  will  say,  education,  convalescent  homes  and  hospitals, 
and  so  on.  The  right  way  of  dealing  with  it,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  that 
for  the  endowments  so  created  for  those  objects  there  should  be  a  governing 
body  formed,  having  in  some  degree  regard  to  the  source  from  which  the  funds 
are  drawn,  as  well  as  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  as  we  should 
form  it  now  in  the  Charity  Commission  ;  I  would  take  care,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  local  element  upon  it  both  for  the  convenience 
of  administering  the  property  and  also  because  in  certain  cases  where  property 
has  been  given  to  a  particular  parish,  the  parish  would  fairly  expect  some 
advantage  to  be  retained  for  it.  For  instance,  that  its  poor,  who  want  hospital 
treatment,  should  have  a  certainty  of  being  admitted  into  an  hospital,  if  its  funds 
are  given  by  a  scheme  to  maintain  such  an  institution,,  that  there  bhould  be,  I 
will  not  say  an  absolute  preference,  but  some  connection  kept  up  between  the 
parish  whose  charities  have  found  the  money  and  the  particular  endowment  to 
which,  under  the  new  scheme,  it  was  applied. 

2597.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  quite  clearly  apprehend 
your  principle  now.  At  first  I  thought  you  seemed  to  say  that  the  grouping 
should  be  by  subjects,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  schools,  and  so  on ;  but  now 
I  gather  you  seem  also  to  bring  in  the  idea  of  grouping  parishes,  or  even  of  taking 
separate  parishes  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  expressed  myself  in  favour  of  cither  the  one 
principle  or  the  other ;  much  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

2598.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  distinctly  on  the  two  subjects  ;  whether 
you  would  group  areas  for  administration  of  charities,  or  whether  you  would 
simply  take  certain  subjects   and  give  separate  governing   bodies   for  those 
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subjects,  or  whether  you  would  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  ideas  r— 1  would 
not  make  any  absolute  rule  ;  my  view  is  that  you  might,  without  considering  the 
contiguity  of  parishes,  look  in  one  case  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  trust,  and 
say  there  is  Brown's  Charity  and  Smith's  Charity  in  such  a  parish,  and  so  many 
others  in  another  parish,  founded  for  one  common  object^  say  for  education,  to 
give  pensions,  or  medical  aid,  or  the  like,  and  establish  a  scheme  by  which  they 
should  be  united  under  one  governing  body  for  that  particular  purpose,  or  a 
teheme  might  be  established  for  charities  united  with  regard  to  contiguity,  or 
others  might  be  united  without  regard  either  to  the  object  of  the  endowment  or 
considerations  of  locality.  You  must  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  whatever 
Commission  undertakes  the  duty. 

2599.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  proposed  not  to  limit 
these  charities  to  the  existing  areas,  but  to  a  rather  wider  area  ;  that  they  will 
be  extended  over  the  metropolitan  area? — I  apprehend  one  of  the  special 
objects  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  facilitate  the  application  of  an  endowment  to  a 
particular  object  without  having  regard  to  the  existing  area. 

2600.  You  will  have  to  think  of  other  parishes  as  well  as  City  parishes  ? — 
All  that  could  be  easily  carried  out  under  the  Bill  that  Lord  Selbome  introduced, 
by  which  we  were  to  have  the  power  of  making  schemes  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  forms  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  Bill;  which 
would  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  and  which  we  could  carry  out 
without  any  application  at  alL 

2601.  Do  1  understand  you  correctly  that  you  think  the  existing  Charity 
Commission,  strengthened  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,. could  devise  schemes, 
either  geographically  or  by  any  other  method  of  division,  and  could  create 
governing  bodies  for  those  new  areas  or  new  subjects  ? — Yes. 

2602.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  some  arrangement  of  that  kind 
would  be  better  than  one  lai^e  governing  body  for  the  whole  subject?— Yes. 

2603.  Chairman.']  Have  you  the  power  of  calling  upon  charities  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expense  of  framing  schemes  made  by  your  Board  ? — 
No,  there  are,  practically,  no  expenses;  practically  the  public  pays  for 
everything. 

2604.  Then  you  have  no  power  of  calling  upon  the  charities  when  you  are 
framing  a  scheme  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  your  Commission  ?-— 
There  was  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  late  Government  into  Parliament  by  which 
charities  would  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  Charity  Commission,  the 
Charity  Commission  continuing  as  now  to  do  all  the  work  without  any  fee. 

2605.  Supposing  the  work  of  this  Bill  were  thrown  upon  your  Commission, 
it  would  entail  upon  you  a  considerable  increase  of  staff"? — It  would  entail  upon 
us  the  increase  of  staff  that  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  on  Friday  last 

2606.  With  your  present  powers  you  have  no  power  of  calUng  on  the 
charities  to  contribute  to  that  additional  cost  ? — No. 

2607.  It  would  be  necessary,  therelbre,  if  that  were  thought  desirable,  to 
put  a  provision  into  the  Bill  with  that  object  ? — It  would  be  necessary  of  course, 
if  thought  desinible,  that  there  should  be  a  similar  provision  that  the  expense  of 
reforming  ihe  parochial  charities  of  London  should  tall  upon  the  charities. 

2608.  Sir  Thomas  AclandJ]  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  you  have  a  staff  amongst 
whom  are  some  very  able  men  with  a  very  great  deal  of  experience  about  5ie 
tvorking  of  charities  all  over  England? — I  do  not  think  that  you  woidd  find  any 
department  of  the  State  where  there  are  more  able  men  than  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess. 

2609.  And  with  very  wide  experience  ? — Yes. 

2610.  All  over  England  ? — All  over  England. 

261 1*  Mr.  Bryce.']  You  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  that  the 
expense  of  this  inquiry  and  scheme  making  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  charity 
funds  themselves  ? — 1  said  I  conceived  that  Parliament  would  probably  put  in 
a  similar  provision  to  that  in  Clause  40. 

2612.  I  ask  you  whether  the  provision  contained  in  Clause  40  would  meet 
your  views,  supposing  of  course,  that  instead  of  the  special  executive  Commission 
proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  to  undertake  the 
work  with  ihat  modification? — Of  course  the  Charity  Commissioners  would 
have  to  be  substituted  for  the  new  Comn  ission  all  through  the  Bill. 

2613.  Assuming  that,  would  Clause  40  meet  your  views  ?— Yes ;  I  can  see 
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no  difficulty  about  it.  That  which  is  by  yonr  Bill  applteable  to  tbe  new  Com- 
mission could  be  equally  made  api^cable  to  the  Charity  CommissionerH  as  £ir 
as  Clause  40  is  concerned. 

2614.  With  reference  to  what  you  said  about  tbe  govermng  body»  it  ia 
within  your  knowledge  that  the  lUiyal  Commission  proposed  one  governuig 
body  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  though  I  am  unaware  whether  they  took  evidence 
on  that  point. 

2615.  I  understand  your  view  about  having  special  governing  bodies  is  this: 
that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  desirable  to  hare  governing  bodies  which  weie 
constituted  with  reference  to  local  areas,  and  in  some  eases  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  have  thera  constituted  rather  virith  reference  to  the  subject  and  nature  of 
the  endowment  to  be  dealt  with  r — I  think  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  alluded 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  local  element  There  it  is  rather  having  regard  to 
the  locality  to  which  the  charity  belongs  which  you  divert  to  the  particular  purpose* 

2616.  That  I  take  it  would  be  rather  met,  would  not  it^  by  a  provision  reserv- 
ing to  persons  belonging  to  that  parish  any  advantage  which  could  be  propedy 
bestowed  upon  tfiemT— It  would  be  according  to  the  directions  of  the  scheme. 
Supposing  there  are  a  number  of  parishes  in  which  Cheapside  is  situated,  I  can 
readily  fancy  that  you  would  very  easily  find  a  local  element  amoog  the  local 
merchants  or  shopkeepers  or  bankers  in  Cheapside. 

2617.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  metropolis  at  lajge.  Do  I  under^ 
stand  you  would  think  there  might  be  cases  in  which  for  a  considerable  metro* 
poHtan  area  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  something  in  the  nature  of  local  refNre- 
sentation  ? — I  think  so. 

261 8.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  you  had  the  subordinate  governing  bodies 
under  the  central  governing  body,  by  which  the  property  was  managed.  I  think 
you  have  passed  a  scheme  lately  for  Dulwioh  C<^6^  ? — Ye$* 

2619.  You  have  provided  in  that  for  a  body  called  the  Estates  Governors,  who 
are  to  hold  the  property  and  manage  the  income? — Yes. 

2620.  And  you  hare  provided  that  they  shall  pay  over  certain  sums  to 
various  subordinate  bodies  of  governors  ? — Yes. 

2621.  Would  something  of  that  kind  be  possible  with  regard  to  this  new 
governing  body  r — No  doubt. 

2622.  That  the  new  governing  body  provided  by  the  Bill  should  manage  the 
funds,  and  be  directed  by  the  schemes  to  pay  over  parts  of  the  funds  to  special 
subordinate  governing  bodies  who  would  apply  them  in  accordance  with  the 
proviraons  of  schemes  ? — Certainly.  In  very  many  instances  it  would  be  carried 
out  from  the  very  nature  of  tbe  case  ;  for  instance,  if  there  was  a  governing 
body  that  administered  a  considerable  number  of  charities  for  the  purpose  of 
hospitals,  tbe  money  would  be  handed  over,  I  conclude,  to  the  governing  body 
of  each  hospital. 

2623.  The  general  management  of  the  funds  would  remain  with  the  central 
governing  body  r — Yes. 

2624.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  You  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  scheme  whic^ 
is  promoted  for  Christ*s  Hospital,  I  believe? — I  have.  I  ouglit  to  be  well  ao» 
quainted  with  it. 

2625.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  look  at  Clause  5  of  the  Public  Bill :  ^'  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  charity  property.''  Look  at  line  5  :  ^*  and  every  other 
charity,  the  property  or  income  of  which  is  applicable  within  the  City  of  London 
fpr  the  same  purposes  as  any  of  the  said  charities,  or  for  similar  purposes.'*  Can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  what  charities  of  Christ's  Hospital  you  think  that 
clause  would  affect  ?-—  Allow  me  to  read  it  again*,  as  you  call  my  attention  to  it. 
I  have  not  studied  it  before,  but  it  seems  to  me,  after  referring  to  the  parochial 
charities  enumerated  in  our  digest,  to  say  "  every  other  charity,  the  property  or 
income  of  which  is  applicable  within  the  City  of  London,  for  the  same  purposes 
as  any  of  the  said  charities,  or  for  similar  purposes,  hereinafter  called  the  said 
parochial  charities.*'  I  take  it  then  '^  every  other  charity  "  means  parochial 
charities.  Do  you  conceive  that  apjdies,  for  instance,  to  charities  that  would  be 
under  the  administration  of  Christ's  Hospital.  I  saw  just  now  a  petition  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

2626.  Perhaps  you  have  not  read  that  petition,  or  had  time  to  go  into  it  ? — It 
was  given  to  me  just  before  I  sat  down  in  the  chair.     In  Clause  6  they  say, 
**  Under  the  wills  of  many  of  the  benefactors  of  Christ's  Hospital  the  endow- 
ments 
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neiiits  of  your  petitkmen  are  charged  with  payments  of  varying  amounts  to 
charitable  purposes^  and  under  the  trusts  of  some  such  wilts  your  petitioners 
receive  their  endowments,  subject  to  charitable  conditions/'  I  conceive  that 
any  sums  that  are  paid  over  by  the  Gov^nors  of  Christ's  Hospital  for  charitable 
purposes  to  the  trustees  of  parochial  charities  would  come  under  this  BilL 

2627.  Could  you  put  in  a  statement  of  what  charities  would  be  effected,  and 
what  charities  would  not  be  effected  by  this  Bill ;  the  charities  referred  to  iu  the 
schedules  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  Scheme.  Do  ycm  think  any  of  the  diarities 
mentioned  in  Sche<Iule  A.  would  be  affected  ? — ^'  Endowments  administered  by 
the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  charitable  uses  in  connection  with  the 
educational  purposes  of  Christ's  Hospital/' 

3628.  Do  you  think  any  of  those  charities  could  be  affected? — I  do  not  see 
that  any  of  them  would  in  any  way  be  parochial  charities  at  all,  or  would  come 
under  the  clause  referred  to* 

2629.  You  do  not  think  any  interpretation  could  put  those  within  it? — Cer- 
tainly they  could  not  bring  in  Part  I.,  Schedule  A. 

2630.  There  are  a  certain  number  in  Schedule  B.  ? — ^There  are  a  certain  num- 
ber in  Schedule  B.,  no  doubt 

2631.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission^  I  believe  the  Charity  Com- 
mission have  framed  no  further  schemes  for  the  management  of  any  of  these 
parochial  charities?— We  thought  it  both  respectful  to  Parliament,  and  for  our 
own  convenience  too,  that  we  should  not  deal  with  charities  in  a  way  which 
would  take  them  probably  out  of  the  operation  of  a  Bill  that  was  then  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  also  because  we  might  find  that  we  had  given  endowments  to  purposes 
which,  hereafter,  we  might  find  Parliament  declar^  to  be  inexpedient. 

2632.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  painfully  aware  in  the  present  day  that  the  task 
of  legislation  for  all  bodies  is  somewhat  difficult  ?  —Yes. 

2633.  In  the  event  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  being  postponed,  would  the 
evils  uhich  at  present  exist,  and  which  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
disclosed,  continue  ? — Of  course  they  would  continue,  except  that  this,  1  think, 
would  operate,  that  a  large  number  of  parishes  who  have  hitherto  carefully 
refrained  from  making  applications  to  us,  would  be  very  inclined  to  make  appli- 
cation to  us  in  order  to  obtain  a  scheme  and  get  the  matter  settled.  I  think 
that  has  operated  in  a  lai^e  measure  already  ;  I  think  there  have  been  in  various 
instances  applications  to  us  with  an  idea  of  getting  the.  matter  settled  before  Mn 
Bryce's  Bill  came  to  interfere  with  thetn. 

2634.  You  have  not  shown  any  disposition  at  present  to  satisfy  those  wishes? 
— ^Nc ;  some  of  them,  1  think,  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  dealt  with, 
only  that  they  desired  to  have  schemes  made  in  a  direction  which  it  was  not 
expedient  any  new  schemes  should  take. 

2635.  So  far  as  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  is  concerned,  that  goes  on  just 
the  same? — No,  I  think  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  what  we  have 
said  has  been  the  application  of  endowments  to  convivial  purposes  ;  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  entirely  extinguished,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  it. 

2636.  Mr.  miham  Lawrence.^  As  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  has 
been  mentioned,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  is  there  an  entire  ama%amation  now  of 
the  Endowed  SchooU  Act  with  the  Charity  Acts ;  do  you  act  as  Charity  Com- 
missioners, and  not  in  separate  capacities,  as  Endowed  Schools  Conmiissioners 
and  Charity  Commissioners?— All  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  Endowed 
Schools  CommiBsioners  ;  but  of  course  the  powers  given  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  have  only  reference  to  one  particular  class  of  charities,, and  we  hare 
the  power  under  those  Acts  of  dealing  with  educational  charities  that  we  do  not 
possess  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act. 

2637.  How  long  have  you  had  the  working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta  in 
year  hands } — ^Tbe  Act  was  passed  in  1874. 

2638.  The  Act  to  amalgamate?— Yes, 

2639.  Can  you  see  any  prospect  of  a  time  when  3'ou  will  have  carried  out  all 
the  duties  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act ;  can  von  forecast  any  number  of  years  ? 
— I  apprehend  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  will  be^asfiir 
as  the  administration  by  special  Commissioners  is  concerned,  at  an  cod.  I  con* 
ceiye  it  probable  that  there  will  be  certain  of  tliose  powers  which  we  now  possess 
continued  permanently  to  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  that  is  what  I  think 
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would  be  probable*    Of  course,  if  Parliament  does  not  pass  a  special  Act  for  the 
purpose,  we  should  lose  tbe  powers  that  we  already  possess. 

2640.  They  expire  at  a  certain  date  ? — ^Yes. 

2941.  At  what  date? — On  the  31st  December  next. 

2642.  With  respect  to  placing  the  entire  working  of  either  the  Public  BUI  or 
the  Private  Bill  under  the  Cliarity  Commissioners^  do  you  consider  that  you 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  what  you  look  forward  to  as  the  ]^per  way  of 
managing  these  charities  without  some  other  Act  to  give  you  further  powers  ;  if 
either  Bill  became  law,  do  you  think  it  would  supply  you,  as  Charity  Commift- 
sionerS)  with  the  powers  which  you  would  think  necessary  for  placing  the  charities 
on  the  footing  you  would  desire  ? — You  mean,  if  the  Charity  Commissioners  were 
substituted  for  the  new  Commission,  whether  we  should  have  sufficient  power  to 
do  tbe  work. 

Chairman.']  There  can  be  no  doubt  we  can  put  any  such  provision  as  we 
think  fit  in  this  Bill  to  give  the  Charity  Commissioners  full  i)ower. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  I  was  merely  asking  the  witness's  view  with 
respect  to  either  Act. 

The  Witness.^  If  either  of  these  Acts  is  so  modified  in  Committee  as  to 
give  us  the  powers  that  it  is  proposed  should  be  given  to  a  new  Com- 
missidn,  of  course  we  should  be  able  to  effect  the  same  changes  as  any  new 
Commission. 

2643,  I  take  it  jour  view  is,  that  if  either  Act  places  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners  in  the  position  of  the  Commissioners  named  under  ^ther  Bill,  you  would 
think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  additional  powers  placed  in  either  BiU^ 
in  order  to  give  full  power  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  carry  out  their  views 
with  respect  to  the  clarities? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  additional 
powers ;  the  powers  that  are  contained  in  the  Bill  would  be  enough. 


Examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

2644.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  duties  of  ri^lating  these  charities  would  be 
better  performed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  than  by  an  independent  com- 
mission ? — It  is. 

2645.  In  order  to  effect  that  object,  would  you  have,  as  you  said  on  tlie  Isst 
occasion,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  existing  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2646.  You  said  just  now  that  if  the  duties  of  regulating  these  charities  were 
transierred  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  bands  of  that  body  would  have  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  Charity  Commissioner  and 
some  Assistant  Commissioners  ? — ^Yes,  as  I  said  upon  the  last  occasion,  if  it  is 
desired  that  the  reform  should  be  carried  out  within  a  very  limited  period. 

2647.  A  period  of  three  years? — Yes. 

2648.  You  think  as  all  of  us  do,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  desirable  reform  should 
be  carried  out  within  a  period  of  three  years  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  certainly  us  quickly  as  possible. 

2649.  The  proposal  that  you  recommend,  of  increasing  the  staff  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  differs  from  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  only  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Commission  virtually.  What  I  uiean  is  this,  the  Private  Bill  con- 
tains a  power  to  appoint  five  Commissioners  to  do  tliis  work  in  as  brief  a  time  as 
possible ;  you  say  that  if  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  to  do  it,  you  would 
require  cue  Charity  Commissioner,  and  three  or  four  Assistant  Commissioners; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes, 

1:650.  In  the  one  case  we  appoint  a  Commission  by  the  Bill,  and  in  the  other 
we  should  have  to  provide  for  additional  Charity  Commissioners  ?— As  you  put 
it,  yes. 

2651 .  That  is  correct  ?—  Yes. 

2652.  What  would  be  your  view  of  an  entirely  independent  Commission  with 
the  element  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  that  Commission  ?«*-I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  advantageously  provide  that  a  Charity  Cammiasioner  should  in. 
that  way  be  divided  between  the  duties  of  two  Commissions. 

2653.  Are 
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2653.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  City  Parochial  Charity 
Commission  ? — Yes,  I  remember  it. 

2654.  There  was  one  Report  which  was  signed  by  all  the  members? 
— Yes. 

2655.  There  were  two  other  Reports,  one  made  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  other 
made  by  Sir  Farrer  Herschel  and  Mr.  Albert  Pell  ?— Yes. 

2656.  In  relation  to  the  matter  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
the  Commissioners  were  unanimous.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  they 
said  on  page  10. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  this  was  matter  for  argument,  and  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  take  the  witness  through  it. 

Mr.  O'Hara.]  Bear  with  me  a  moment  while  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  very  pointed  nature  of  the  question  I  have  put.  I  am  sure  if  it  were 
fully  before  you  you  would  see  the  value  of  it  to  the  interest  that  I  repre- 
sent. Sir  Seymour  Fitzgera'd  said  that  he  does  not  see  how  a  Commission 
can  he  constituted  by  our  Bill  and  yet  contain  any  element  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  Now  that  is  his  opinion,  und  nobody  respects  his  opinion 
more  thon  I  do.  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  has  seen  the  Report  in  which 
the  Commissioners  unanimously  report  this:  *'We  therefore  recommend 
the  appointment,  for  a  certain  time,  of  an  Executive  Commission,  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  City  Charities,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one  if 
possible  to  be  a  member  of  the  stati'  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.'' 

I  was  going  to  say  my  recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  not  providied  that  a 
Charity  Commissioner  should  be  one,  but  some  member  of  the  staff. 

2657.  I  did  not  say  a  Charity  Commissioner ;  1  said  an  element  of  the 
Charity  Commission  ? — That  is  another  thing.  I  conclude  that  that  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  m  a  way  of  obtaining  on  the  new  Commis- 
sion  some  member  who  Iiad  experience  of  the  work  of  o\ir  Commission. 

2658.  Then,  according  to  you,  a  Commission  constituted  as  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  would  be  more  according  to  what  you  think  a  useful 
Commission  than  a  Commission  appointed  without  any  such  element  upon  it  ? 
— I  have  already  said  that  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  alteration 
that  would  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City 
of  London  should  be  carried  out  by  a  body  having  experience ;  and  of  course 
the  more  experience  you  get  upon  that  body  the  better. 

2659.  With  reference  to  the  management  of  the  trust  properties,  you 
said,  in  answer  to  an  honourable  Member,  who  asked  you,  with  reference  to 
the  property  being  banded  over,  as  is  proposed  by  tho  Public  Bill,  to  a  govern* 
ing  body  at  once,  that  you  preferred  to  have  some  local  element  managing 
these  trusts  ? — I  think  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a  local  element  in  bodies 
charged  with  the  adBiinistration  of  the  charity  rather  than  that  the  governing 
body  should  be  formed  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  locality  from  which 
it  was  to  be  drawn. 

2660.  Would  you  again  carry  your  mind  to  the  11th  pap:e  of  the  Report  of 
tho  Royal  Commission,  in  which  we  find  these  words:  *•  Where  the  entire 
income  of  any  trust  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Board,  the  estate  or  capital 
fund  should  pass  to  the  Board  ;*'  you  would  approve  of  that? — Yes. 

2661 .  ^^  Where  a  portion  of  the  income  is  to  continue  in  the  present  hands  for 
administration,  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  present  trustees  to  retain  or 
transfer  to  the  Board  the  estate  or  capital  fund.*'  Does  that  meet  with  your 
approval  ? — The  Board  being  ? 

2662.  Being  what  is  called  the  governing  body  ? — ^The  single  governing  body 
you  refer  to  ? 

U663.  Yes  ? — Your  question  is  whether  I  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

2664.  Yes  ?— In  the  view  I  take  that  would  be  exactly  one  of  the  particulars 
with  which  a  scheme  would  deal. 

2665.  Yon  would  be  for  maintaining,  in  the  administration  of  a  futid  of  that 
sort,  the  local  element  ? — I  think  it  is  better  both  for  the  administration  of  the 
property  and  the  application  of  the  fund  that  there  should  be  some  local' 
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element.     I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  local  element  I  contemplate  is  a 
very  different  local  element  to  that  which  is  existing  now. 

2666.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  mean  that  all  the  present  trustees  should  be 
continued  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  is  one  of  the  objections  I  have  to  the  PriTate 
Bill  that  it  does  continue  these  numerous  small  bodies  of  admiuisteriag 
trustees. 

2667.  Mr.  O'HaraJ]  With  reference  to  the  schemes  relating  to  the  City,  do 
you  know  how  many  have  been  obtained  from  the  Charity  Commissionen  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  in  how  many  parishes  there  are  schemes  r — I  hare  not 
looked  at  it.  No,  I  cannot.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  recollect  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Charity  Commission,  there  have  been  28  schemes  made  upon 
application. 

2668.  Twenty-nine,  I  have  it? — Yes. 

2669.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  applications  have  been  made  in  the  case  of 
parishes  which  have  not  been  successful  r— There  have  certainly  been  some.  I 
can  remember  one  or  two,  within  a  very  short  period,  that  we  have  declined  to 
entertain  because  legislation  was  probable. 

2670.  May  I  put  it  as  high  as  15  ;  may  I  say  15  applications  have  been 
made? — If  you  have  got  it  there,  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me ;  1  have  not  them 
before  me. 

2671.  It  has  been  handed  to  me;  I  want  the  information  ;  may  I  put  it  at 
15? — If  you  think  that  that  is  the  right  number,  certainly.  I  cannot  say  that 
that  is  the  right  number. 

2&T2.  You  talked  the  other  day  about  Mary  Bame's  Scheme  in  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury  ? — ^Yes. 

^673.  In  that  case  the  official  trustees  were  appointed  ? — ^The  property  was 
conveyed  to  the  official  trustee  ? 

2674.  Yes  r^— Of  course,  it  was  made  long  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Commission ;  but  I  think  you  are  in  error  in  thinking  so. 

2675.  I  can  only  ask  you  what  I  am  told  ;  I  am  told  that  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  official  trustee ;  if  you  do  not  know  that,  you  cannot  answer 
anymore  questions  about  Mary  Barne's  Charity?— It  depends  on  what  the 
questions  are* 

2676.  The  question  I  am  going  to  put  depends  eut'urely  on  the  official  trustee 
beinfr  there;  that  scheme  was  made  in  187 1»  I  think?— lu  1870  or  1871. 

2677.  Therefore  it  has  been  made  1 1  years  ? — Yes. 

2678.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  parish  by 
the  appointment  of  that  official  trustee  ? — Of  course,  not  knowing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish,  I  cannot  very  well  reply  to  that  further  than  that  of  course 
the  parish  has  derived  the  advantages  which  are  derived  by  all  parislies  from 
the  vesting  of  property  in  the  official  trustee.  Whether  there  have  been  any 
peculiar  circumstances  as  regards  this  particular  parish,  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  absolute  security  of  the  money,  the  avoidance  of  all  responsi- 
bility  as  regards  the  transfer  of  funds  or  conveyance  of  lands  to  new  trustees, 
and  there  is  the  very  punctual  receipt  of  their  income  that  qn  the  very  day  of 
Uie  dividends  the  money  is  placed  at  their  bankers'  disposal. 

2679.  With  reference  to  the  premises  in  Fleet-street  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Chrisropher-ie-Stock,  they  are  vested  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  under  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  107,  6«  100,  and  the 
income  from  them  subject  to  certain  deductions,  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  body 
named  in  the  same  section.  What  would  be  the  use  of  substituting  the  offidal 
trustee  there  ?—  This  is  a  house. 

2680.  Yes ;  it  is  vested  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  who  have  a  per- 
petual succession.  Therefore,  in  that  case,  the  official  trustee  would  be  no  use  ? 
—No. 

2681.  Do  you  kndw  whether  there  are  many  other  cases  in  the  City  similar  to 
that  ? — I  should  think  there  were. 

2682.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
official  trustee  ? — No ;  if  it  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee,  there  would  be  no 
power  of  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 

^  2683.  You 
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2683.  You  Raid  just  now  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  official  trustee  was 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  dividends  r — ^Yes. 

2684.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew^by-the-Bxchange 
he  was  two  or  three  years,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  possession  of  certain  dividencbr^ 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that  hot 

2685.  Does  the  official  trustee  not  take  any  steps  to  discover  to  whom  these 
dividends  are  to  be  paid?— In  the  ordinary  way  of  course  he  would  know  who 
the  trustees  were,  and  t^ey  would  tell  him  who  the  bankers  were  to  whom  the 
money  should  be  paid. 

2686.  Did  you  hear  a  statement  made  with  regard  to  some  matters  that  were 
cross-examined  to  by  Mr.  Baring,  with  reference  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Faith,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  Ques^ 
tion  3903  to  3908.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  official  trustee  collects 
the  money ;  he  gets  the  income? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

2687.  Mr.  Baring  asked  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  parishes  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Faith.  I  want  to  refer  you  to  some  answers,  from  8904  on 
page  114  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  down  to 
3908.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  charities  there  alluded  to,  the 
property  has  been  asrigned  to  tl^  official  trustee? --It  says,  ^  The  cor|jtis  of  the 
charity  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee,  and  the  annual  income  is  from  time  to 
time  invested.'* 

2688.  Would  you  go  on  to  the  next  ? — "  What  is  the  amount  of  the  present 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  official  trustees?  (A.)  f.  1,017.  1.  4.  in  iJM  2| 
per  cent.  Annuities.  (Q.)  Has  any  other  appropriation  of  the  fund  been  pro* 
posed?     (A.)  No." 

2689.  And  the  fact  Is  that  the  funds  there  that  are  vested  in  the  official  trustees 
are  not  administered  at  all  ?— I  conclude  they  have  a  direction  tliat  they  shall 
be  paid  according  to  the  trusts  on  which  the  property  is  held  over  to  the  trustees. 
The  funds  may  be  under  a  special  order  of  the  Board  directed  to  be  accumulated 
in  investments.  The  circumstances  to  which  these  questions  relate  I  have  not 
before  me. 

2690.  Perhaps  you  will  read  the  next  question  and  answer,  which  I  think  will 
give  an  answer,  to  your  answer,  if  I  may  say  so  ?— "  Has  any  other  appropriation 
of  the  fund  been  proposed?  (A.)  No.  (Q.)  You  go  on  investing,  assuming 
that  there  may  a  claim  for  an  apprenticeship  some  day  ?  (A.)  Yes.  We  invested 
something  during  last  year.** 

2691.  Chairman.]  That  appears  to  me  rather  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
given  by  you,  namely,  that  the  official  trustee  has  not  the  admimstration  of  the 
funds  ? — In  no  respect. 

2692.  Mr.  O'Hara.']  Quite  so.  I  only  wish  to  allude  to  it  because  an 
honourable  Member  called  attention  to  this  as  an  instance  of  the  way  these 
charities  were  dealt  with,  and  I  wanted  to  dear  the  matter  up.  I  wanted  to 
know  from  Sir  Seymour  fitzgerald,  whether  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  an 
official  trustee  can  do ;  go  on  accumulating  the  money  without  any  appropria- 
tion ? — ^The  official  trustees  must  act  under  the  order  of  the  Board  Or  under  the 
durections  of  a  scheme  to  replace  capital.  They  have  certain  property  in  their 
names,  the  income  of  which  is  paid  over  to  the  trustees  to  apply  to  the 
purposes  of  their  trusts.  If  the  trustees  have  no  purpose  to  which  they  apply 
them,  of  course  the  money  must  be  accumulated,  and  it  would  then  go  to 
the  official  trustees,  and  the  stock  purchased  by  those  accumulations  woald  be 
standing  in  their  names. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Henry  Longl^p^  sworn ;  and  Examined. 

2693.  Chairman.'}  You  are  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners? — I  am. 

2694.  How  long  nave  you  occupied  that  post  ? — Since  1874. 

2695.  Yon  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  I 
presume  you  generally  concur  in  it  ? — ^Yes. 

2696.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  employment  of  official  trustees  for 
0.79.  B  B  4  charity 
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diarity  funds,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Seymour 

Fitzgerald? — I  should  like,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  to  sny  a  word  to 

endeavour  to  clear  up    the    misapprehension    which    has,    not  only  in  this 

room,  but  elsewhere,  surrounded  the  existence  of  the  official  trustee,  and  I 

think  it  would  clear  the  matter  if  I  were  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to  trace  his 

pedigree.     I  think  if  I  could  lay  before  the  Committee  the  necessity  for  his 

existence,  his  position  would  be  made  clearer,    llie  definition  of  a  charity  is  a 

general  public  use,  and  from  the  earliest  time,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  came 

about^  the  privilege  of  perpetual  existence  has  been  accorded  by  the  State  in 

some  way  or  other  to  charities.    Ihat  being  so,  their  position  of  permanence, 

and  their  position  as  public  trusts,  was  found  in  the  course  of  time  to  subject 

theni  to  various  disadvantages.    First  of  all  their  permanence  exposed  them  to 

vicissitudes  which  arose  in  the  course  of  time  from  the  change  of  circumstances, 

and  other  incidents  which  of  course  do  not  affect  private  trusts,  which  only 

exist  for  a  limited  time,  and  are  extinguished  and  rearranged  by  those  having 

interest  in  them.     Secondly,  cliarities  were  found  to  be  exposed  to  this  defect, 

that  there  was  not,  as  in  private  trusts,  the  stimulus  of  private  interest  to. secure 

their  due  administration.    So  in  the  course  of  time  they  came  to  be  entitled  at 

the'hands  of  the  State,  not  only  to  the  privilege  of  perpetual  duration,  but  also 

to  exceptional    privileges    which  were  accorded  to  them  before  the  courts. 

The  chief  of  those  were  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  public 

prosecutor,  so  to  speak,  in  civil  suits ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Attorney  General  was 

ahvays  there  to  represent  their  case  to  the  Court.    Instead  of  the  charities 

being   obliged    to   do    it    themselvesi   there    was    a    public    official    whose 

business   it   was  to  look   after   their    interests.      Then   secondly,  there  was 

this,  which  is  a  highly  technical  matter  to  refer  to,  but  it  is  also  important 

as  showing  the  favour  with  which  the  charities  were  regarded.     These  trusts 

were  looked  upon  with  extraordinary  favour  by  the  Courts,  and  were  construed 

With  a  liberality  which   has  never  been  accorded  to  gifts  to  private  trusts. 

Then  from  the  earliest  times  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  in  return  for  these 

favours  exercised  a  twofold  jurisdiction  over  charities;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 

extended  its  power  both  to  preserving  the  property  of  charities  and  to  controlling 

the  acts  of  those  who  administer  the  charities.    .That  control,  as  I  was  saying, 

has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 

from  time  to  time  that  control  has  been  entrusted  to  other  bodies.     In  the  time 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  was  passed,  to  which 

reference  has  been  made  before  the  Committee,  a  sort  of  Commission,  the 

Charity  Commi&sion  of  that  day,  was  established  in  order  to  exercise  the  powers 

of  the  Court  for  the  protection  of  charitable  property  and  the  interests  of  those 

who  administered  them.    That  Commission  did  not  work  very  well,  and  the 

jurisdiction  again  reverted  to  the  Courts.     Then,  to  state  it  very  shortly,  the 

•wx>rking  of  the  power  which  the  State  exercises  over  charities  by  courts  of 

equity  was  found  not  to  answer  the  end  in  view,  and  things  came  to  such  a  pitch 

in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Lord  Eldon,  who  I  suppose  might 

be  taken  not  to  be  a  witness  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

said  it  is  *^  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood  that  charity 

estates  all  over  the  kingdom  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  most  improvident, 

amounting  to  the  most  direct  breaches  of  trust."     That  state  of  things  which 

Lord  Eldon  indicated  in  that  passage  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  at 

last,  in  1818  or  1819,  Lord  Brougham  procured  the  appointment  by  an  Act  of 

Pai  liament,  oiF  his  celebrated  Con)missi<m  of  Inquiry,  which  sat  from  1819  to  1 837> 

and  produced  36  folio  volumes  of  report  which  contained  the  particulars  as  to 

most  of  the  charities  in  the  country  that  then  existed ;  but  in  1835  the  House  of 

Commons  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  had  been  made 

by  that  Commission^  and  a  very  important  Select  Committee  was  appointed  in 

this  House,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  representative  Committees, 

1  suppose,  that  ever  sat.     Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  upon  it. 

Lord  Campbell,  and  Lord  Cranworth,  as  he  afterwards  was,  and   Sir  William 

Follett  were  also  upon  it.     The  present  Lord   Harrowby  is,  I  think,  the  only 

survivor  of  that  Committee.   The  Report  of  that  Committee  is  really  the  Magna 

Churta  of  the  Charity  Commission.    1  hey  made  a  Report,  not  a  very  long,  but 

a  very 
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a  very  Tveij^hty  one,  the  recommendations  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Charity  Commissioners*  Report  of  the  present  year.  ITiey 
made  20  recommendations,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  tlie  Committee,  of 
course,  with  all  those  recommendations. 

2697.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  come  to  the  particular  point  as  to 
the  official  trustee  ? — 1  have  just  arrived  at  it.  That  Committee  recommended 
that  certain  powers  which  were  not  new, — and  that  is  the  point  of  what  I  have 
to  8ay,-^but  which  then  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be 
entrusted  to  an  administrative  commission,  considering  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  failed  to  exercise  the  control  which  the  State  required  to  have 
exercised  over  charities,  and  amongst  other  things  they  recommended  that 
power  should  be  given  to  the  commission  to  secure  the  safe  custody  and  the 
due  investment  of  the  property  of  charities.  No  legislation  took  place  upon 
the  report  of  that  commission  till  the  year  1853,  when,  in  pursuance  of  that 
recommendation,  the  oAioial  trustees  were  constituted,  and  that  was  the  point  I 
was  anxious  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  that  the  official  trustee  is 
the  representative  of  a  previously  existing  power,  and  not  of  a  new  power  created 
for  the  purpose.  It  seems  sometimes  almost  to  be  imagined  that  these  powers 
are  new  within  the  last  year  or  two,  or  are  now  proposed  to  be  created  for  the 
first  time,  but  these  powers  were  not  created  by  the  Acts  which  constituted  the 
official  trustees.  They  had  been  exercised  for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  State, 
only  the  agents  for  their  exercise  are  now  the  Charity  Commissioners  acting 
through  the  official  trustees  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Then  there  is  of 
course  some  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  official  trustees  which  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  There  is  an  official  trustee  of 
charity  lands  and  official  trustees  of  charity  funds.  The  Committee  will  bear 
in  mind  that  it  had  been  established  long  before  the  appointment  of  the  Charity 
Commission  and  the  official  trustees,  that  in  the  case  of  a  permanent  trust,  such 
as  arc  all  these  trusts  in  the  City  of  London,  the  trustees  have  no  power  of 
dealing  with  or  alienating  the  property,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  from  the  failure 
of  trustees  to  remember  that,  that  the  objection  to  the  action  of  the  official 
trustee  arises.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  which  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners administer,  the  charity  trustees  had  no  power  to  alienate,  as  they  have 
not  now  power  to  alienate,  except  with  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  corpus  of  charity  property. 

2698.  Ordinary  trustees  have  no  power  ? — No,  that  has  been  laid  down  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  over  and  over  again,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make  that 
clear  to  the  Committee. 

2699.  Sir  Thomas  AcAandJ]  Not  with  your  sanction? — They  had  no  power 
in  themselves  to  alienate  the  corpus  of  the  charity  property.  They  always  had 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  to  alienate  charity  property,  and  they 
now  have  power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  to  alienate 
the  charity  property,  and  so  far  as  guarding  the  charity  property  goes,  the 
official  ti'ustee  does  no  more  than  give  eflfect,  and  very  direct  and  decided 
effect,  to  that  principle.  With  regard  to  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands,  I 
should  add  that  the  great  advantage  ot'  his  operation  is  one  which  lawyers, 
particularly  conveyancers,  would  easily  appreciate.  His  inteiposition  prevents 
the  legal  estate  from  being  lost,  and  thereby  makes  the  charity  property  very 
much  more  marketable.  Where  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  the  official 
trustee  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  a  title.  Before  there  was  an 
official  trustee  very  often  it  was  impossible  to  say  in  whom  it  was.  Secondly, 
very  great  difficulty  might  arise,  and  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  selling  charity 
property  it  depreciates  its  value.  As  regards  the  official  trustees  of  charity  funds, 
their  custody  of  property  is  absolute.  Nobody  can  touch  it  without  their  sanction. 
In  the  case  of  land  of  course  trustees  ma)-  sell  property,  but  they  can  make  no 
^ood  title  to  it.  In  the  case  of  funds  they  cannot  absolutely  part  with  it, 
because  tiie  funds  are  standing  in  the  name  of  the  official  trustees  at  the  Bank. 

2700.  Chairman.']  If  it  is  a  case  of  land  the  Charity  Commissioners  them- 
selves mu»t  give  their  consent  to  the  sale  before  the  official  act  is  done  by  the 
official  trustee  ? — Exactly  so. 

2701.  I  presume  that  it  is  in  that  respect  that  these  local  trustees  often  think 
0.79  C  c  that 
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that  there  is  nn  interference  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Charity  Commissioners  when 
these  lands  are  vested  in  the  official  trustee  f — Yes. 

2702.  They  forget  that  even  if  the  land  had  been  vested  in  themselves  the 
consent  of  tie  Charity  Commissioners  would  still  be  necessary  for  parting  with 
the  property  ? — That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wished  to  hring  before  the  Committee. 
That  irrespective  of,  and  anterior  to  the  appointment  of  official  trustees  there  was 
that  check  on  the  alienation  of  charity  property. 

2703.  I  |)resume  they  suppose  the  effect  of  vesting  lands  in  tlie  official  trustee 
is  to  bring  in  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  when  any  transaction 
takes  place  in  respect  of  them  ? — Exactly  so.  That  is  the*  only  way  in  which  I 
can  account  for  what  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere.  As  to  income,  I  should 
say  that  the  official  trustee  doe^  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  income.  As  to 
capital,  if  there  is  interference  with  the  trustees'  dealings  with  it,  it  is  no  more 
than  ought  to  be  the  case. 

2704.  Take  the  other  case,  where  the  property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustees 
is  not  land  but  money  :  is  it,  then,  necessary  that  the  consent  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  should  be  obtained  for  any  change  of  destination  of  that  invest- 
ment r— Your  question  applies  to  the  case  \»here  the  investment  is  in  the  name 
of  the  official  trustees  ? 

2705.  Yes  ? — The  official  trustees  cannot  do  anything  without  the  order  of  the 
Board.  The  official  trustees  are  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  says  they  are  to  do  everything  the  Commissioners  tell  them. 

2706.  Is  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  necessary  then  for  a 
chan]L>e  of  investment  ? — Yes.  The  official  trustees  cannot  sell  any  stock  with- 
out the  formal  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

2707.  Supposing  the  property  had  never  been  vested  in  the  official  trustees, 
and  had  remained  in  the  trustees  of  the  local  charity,  could  they  have  changed 
the  destination  of  the  investment  without  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  could. 

2708.  Then  I  do  not  see  so  great  a  distinction  between  land  and  other  pro- 
perty when  once  it  is  vested' in  the  official  trustee  ? — No,  not  when  once  vested 
in  the  official  trustee. 

2709.  Except  you  may  say  this,  that  if  it  were  land  then  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained as  the  TTiginal  trustees  they  could  not  sell  without  the  consent  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  ? — That  is  to  say,  they  could  not  make  a  good  title.  When 
you  say  could  not  sell,  anyhody  may  sell  land  if  they  can  get  anyone  to  buy  it, 
but  they  could  not  make  a  good  title. 

2710.  But  in  both  respects  the  management  of  the  funds  remains  in  the  local 
trustees  r — That  is  to  say,  tlie  management  of  the  income. 

271 1 .  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  point  ? — No,  I  think  not,  except 
that  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  vest  land  and  stock  in 
the  official  trustees  in  the  case  of  any  charity  which  comes  before  it.  in  the  case 
of  all  endowed  schools  under  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners'  schemes,  laud 
has  always  been  vested,  and  it  is  now  the  universal  practice  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  do  it. 

2712.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  there  are 
cases  in  the  City  of  London  where  there  is  private  property  belonging  to  the 
parish  which  does  not  come  within  the  official  designation  of  charity.  Will  yon 
give  the  Committee  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — 1  said,  I  think,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  answer  to  the  first  question,  that  the  recognised  definition  of  a 
chatity  is  "a  general  public  use  ;"  and  it  is  the  element  which  is  indicated  by  the 
word  '^public,"  which  entitles  it  to  the  condition  of  permanence,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, or  it  seems  to  me  impossible',  to  say  that  anything  is  at  the  same  time 
'^charity"  and  "  private,"  because  whatever  is  private  must  be  subject  to  the 
rule  against  perpetuities,  which  prevents  the  creation  of  a  permanent  trust.  If  a 
donor  desires  to  secure  the  advantages  of  permanence,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
give  a  public  character  to  the  trust  which  he  creates.  Th»t  has  been  decided 
over  and  over  again  in  cases  where  the  question  has  been  whether  a  gift  is,  or  is 
not,  a  charity.  The  Court  then  inqnires  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a  public  use. 
If  it  is  a  private  use  it  would  at  once  say,  **  this  trust  is  void  as  sinning  against 
the  rule  with  regard  to  perpetuity.'*    Therefore  I  fail  to  see  altogether,  as  nas 
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said  in  the  case  of  The  Attorney  General  v.  Webster,  and  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned 10  the  Committee,  how  it  is  possible  that  the  trust  can  be  at  the  same 
time  charitable  and  private. 

2713.  Then  in  your  opinion  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  cases 
mentioned  and  charity  property  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ? — 
None  whatever.  That  has  been  decided  in  The  Attorney  General  v.  Webster, 
and  also  in  a  case  with  which  I  had  some  concern,  but  which  unfortunately  is 
not  reported,  with  regard  to  St.  Bride's,  Fleet- street.  That  case  was  appealed, 
and  the  late  Lord  Justice  James  decided  the  case  virtually,  not  by  any  judg- 
ment, but  by  continually  asking  the  counsel  arguing  in  support  of  the  private 
character  of  the  charity,  '*  What  is  it  if  it  is  not  a  charity?"  Of  course,  the 
meaning  of  that  question  was  :  '^  how  do  you  justify  a  permanent  continuance 
of  this  trust  if  it  is  not  a  charity  ?"  and  that  virtually  decided  the  case. 

J714.  Take  one  of  those  cases  which  have  been  alluded  to  before  this  Com- 
mittee, namely,  property  vested  in  the  parish  for  what  is  called  parochial 
purposes ;  if  any  such  case  came  before  the  ('ourt  of  Chancery,  in  your  opinion 
it  would  be  held  that,  such  property  being  subject  to  general  uses,  was  therefore 
a  charity  within  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term? — I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it. 

2715-  Now,  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  make 
schemes  for  an  aggregate  of  charities  within  a  particular  parish  or  district,  have 
you  any  opinion  10  express  orj  that  point  ? — Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  City  parishes,  we  have  had  applications  for  scheaies.  I  have  some  here 
which  include  40,  50,  or  60  charities  in  a  particular  parish.  Then  upon  a  pro* 
per  application  we  can  make  schemes  for  a  particular  parish.  So  far  one  would 
be  able  to  act,  but  when  you  come  to  deal  with  an  aggregate  of  parishes,  and 
especially  an  aggregate  of  parishes  in  which  the  charities  have  with  regard  to 
the  great  mass  of  them  failed  years  back,  as  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  said,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  able  to  deal  with  them  under  our  present 
powers. 

J716.  In  the  case  of  a  particular  parish  where  there  were  several  charities, 
would  it  there  be  necessary  for  you  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each  individual 
charity  ? — Yes,  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  a  charity 
was  over  50  L  a  year  in  value  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  an  application  from 
the  majority  of  the  trustees  ;  if  it  was  under  50 «.  we  could  act  on  an  applica- 
tion from  one  trustee,  or  two  inhabitants,  or  from  any  person  interested,  or  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

2717.  You  could  not  then  deal  in  bwitum  as  against  any  particular  charity  r 
—No. 

2718.  And  in  the  case  of  an  aggregate  of  parishes,  such  as  that  of  the  City  of 
London,  you  are  quite  unable  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  whole  ? — ^Yes. 

2719.  Still  m<»re  so,  1  presume,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  charity  to  other  districts  ?— Yes.  I  think  the  passage  tliat  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  our  24th  Report  states  that  far  better  than  I  can 
state  it  now. 

2720.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  tiie  Charity  Commissioners  ^hould  have  a 
more  general  power  of  that  kind  of  dealing  with  aggregates  of  charities  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

2721.  And,  at  all  events,  in  the  special  Acts  now  before  the  Committee,  I 
presiune  you  think  it  desirable  that  powers  should  be  given  ? — Certainly  ;  many 
of  these  charities  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  such  a  power. 

2722.  Have  there  been  any  application  to  the  Charity  Commission  by  any  of 
those  City  parish  trustees  ? — Yes,  of  late  years.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
we  have  hud  several ;  but,  as  I  think  the  Committee  have  been  told,  we  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  interfere  with  them,  but  the  applications  have  considerably 
increased  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

2723.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  ?— -Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  so. 

2724.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  told  us  you  had  not  thought  it  right  to  deal 
with  them  pending  any  general  legislation  on  the  subject  ?  —That  is  so- 

2725.  Now,  witiii  r^ard  to  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Charity 
ComuHSsioners  to  exercise  the  power  given  by  either  of  these  two  Bills  now 
before  the  Committee.     Will  you  express  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
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the  Charity  Commissioners  to  deal  with  these  questions? — ^The  power  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  exercise  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 
BiU? 

2726.  Yes.  They  hare  no  power  at  present? — No.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  to  add  to  what  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  said  ;  I  fully  concur  in  what  he 
said  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  staff. 

2727.  As  to  the  expediency  of  conferring  on  them  these  powers  in  lieu  of 
constituting  a  new  Commission  ? — Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  thwt  you  have  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  who  are  dealing  every  day,  and  all  day,  with  this  subject, 
and  that  there  must  be  an  accumulated  fund  of  experience  which  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  to  disregard. 

2728.  You  have  Assistant  Commissioners  who  have  inquired  into  many  of 
these  very  cases  themselves? — Not  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  our  Inspectors^ 
who  exercise  many  of  these  functions.  Mr.  Hare,  whose  name  is  well  known, 
has  inquired  into  almost  all  the  City  Charities,  but  that  is  a  long  time 
ago. 

2729.  He  has  personal  knowledge  of  a  good  many  of  those  individual  chari- 
ties ? — Yes ;  and  we  and  our  siaflF  have  personal  knoiv ledge  of  a  good  many  of 
the  administrators  of  these  charities.  We  know  them  personally,  and  have 
been  for  years  in  continual  communication  with  them,  not  only  by  letter,  but 
personally,  and  we  have  a  considerable  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  trusts 
are  administered. 

2730.  You  would,  therefore,  start  upon  any  general  inquiry  into  these 
charities  vdth  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  already  acquired  ? — I  think  so. 

2731.  What  new  powers  are  necessary  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  order 
to  deal  effectually  with  these  City  charities  ? — First,  and  above  all,  the  power  of 
imitation,  which  is  conceded,  I  think,  by  both  Bills,  is  absolutely  necessary,  of 
course.  It  requh-es  no  argument  in  support  of  it,  that  anybody  dealing  with 
these  charities  should  have  that  power.  Then  there  is  a  most  valuable  power 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  charities  included 
in  the  question  you  asked  me  just  now,  those  that  have  been  called  private 
trusts ;  namely,  the  power  of  enforcing  discovery.  No  Commission,  I  think, 
could  deal  usefully  and  effectually  with  the  City  charities  without  very  stringent 
power  of  inquiring  into  those  trusts,  and  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  think  any 
Commission  will  succeed  that  does  not  institute  inquiry  in  the  City  of  London. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  sitting  in  Whitehall  or  Victoria-street,  but 
the  inquiry  must  be  held  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  refer,  and  that  power 
which  is  given  will  be  very  useful  for  that  purpose. 

2732.  Judging  from  your  past  experience  in  dealing  with  other  charities, 
should  you  expect  a  considerable  result  from  an  inquiry  of  the  nature  you  refer 
to  ?— Yes,  1  think  so ;  I,  myself,  have  come  across  two  very  considerable  cases 
in  which  property  has  been  withheld.  One  was  the  case  of  St,  Bride's,  Fleet- 
street,  which  I  mentioned  just  now,  where  we  certified  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  property  was  charity  property.  Another  was 
the  case  of  an  important  parish,  which  I  only  discovered  accidentally  the  other 
day,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  purposely  withheld,  but  it  was  mentioned 
accidentally  in  some  accounts  that  were  referred  to  us,  and  that  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  so  I  should  expect  there  would  be  some  considerable  result  from 
that  inquiry. 

2732.  Was  that  a  City  charity? — That  was  a  City  charity. 

2734.  How  did  it  ci  me  before  you? — The  rent  of  the  property  was  included 
in  some  accounts  rendered  to  us  of  what  the  trustees  considered  to  be  charity 
property,  but  the  trustees,  bein^  churchwardens,  laid  before  us  also  the  church- 
wardens' accounts,  and  so  in  that  way  the  item  came  to  my  knowledge.  I 
inquired  about  it,  and  I  was  told  by  the  vestry  clerk  it  was  not  considered  that 
that  was  a  charity.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  that  it  is  a  charily,  and  there- 
fore I  would  rather  not  mention  the  name. 

2735.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  necessary  to  add  considerably  to  your 
staft'  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  City  parochial  charities  ? — 
Of  course,as  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  said,  it  is  in  a  great  measureaquestion  of  pace, 
how  fast  vou  are  to  go ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as 
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Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  as  to  the  increase  of  sfatf.  I  think  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  would  be  the  preliminary  inquiry.  Whoever  undertakes  this  work 
must  institute  a  very  searching  inquiry  into  the  charities  in  the  City,  and  that 
would  be  the  bulk  of  the  work  that  would  require  the  services  c^  Assistant 
Commissioner?.  When  the  Commission,  if  at  all,  come  to  make  schemes,  I 
think  the  work  would  be  simpler  than  is  perhaps  generally  thought.. 

2736.  How  would  that  preliminary  inquiry  be  held ;  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners themselves,  or  would  it  be  delegated  to  the  Inspectors  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  delegated  to  Inspectors.  That  is  the  way  we  have  always  worked, 
and  the  way  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  have  worked.  We  send  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  locality,  as  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  described. 

2737.  Would  two  Inspectors  go  together,  or  each  separately  ?— I  should  think 
it  would  not  l)e  necessary  to  send  more  than  one  to  each  place. 

2738.  And  they  would  hold  these  inquiries  locally  ? — Certainly,  locally.  I 
should  anticipate  very  insufficient  results  from  an  inquiry  not  held  in  the  vestry 
room  of  the  parish.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  the  Inspector  at  work  in 
the  vestry  room  with  the  parish  chest  open  l>efore  him. 

2739.  Mr.  Talbot.']  You  might  divide  the  City  into  different  districts,  and 
have  several  Inspectors  each  working  a  district  ? — You  might  divide  it  in  that 
way. 

2740.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  how  it  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  City 
Bill  r — I  think  the  City  Bill  gives  the  same  power  of  discovery, 

2741 .  To  whom  is  it  given  ? — It  is  given  to  the  five  Commissioners.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  Bills  in  that  respect. 

2742*  Mr.  O'Hara.]  They  are  identical  ? — ^What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  local 
inquiry  is  not  a  point  of  difference  between  the  two  Bills  at  all.  That  is  my 
own  idea  as  to  how  the  inquiry  should  b^  carried  out ;  it  would  be  quite  as  easy 
to  do  that  under  the  City  Bill  as  the  Public  Bill. 

2743.  Chairman.]  The  chief  work  thrown  on  the  Commissioners  would  be  the 
early  part  of  the  business,  namely,  on  the  preliminary  inquiry  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
one  is  apt  to  consider  that  the  latter  part  would  be  heavier  than  the  earlier  part 
would  be ;  but  it  seems  easier  if  you  compare  it  with  the  work  of  regulating  the 
endowed  schools.  In  that  case  we  have  to  make  separate  schemes  for  each  school, 
but  the  essence  of  this  work  is  that  you  are  to  bring  everything  to  a  focus,  and 
not  make  a  great  multitude  of  schemes. 

2744.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  Commissioners  in  the  early 
part  of  the  inquiry,  and  when  you  came  to  determine  on  the  schemes  them- 
selves^ that  possibly  two  would  be  requirea  ;  is  that  your  opinion  r — I  think  you 
would  certainly  want  one  in  the  first  instance,  because  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
our  current  work  can  be  allowed  to  get  into  arrear.  The  nature  of  our  work  is 
in  a  great  degree  urgent.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  postpone  the  sales  of 
charity  properties  where  purchasers  and  lessees  were  ready  to  come  forward,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  some  assistance  at  first. 

2745.  Would  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  cost  thrown  on  your  Commision 
by  this  special  inquiry,  and  the  special  business,  with  a  view  to  charging  it  upon 
the  City  parochial  charities  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult ;  1  think  the 
work  would  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  other  work. 

2746.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cost  should  be  thrown  on  the  City  parochial 
charities  ? — ^Yes. 

2747.  Then  how  would  you  propose  to  do  it :— -It  would  be  possible  to  impose 
a  stamp  upon  schemes  that  were  made  or  upon  accounts  that  were  rendered. 
That  was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government,  that  all  accounts 
that  were  rendered  should  be  impressed  with  a  stamp.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  distinguish  the  City  charities  from  other  charities  in  that 
matter. 

2748.  That  raises  rather  a  more  general  question  as  to  dealing  with  all  chari- 
ties ;  but  supposing  this  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
increased  cost  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  throwing  this  work  upon  them 
should  be  borne  by  the  City  charities,  is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  sug- 
gest that  that  should  be  carried  out? — I  suppose  the  Treasury  might  say,  "any 
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addition  we  make  to  your  staff  we  will  carry  to  a  separate  account."  [t  is  a  ques* 
tion  for  the  Treasury.  I  sup|:)Ose  that  could  be  done,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  done. 

2749.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  doles,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  doles  ?— We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  doles  to  some  of  the  purposes  which  are  mentioned  in  these  Bills.  We 
allow  the  trustees  to  apply  them  in  subscriptions  to  provident  clubs^  to  hospitals, 
and  in  other  ways  to  promote  thrift  amongst  the  poor ;  outfits  for  children,  coal 
clubs^  clothing  clubs,  and  the  like,  very  much  in  the  same  way,  only  not  with 
such  extended  scope,  as  the  proposal  for  the  new  trusts  in  this  Bill. 

2750.  I  suppose  the  policy  of  the  Commission  has  been  rather  against  leaving 
the  doles  as  they  are  ? — Very  strongly,  and  very  decidedly. 

2751.  And  in  all  cases  that  have  come  before  them  they  have  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  money  to  some  better  use  r — Certainly;  and  we  have  been  very  much 
encoura$fed  and  strengthened  in  that  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Camden 
Charities  at  Kensington,  to  which  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  referred. 

2752.  What  was  that  decision  r — ^That  was  a  decision  which  dealt  very  strin- 
gently with  doles.  It  is  referred  to  in  our  Report  for  this  year,  at  page  10,  and 
we  give  there  the  words  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  to  dole  charities.  In 
speaking  about  that  case  we  ^ay  :  '*  In  the  case  of  dole  charities,  too,  a  literal 
adherence  to  directions  tor  the  general  distribution  of  doles  of  money  received  an 
unqualified  condemnation  from  the  Court  as  *  a  practice  which  would  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  and  as  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  tends  to  demoralise  the  poor,  and  to  benefit  no  one.  The  ex  ten 
sion  of  doles  is  simply  the  extension  of  mischief."  Of  course  that  strengthene- 
our  hands  very  much  in  dealing  with  dole  charities. 

2753.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  your  Commission  by  any  of  the  City 
parochial  trustees  on  the  subject  of  expending  their  charity  money  on  Pariia* 
mentary  inquiry  upon  the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  there  have  been 
four  applications. 

2754.  Have  yon  expressed  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — Yes.  I  think  I 
can  tell  the  Committee  what  our  answer  was,  that  the  expenditure  was  such 
as  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in  sanctioning.  I  think  those  were  the 
words. 

2755.  From  whom  did  the  application  come? — 1  have  not  got  a  list  of  the 
charities.  They  came  from  the  trustees  of  the  charities  of  four  parishes.  I 
think  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  has  a  list  of  them.  I 
furnished  him  with  a  list. 

2756.  You  considered  the  case,  and  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  were 
not  justified  in  sanctioniflg  the  expenditure  ? — Yes, 

2737.  Perhaps  you  wiU  afterwards  put  in  a  list  of  the  applications  that  have 
heen  made? — Certainly  ;  a  list  has  been  prepared,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
the  room. 

275S.  Do  you  know  whether,  notwithstanding  that  opinion,  the  money  of  the 
charity  funds  has  been  so  expended  in  this  particular  case  ?— No.  The  accounts 
of  charities  are  due  on  the  25th  March,  Lady-day ;  but  of  course  they  are  not  sent 
in  always  to  the  day.  There  has  been  a  considerable  delay  in  sending  in  the 
accounts  of  the  City  trustees  this  year,  and  we  have  not  received  the  aocountt 
of  any  one  of  those  four  parishes,  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  in  any  of  those  four  cases  the  money  has  been  so  spent. 

2759.  What  would  be  your  course  supposing,  after  that  intimation,  you  find 
when  the  accounts  are  sent  in  that  the  money  has  been  so  expended  ? — I  should 
like  to  read  a  few  words  to  the  Committee  from  a  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon's,  on 
which  we  proceeded.  This  is  a  case  which  was  cited,  1  think,  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  short  time  ago,  when  a  question  was  asked 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  reported  in  the  2nd  Russell's  Reports,  page  501  2  This 
was  a  case  of  The  Attorney  General  v.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  which  the 
trustees  had  made  an  application  to  Parliament,  which  was  Unsuccessful.  Lord 
Eidon  said  :  ^'  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  disapprobation 
of  these  applications ;  but»  upon  looking  into  the  subject,  I  find  it  impossible 
for  me  to  allow  them  these  costs,  though  I  have  no  disinclination]to  do  it  if 
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I  had  authority."  Then  be  also  says :  "  There  have  been,  within  ray  own  ex- 
perience, many  cases  of  application  by  trostees  of  charities  to  Parliament,  which 
have  failed  ;  and  I  recollect  no  instance  where  the  Court  had  not  authorised  the 
application,  in  which  the  parties  have  had  their  costs."  Therefore,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  I  think,  in  view  of  that  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon's,  it  would  be 
for  us  to  see  what  the  fate  of  the  Bill  is.  Lord  Eldon  indicates  that  course.  Of 
course,  if  the  Bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  a  successful  application,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  provision  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  costs,  and  in  that  case  we  shall 
be  relieved  from  considering  it. 

2760.  But  siq>po8ing  the  reverse  occurred,  and  the  Bill  failed,  and  some 
other  Bill  passeii,  what  would  then  be  the  course  of  events  r — I  think  we  should 
then  have  to  consider  whetlier  we  should  certify  to  the  Attorney  Genei*al  the 
fact  that  tlie  trustees  had  applied  their  fimds  in  aid  of  the  costs  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful application  to  Parliament,  and  that  case,  I  apprehend,  would  to  this 
extent  differ  from  the  case  b^re  Lord  Eldon,  that  in  that  case  they  had  made 
tiie  application  without  asking  anybody's  leave  in  the  first  instance,  but  here  the 
leave  would  have  been  asked  and  refused. 

2761.  And  the  application  to  Parliament  would  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  case  you  supposed  r — Yes.  That  is  the  hjrpotheais  on  which  I  was  answering 
that  part  of  the  question. 

2762.  Are  all  the  charities  in  the  City  of  London  hound  to  send  in  their 
accounts? — Yes,  all  charities  in  the  kingdom  are  bound  to* send  us  annual 
accounts. 

2763.  Would  it  appear,  fi-om  those  accounts,  if  properly  drawn  out,  how 
much  has  been  expended  in  Parliamentary  inquiry?— If  the  accounts  are 
properly  rendered  it  should  so  appear.  It  is  the  custom,  wh«:^ver  money  has 
been  spent  in  legal  costs,  to  indicate  it  under  a  separate  item,  and  I  may  say 
that  in  the  case  of  one  charity,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  received 
since  Lady-day,  there  is  an  item  of  expenditure  in  promoting  this  Bill.  That  is 
not  one  of  the  four  cases  in  which  leave  was  refused,  but  it  was  brought  to  my 
knowledge  just  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee.  Our  Registrar  of 
accounts  showed  me  one  account  in  whidi  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  had  been 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  this  Bill,  and  the  whole  income  of  that  charity 
was  less  than  ten  guineas.  It  was  eight  guineas.  Happening  to  have  a  surplus, 
they  liad  14/.  altogether;  they  have  spent  ten  guineas  in  promoting  this 
Bill. 

2764.  Was  that  a  pro  raid  contribution?-—!  have  no  information  on  that 
subject. 

2765.  What  was  the  specific  nature  of  the  applications  made  to  you  in  tias 
matter.  Were  they  applications  as  to  expending  the  money  in  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  the  City  Bill,  or  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Public  Bill?  — 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Private  Bill. 

2766.  Were  any  applications  made  at  an  earlier  date  as  to  the  power  of  the 
trustees  to  apply  money  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Public  Bill  ? — I  do  not 
remember  it. 

2767.  Mr.  Bryce.'l  Would  you  turn,  if  you  please,  to  Section  10  of  the 
Private  Bill,  and  to  tixe  last  three  hnes  of  that  section.  Taken  in  connecticm 
with  the  earUer  part,  have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  effect  which 
they  would  have  in  controlling  the  Executive  Commission,  whether  the  Charity 
Commissioners  or  any  one  else,  in  conducting  this  inquiry  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  if  those  words  were  retained  in  the  Bill  they  would  have  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  a  very  large  and  very  important  part  of  the  charities  of  the  City 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

2768.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject  of  the  preference 
which  in  the  end  of  Section  12  of  the  Private  Bill  is  suggested  for  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  City  ? — If  a  charity  for  the  ben^t  of  one  parish  in  the  City 
fails,  I  fail  to  see  why  you  are  to  draw  the  next  line  at  the  boundary  of  the 
City,  or  why  you  should  stop  there,  1  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  reason 
for  that. 

2769.  Would  you  turn  for  a  moment  to  Clause  16  of  the  Private  Bill.  Can 
you  express  an  opinion  upon  the  provision  that  is  introduced  that  schemes 
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framed  by  the  Commissibners  should  not  affect  any  property  which  is  now 
governed  by  a  scheme  made  within  50  years,  unless  with  the  assent  of  the 
governing  body  ? — I  think  I  should  give  the  same  answer  as  I  gave  to  your 
question  on  Section  10,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  a  large  and 
important  part  of  the  charities  of  the  City  from  the  power  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  Sections  16  and  10  taken  together  would  have  tl)e  effect,  I  should  have 
thought,  of  making  it  hardly  worth  while  to  pass  such  a  Bill. 

2770.  In  your  view,  I  suppose,  the  fact  that  the  scheme  has  been  framed 
within  50  years,  constitutes  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill?— None  whatever.  We  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
are  frequently  altering  schemes  made  less  than  50  years  ago. 

2771 .  Is  it  your  experience  of  trustees  that  wherever  a  scheme  is  not  working 
perfectly  wtU,  the  trustees  are  sure  to  come  and  ask  for  a  new  scheme  ? — ^That  is 
not  our  experience. 

2772.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  your  experience  is  on  such  matters? — 
Our  experience,  aiid  when  I  say  our  experience  I  mean  not  only  the  experience 
of  the  individuals  who  are  now  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  the  experience 
of  those  who  were  Charity  Commissioners  before  us,  is  that  very  often  the 
people  who  alone  could  make  application,  are  those  who  are  misappropriating 
and  maintaining  an  imperfect  and  improper  administration  of  the  charit}*  funds^ 
and  in  consequence  decline  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  that  administra- 
tion altered.  That  opinion  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  for  the  last  20  years 
in  our  annual  reports,  and  urged  as  a  reason  for  giving  the  Charity  Commissioners 
the  power  of  initiation  in  making  schemes,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  City 
charities  only,  but  of  charities  generally. 

2773.  ^^  y^^  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
as  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  do  the  work^ 
supposing  the  increase  he  contemplated  was  made  to  their  staff;  I  think  he  sug- 
gested three  years  r— I  think  in  his  evidence  the  other  day  he  said  three  years  or 
five  years,  though  he  said  tliree  to-day.  I  should  be  very  sorr}'  to  commit  my- 
self  as  to  time,  because  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  very  great  difficulty 
that  would  attend  the  conduct  of  the  necessary  preliminary  inquiry. 

2774.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  would  require  very  full  and  mature  consideration  to  decide  on 
competing  schemes  for  various  public  and  beneficial  objects  ? — If  you  have  only  a 
few  schemes  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  take  so  long,  because  while  the  inquiry 
was  goine  on  that  question  would  ripen. 

2775.  It  would  be  a  question  of  great  public  importance  ? — No  doubt  it 
would  require  most  anxious  consideration. 

2776.  Would  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the  constitution  of  the  new 
governing  body  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill  ? — I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  very  much  too  large. 

2777.  Will  you  also  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  constitution  of  the  new 
governing  body  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill? — I  think  the  number  is  very 
much  more  manageable,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  number.  The 
only  point  I  should  be  inclined  to  criticise,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  small 
criticism,  is  that  one  person  is  to  be  elected  by  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parishes  enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  Schedules  of  thfs  Act.  I  should 
question  the  propriety  of  treating  the  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  as  tlie 
only  representative  people  in  the  parishes.  I  have  always  been  very  much 
struck  in  dealing  witn  City  parishes  with  the  fact  that  the  important  ratepayers^ 
as  far  as  one  knows  them,  and  one  knows  how  many  important  and  rich  people 
there  are  in  the  City,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  any  connection 
with  the  City  trustees. 

2778.  You  do  not  think  the  existing  trustees  of  the  City  charities  are  fairly 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  do  not  think  so 
at  all. 

2779.  You  would  prefer  a  system  which,  so  far  as  it  represented  the 
localities,  should  not  represent  them  through  t!ie  existing  trustees  ? — Yes. 

2780.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  and 
Private  Bills  respectively  as  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  existing  trustees 
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of  the  City  charities.  Tbe  Private  Bill,  you  will  remember,  proposes  to  main- 
tain them  and  keep  up  this  large  number  of  existing  bodies  in  the  management 
of  the  property,  and  the  Public  Bill  proposes  to  supersede  tbem,  except  in  five 
large  parishes  r— I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  any  good 
reform  of  the  City  charities  if  all  the  existing  administrative  bodies  were  main- 
tained. To  say  no  more,  the  enormous  number  of  these  bodies  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  very  serious  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  dealing  with  the  City  charities. 

2781.  And  I  presume  a  considerable  saving  would  be  effected  in  expense? — 
I  have  no  doubt.  The  administrative  expenses  must  necessarily  be  very  greatly 
diminished  if  you  diminish  the  number  of  governing  bodies. 

2782.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  while  retaining  the  new  governing 
body,  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  to  promote  the  creation  of  minor  or  subordi- 
nate governing  bodies  wiih  a  view  to  particular  objects  and  purposes,  towards 
which  the  charity  funds  should  be  applied.  You  heard  what  was  said  by  Sir 
Seymour  Fitzgerald  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  and  I  agree  generally  with  what  Sir 
Seyn  our  Fitzgerald  said  on  that  particular  point.  If  I  were  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  this  Act,  I  should  be  unwilling,  I 
think,  to  be  compelled  to  entrust  the  whole  administration  to  one  governing 
body.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  decidedly  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
entrusted,  but  I  think  the  body  which  has  to  work  the  Act  should  have  some 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  bodies  to  be  entrusted. 

2783.  You  do  not  contemplate  a  large  number  of  bodies,  I  presume  ? — No, 
because  then  we  should  be  getting  back  into  the  mischief  we  started  from. 

2784.  Do  you  not  think  also  that  Parliament  would  require  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  in  the  Act  establishing  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  or  governing  bodies  r — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  quite  probable. 

2785.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  too  important  a  matter  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Commission  or  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — I  should  expect  that  i^arliament  would  prescribe  some  lines  on 
which  the  governing  body  should  be  constituted. 

2786.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  suggestion  worth  considering  that  while 
this  new  governing  body  should  subsist  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  property, 
that  the  application  of  the  property  should  be  delegated  to  subordinate  govern- 
ing bodies  in  something  like  the  same  manner  as  the  governing  body  of  Dulwich 
College,  together  with  subordinate  governing  bodies  you  purpose  to  create  ?— I 
see  no  objection  to  that.  That  is  a  mode  of  dividing  the  administration  with 
which  we  are  familiar. 

2787.  But  you  would  think  it  better  that  the  number  of  minor  governing 
bodies,  supposing  them  to  be  created,  should  be  comparatively  small? — I 
think  so. 

2788.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  any  proi)er 
reform  of  these  City  charities,  thai  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive 
way  and  all  together? — ^Yes,  the  passage  in  our  24th  Repbrt,  I  think,  expresses 
my  view  on  that  point  entirely. 

2789.  Would  you  look  for  one  moment  at  the  12th  Section  of  the  Private  Bill, 
and  the  words  in  the  second  Sub-section  B.  on  page  22.  *^  For  the  application 
of  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  property  scheduled  as  general  charity  property 
to  such  of  the  objects  and  purposes  to  or  for  which  the  same  is  now  applied  as 
may  be  fitting  and  proper  tor  the  due  fulfilment  thereof/'  Would  you  compare 
with  those  the  words  in  Section  15  of  the  Public  Bill,  Sub-section  C. :  **  to  such 
of  the  objects  or.  purposes  to  or  for  which  the  same  are  now  applied,  as  the 
Commissioners  may  think  proper  and  legal  and  substantially  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which  the  same  is  now  applicable,  or  to  any  class 
thereof."  Now,  comparing  those  words,  would  you  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  words  in  Sub-section  B.  of  the  City  Bill  ? — I  think  they  are  not  so  clear  as 
the  words  in  the  Public  Bill.  Thev  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  same  thing.  I 
prefer  the  Public  Bill  because  I  think  it  is  clearer. 

2790.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  under  Sub-section  B.  of  the  Private  Bill 
might  be  held  that  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  apply  the  income  to  the 
existing  object^  whether  good  or  not,  upon  the  ground  of  the  words  '*  due  fulfil- 
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ment "  ? — ^I  think  there  is  that  danger,  and  for  that  reason  I  prefer  the  Public 
BUI. 

9791.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  You  stated  to  Mr,  Bryce  that  you  thought, 
although  it  it  was  difficult  to  say,  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  might  be  carried  out 
in  between  three  to  five  years ;  is  that  your  im|)re8sion  ? — Yes,  I  should  ihink  it 
might  if  there  was  sufficient  staff.  It  is  in  u  great  measure  a  question  of 
staff. 

2792.  Are  the  powers  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  schemes  put  forward,  by  these  bodies  in 
the  City,  considerable? — Yes  ;  the  power  possessed  by  all  trustees  of  obstructing 
any  power  that  Parliament  bus  ever  yet  given  to  any  Commissioners  is  very 
considerable. 

2793*  Do  you  think  that  the  |)Owers  of  opposition  which  they  use  might  be 
designated  by  what  now  is  commonly  called  ^*  obstruction.**  Do  you  think  it 
would  amount  to  obstruction  P — They  have  that  effect  very  often. 

2794.  But  under  this  Bill  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to-  make  use  of 
the  preliminary  inquiry,  and  that  obstruction  would  be  carried  out  to  a  great 
extent.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that  the  objects  of  the  Bill  might 
be  delayed  for  a  long  time  in  consequence  of  opposition  in  the  course  of  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  ? — It  is  conceivable,  I  tidnk,  because  the  Commissioners  are 
directed  by  both  Bills  to  inquire  into  the  question  whether  or  not,  given 
property  is  trust  property,  and  there  is  an  appeal,  no  doubt  very  properly 
given,  against  their  decision,  and  if  their  decision  was  questioned  and 
carried  to  a  court  of  law,  in  10,  15,  or  100  cases  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
de]ayin»  proceeriings. 

2795.  In  that  case  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  rather  more  than  three  or  five 
years  r— Quite  possibly;  and  for  that  reason  I  should  be  unwilling  to  tie  myself 
to  any  definite  time. 

2796.  You  stated  you  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  administrators  of  the 
charities  ?— Yes,  our  staff  know  a  good  many  of  the  administrators  of  the  City 
charities  very  well. 

2797.  I  imagine,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  active  in  promoting  schemes  of 
late,  you  hardly  think  it  likely  they  are  gentlemen  who  would  place  great 
obstacles  in  your  way  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  in  the  event  of 
its  becoming  an  Act  of  Parliament? — I  should  like  to  wait  until  I  saw  what 
they  did  ;  I  will  not  anticipate  evil. 

2798.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  you  could  express  an  opinion  ? — No,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  express  an  opinion  in  anticipation. 

2799.  Have  the  administrators  shown  great  anxiety  to  promote  schemes  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  bulk  of  them  have.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  some  of  the 
charities,  particularly  in  the  larger  parishes,  there  have  been  some  considerable 
schemes  made.  I  have  been  concerned  myself  with  three  considerable  schemes 
which  have  been  promoted  for  an  improved  application  of  the  funds,  but  not 
such  a  good  application  of  the  funds  as  would  be  made  under  the  powers  proposed 
to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill. 

2800.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  firm  of  solicitors  on  the  back 
of  the  Private  Bill  ?— The  only  firm  I  know  is  Messrs.  Bay  lis  &  Pearce.  I 
know  Mr.  Freshfield  personally,  but  I  have  had  no  communication  with  him 
officially. 

2801  •  Have  any  of  those  firms  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  this  Bill  been 
active  in  the  preparation  of  the  schemes  to  which  you  you  have  referred  ?— 
Messrs.  Baylis  k  Pearce's  firm  conducted  the  appUcation  for  a  scheme  for 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

2802.  Is  that  one  of  the  schemes  you  had  in  your  mind  ?— That  is  one  of  the 
schemes  I  had  in  my  mind.  I  have  been  in  continual  communication  by  letter, 
and  personally  with  Mr.  Pearce,  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  think,  on  the  subject 
of  the  charities  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

2803.  Have  they  shown  great  anxiety  about  that  scheme  r— Yes,  a  great  deal 
was  done  with  regard  to  that  scheme  by  ihem. 

2804.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  the  question  ? — ^Yes,  Mr.  Pearce 
promoted  the  scheme,  and  it  was  his  trustees  who  made  the  application 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  the  scheme. 

2805.  Did 
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2805.  Did  Mr.  Baylis  also  promote  the  scheme? — I  hare  nerer  seen  Mr. 
Baylis,  and  I  have  never  had  any  communication  with  him  at  all. 

2806.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  Clause  24  of  the  Public  Bill, 
which  gives  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  power  to  approve  schemes ; 
do  you  think  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  a  saitisfactory  body  to 
approve  these  schemes  ? — 1  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  seeing  it 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  and  the  only  way  I  could  account  for  it  was  that  was  die 
clause  taken  in  other  respects  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

2S07.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  alternative  ?—  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  perhaps  a  more  efficient  body  for  that  purpose 
would  be  a  special  committee  cf  the  Privy  Council,  such  as  the  Universities 
Committee.  That  is  a  suggestion  which  has  already  been  made  in  respect  of 
dealings  with  charities  generally  ;  in  our  Twenty-eighth  Report  (for  1880)  p.ll, 
we  mentioned  it  thus :  *^  It  is  in  our  opinion  essential  that  the  exercise  by  any 
administrative  body  of  the  comprehensive  powers  here  indicated ''  (t.  e*,  for  the 
revision  of  Cimritable  Trusts)  ^*  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  appelate 
tribunal  of  the  highest  authority,  which  should  probably  be  constituted  specially 
for  the  purpose,  and  should  not  be  exclusively  judicial  in  its  character.'* 

2808.  Have  you  found  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  con- 
nection with  the  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  not  been  altogether 
a  satisfactory  body  for  you  to  work  with  ?— I  do  not  say  that,  but  then  thofee 
are  educational  questions.  These  are  questions  which  are  in  a  great  meaaure 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

2809.  Mr.  Bryee.]  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  do  not  think  some  revision  of 
that  kind  would  be  found  useful  in  tl>e  way  of  inspiring  public  confidence  ?-^ 
1  think  you  must  have  some  body  that  would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  stand 
high  in  public  estimation. 

2810.  There  is  no  such  body  at  present?— No;  there  is  no  such  body  at 
present. 

281 1.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
an  administrative  body,  or  a  legal  body  ? — One  main  reason  why  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  should  be  such  a  committee  is,  tliat  on  a  committee  like  that  you 
would  have  members  of  admini^rative  experience,  and  of  legal  experience  too. 
It  would  be  more  an  administrative  than  a  judicial  committee.  1  should  not 
like  to  see  such  a  committee  a  purely  judicial  committee.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  some  legal  members  on  it,  but  I  should  hope  to  see  members  of 
great  administrative  experience^  such  as  sit  on  the  Universities  Committee, 
and  1  think  that  would  be  a  body  that  would  have  public  confidence  moat 
thoroughly. 

2812.  Mr.  Bryce,]  Do  you  think  the  Privy  Council  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  of  that  kind  who  have  leisure  for  such  work.  I  ask  that 
question,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  people  who  combine  leisure 
with  special  knowledge  ?  —The  work  of  such  a  committee  under  this  Bill  would 
be  very  slight.  The  work  of  the  Education  Departmmt  in  approving  the  very 
numerous  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  I  take  it,  does  not  occupy  a 
very  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  staflF  there.  The  questions  are  generally 
limited  to  one  or  two  points.  Of  course  such  a  scheme  as  Dulwich  College 
is  another  matter.     That  is  a  large  affair,  but  they  do  not  come  very  often. 

2813.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  The  Chairman  ask^d  you  some  questions  about 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  promotion  of  this  Bill,  and  generally  with 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  borne  by  the 
charities.  All  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deal  with  the  subject  have 
proved,  up  to  the  present  time,  entirely  abortive  ? — They  have. 

2814.  Could  you  suggest  any  clause,  or  any  method,  by  which  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  this  legislation  could  be  thrown  on  the 
charities  ?—  I  do  not  think  I  could  suggest  anything  better  than  is  suggested  in 
the  Public  Bill,  that  the  Commissioners  should  assess  it.  If  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  them  exceptionally,  that  is  differently  from  other  charities ;  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  do  it  in  a  better  way. 

2815.  Mr.  Bryce.]  The  Public  Bill  provides  not  for  the  expenses  of  legis- 
lation, but  for  the  expenses  of  working  out  the  Act?— I  beg  pardon.  Tliere  are 
expenses  of  the  Private  Bill,  no  doubt. 
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2816.  Mr,  Walter  James.']  The  expenses  of  carry inj?  out  the  Act.  Could  you 
suggest  any  method  by  which  the  expenses  of  this  inquiry  should  be  provided 
for  by  Parliament  out  of  the  charities : — I  think  so ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Public  Bill  proposes  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  Bill,  so  that 
the  Commission,  or  whoever  it  is  that  has  to  carry  out  those  powers,  should  be 
authorised  to  assess  the  costs  of  this  inquiry,  and  charge  them  in  some  rateable 
proportion  on  the  charities. 

2817.  Do  you  think  that  Clause  40  in  the  Public  Bill,  <'  The  Commissioners 
shall  determine  in  what  proportion  such  salaries  and  expenses  are  to  fall  upon 
the  several  sums  so  carried  over  under  each  scheme,  having  regard  to  the 
respective  values  of  the  endowments  dealt  with  by  such  schemes  respectively,** 
affords  any  difficulty ;  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
that  out?-- 1  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  give  the  Commissioners  very  full 
powers.  I  think,  as  long  as  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  are  free,  they 
would  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  different  interests. 

2818.  Mr.  Bryce.j  Comparing  the  condition  of  the  City  charities  with  that 
of  other  charities  over  the  country  generally^  do  you  think  that  a  special  reason 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  making  of  schemes,  and  of  the  inquiry  generally, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  City  charities  maybe  found  in  this  fact,  that  there  is  pro- 
bably no  other  case  in  the  country  where  so  large  a  diversion  from  existing 
purposes  which  have  failed,  to  new  purposes,  would  be  necessary? — I  think  that 
is  quite  the  case ;  I  know  of  no  such  case. 

2819.  And  therefore  there  is  rather  a  stronger  case  than  there  would  be  in 
other  cases  for  throwing  the  charge  of  the  inquiry  on  the  charity  funds  ?— I 
suppose  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree ;  but  the  difference  of  degree  is  very 
considerable. 

2820.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  but  still  a  great  difference  of  degree 
may  be  a  reason  for  different  treatment? — Yes. 

2821.  Mr.  Cubitt.]  1  think  I  understood  that  you  were  unwilling  to  fix  any 
limit  of  time  that  it  would  take  your  Commissioners  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments ? — Ye?. 

2822.  But  do  yon  consider  that  you  could  do  it  quite  as  quickly  as  a  sepa- 
rate Commission  ?— I  should  think  we  could  do  it  more  quickly. 

2823.  Providing  your  staff  were  sufficiently  reinforced  ? — Yes. 

28^4.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  there  are  more  civil  parishes  in  the  City 
than  ecclesiastical  ? — Yes. 

2825.  1  suppose  the  number  of  civil  parishes  which  still  remain  is  a  very 
great  impediment  to  working  these  charities? — Very  great  indeed. 

2826.  And  as  far  as  you  have  gone  into  the  question  do  you  know  any  reason 
why  it  is  necessary  that  so  many  civil  parishes  should  be  left,  or  why  they  should 
not  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  way  as  ecclesiastical  parishes  would  be  ? — 
I  know  of  no  reason ;  but  I  know  of  some  reason  why  they  should  not 
remain  separate. 

2827.  The  poor  rate  is  uniform  all  over  the  City? — Yes ;  I  may  say  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experieuce  of  the  City  parishes  in  a  post  I  previously  held 
as  Inspector  of  Poor  I^w  for  the  metropolis,  and  I  there  found  that  the  number 
of  the  City  parishes  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law. 

2828.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  where  an  ecclesiastical  union  has 
taken  place,  a  civil  union  shall  also  take  place  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  of  par- 
ticular cases  to  speak*  to  them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that 
there  should  be  a  union  of  civil  parishes  for  administrative  purposes. 

2829.  Even  the  ecclesiastical  accounts,  where  they  have  been  ecclesiastically 
united,  have  not  been  amalgamated  ? — I  believe  not,  but  I  cannot  speak  with 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  upon  that. 

2830.  Mr.  IVilliam  Lawrence.']  You  have  stated  that  you  think  it  would  be 
ivost  desirable  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  have  added  to  their 
powers  the  power  of  initiation  and  the  power  of  discovery?— Yes. 

2 83 J.  I  understand  that  several  Bills  have  been  introduced  to  Parliament 
v^ith  that  object? — 1  do  not  think  any  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
before  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  of  last  year,  which  proposed  to  confer  the  power  of  discovery 
upon  the  Charity  Commissioners.    There  have  been  two  Bills  introduced  into 
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Parliament  which  proposed  to  confer  the  power  of  initiation,  one  by  the  late 
Government  and  one  by  the  present  Government. 

2832.  Up  to  the  present  time  Parliament  lias  not  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  give  them  additional  powers  of  initiation  ;  iu  fact,  to 
give  them  the  power  of  a  roving  commission  throughout  the  country  upon  all 
charities  of  whatever  kind.  Parliament  has  declined  up  to  the  present  time  to 
give  them  those  powers  which  they  have  asked  for? — Yes,  the  powers  asked  for 
have  not  been  given. 

2833.  Do  you  think  it  would  promote  the  smooth  working  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  if  they  had  those  powers  of  initiation  against  the  feelings  of  the 
trustees  of  the  various  charities  throughout  the  country  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would; 
I  think  we  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  trustees  that  we  were  doing  the  best  for 
the  charities. 

2834.  Was  not  there  an  endeavour  in  one  of  the  Bills  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment to  transfer  very  large  powers  from  the  Court  of  Chanct-ry  to  the  Charity 
Comnassioners  ? — I  bplieve  last  year  there  was  a  proposal  to  transfer  some 
powers ;  I  do  not  think  they  were  very  large  powers.     I  have  the  Bill  here. 

2835.  There  was  a  Bill,  i  think,  before  the  Bill  of  last  year? — ^There  were 
two  Bills,  one  brought  in  by  Lord  Cairns  in  1879,  I  think,  and  the  other  brought 
in  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  last  year,  and  I  think  they  both  proposed  to 
transfer  some  powers  from  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2836.  Was  there  not  a  Bill  about  1872  and  1873,  or  about  that  timer — 
That  was  before  I  was  a  Charity  Commissioner ;  I  think  there  was  a  Bill  in 
1871,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  particularly  the  provisions  of  that. 

2837.  Which  really  prevented  the  trustees  of  charities  from  going  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  shut  the  doors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  them, 
aud  transferred  the  powers  of  I  he  Court  of  Chancery  very  largely  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners? — I  cannot  speak  at  all  as  to  that,  but  with  regard  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  I  should  wish  to  say  that  the  doors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  are  completely  shut  to  trustees  now,  unless  they  Hre  opened  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  None  but  the  Attorney  General  can  go  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  now  without  our  certificate. 

2838.  But  up  to  the  present  time  these  very  large  powers  which  are  sought 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  Parliament  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to 
entrust  to  them  ? — ^The  Bill  has  not  become  law. 

2839.  1  understand  that,  with  regard  to  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London, 
you  consider  that  inquiries  into  those  charities  ought  to  take  place  on  the  spot, 
in  the  various  parishes  ?  —  Certainly. 

2840.  With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  charities  in  the  City  of  London,!  do 
not  undei'stand  you  to  say  they  have  in  any  way  concealed  in  their  accounts 
charities  which  they  are  the  trustees  of?—  1  think  it  has  been  more  in  the  belief 
that  certain  properties  were  not  subject  to  the  charitable  trusts,  that  they  have 
not  included  them  in  the  accounts  in  which,  according  to  our  view,  they  ought 
to  have  been  included.  With  regard  to  the  case  I  mentioned  just  now,  there 
certainly  was  no  wish  to  withhold  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  property  in  the 
parish,  because  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  very  accounts  relating  to 
the  charities. 

2841.  The  trustees  considered  that  there  were  funds  under  their  administration 
not  coming  within  the  definition  of  charity  funds,  and  according  to  that  view 
they  have  not  hitherto  furnished  the  accounts  of  those  funds  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — No. 

2842.  Their  view  being,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  those  funds  were  not  properly 
charitable  funds  ? — I  understand  that  is  so,  from  what  I  have  heard  in  this 
room. 

2843.  I  think  you  said  you  had  had  some  communication  with  Mr.  Bryce  in 
the  matter;  may  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  was  placed  in  your  hands 
before  it  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  it  before  it 
was  brought  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  after  it  was 
brought  in. 

2844.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  charities 
being  imposed  upon  the  various  charities  throughout  the  country,  I  think  you 
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said  it  might  be  done  by  way  of  stamp  duties.  Do  you  think,  in  the  present  »tate 
of  feeling,  it  would  be  jpoesible  to  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  charging  the 
expenses  of  the  Charity  (Jommissioners  upon  those  charities  ?— Judging  from  the 
experience  of  1878,  I  should  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  fn  passinKSUch 
a  Bill. 

•2845.  Was  it  not  staled,  in  reply  to  that  attempt,  that  all  sums  left  for 
charity  pay  10  per  cent,  duty,  and  that  if  that  sum  were  put  aside,  the  in- 
terest on  it  would  pay  the  expenses  of  administering  the  charities?— I  do 
not  remember  hearing  that  stated.  Of  course  it  is  the  case  that  every  legacy 
to  charity  pays  10  per  cent. 

2846.  And  if  that  were  invested,  the  interest  of  that  sum  would  pay  the 
expenses  ? — I  have  not  made  that  cnlculation. 

2847.  And  you  are  not  aware  that  that  has  been  stated  ? — No.  I  know  that 
a  great  many  things  were  stated,  some  of  which  were  true,  and  some  of 
which  were  not. 

2848.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  found  the  important  ratepayers  of 
the  City  of  London  are  absent  from  the  trustees  of  the  charities  ?— Yes. 

2849.  Do  you  think  that  under  any  such  law  or  any  such  system  the 
principal  ratepayers  in  the  City  of  London  would  have  become  trustees  of 
these  charities?— 1  think  in  proportion  as  the  administration  was  improved 
so  one  would  get  the  primdpal  ratepayers  to  assist  in  the  administration. 

2850.  Do  you  think  a  Baring,  a  Rothschild,  or  a  Ooschen  would  take 
upon  himself  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  City  trustee?— I  should 
think  that  gentlemen  of  that  stamp  are  not  wanting  in  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  take  upon  themselves  those  duties. 

2851.  Do  you  think  a  man  engaged  in  great  business  operations  in  the  City  of 
London  abstains  usually  from  taking  any  great  part  in  the  management  and 
direction  of  any  local  affairs? — That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

2852.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  have  stated  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  Charity  Commissioners  decline  to  give  any  further  facilities  to  the  trustees  of 
charities  in  the  City  of  London  with  regard  to  any  schemes  that  may  be  the 
means  of  more  beneficially  distributing  those  charities  until  some  legislation 
takes  place  ? — As  long  as  there  appears  to  be  any  prospect  of  legislation,  I  think 
we  should  hold  our  hands,  and  the  clause  in  the  City  Bill  which  exempts  schemes 
made  within  50  years  seems  rather  to  hold  out  a  warning  against  making  any 
fresh  schemes.  In  case  such  a  clause  were  to  become  law  we  should  be 
withdrawing  charities  from  the  operation  of  what  we  should  consider  beneficial 
legislation. 

2853.  Do  I  understand  that  the  scheme  brought  in  for  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
has  been  carried  out?— It  has  not  been  carried  out  altogether;  it  has  been  car- 
ried out  partially. 

2854.  That  scheme  has  not  been  declined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners? — 
No.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  scheme  made  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1877.  It  has 
been  carried  out  in  greater  part,  but  there  have  been  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
some  of  the  educational  provisions. 

2855.  Then  as  to  a  greater  part  of  the  scheme  laid  before  you  for  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  you  agreed  to  a  scheme  for  an  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  those 
charities  ? — Quite  so. 

2856.  With  regard  to  the  charities  in  the  City  of  London,  it  has  been  asked 
whether  in  the  City  of  London  there  has  not  been  a  greater  change  in  the  objects 
which  would  be  most  beneficially  served  by  those  charities,  and  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  originally  instituted? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2857.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  charities  in  the  City  of  London  are  very  much 
older  than  the  charities  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  very  old 
charities  in  almost  every  corporate  town  in  England,  and  some  very  old  charities 
in  country  places  too.  There  are  a  great  many  charities  all  over  the  country 
which  date  before  the  Reformation. 

2858.  Are  there  not  a  tolerable  number  in  the  City  of  liOndon?— A  great 
many,  no  doubt,  and  there  are  a  great  many  charities  in  the  City  of  London. 

2859.  There  are  more  charities  in  the  City  of  London  to  be  dealt  with  than 
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in  any  other  place  or  many  places  put  together,  which  would  have  the  same 
popuiation  ?  —Certainly. 

2860.  And  I  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  views  of  dispensing  charities, 
and  as  to  what  should  be  properly  dispensed,  are  entirely  altered  from  what  they 
were  some  year;8  smee?— I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  have  very  hi«ih  authority 
for  saying  that.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  a  recent  judgment  I  quoted,  stated 
that  most  empbatically. 

28^11.  In  factt  all  charities  left  for  feeding,  clothing,  or  housing  the  poor,  are 
considered,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  not  beneficial  to  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  go 
«o  far  as  to  say  that.  We  often  assist  the  administration  of  charities  for  clothing 
the  poor,  but  we  try  to  do  it  in  a  way  to  encourage  the  poor  to  help  themselves 
instead  of  mer^y  giving  them  doles  in  money  or  kind. 

2862.  As  a  general  rule,  charities  for  giving  them  food,  clotliing,  and  lodging 
At  the  present  time  are  considered  not  advisable  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that. 
It  i«  considered  advisable  to  apply  them  for  those  objects  in  various  ways;  to 
untie  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  aad  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of*  giving 
theni  in  one  particular  way,  and  to  enable  them  to  give  them  in  other  ways 
which  appear  to  promote  the  real  interest  of  the  poor  more  completely  tlian  the 
present  mode  of  administration  does. 

2863.  Do  you  think  if  either  of  the  Bills  is  passed,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
defined  by  either  of  those  Bills  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Bills  should  be 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  have  the 
power  of  appointing  the  whole  of  the  trustees  to  these  various  charities? — Yes. 
It  is  a  power  which  we  have  all  over  the  country  whenever  we  are  armed  with 
jurisdiction  by  application.  We  appoint  trustees  of  charities  all  over  the 
country,  and  1  should  consider  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  appointing 
these  trustees,  subject  to  any  general  directions  that  may  be  given  in  the  Bill. 

2864.  At  the  present  moment  have  you  any  power  of  adding  any  additional 
trustees  to  any  charities  whatever,  except  on  the  application  of  the  trustees 
themselves  to  you  ?—  In  the  case  of  the  charities  over  50  /.  a  year  that  is  so ;  we 
have  wo  such  power. 

286;,.  You  have  no  power  of  adding  any  additional  trustees,  or  filling  up  any 
vacancies,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  power  of  trustees  when  the  charities 
are  over  50  /.  a  year  ?—  No. 

2866.  Except  on  the  application  of  the  trustees  themselves? — Of  the  majority 
of  the  trustees. 

2867.  Chairman.']  But  in  framing  new  schemes  for  charities,  you  then  have 
power  to  appoint  new  trustees  ? — Yes,  because  before  we  could  frame  a  new 
scheme  we  must  have  an  application.  The  moment  we  get  an  application,  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  and  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  is  part  of  the 
scheme. 

2868.  I  suppose  the  application  does  not  specially  mention  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees,  but  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  scheme  ?  — 
We  have  both  sorts  of  applications  before  us.  Sometimes  the  trustees  ask  us 
merely  to  appoint  new  trustees,  and  then  we  are  confined  to  that.  In  other 
cases  the  trustees  ask  for  a  scheme  and  that  is  held  to  include  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees. 

2869.  Mr.  William  Lawrence^  When  these  applications  come  before  the 
Charity  Commissioners  they  ask  the  Commissioners  to  give  them  additional 
powers  to  carry  out  the  charities  for  a  beneficial  purpose.  That  is  really  a 
friendly  application,  and  is  not  received  in  a  hostile  spirit  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners?— We  certainly  do  not  receive  any  application  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
We  are  very  glad  to  get  it ;  we  cannot  always  get  it. 

2870.  Their  recommendations  as  to  the  appointment  of  trustees  would  meet 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they  would  not  disre- 
gard their  applications  ?-^No,  we  should  not. 

2871.  So  that  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  the  various  charities  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clmrity  Commissioners? — No,  not  unless  we  have  an  application. 

2872.  Chairman^  For  a  new  scheme  ? — Or  for  the  appointment  of  trubtees. 

2873.  Mr.  William  Lawrence.'\  When  the  trustees  of  charities  make  an 
Implication  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a  new  scheme  or  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  new  trustees,  does  not  that  usually  take  place  with  the  concurrence  and 
with  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  made  the  application  to  the  Com- 
missioners ? — If  you  mean  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  always  maice  the 
scheme  the  trustees  ask  them  to  make,  I  should  say.  No. 

2874.  My  question  was  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  trustees,  and  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  rarely  there  is  any  disagreement  on  that  question  ? — I  think  it 
is  not  often  there  is.  There  is  sometimes,  and  I  can  explain  in  a  moment  how. 
When  we  have  an  application  for  the  appointment  of  trustees,  we  are  bound  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  we  act  to  publish  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men proposed  for  appointment,  and  sometimes  we  get  very  grave  objections,  in 
answer  to  those  notices,  to  their  appointment,  and  we  have  to  substitute  others, 
and  sometimes  in  that  way  we  get  into  collision  with  the  trustees. 

2875.  Those  are  exceptional  cases  ?—  Yes. 

2276.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  trustees 
of  the  City  charities,  in  offering  ol)Struction  or  being  obstructive  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ? — I  must  say  that  in  some  cases  the  action  which  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  thought  beneficial  to  the  City  charities,  has  been  impeded  by 
the  action  or  in-action  of  the  trustees  of  City  charities,  and  particularly  some- 
times in  their  failure  to  render  accounts  which  they  ought  to  have  rendered. 
Il  some  cases,  I  do  not  say  the  majority,  we  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  ob- 
tainiirg  the  accounts  which  the  Act  of  Parh'ameut  directs  the  trustees  to  render. 

2877.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  trustees  of  the  City  of  London 
charities  render  their  accounts  regularly,  and  offer  any  explanation  which  may 
be  asked  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  most  freely? — I  think  in  a  great 
many  cases  they  do. 

2S78.  Mr.  Talbot.]  With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  I  suppose 
the  expense  of  any  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  be 
very  trifling  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  not  be  very  large.  I  should  think  that,  taking 
the  addition  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  has  indicated,  it  could  not  be  more  than 
3,000  /.  or  4,000  /.  a  year ;  say  5,000  /.  a  year. 

2879.  i  hat  is  what  we  consider  very  trifling  in  Parliament?—!  have  put  it 
at  an  outside  figure. 

2880.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  suggestions  tliat  have  been  thrown  out  as 
to  the  expenses  being  charged  on  the  charities  themselves ;  do  you  think  it  is 
worth  while  creating  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  by  doing  an  exceptional 
thing  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  desirable  to  create  as 
little  irritation  as  possible  in  these  matters.     There  is  generally  quite  enough. 

2881.  Supposing  Parliament  to  agree  to  put  the  expense  of  all  the  inquiries 
upon  the  charities  of  the  country  generally,  then  of  course  the  City  of  London 
must  bear  its  quota? — Yes. 

21S82.  But  certainly  would  it  be  desirable  to  put  the  expenses  of  this  par- 
ticular inquiry  upon  the  City  of  Liondon,  when  the  other  charities  of  the  country 
do  not  bear  their  proportion  of  such  expense  ? — The  reason  would  be,  I  suppose, 
that  you  are  doing  more  for  the  City  of  London  charities  than  in  any  other 
case. 

2883.  Does  not  that  tell  both  ways.  Would  not  the  City  charities  say  you 
are  going  to  deal  with  us  much  more  summarily  than  you  have  dealt  with  other 
charities,  and  then  you  are  asking  us  to  bear  all  the  expenses  r — No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  difference. 

2884.  Is  it  not  something  like  the  charge  for  birch  rods  in  school  accounts  ? — 
It  is,  rather. 

2885.  It  is  a  disagreeable  thing,  I  think,  to  ask  persons  who  are  under  a 
certain  amount  of  castigation,  to  pay  for  that  castigation? — I  have  no  strong 
opinion  on  that  point  myself.  It  is  a  point  which,  as  Charity  Commissioners, 
we  do  not  consider  very  minutely. 

2886.  Of  course,  your  opinion,  as  a  Charity  Commissioner,  would  have  con- 
siderable weight,  probably  not  only  with  this  Committee  but  with  Parliament, 
and  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  must  attend  a  new  scheme  of  this  sort  by  introducing  an  element  of 
friction  of  that  kind  ?  —I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  well  to  intro- 
duce 
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duce  elements  of  friction,  but  it  is  proposed  by  both  Bills  to  put  the  expenses  on 
the  charities. 

2887.  Chairman.]  It  rather  stands  in  this  way,  thutif  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
by  a  separate  Bill  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  funds  are  to  come  from,  except 
from  the  charities  themselves.  Then  comes  the  question,  if  you  deal  with  it 
through  the  Charity  Commissioners,  ought  ihere  to  be  any  difference  r — ^That  is 
what  I  meant. 

2888.  Mr.  Talbot']  Supposing  the  thing  is  to  be  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
then  I  can  understand  the  proposal  of  both  Hills;  but  supposing  the  view 
taken  by  yourself  and  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  is  adopted,  then  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  tiie  usual  practice?  -I  think  it  would  he  esisier  to  do  it  in  that 
way.  to  throw  it  on  the  usual  procedure  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  if  they 
work  it. 

2889.  Then  you  object  to  that  clause  of  the  Private  Bill  which  exempts  the 
charities  as  to  which  schemes  have  been  prepared  within  the  last  50  years  ? — 
Yes. 

2890.  T  do  not  understand  you  to  object  to  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
exempts  charities  founded  within  50  years  ? — I  was  not  asked  as  to  that. 

2891.  The  things  are  mixed  up  in  the  clause? — Yes.  It  deals  with  the  two 
things,  the  charities  founded  within  50  years,  and  schemes  made  within  50 
years.     My  answer  referred  only  to  the  last  class. 

2892.  On  the  other  point,  you  would  agree  with  carrying  out  the  policy 
which  Parliament  adopted  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  '^ — Yes,  quite  so. 

2893.  Then  I  understand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  what  might  be  Ccilled  a 
Charities  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ? — Yes. 

2894.  That  would  be  not  to  deal  with  the  City  charities  only? — So  far  as 
this  Bill  goe^  it  would  be  to  deal  with  City  charities  only ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  convenient  Court  of  Appeal  for  chaiity  cases  generally,  under  such 
procedure  as  is  contemplated  here. 

2895.  Is  there  any  Court  of  Appeal  now  with  regard  to  charities  generally  ? 
— You  must  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  rather  to  the  Cliancery  Division, 
now,  but  if  it  were  desired  to  deal  with  charities  administratively,  as  well  as 
judicially,  such  a  Committee  would  be  a  useful  Court  of  Appeal. 

2896.  And  that  probably  would  facilitnte  the  easier  working  of  schemes  of 
this  kind,  would  it  not? — 1  think  it  would. 

2897.  Because  people  would  feel  they  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  body  in 
which  there  was  great  public  confidence? — I  think  so. 

2898.  It  would  be  probably  desirable  to  make  the  Committee  more  workable 
than  the  University  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  would  not  it  ?  I  mean 
that  the  Universities  Committee  consists  of  rather  too  great  officers  of  State, 
and  therefore  is  not  a  very  workable  body  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  such 
a  Committee  should  not  be  composed  of  ex  officio  members,  but  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  political  distinction,  probably  those 
who  had  been  Ministers ;  thi^e  are  always  a  certain  numher  of  such  eminent 
persons  available;  and  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 
I  do  not  think  the  tax  on  their  time  would  be  very  considerable. 

28y9.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  known  that  there  was  such  a  Committee,  to 
which  appeals  could  be  made,  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  good 
many  appeals  ? — I  should  hope  so.  I  should  hope  that  in  a  question  affecting 
general  charities  like  this,  it  would  command  more  confidence  than  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

2900.  I  understood  you  to  object  to  the  provision  as  to  the  governing  body 
which  gave  one  person  to  be  elected  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  parishes. 
You  said  you  did  not  see  the  use  of  that? — No.  I  think  that  the  church- 
wardens are  not  representative  of  the  City  generally.  So  far  as  ecclesiastical 
purposes  go  they  may  be,  but  the  governing  body  is  to  deal  with  every- 
thing. 

2901.  You  do  not  see  a  similar  objection  to  the  person  to  be  elected  by  the 
Fellows  of  Sion  College  ? — No,  I  see  very  great  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  a  person. 

2902.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  action  of  incumbents  of  City 
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parishes  generally.     Have  they  shown   disposition  to  assist  the  cause  of  re* 
form  in  tfiis  matter,  do  you  think  ?— I  think  they  have. 

2903.  Sion  College  itself  has  taken  action  in  the  matter  ? — And  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  ahote  schemes  I  mentioned  just  now,  Mr.  Walrond,  of  bt. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  framing  of  that  scheme. 

2904.  And  there  can  be  no  question  thai  the  City  clergy  hare  a  distinctly 
representative  character? — No  doubt. 

2905.  Upon  the  matter  of  doles  you  have  been  asked  a  good  deal.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  your  opinion  would  be  upon  that,  but  th^  objection  1 
understand  vou  to  make  to  doles  is  the  pauperising  tendency  of  such  gifts  ? 
— Yts. 

2906.  You  would  not  make  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  pension 
scheme,  would  you  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  not  the  main  objection  to  pensions. 
I  think  a  system  of  pensions  may  be  worked  most  efficiently,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  requires  to  be  worked  very  carefully,  because  there  is  no  form  of 
charity  vvhich,  in  my  experience,  is  so  open  to  jobbery  as  pensions.  If  you 
could  get  such  a  body  as  Mr.  Pell  was  describing  the  other  day,  the  Tower 
HamUts  Pension  Society,  to  administer  all  pensions  to  be  given  out  of  City 
charities,  such  a  body  as  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see ;  but  you  have  to 
be  very  careful  how  you  constitute  a  body  to  give  pensions  away ;  and  though  I 
think  pensions  are  an  admirable  form  of  relief,  yet  I  think  they  require  to  be 
fenced  round  with  very  adequate  safeguards. 

2907.  One  of  the  safeguards  would  be  to  provide  that  no  person  receiving 
a  pension  should  receive  parochial  relief? — ^That  would  follow  without  saying, 
because  tliat  is  the  law.  The  trustees  of  a  charity  are  not,  according  10  the 
law,  permitted  to  pay  any  of  their  funds  to  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief.  That  has  been  held  by  the  courts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do 
not  in  some  cases  do  so,  but  that  is  the  law. 

2908.  If  it  was  so  guarded  that  persons  who  just  kept  themselves  above  the 
condition  of  applying  for  parochial  relief  were  relieved  in  that  way,  you  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  a  scheme  of  pensions? — 1  should  consider  that  the 
strong  recommendation.  That  is  exactly  the  class  I  should  wish  to  see  pensions 
go  to.  1  should  wish  to  see  pensions  given  to  those  people  in  whose  case  a  rigid 
administration  of  the  poor  law  which  would  force  them  into  the  workhouse,  and 
would  cause  great  and  undeserved  hardship.  I  should  like  to  see  pensions 
employed  to  rescue  them  f»om  the  workhouse. 

2909.  As  a  fact,  the  Charity  Conimissioners  have  given  their  sanction  to  such 
schemes  r — Frequently. 

2910.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  do  you  wish  to 
add  anything  to  what  you  have  said  about  that;  would  you  like  to  give  the 
ComAittee  any  further  information  about  that  particular  scheme  ? — No,  except 
that  it  was  a  scheme  in  which,  to  some  extent,  we  proceeded  upon  the  lines  of  the 
present  Bill,  because  we  directed  by  that  scheme  that  some  of  the  funds  should 
go  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  which  had  originally  been  part  of 
St.  Giles's  part  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  because  we  thought  there  were  no  sufficient  objects  of  charity  in 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  that  it  should  go  to  St.  Luke*s,  Old-street. 

291 1 .  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked  as  to  the  doctrine  of  cy  fres.  There 
were  some  questions  put  to  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  upon  it.  I  do  not  know 
wrhether  you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  he  said  on  that  subject? — I  think 
not ;  I  agree  entirely  in  what  he  said.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
doctrine  of  cy  jpres^  in  its  present  condition,  is  very  much  more  elastic  since  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Campden  Charities,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  City  charities,  and  that  further  powers 
are  required. 

2912.  Would  you  say  whether  you  think  it  is  strained  at  all  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Public  Bill.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  the  Public  Bill  ?— Yes,  I  should  go 
quite  as  far  as  the  Public  Bill.  The  Public  Bill  disregards  the  doctrine  of  cypres^ 
and  that  is  why  the  necessity  arises  for  having  a  Bill.  If  one  is  nierely 
to  work  within  the  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
Bill. 

2913.  Though 
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2913.  Though  you  may  not  work  wiihin  the  present  limits,  ought  you  not  to 
work  within  the  spirit  of  the  donors? — Yes,  and  I  think  the  Public  Bill  does  work 
within  the  spirit. 

2914.  You  do  not  think  it  goes  beyond  the  spirit  ? —The  case  of  the  City 
charities  is,  of  course,  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  the 
doctrine  of  cjf  pres  can  be  applied  in  its  integrity  to  the  case  of  the  City 
charities. 

2915.  Sir  Thomas  Acland.']  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  mode  of  con- 
firming the  schemes.  Will  you  turn  to  Clause  21  of  the  Private  Bill.  Under 
that  those  who  object  may  go  first  to  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
then  they  may  go  by  appeal ;  and  then  there  is  a  whole  page  here  full  of  legal 
proceedings,  which  would  involve,  1  presume,  expenses  to  be  charged  on  the 
charities,  because  it  says  that  the  Court  is  to  have  the  power  of  settling  whether 
they  may  pay  or  not  ?  —Yes. 

2916  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  administrative  schemes  fur  the 
improvement  of  such  things  as  charities,  that  that  would  be  a  desirable  mode  of 
transacting  business  ? — No,  I  think  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Public  Bill  is 
the  better  mode,  and  it  is  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

2917.  Has  it  not  been  found  in  the  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  that 
going  to  an  administrative  branch  of  the  Privy  Council  has  answered,  on  the 
whole,  wery  well  ? — For  educational  purposes  I  think  it  has, 

2918.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also  that  the  Privy  Council  deals  with  questions 
relating  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  public  health  ? — Yes. 

2919.  Then  IB  that  the  best  body  to  go  to  for  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
trative questions  which  may  arise  in  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? 
— In  one  sense  it  is  hardly  a  body  at  all,  the  Education  Department;  it  is  a 
political  department. 

2920.  But  there  are  a  great  many  permanent  officers  whose  opinions  are  of 
great  weight  ? — No  doubt. 

2921.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  carry  administrative 
schemes  of  local  improvements  before  a  judicial  body  without  some  great  safe- 
guards r — I  think  not. 

2922.  Assuming  that  by  some  possibility  the  trustees  may  be  obstructive, 
does  not  that  legal  process  give  very  great  power  to  trustees  and  their  legal 
advisers  to  delay  business  and  spend  money? — Yes. 

2932.  Mr.  William  Lawrence^  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
would  take  on  themselves  to  give  any  decision  as  to  the  charities  of  the  City  of 
London? — I  have  no  means  of  answering  that  question. 

2924.  Do  you  think  it  likely  from  what  you  know  ?— If  Parliament  imposes  it 
on  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay. 

2925-7.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  proposals  of  the  two  Bills  in 
Clause  31  of  the  Private  Bill,  and  Clause  40  of  the  Public  Bill,  are  identical. 
They  are  the  clauses  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  Act  ? — Yes. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Sir  Thomas  Acland. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Ciibitt. 
Mr.  Horace  Davey. 
Mr.  Firth. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Gorst. 


Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Miicfarlane. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  sworn ;  Examined  by  the  Committee. 

2928.  Mr.  Bryce.]  1  have  only  a  few  questions  to  ask  you,  but  I  ask  you 
them  because  I  think  you,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  Sion  College,  represent  the 
City  clergy  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  right  the  City  clergy  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  and  views  on  these  Bills.  You  are,  I 
believe,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  Sion  College  ? — 1  am. 

2929.  And  have  been  so  for  some  time? — For  some  time  since  1867. 

2930.  I  believe  Sion  College  has  for  some  time  past  taken  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  City  parochial  charities? — Sion  College  has  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  this  question  for  a  good  long  time.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1871  a 
committee  was  appointed  which  prepared  a  report  upon  tiie  whole  ques- 
tion which  was  presented  to  the  College,  which  was  adopted  by  the  College, 
and  which,  I  think,  I  may  say  was  a  prophecy  of  your  Bill,  because  we  took 
very  much  the  same  line.  We  said  that  the  City  charities  were  so  vast  and 
so  overgrown  that  they  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  an  exceptional  measure ; 
that  a  Commission  must  be  appointed,  and  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  that 
Commission  would  be  the  disentangling  of  the  funds  and  separating  them  into 
ecclesiastical  and  other  charitable  funds.  We  said  that  all  the  surplus  of  the 
ecclesiastical  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  building  afid  maintenance  of 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis  besides  the  City;  and  that  the 
surplus  charitable  funds  should  be  diflfused  over  the  metropolitan  area,  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education,  and  possibly  for  the  [)rovision  of  dwel- 
lings for  the  poor,  and  for  hospitals,  and  for  kindred  objects,  which  would  not, 
in  our  opinion,  tend  to  pauperise  those  who  were  made  the  ^objects  and  reci- 
pients of  those  charities. 

2931.  I  understand  that  the  PubUc  Bill  has  been  discussed  at  meetings  of 
Sion  College?— We  discussed  the  Public  Bill  last  year  as  soon  as  we  were  able 
to  obtain  copies  of  it,  and  finding  that  in  many  important  particulars  it  re- 
produced ideas  with  which  many  of  us  were  already  familiar,  and  provided  for 
the  future  application  of  the  charities  in  a  way  which  we  had  already  ourselves 
indicated,  we  naturally  became  very  much  interested  in  that  Bill.  The  Public 
Bill  as  first  drawn  contained  some  provisions  which  we,  as  clergymen,  did  not 
see  our  way  to  adopt,  and  therefore  we  endeavoured,  as  best  we  could,  to 
represent  our  views  in  the  proper  quarter,  in  the  hope  that  such  changes 
might  be  made  in  the  Bill  as  would  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  wishes  of 
the  clergy  of  Sion  (College. 

2932.  You  are  speaking  of  what  passed  last  year  ? — Yes. 

2933.  You  have  also  considered  it  this  year  ? — We  have  considered  it  this 
year,  and  we  find  that  in  many  important  particulars,  in  most  of  those  upon 
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which  we  laid  the  greatest  stress,  the  Puhlie  Bill  has  been  altered;  many  of 
the  modifications  which  we  desired  have  been  introduced,  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  now  tolerably  represents  our  views.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  we  could  suggest  further  amendments  which  would  be  desirable^ 
but  on  the  whole  we  agree  with  the  Bill. 

2934.  These  amendments,  as  far  as  I  understood,  would,  in  your  view,  be 
comparatively  slight ;  but  you  Mty  that  taking  the  Public  Bill,  as  a  whole,  you 
approve  of  it  r — ^Yes. 

2935.  And  you  have  petitioned  in  favour  of  it  ? — We  have  petitioned  in 
favour  of  it. 

2936.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  regards  the  small  parishes  and 
their  ciiurches  as  to  the  effect  of  hanng  these  charities  confimd  in  their 
application  to  very  small  parishes  ? — I  should  not  desire  to  say  much  more  than 
what  is  my  own  experience  in  the  matter.  Of  course  much  public  discussiou 
has  taken  place,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1880  has  shown  that  in  many  of  the  parishes  there  is 
what,  in  my  opinion,  amounts  to  a  very  great  misapplication  of  these  funds^ 
and  great  waste ;  but  my  distinct  evidence  I  would  prefei-  to  confine  to  my  own 
parish.  There  we  have  gone  upon  the  principle  of  using  so  much  of  the  funds 
derived  from  ecclesiastical  or  general  charity  property  as  we  thought  we  could 
fairly  use  in  our  own  parish  for  purposes  which  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
pubUsh,  and  to  defend  before  tJie  world ;  and  with  regard  to  all  the  surplus 
revenues  we  have  simply  funded  them,  because  we  did  not  think  it  desirable 
that  these  surplus  funds  should  be  frittered  away,  as  it  seemed  to  us  they 
probably  would  be  if  disposed  of  by  a  variety  of  small  schemes  left  under  very 
imperfect  surveillance,  and  liable  to  be  very  imperfectly  administered.  It  has 
seemed  preferable  to  us  that  all  surplus  should  be  brought  into  a  general  fund, 
part  of  which  would  be  applicable  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  part  for  general 
charitable  purposes,  to  be  administered  by  responsible  persons  representing  a 
much  larger  interest  than  that  of  any  one  small  parish  in  the  City. 

2937.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  think  it  absolutely  essential  that 
these  charities  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  ? — I  think  so. 

2938.  And  that  their  administration  should  be  centraUsed  ? — I  think  so,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  should  like  a  little  to  guard  that.  I  have  attended  the 
Commitiee  pretty  constantly,  and  I  know  it  has  been  thrown  out  in  one  or  more 
cases  that  it  might  be  desirable  here  and  there,  and  with  special  objects  in  view^ 
to  have  some  smaller  governing  bodies  to  administer  particular  properties  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  some  definite  and  distinct  objects,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  might  work  well. 

2939.  Do  1  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  there  are  cases  in  which 
special  charitable  objects  might  be  provided  for  by  schemes,  and  might  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  special  subordinate  governing  bodies  r — Yes. 

2940.  I  presume  you  would  think  that  such  special  governing  bodies  would 
be  but  few  ? — Certainly  but  few. 

2941.  It  would  be  the  mode  of  applying  or  distributing  the  funds,  and 
not  the  management  of  the  charity  property  that  you  would  entrust  to  these 
special  governing  bodies  ? — Of  course  there  is  a  certain  completeness  in 
a  scheme  which  would  transfer  the  whole  property  to  one  central  manage- 
ment It  would  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  except  certain  portions  of  the 
property  if  you  had  separate  trusts  for  the  administration  of  such  excepted 
portions. 

2942.  1  believe  the  funds  have  accumulated  in  your  own  parish  ? — ^We  have 
simply  invested  them  in  the  Three  per  Cents  or  Consols, 

2943.  Mr.  Baring^  Have  you  invested  them,  or  has  the  official  trustee 
invested  them  ? — ^We  have  hitherto  done  it  ourselves. 

2944.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Your  property  is  not  vested  in  the  official  trustee  ? — As 
yet,  no. 

2945.  You  have  done  that,  I  suppose,  in  the  hope  of  some  time  or  other 
getting  some  better  application  provided  ?—  Distinctly  so ;  any  large  surplus  is 
only  of  comparatively  very  few  years*  accumulation.  As  it  has  rather  been  made 
an  indictment  against  me  and  my  fellow  trustees  in  evidence  already  given  before 
the  Committee,  that  in  my  parishes  we  have  not  applied  for  schemes,  and  on 
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this  ground  we  were  aceused  of  having  neglected  our  duty,  I  may  perhaps  take 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  we  bave  so  ticted,  not  because  we  shrunk  from 
the  labour  and  trouble*  but  because  as  it  seemed  to  us  it  was  betta:^  as  legisla- 
tion on  the  whole  subject  would  inevitably  come  soon,  that  these  funds  should 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  on  general  principles,  rather  tUan  disposed  of  by  any 
small  schemtes  which  we  could  ourselves  devise. 

2946.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  persons  who  generally 
attend  vestry  meetings  in  the  City  parishes  ? — I  can  repeat  here  the  evidence 
that  I  gave  with  respect  to  my  own  parish  before  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
it  is  that  I  attend,  »nd  the  vestry  clerk  attends,  and  the  churchwardens, 
if  they  are  not  very  busy,  attend,  and  having  thus  got  a  nucleus  from  which  to 
start,  we  then  send  out  our  compliments  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  tu^ 
handy,  who.  if  disengaged,  are  so  kind  as  to  come  in  and  make  the  necessary 
quorum,  to  transact  the  necessary  business. 

2947.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  parish? — I  am  speaking  of  both 
my  parishes ;  one  of  which  has  considerable  trust  property,  whilst  the  other  has 
next  to  none. 

2948.  Can  you  speak  at  all  with  regard  to  other  parishes,  from  what  you 
have  seen  of  your  clerical  brethren  in  other  parishes?— Yesterday  one  of  my 
clerical  brethren  told  me,  and  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  representation 
of  the  matter,  that  he  has  two  parishes,  one  of  which  has  some  trust  funds, 
and  the  other  of  which  has  no  trust  funds.  Where  there  are  no  trust  funds 
to  administer  he  has  extreme  difficulty  in  forming  a  vestry  at  all,  but  where 
there  are  trust  funds,  and  the  application  of  those  funds  come  into  question* 
a  certain  small  number  nttend.  I  can  ulso  tell  you  the  state  of  things  in  the 
parish  in  which  Sion  College  itself  is  situated,  because  there  I  sometimes 
attend  as  a  parishioner.  In  that  parish  there  are  from  eighty  to  eighty-four  rate*- 
payers,  persons  entitled  to  attend,  and  the  average  attendance  in  that  vestry 
is  twehe  or  fourteen  at  the  most.     Here  also  there  are  considerable  trust  funds. 

2949.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  new  governing  body  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Bill  ? — On  the  whole  I  should  be  very  well  content  with 
the  governing  body  therein  provided.  As  you  are  asking  me,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  other  clergymen  as  well  as  myself,  and  I, 
to  some  degree,  share  their  views,  1  may  say,  we  do  not  wish  any  increase 
in  the  number ;  we  think  the  number  proposed  is  amply  sufficient,  and  perhaps, 
if  anything,  more  than  sufficient  properly  to  administer  the  property.  But  we 
think,  considering  that  all  the  funds  would  be  derived  from  the  City  parishes^ 
the  lay  representatives  of  the  City  might  have  one  more  member  on  the  body, 
and  the  clerical  element  another  representative;  but  then  the  number  of 
representatives  of  other  bodies  should  be  diminished  by  two. 

2950.  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  a  proper  object  to  provide  for,  as  regards 
the  City  churches,  that  in  the  case  of  any  church  having  a  building  of  architec- 
tural and  historical  interest,  the  Commissioners  might  appropriate  a  small  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  in  a  proper  state  of  preservation  ? — 
I  think  clearly  such  an  instruction  ought  to  be  given  to  them.  If  you  would 
allow  me  to  make  a  statement  to  some  extent  bearing  on  that  point,  it 
would  be  this:  I  think  when  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  come  finally  to  be 
settled,  the  fai;t  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  at 
present  seeking  legislation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  imperatively  n^essary  legisla- 
tion, to  diminish  very  laigely  the  number  of  benefices  in  the  City  of  London. 
If  that  Bill  should  pass,  and  that  legislation  take  e£fect,  it  will  be  hardly  possible 
but  that  in  grouping  several  parishes  together  to  form  a  new  benefice,  some  one 
of  the  churches  will  have  more  than  ample  funds  to  keep  up  the  one  church 
that  will  be  retained  for  the  united  benefices,  and  therefore  it  will  be  almost 
sufficient  to  provide  in  this  Bill  that  where  a  number  of  parishes  are  grouped 
together  to  form  a  sii^le  benefice,  the.  property  of  one  of  them  being  sufficieat, 
or  of  more  than  one,  if  one  should  prove  to  be  not  sufficient,  should  be  assigned 
to  the  church  that  is  to  be  retained,  though  it  may  not  be  the  church  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  funds  accrue. 

2951.  Can  you  mention  any  churches  in  the  City  which  b^cng  to  that  cate- 
gory ?  —There  are  several. 

3952.  Will  you  mention  some  by  way  of  iUustratiotil— St.  Hdftn,  Bishops- 
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gate,  is  a  chuicb  which  has  an  interesting  history  attaching  to  it.  It  was  a  Con« 
ventual  church  before  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  churches  which  escaped 
destruction  at  the  Fire.  It  has  been  lately  restored,  and  has  at  present  available 
for  its  maintenance  fdnds  which  might  possibly^  I  do  not  say  they  would  be, 
but  they  migtit  possihly  be  compromised  by  a  very  strict  application  of  the 
princi(>le  of  carrying  to  general  charity  aecouut  all  property  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  have  been  originally  bequeathed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2913.  ChairnianJ]  What  do  you  propose  should  be  done  with  the  disused 
churches? — ^The  churches  which  will  be  absolutely  disused  are  to  come  down  in 
every  case;  but  of  course,  whoever  are  appointed  to  be  the  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine what  churches  ought  to  stand,  will,  in  the  Bill,  have  instructions  given  them 
how  to  proceed,  so  that  those  churches  which  have  the  highest  historical  and 
architect  ural  interest  may  be  retained. 

2954.  Surely  if  it  is  determined  that  any  church  is  to  remain,  and  to  be  used 
as  a  church,  the  funds  out  of  which  it  is  at  present  maintained  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  it  r — Certainly  ;  but  the  question  would  be  whether  this 
had  ever  been  a  proper  application  of  the  funds  in  the  particular  case  which  I 
have  before  me.  It  might  be  one  of  those  in  which  the  user  might  turn  out  to 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  Commission,  to  be  appointed  under  the 
Bill,  in  absolutely  assigning  it  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

2955-  Then  you  would  confine  it  to  cases  where  that  user  has  been  for  some 
years  at  least  carried  out? — I  rather  wanted  to  keep  the  thing  clear  of  that,  and 
to  have  some  kind  of  instruction  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject.  When 
a  number  of  churches  have  been  taken  down,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  ont 
inthe  group  will  have  funds  for  the  purposes  indicated;  I  donot  think  the  casewhich 
I  am  supposing  is  likely  to  occur,  but  if  there  should  be  some.church  of  historical 
and  architectural  interest  which  is  to  be  retained,  yet  which  would  be  found  to 
have  no  clearly  legal  claim  to  a  sustentation  fund,  I  think  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  have  power  given  to  them  to  assign  one  to  it,  as  there  is  so  much 
money  to  dispose  of.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  would  be  fair 
to  apply  a  small  portion  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  City,  in  preference  to 
carrying  it  outside  the  City. 

2956.  Mr.  Bryce.]  I  understand  your  view  to  be  this,  that  even  if  it  should 
turn  out,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  when  it  came  to  be  worked,  the 
funds  which  have  hitherto  been  used  in  support  of  the  Church  were  not  strictly 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  therefore  were  not  placed  among  the  eccle- 
siastical funds,  still  the  historical  and  architectural  merit  of  the  church  would 
be  such  as  to  make  the  application  of  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  its  repair 
and  preservation  a  proper  object  apart  from  ecclesiastical  grounds  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

2957-  Mr.  Baring.']  And  for  decoration,  I  presume  ?— For  keeping  it  up  in 
a  proper  state  for  Divine  Service. 

2958.  I  am  thinking  of  St.  Helen's  ? — I  think  a  sufficient  sustentation  fund  for 
St  Helen's,  or  for  any  other  church  of  similar  interest,  should  certainly  be  pro- 
vided. 

2959.  Mr.  Bryce.']  Of  course  that  is  also  an  object  which  I  prestime  vnll  be 
provided  for  under  the  new  Union  of  Benefices  Act? — ^The  Union  of  Beneficea 
Bill  of  the  present  Session  does  not  deal  with  these  charitable  properties,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  general  charitable  properties,  but  simply  provides  for  the  union 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  ^ 

2960.  In  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  parishes,  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
addition  to  any  provision  that  may  be  made  by  this  Act,  provision  may  not  also 
be  made  by  the  new  Union  of  Benefices  Act  for  such  purposes  ?— Certainly  not. 

2961.  Is  there  any  other  point  upcm  which  you  would  hke  to  express  your 
views,  either  personally  or  as  representing  what  you  believed  to  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  City  clergy  ? — There  is  one  other  point  which  I  think  easily  connects  itself 
with  what  I  have  already  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  disarm  a  good  deal 
of  opposition,  and  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling  which  might  possibly  grow  out  of 
this  measure  if  there  could  be  introduced  into  it  some  clause  or  clauses  which 
would,  so  to  say,  ease  its  introduction.  For  instance,  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  no  positive  breach  of  trust,  and  user  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  devoting 
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certain  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  its  services,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman,  that  at  any  rate  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  incumbent  those  interests  should  continue  to  be  provided  for, 
though  thty  may  be  interests  which  the  Commissioners  would  think  ought  not 
to  be  permanently  provided  for,  I  kiiow  there  are  cases  in  which  clergymen 
have  been  for  a  ver}^  long  time  in  the  City,  who  have  had  everything  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  church  and  its  services,  who  have  also  had  some 
allowances  beyond  the  very  small  sum  that  is  paid  to  them  under  the  Fire  Act. 
Upon  a  strict  inquiry  it  may  appear  to  be  a  questionable  application  that 
has  innocently  i>een  made  of  these  funds  ;  questionable,  that  is,  from  the  strict 
abstract  legal  point,  of  view.  The  Bill  would  operate  very  hardly  upon  a 
person  so  situated  should  he  find  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  these  things,  which, 
«o  to  say,  have  become  a  part  of  his  existence  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  now. 
Any  provision  of  that  kind  would  only  be  for  a  short  number  of  years  ;  I  repeat 
it  would,  so  to  say,  ease  oft*  some  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  which 
might  otherwise  press  hardly  upon  individuals. 

2962.  You  are  contemplating  something  like  a  liberal  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  vested  interests? — Quite  so. 

•2963.  Such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  /th  clause  of  the  Public  Bill.  I  did 
not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  clause  would  cover 
it,  but  3  ou  mean  a  thing  of  that  nature  ? — ^Yes,  if  that  were  liberally  applied. 

2964.  Mr.  Walter  JaniesJ]  Can  you  explain  to  me  exactly  how  far  Sion 
College  is  represented  by  the  City  clergy  ? — Sion  College  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  City  cler^zy. 

2Q65.  Any  others  outside  ?— It  also  embraces  a  <^rtain  number  of  parishes 
outside  the  City.  At  its  foundation  Sion  College  embraced  the  parishes  of  the 
original  City  of  London,  and  the  large  suburban  parishes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
parishes  which  touched  the  walls  of  the  City  of  London  in  any  part  of  their 
circuit.  Those  large  parishes  have,  as  is  well  known,  been  very  largely  sub- 
divided, instead  of  there  being  one  incumbent  only,  there  are  a  great  many 
incumbents  in  them,  and  by  a  decision  of  our  Visitor  each  one  of  those  incum- 
bents has  been  held  to  be  a  Fellow  of  Sion  College,  which  has  thus  come  to 
represent  the  City,  and  a  large  district  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  City  as  well. 
We  do  not  go  at  all  south  or  west. 

2966.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  Sion 
College  in  the  views  you  have  expressed  has  been  almost  unanimous  ? — I  can- 
hardly  say  that;  the  petition  which  we  presented  to  this  Committee  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  persons  in  the  room. 

2967.  Mr.  William  Lawrence^]  Do  I  understand  you  to  consider  that  the 
Public  Bill  is  more  in  concordance  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  Sion  Col- 
lege than  the  Private  Bill  ? — \'es. 

2968.  You  think  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy  of  Sion  College  are  better 
protected  by  the  Public  Bill  than  by  the  Private  Bill? — It  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  the  interests  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  protection 
given  by  the  Private  Bill  in  any  sense  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy  that  is  not 
given  by  the  Public  Bill. 

2969.  Is  there  less  protection  in  the  Private  Bill  than  there  is  in  the  Public 
Bill? — I  say  again  you  must  define  what  you  mean  by  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  whether  you  mean  the  interests  of  individual  clergymen  or  the  interests 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  consider  the  benefit  of  the  church  at  large. 

2970.  You  mentioned  that,  in  some  of  the  parishes,  either  the  clergyman  has, 
in  addition  to  the  stipend,  or  the  fabric  is  maintained,  or  the  expense  of  the 
organ  and  other  matters  connected  vnth  the  church  is  provided  out  of  the  funds, 
and  it  appears  at  present  there  is  some  doubt  whether  that  is  legally  done  ;  if 
thisJBill  passes  they  will  be  able  to  be  applied  in  future  in  the  same  way  ? — 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  prove  not  to  be  so  applicable. 

2971.  Does  the  Public  Bill  protect  the  application  of  those  sums  any  more 
than  the  Private  Bill  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  protects  them  any  more. 

2972.  Does  the  Private  Bill  interfere  with  the  sums  now  paid  over  to  the 
purposes  to  which  I  have  alluded  any  more  than  the  Public  Bill  ? — I  must  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  particular  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  bear  upon  the 
matter. 

2973.  I  presume 
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2973.  I  presume  you  have  read  the  Private  Bill  ?— I  have ;  I  have  read  both 
very  carefully. 

2974.  Will  you  state  the  reason  why  you  prefer  the  Public  Bill  to  the  Private 
Bill  ? 

Chairman.']  That  is  the  whole  of  his  evidence, 

Mr.  William  Lawrence.]  The  whdle  of  his  evidence  was  that  he  preferred 
the  Public  Bill ;  but  he  stated  no  reasons  why,  nor  anything  connected 
with  the  Private  Bill. 

2975.  Chairman.]  Can  you  state  more  shortly  than  you  have  already  done, 
your  reasons  for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other  ? — My  reasons  for  preferring 
the  Public  Bill  to  the  Private  Bill,  or  for  thinking  the  Private  BiH  is  not  so  good 
a  measure  as  the  Public  Bill,  are  that  I  think  there  are  many  more  loopholes 
for  escape  under  the  Private  Bill  than  there  are  under  the  Public  BiU,  and  that 
if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  the  Public  Bill  vrill  do  it  much  more  thoroughly 
than  the  Private  Bill. 

2976-  Mn  William  Lawrence.]  When  you  say  loopholes  of  escape,  for  whom, 
or  for  what  ? — For  the  present  trustees  from  the  greater  utilisation  of  the  eccle 
siastical  and  general  charities,  by  their  diffusion  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible. 

2977.  You  have  spoken  from  your  ovni  experience  in  your  parish.  At  any 
rate  the  funds  in  your  parish  do  not  come  under  two  of  the  remarks  in  tlie 
Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill,  which  states  that  a  large  portion  of  these  funds  are 
unapplied,  wasted,  or  misapplied.  In  your  parish  they  are  unapplied  ?— They 
are  unapplied  in  my  parish. 

2978.  Can  you  state  how  many  years  it  is  since  you  commenced  funding  the 
charity  funds  in  your  parish  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  off-hand  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

2979.  About  how  many  years  ?— There  was  something  already  beginning  to 
be  funded  even  when  I  first  became  rector,  more  than  25  years  ago.  That 
was  under  a  scheme  under  which  one  of  the  properties  veas  administered,  by 
which  it  was  ordered  that  a  reserve  fond  should  be  formed,  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  of  any  important  repairs  being  wanted  to  the  church  ;  but  I  should 
say  for  10  or  12  vears  we  have  put  by  some  portion  of  the  funds  every  year,  and 
more  recently  the  amount  has  been  growing  very  largely  indeed.  I  believe 
similar  evidence  has  been  before  the  Committee  already,  but  it  illustrates  the 
growth  in  the  value  of  these  properties,  when  I  say  that  four  or  five  years  ago 
property  fell  into  oinr  hqpds  which  had  been  granted  on  a  91  years'  lease,  from 
which  we  had  been  receiving  up  to  that  date  20  /.  a  year,  and  at  once  we  got 

250/.  for  it.  ,  ,      r,,,  ^ 

2980.  How  much  of  the  fonds  have  you  invested  m  the  Three  per  Cents 
^ow  ? — I  could  send  you  an  acciurate  return. 

2981.  About  how  much ;  is  it  5,000 1  or  10,000 1  ?— Not  10,000  /. ;  I  should 
think  it  is  nearly  5,000  I.  I  find  that  accurately  it  is  5,258  /.  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's parish,  and  217  /•  in  St.  Faith's. 

2982.  During  the  25  years  has  there  been  any  application  whatever  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  any  scheme  to  use  these  funds  f— The  putting  by 
large  reserve  funds  which  could  have  no  application  in  the  parish  is  not  a 
matter  of  25  years,  but  we  will  say  of  10  years. 

2983.  I  understand  you  have  not  made  any  application  for  a  scheme  ? — We 
have  not,  for  reasons  already  given. 

2984.  You  were  asked  your  views  as  to  preserving  churches  of  historical 
interest  or  as  monumental  buildings.  You  are  aware,  I  presume*  that  undor 
the  present  Act  of  Parliament  where  the  Bishop  of  London  agrees  to  a  church 
being  removed,  the  materials  of  the  building  and  the  land  become  the  property 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  but  that  Act  requires  that  churches 
of  exceptional  historical  or  architectural  interest  shall  be  spared.  ^ 

2985.  In  any  case,  all  the  funds  paid  towards  the  Church  by  the  citizens  of 
London  still  remain  payable,  whether  in  the  form  of  tithe  or  assessed  amount 
payable  to  the  Church  authorities  to  be  used  out^de  the  City  f— Yes ;  but  within 
the  City  it  is  a  very  small  sum  indeed  which  is  so  paid.  The  annual  incomes  of 
the  clergy  provided  under  the  Kre  Act  arc  wry  small. 
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2986.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  some  of  these  charity  funds  have  been 
used  in  maintaining  the  church,  adding  to  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman,  sup- 
porting the  organist,  and  the  sexton,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
church,  and  I  think,  in  your  evidence,  you  stated  that  perhaps  legally  it  might 
not  be  the  case,  unless  special  clauses  were  put  in,  that  they  would  be  entitled 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  hereafter? — J  think  that  is  the  case,  cer- 
tainly. 

2987.  In  your  evidence  you  said  you  were  of  opinion  that  those  funds  had 
been  so  long  used  for  church  purposes  that  they  ought  to  remain  in  use  for 
church  purposes  ? — No,  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  What  I  did  say  was  that  I 
thoucrht,  in  order  to  ease  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  if  this  Bill  should  become  an  Act,  it  might  be  desirable  for  a  short  temporary 
time  to  wink  at  some  further  misapplication  (in  the  strict  legal  sense)  of  the  funds 
so  far  as  to  avoid  cases  of  individual  hardship. 

2988.  Mr.  Bryce's  question  was  as  to  maintaining  churches  as  historical 
monuments  ? — What  I  put  was,  I  think,  rather  a  hypothetical  case.  1  said  I 
believed  that  a  lai^e  union  of  benefices  in  the  City  of  London  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  but  still  where  the  whole  thing  was  being  dealt  with 
as  a  public  question  it  was  just  worth  while  raising  the  point,  and  possibly  giving 
some  directions  to  the  Commissioners.  I  thought  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  church  having  historical  interest,  and  there  being  no  funds  upon 
which  hands  could  be  laid  to  maintain  it  in  the  future,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  assign  out  of  the  funds  (of  course,  ecclesiastical  funds)  which  they  would  be 
distributing  a  sufficiency  for  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  church  as  a 
historical  monument. 

2989.  My  question  is  with  reference  to  your  evidence  as  to  some  portion  of 
these  charity  funds  being  brought  together  into  a  large  amount.  You  say  there 
is  a  large  amount  which  might  be  used,  and  you  think  it  would  not  be  any 
misapplication  of  the  funds  to  use  a  portion  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  as  a  historical  monument  or  for  easing  oflF,  as  you  said,  the  loss  that 
would  be  occasioned  to  the  present  receivers  in  the  church  by  allowing  some 
portion  of  those  funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  ? — I  think  when  Parliament 
in  its  wisdom  undertakes  to  settle  a  very  wide  question,  it  may,  if  it.pleases,  make 
some  special  temporary  exceptions  to  general  principles  in  order  to  meet  par- 
ticular and  individual  cases. 

2990.  Would  that  also  embrace  cases  where  the  funds  have  been  used  for 
centuries  for  parish  purposes? — ^That  seems  to  me*to  be  entirely  a  diflferent 
question.  If  you  wish  for  my  opinion  upon  the  plea  that  is  put  forward  by 
some  of  the  parishes,  that  having  large  funds  which,  as  they  allege,  they  cannot 
tell  the  origin  of,  they  have  therefore  a  right  to  do  what  they  like  with  them, 
I  am  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  in  a  court  of  law  they  could  not  support  their 
contention,  and  if  I  thought  they  could  do  so,  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  their  doing  so  in  future.  It 
is  quite  within  my  own  experience  that  funds  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  not 
possibly  be  legally  so  applied,  are  applied  to  paying  the  stipend  of  the  clergy- 
man, in  place  of  the  stipend  being  raised  under  the  Fire  Act ;  they  are  also 
applied  in  paying  the  poor's  rate,  and  then  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  as  to  who  really  are  parishioners,  whether  oidy  the  ratepayers, 
or  other  persons;  because,  if  other  persons  as  well  as  the  ratepayers  are 
parishioners,  whenever  the  ratepayers  devote  some  of  these  funds  to  the  purpose 
of  paying  their  poor's  rate,  it  comes  at  any  rate  to  something  very  like 
depriving  the  remainder  of  the  parishioners  of  something  to  which  they  also 
have  a  title. 

2991.  Mr.  Baring. 1  I  understand  you  appear  as  the  representative  of  Sion 
College  ? — I  am  not  here  as  a  delegated  representative  of  Sion  College,  in  any 
way ;  I  am  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  College ;  I  wish  that  to  be  distinctly 
understood. 

2992.  The  opinion  you  have  given  you  consider  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  members  of  Sion  College  ?— Certainly. 

2993.  Sion  College  represents,  as  to  this  matter,  at  all  events,  the  clergy  of 
the  City  of  London  ?—  Along  with  others. 

2994.  Your 
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2994.  Your  opinions  represent  those  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  City 
of  London  ?— Do  you  mean  of  the  scheduled  parishes  ? 

2995.  Of  the  scheduled  parishes? — ^That  would  be  a  little  difficult  for  me 
to  say  absolutely  without  running  over  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
actually  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  petition  was  adopted. 

2996.  Your  opinions  expressed  here  represent  the  majority  of  those  who  took 
pains  to  come  to  the  meetings,  and  took  an  interest  in  it?— Yes;  of  those  who 
at  a  duly  convened  meeting,  of  which  fult  and  proper  notice  was  given,  attended 
for  the  purposeof  expressing  their  opinion  and  recording  their  votes. 

2997.  Were  the  City  parishes  fairly  represented  at  this  meeting  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  so,  certainly. 

2998.  Was  there  any  large  representation  of  the  outside  parishes  ? — A  fair 
number  of  those  too.     I  think  it  was  a  very  representative  meeting. 

2999.  Of  the  East  end  ? — ^The  East  and  North  end,  as  well  as  of  the  City. 

3000.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  southern  and  western  suburbs  are 
not  included? — They  do  not  come  in. 

3001.  The  rectors  of  the  southern  and  western  suburbs  are  not  Fellows  of 
Siori  College  ? — No. 

3002.  They  are  printed  here  ? — No,  I  think  you  will  find  you  have  let  your 
eye  run  on  without  observing  that  a  new  title  has  been  introduced.  First  of  all, 
there  are  printed  in  various  calendars  a  list  of  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College ; 
then  there  follows  a  list  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  as  forming  part  of  the 
same  list,  but  which  is  really  a  list  of  all  the  incumbents  within  10  miles  of 
London. 

3003.  You  think  there  vms  a  good  majority  of  those  who  took  the  pains  to  be 
at  the  meetings  which  were  thus  summoned  in  favour  of  the  scheme  which  you 
mention  ? — I  keep  the  minutes,  and  the  minutes  have  been  confirmed,  and  the 
expression  was,  1  think, "  a  considerable  majority,"  or  ^*  a  large  majority."  The 
latter,  I  find,  is  the  exact  expression  used. 

3004-  Was  there  much  opposition  r — ^lliere  was  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion. It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  "  much  opposition."  There  is  an 
opposition  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is 
very  persistent,  but  it  comes  from  not  many  people. 

300.5.  Did  the  opposition  represent  any  large  number  of  trustees  of  those 
charities  with  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  deal: — I  think  the  division  gave  a 
fair  indication  of  the  opinions  both  of  those  who  were  trustees  and  of  those  who 
were  not. 

3006.  With  regard  to  the  governing  body  proposed  by  the  two  different  Bills, 
have  you  any  reason  for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other  ? — I  have  two  reasons 
for  preferring  the  Public  to  the  Private  Bill  in  this  particular.  I  think  the 
governing  body  provided  by  the  Public  Bill  is  to  consist  of  a  number  which  may 
fairly  attend  to  the  business,  and  in  which  variety  of  interests  would  be  faurly 
represented ;  in  which^  therefore,  a  particular  direction  could  not  be  given 
to  the  application  of  the  funds.  With  regard  to  the  other  body,  it  is  so  large, 
and  the  independent  element  in  it  is  so  small,  that  1  think  it  would  represent 
almost  exclusively  very  much  the  same  sort  of  interests  that  are  at  present  repre- 
sented by  the  different  bodies  of  trustees. 

3007.  Do  you  think  if  the  majority  of  the  new  governing  body  were  elected 
practically  from  the  same  body  that  now  govern,  that  public  body  would  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  City  of  London ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  Corporation,  but  of 
the  City  of  London  ? — Apart  from  the  Corporation,  and  apart  from  the  me- 
chanism of  the  City,  I  should  say  there  was  no  place  where  it  was  more  difficult 
to  get  at  what  is  the  real  opinion  of  people  than  the  City ;  people  come  there 
for  business  purposes  almost  exclusively. 

3008.  Do  you  think  it  would  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public  generall}(? 
— Of  the  public  generally,  I  should  doubt  very  much. 

3009.  Mr.  Mac/arlaneJ]  I  have  here  a  petition  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  merchants  and 
others  in  the  City  of  London.  This  petition  states  that  ^*  Roman  Catholics 
within  the  City  are  excluded  from  the  legitimate  right  of  participating  in  the 
City  charities  by  the  unjust  conditions  imposed  upon  the  recipients,  namely, 
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the  necessity  of  presenting  themselves  at  Protestant  places  of  worship  for  adults, 
end  regular  attendance  at  the  different  ward  schools  for  children  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  Roman  Catholics  can  only  become  entitled  to  those  charities  by 
coMforming  to  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  Church.""  Can  you  say  whether 
that  is  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  things  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  a  general  way  at  all.  I  can  throw  just  the  slightest  scintilla  of  a  gleam 
upon  it  in  this  way.  I  have  a  weekly  dole  gift  in  my  parish  of  St.  Faitli ;  1  have 
a  dozen  loaves  to  give  away  to  a  dozen  poor  people ;  one  of  those  dozen  who  has 
received  it  for  many  years  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  has 
not  been  made  a  condition  that  she  should  come  to  church.  She  comes  for  her 
loaf  after  service,  a  little  late  sometimes,  and  I  have  a  small  joke  with  her  occa- 
aonally  I  say,  "  I  suppose  the  function  was  long  this  morning,**  or,  "Father 
So-and-so  preached  a  good  while,"  but  I  have  never  even  suggested  to  her  that 
she  should  attend  our  church  service  in  order  to  secure  her  loaf. 

3010.  That,  no  doubt,  represents  your  personal  action  in  a  case  of  this  kind; 
but  are  you  sure  that  in  the  other  parishes  the  same  liberality  of  distribution  is 
adopted  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

301 1  •  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  not  ? — I  could  not  say  that  it  is  not.  I  can 
answer  the  question  so  far  as  this,  that  the  Ward  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
Church  schools. 

3012.  And  therefore  are  unavailable  absolutely  to  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
children  ? — I  do  not  think  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  have  ever  been 
admitted  into  the  ward  schools,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  have  they  ever  applied 
for  admission. 

3013.  There  are  no  donations  of  money  made  by  the  City  charities  for  schools, 
excepting  ward  schools  ? — I  do  not  think,  generally  speaking,  much,  if  any,  of 
these  charities  has  been  appBed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  WMd  schools.  There 
may  have  been  in  speqial  cases  some  grants,  but  that  is  not  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  ward  school,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  was  kept  up  entirely 
by  subscriptions,  by  collections  at  the  chnrches  in  the  ward,  and  by  some 
accumulation  of  the  funds  which  had  been  laid  by  in  previous  years,  but  these 
schools  were  originally  instituted  at  a  time  when  nobody  thought  of  having 
anything  except  denominational  schools,  and  they  were  instituted  as  Church  of 
England  schools.  For  the  most  part,  I  do  not  think  these  original  regulations 
have  ever  been  relaxed  at  all,  certainly  not  within  my  knowledge.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  these  schools  are  not  in  any  way  dependent  for  their  support  upon 
any  money  derived  from  these  charities  now  under  discussion. 

3014.  If  it  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee  by  many  witnesses  that 
there  are  accumulations  of  surplus  funds  arising  in  many  parishes  from  the 
absence  of  poor,  I  understand  the  explanation  of  that  is  that  the  absence  of  poor 
means  the  absence  of  Protestant  poor  ? — Oh,  no. 

301 5.  I  do  not  say  it  is  so  stated  by  any  means ;  the  reason  I  put  it  in  that 
way  is,  because  there  is  a  large  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Moorfields,  in  London, 
winch  has  a  school  for  poor  children  amounting  to  600  or  600 ;  they  have 
applied  to  the  City  parochial  charities  for  a  donation  to  assist  them  in  the 
education  of  those  children,  and  have  been  refused  ?  

3016.  Chairman.']  Do  you  k^ow  anything  of  that? — I  know  absolutely 
nothing.  It  has  not  been  an  application  which  has  ever  been  made  to  any 
charity  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  application 
being  made  or  of  its  being  refused.  I  can  answer  it  so  far  as  this»  that  no  such 
appHcation  has  been  received  by  my  parish  nor  by  any  other  parish  within  my 
knowledge. 

3017.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  Still,  you  think  there  is  a  condition  which  renders 
the  applicaticm  of  those  funds  inapplicable  to  the  children  of  any  other  per- 
suasion than  the  Church  of  England  ?<~No,  I  do  not  think  so*  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  these  bequests  have,  at  the  present,  an  educational  direction,  unless 
it  is  undar  some  specml  schemes  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

3018.  Mr.  Baring.']  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  any  preference  in 
assigning  the  management  of  the  new  scheme,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  or  to  an  independent  body  of  Commissioners?— Do 
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JQU  mean  the  management  of  the  wbole  surplus  fund,  when  it  is  settled  how 
that  shall  be  applied  ? 

3019.  Yes,  of  the  whole  concern,  whether  it  be  desirable  to  appoint  a  separate 
Commission  or  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  or  the  new  governing  body  ? 

3020.  The  temporary  Commission  ? — My  own  opinion  would  be  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  desirable,  and  tend  to  get  the  work  done  more  quickly,  to  have 
a  special  Commission  charged  with  that  particular  work,  and  as  you  have  asked 
me  a  question  with  respect  to  it,  I  would  venture  to  say  I  think  that  Commission 
ought  to  be  as  independent  of  the  City  as  possible.  There  is  plenty  of  infor- 
mation  for  whoever  may  he  appointed,  in  print  and  otherwise,  and  they  had 
better  come  to  it,  so  to  say,  fresh  from  vidthout,  and  not  te  persons  appointed 
from  within  the  City. 

3021.  Have  you  ever  applied  yourself,  or  do  you  of  your  own  knowledge 
know  of  other  persons  who  have  applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
have  been  kept  very  long  waiting  before  they  could  get  any  attention  paid  or 
any  scheme  framed  ?— For  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  1  have  never  made 
an  application  myself  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  speedy  attention  to  applications  for  schemes,  but  I 
do  not  think  what  I  can  say  on  this  subject  will  at  all  strengthen  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  abready^  if  I  may  say  so. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay. 

3022.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  represented  on 
the  temporary  Commission  an  element  of  the  Charity  Commission  ? — I  have  no 
very  strong  opinion  on  that,  one  way  or  the  other. 

3023.  1  see  in  your  petition  you  propose  that  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being  should  be  a  member  of  it ;  I  did  not  know  whether  you  bad  any  par- 
ticular opinion  with  regard  to  that  ?«- We  rather  suggested  that  in  addition  to 
tiiree  paid  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  as  the  arrangement  has 
been  K)und  to  work  very  well  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissi oq«  that  there  should 
be  four  other  unpaid  Commissioners  appointed,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  the  time  being  should  be  one ;  but  with  that  exception  we  desire  that  all 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

3024.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  number  of  fellows  and  members  of  Sion  Col- 
lege is? — From  175  to  180. 

3025.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  are  vicars  or  rectors  of  City  parishes  ? — I 
think  it  is  about  60 ;  between  60  and  70  now. 

3026.  So  that  about  two-thirds  represent  places  within  the  metropolis,but  out- 
side the  City  ? — ^I  do  not  think  the  proportion  is  as  large  as  two-tliirds,  but  it 
is  more  than  half. 

3027.'  With  reference  to  this  petition  of  Sion  College  in  favour  of  the  Public 
Bill,  I  see  it  states  in  the  head  of  the  petition  that  it  is  presented  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Sion  College,  pursuant  to  notice  of 
24th  June  1881,  to  promote  the  reform  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of 
London,  or  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  present 
Session  into  Parliament.  That  petition  then  was  presented  by  a  committee 
appointed  to  support  a  Bill  promoted  on  the  lines  of  a  Bill  then  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  before  the  Private  Bill  had  ever  been  put  forth,  was  it  not  ?— Will  you 
allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  first  of  all,  that  that  is  not  the  Sion  College  peti- 
tion ;  that  is  the  petition  of  a  rommittee  appointed  by  Sion  College.  Subse- 
quently the  College  itself  adopted  a  very  sdmilar  petition  in  fenrour  of  the  Public 
BiU. 

30118.  I  have  nevw  seen  that  other  petition.  I  was  asking  as  to  the  petition 
€l  the  committee.  There  is  a  petition  against  the  Private  Bill  which  is  headed 
**  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  fellows  f "— That  petition  was  signed  by  those 
who  signed  it  in  their  individual  capacity.  Some  of  us  having  long  interested 
oursehva  m  tlie  matter  were  anxious  to  express  our  opinions  pubhcly»  and  it 
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seemed  that  there  would  not  be  time  to  hold  a  college  meeting  before  the  day 
after  which  petitions  would  not  be  received  by  this  Committee.  That  day  was 
postponed  more  than  once*  so  that  we  were  able  to  get  our  College  meeting, 
and  then  the  College  adopted  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Public  Bill.  There  are 
three  petitions  altogether  that  have  come  to  some  extent  from  Sion  College. 
There  is  the  petition  of  the  College  in  favour  of  the  Public  Bill ;  there  is  the 
petition  of  the  committee  in  favour  of  the  Public  Bill,  and  there  is  the  petition 
from  certain  fellows  of  Sion  College  against  the  Private  Bill. 

3029.  These  five  appear  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  not  as  representing 
Sion  College  r — Quite  so ;  they  have  no  representative  character. 

303a  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  legislation  this  year 
on  that  subject? — I  think  the  more  speedily  the  question  can  be  settled  the 
better. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Private 
Bill. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

After  some  time  Counsel  and  parties  were  re-admitted. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  a  Member  of  the  Conunittee  desired  to  put 
a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Pearce  on  a  special  point  which  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry. 


Mr.  Robert  Pearce  re-called. 

3031.  Mr.  Mac/arlane.]  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  you  have  a  very  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  City  charities,  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
you  gave  before  this  Committee,  if  you  can  tell  me,  whether  in  the  distribution 
of  those  charities  and  in  the  granting  of  dole's  pensions  and  food  donations  any 
sectarian  conditions  were  annexed  to  those  grants  r—  Not  in  any  case  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

3032.  Do  yoy  mean  by  that  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  persons  who  claimed 
relief  by  donations  from  those  charities  to  attend  the  parish  church  ? — Not  by 
virtue  of  any  regulation  made  by  any  body  of  trustees. 

3033.  Nevertheless,  was  it  a  practice  that  they  had  to  do  so  ? — 1  should 
think  not  a  practice.  1  have  heard  of  individual  cases  where  the  clergy  in  a 
particular  parish  have  desired  the  attendance  of  the  recipients  of  the  charity  at 
their  parish  churches ;  but  not  in  any  way  that  could  be  considered  unfair  or 
improper  as  far  as  I  know. 

3034.  They  made  that  a  condition  of  the  relief  being  given  ? — Oh,  dear,  no ; 
not  on  any  account* 

3035.  Did  they,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  to  comply  vnth  that  condition, 
still  grant  the  relief? — I  have  knovm  many  cases  where  that  has  happened. 

3036.  Have  you  known  any  where  refusal  to  comply  with  the  condition  has 
been  followed  by  the  stopping  of  the  relief? — No,  certainly  not;  and  I  can 
mention  cases,  for  instance,  if  I  were  to  select  one  denomination  from  another, 
where  those  who  are  usually  called  Roman  Catholics  have  shared  in  the  distri- 
bution. 

3037.  Then  it  was  not  made  usually  the  condition  preceding  the  receipt  of 
rehef  that  they  should  attend  the  parish  church  ? — Oh,  dear.  no. 

3038.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  cases  occurred  in  which  ihey  were  debarred 
from  relief  for  non-compliance  vrtth  that  condition? — I  do  nor  know  of  any 
such  case  as  you  describe.  There  are  funds  that  are  specially  applicable  to 
Church  of  England  persons;  and,  of  course,  those  cases  are  on  a  separate 
footing. 

3039.  My  question  refers  merely  to  those  bequests  that  are  left  vdth  no  con- 
ditions attached  except  residence  in  the  parish?— Quite  so. 

3040.  And 
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3040.  And  in  the  case  of  those  bequests,  you  cannot  say  of  your  own  know- 
ledge that  conditions  inconsistent  with  the  religious  creed  of  the  applicants 
have  ever  been  imposed  ?— Never  imposed  by  any  body  of  trustees. 

3041.  That  might  lead  to  misunderstanding.  You  mean  it  is  not  in  the 
original  scheme  of  the  trustees  ? — Nor  in  the  conduct. 

3042.  Nor  in  the  practice  ? — Nor  in  the  practice. 

3043.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  grants  to  schools? — I  cannot 
tell.  Grants  to  schools  are  usually  impossible,  by  their  not  being  within  the 
power  of  the  trustees  to  whom  the  application  is  made. 

3044.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  that  the  managers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  at  Moorfields  have  applied  to  the  City  parochial  charities  for  assistance 
in  educating  their  poor  children,  and  have  been  refused  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

3045.  You  are  not  aware  of  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  that  refusal  would 
very  lileely  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  give  anything  out  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal. 

3046.  I  have  a  petition,  signed,  by  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  City, 
complaining  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
charities  by  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  recipients  r — I  should  not  think  there 
was  any  large  justification  for  that  at  all. 

3047.  It  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  City  of  all  creeds  who 
make  that  charge  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but 
you  say  you  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  room  was  again  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

After  some  time  Counsel  and  parties  were  re-admitted. 

Chairman. ']  The  Committee  have  passed  the  following  Resolution: — 
•*  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  with  the 
Public  Bill."  At  their  next  meeting  the  Committee  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider  the  particular  words  of  the  Preamble,  and  the  Clauses  of  the  Public 
BiU. 
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MEMBBB8   PBE8BHT  : 


Sir  ThcHnas  Acland. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  Coarry. 

Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Firth. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Jackacm. 


Mr.  Walter  James. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 

Mr.  John  Talbot. 


The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Chairman  desired  to  know  whether  Counsel  representing  the 
Private  Bill  were  in  attendance  to  cross-examine  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Wyatt  replied  that  Counsel  were  not  in  attendance,  inasmuch  as  they 
considered  the  decisicm  of  the  Committee  on  the  previous  occasion  as 
equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  the  Private  Bill,  and,  wishing  to  be  free  to 
oppose  the  Public  Bill  in  all  its  subsequent  stages,  they  were  not  desirous 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Bill. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  rule  as  to  a  Private  Bill  would  not  apply  to 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  and  that  if  Counsel  were  not  in  attendance 
the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  must  be  proceeded  with  id  their 
absence. 


The  Rev.  William  Fleming^  sworn. 


3048.  Mr.  Macfarlane.]  You  are  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  of 
Moorfields  ? — Yes. 

3049.  Your  parish  is  situated  in  the  City  ? — Yes,  it  extends  over  nearly  all 
the  City. 

3050.  And  your  parishioners  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  City? — Yes. 

3051.  That  is  to  say,  your  church  in  Moorfields  is  the  parish  church  for  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  whole  City  ?— That  is  substantially  so. 

3052.  We  have  asked  some  questions  of  other  witnesses  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  these  charities,  whether  they  were  open  to  Dissenters  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  Roman  Catholics  upon  application,  or  whether  there  w^ere 
sectarian  conditions  attached  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  those  charities 
which  practically  debar  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  of  the  City  from  any 
benefit  from  them ;  can  you  say  if  that  is  so  ? — I  say  there  are  sectarian 
demands  which  prevent  Catholics  generally  from  making  application. 

3053.  Can  you  give  any  specific  instances  in  which  an  application  was  made 
for  a  grant  for  the  Catholic  poor,  and  was  refused : — Yes ;  I  recollect,  I  think 
it  is  about  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  gentleman  on  the  part  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  who  sat  in  the  vestry  of  Coleman-street  to  receive  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  should  spend  the  suiplus  of  the  money  in  the  parish,  and  after 
various  suggestions  had  been  made,  I  stood  up  and  suggested  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  money  should  be  given  to  us,  the  priests  of  Moorfields,  for  the 
poor  children  in  our  parish  schools,  and  also  suggested  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money  should  be  given  to  us  to  distribute  amongst  our  poor.  They  answered 
to  what  I  said 

3054.  Who 
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3054.  Who  at  e  **  they  '*  ? — The  clerk  and  the  meeting  generally  answered  ; 
there  were  only  two  gentlemen  in  favour  of  my  application. 

3055.  You  mean  tlie  representatives  of  the  charity  ? — Yes ;  they  answered 
at  once  that  our  children  if  they  wished  to  participate  in  this  charity  could  uo  to 
the  Ward  schools.  Then  I  pressed  that  sending  our  children  to  the  Ward 
schools  would  be  practically  bringing  them  up  in  the  Protestant  reUgion,  and 
they  could  not  go  there  without  injuring  their  faith,  and  therefore  we  could  not 
sanction  sending  our  children  to  the  Ward  schools,  and  I  begged  them  further 
to  consider  whether  they  would  give  us  a  ceitain  amount  of  the  money  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  our  poor.  The  meeting  was  totally  against  me.  There  was 
one  gentleman  ^%ho  was  a  Dissenter  who  stood  up  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
only  iair,  and  there  was  a  Catholic  gentleman  also ;  there  were  only  two  in 
favour  of  me,  and  the  rest  rejected  my  application. 

3056.  Mr.  Gorst^  What  you  asked  for  was  a  concurrent  endowment? — 
Amongst  the  various  things  suggested  for  distributing  the  money,  I  think  one 
was  for  giving  a  stained  glass  window  to  the  church,  and  I  suggested  that 
instead  of  giving  money  for  that  purpose  the  money  should  be  given  rather  to 
the  poor  children  of  our  schools. 

3057.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  That  was  the  surplus  money  over  and  above  their 
U2>ual  necessities? — Yes;  that  was  refused.  Then  I  suggested  with  regard  to 
the  poor  woman  going  to  the  church  on  Sunday  that  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
Church  are  held  at  about  the  same  time  as  ours^  from  1 1  to  1,  and  I  understood 
that  the  poor  women  going  to  receive  alms  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  services 
generally.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  absolutely  always  insisted  on,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  go  to  the  church  to  get  their  loaves  at  the  principal  churches  in 
London.  I  have  inquired  about  that  of  some  people  who  are  not  Catholics,  and 
they  gave  me  the  short  answsr  that  they  supposed  that  the  people  who  received 
the  charity  on  Sunday  were  supposed  to  be  present  at  the  service. 

3058.  You  consider  that  condition  of  being  present  at  the  service  is  a  bar  to 
the  receipt  of  these  donations  ? — Yes ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  necessity  of  poor 
people  hastening  to  the  church  from  our  services  is  a  bar  to  the  recipients  of 
the  charity. 

3059.  In  fact  they  could  not  conscientiously  attend  the  churches  so  as  to 
qualify  them  to  receive  the  charities  ? — Not  in  my  opinion.  It  is  only  fair  for 
me  to  add  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the  poor  people, 
that  the  genileman  said  if  1  brought  forward  any  speciBc  cases  of  wants  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  they  would  consider  them,  but  then  I  thought  that  was  very  im-. 
practicable,  because  supposing  we  attend  people  in  their  own  home^  in  a  court 
or  alley,  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  go  and  ask  the  vestry  clerks  for  a  shilling  or  so 
to  give  amongst  these  poor  people,  and  to  go  up  to  them  and  to  refer  them  to 
them  constantly. 

3060.  What  you  wanted  was  an  allotment  out  of  the  charities  that  you  might 
yourself  distribute  amongst  the  poor  ?—  Yes. 

3061.  And  that  was  refused? —And  that  was  refused. 

3062.  Mr.  CwJi«.]  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  there  was  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion biiting  in  the  year  1879-80  on  these  charities  ? — Yes. 

3063.  Did  you  make  any  application  in  this  point  r — I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  occasion.  There  were  representatives  of  the  Charity  CommiS'- 
sioners. 

3064.  No;  a  special  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  sit  on  the  City 
charities  three  years  ago,  which  has  reported  ? — That  is,  taking  evidence.  I 
think  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  Committee  to  whom  I  made  the  proposal. 

3065.  Mr.  Macfarlane.']  No,  it  could  not  have  been  the  same? — ^Then  I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

3060.  Mr.  Cubitt^  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
that  Commission  any  representation  of  the  same  kind  that  you  have  made  now? 
—No. 

3067.  Mr.  Waller  James.]  Have  you  read  through  the  Private  or  the  Public 
Bill  before  this  Committee  ?— Roughly  1  have  read  them  both. 

3068  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ?— No,  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make ;  it  is  not  our  part.     1  do  not  wish  at  all  to  interfere  in  sending  the  chari- 
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ties  out  oi  the  City,  hecauBe  it  would  rattier  be  our  intereet  to  keep  them  in  the 
City.  I  think  the  wants  of  all  the  poor  in  the  City  i^ould  be  satisfied  before 
they  think  of  distributing  the  charities  oiitside  the  City.  We  have  a  large 
imnil)er  of  poor  children  in  our  schools  ;  in  fact^  we  have  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  to  establish  a  middle-class  school. 

3069.  Mr.  Macfarkme.]  What  number  of  poor  children  have  you  r — ^I  should 
think  in  attendance  there  would  be  500  children.  On  the  books  there  would 
he  perhaps  600. 

3070.  These  500  or  600  children  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  City  ? — 
Y€«,  and  they  are  nearly  all  absolutely  poor.  We  have  to  provide  everything 
for  them 

307 1.  If  you  had  been  entitled  to  your  portion  of  these  charities  it  would  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street,  Ward,  but  would  have 
extended  to  all  the  parishes  of  the  City  ? — Yes ;  our  parish  extends  over  the 
whole  City. 

3072.  Mr.  Walter  James.]  These  parishioners  of  yours  are  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  CSty  r — Yes. 

3073.  Mr.  Bri/c€.]  How  many  children  have  you  in  your  schooU  ? — We  have 
about  500. 

3074.  Where  are  they  situated  ? — ^They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  City. 

3075.  Where  are  your  schools  situated  ? — Our  schools  are  situated  next  to 
the  church  in  Blomfield-street.     It  is  in  the  City,  near  Finsbury  Circus. 

3076.  Ydu  are  very  near  the  edge  of  the  City  there  ? — Yes,  just  in  London 
Wall ;  it  is  in  the  City* 

3077.  Probably  a  good  many  of  your  children  come  from  outside  the  City  ; 
do  not  they  f — No,  1  think  the  principal  number  of  our  children  are  in  he 
City.     Windsor«street  is  in  the  City. 

3078.  Still,  the  school  is  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  City? — Yes, 
Finsbury  CSrcus  is  really  in  the  City.  I  forgot  to  state  that  we  have  a  supple- 
tneatarj  school  outride  the  City,  in  Cre^n-street,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  123  children^  but  these  children  neariy  all  come  from  the  City. 

3079.  I  should  have  thought  most  of  the  poor  children  would  have  come 
firom  outside  ?-*-^Mo,  our  parish  extends  all  over  the  City,  and  they  come  from 
each  part  of  the  parish  ;  therefore  tiiey  come  from  all  parts  of  the  City. 

3080.  Your  parish  extends  over  the  whole  City  ?— Nearly  ;  there  is  just  a 
sinall  pcnrtion  of  it  in  the  Catholic  parish  of  Tower-hill  and  part  in  Bunhill* 
row^  but  not  a  considerable  portion. 

3081.  Then  your  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  City  except  the  district  of  Tower-hill  ? — Yes,  and  a  small 
part  of  Bunhill-row.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  parishes  of  Ely-place  and  Spiper- 
street  have  also  a  small  portion. 

3082.  So  that,  practically,  you  represent,  you  may  say,  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  City  ? — Yes. 

3083.  Mr.  Garst.]  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  anybody  has  ever 
applied  for  rdief  to  one  of  the  City  parochial  charities,  and  been  refused  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ? — 1  do  not  know  any  instance  of  one 
•ingle  person.  It  does  not  occur  to  my  mind  now,  but  I  know  that  they  are 
supposed  to  go  to  the  church  after  the  service  and  ask  for  charity  if  they  want 
it.     If  they  fulfil  that  requirement  they  get  the  charity.  1 

3084.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  ef  any  person  being 
refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  RcMnan  Catholic  ? — I  only  know  the 
instance  of  my  aj^lication  on  their  behalf. 

3085.  That  was  not  refusing  any  individual  person  ? — No. 

3086.  What  you  wanted,  then,  was  a  concurrent  endowment.  You  wanted 
to  have  part  of  the  parochial  charities*  to  spend  among  your  children  ? — 
Yes. 

3087.  Who  are  all  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — ^Yes. 

3088.  Mr.  Barinjf.']  You  suggested  that  the  surplus  of  charities  of  a  certain 
parish  should  be  given  to  your  parish  in  Moorfields.  Do  you  conceive  that 
there  was  any  legal  power  of  granting  that  surplus? — I  think  it  was  only  a 
suggestion  to  them  to  obtain  legal. power  to  grant  the  surplus. 

3089.  A  suggestion 
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3089.  A  su^estion  to  whom? — I  think  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  were  to 
go  before  the  Charity  Commissioners  afterwards,  and  it  was  sirapljr  a  suggest 
tion  fi>r  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  the  best  mode  of  spending  the  money. 

3090.  You  wistMed  the  Chaiity  Commissioners  to  give  authority  to  the  malktf- 
gers  of  the  charities  of  Coleman-street  to  give  money  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3091.  Why  did  not  you  ask  the  Commissioners  to  do  it  youreelf? — ^There  was 
a  representative  there  of  the  Commissioners. 

3092.  No,  no,  there  was  not ;  surely  you  are  able  to  apply  to  the  Commis^ 
sioners  yourselves? — Well,  we  have  applied  now. 

3093.  To  the  Charity  Commissioners? — I  suppose  it  is  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. 

3094.  To  the  Commimoii  appointed  to  inquire  ? — No,  we  did  not  apply  to 
them. 

3095.  You  say  you  were  told  that  the  children  could  go  to  the  Ward  schoohr. 
As  to  the  loaves,  you  say  the  people  who  came  for  the  loaves  are  supposed  to 
attend  the  Church  Service? — I  have  been  told  so. 

3096.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  any  person  who  has  beett  refused  a  loaf 
because  he  or  she  was  not  at  the  Church  Service  ? — No;  I  cannot  PBCoUect  any 
case. 

3097.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  on  which  you  base  the  supposi- 
tion ? — 1  have  only  this  knowledge,  that  the  people  know  the  requii^mentv^ 
and  it  really  stops  them  fro^  making  any  application. 

3098.  But  we  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  last  week,  that  in  the  pariBhes.  of 
St.  Faith  and  St.  Augustine,  one  regular  recipient  is  a  Roman  Catbelic,  who 
never  goes  to  the  service? — I  do  not  deny  that;  there  may  be  exceptions. 

309Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  at  all  tl»3tt  any  single  person  hes  been  reftned 
a  loaf  because  he  or  she  wa^  a  Roman  Catholic  ? — No  ;  I  only  know  the  general 
objection  of  ihe  poor  people  to  go  because  of  these  conditions. 

3100.  This  is  the  statement :  ^  I  have  a  dozen  loaves  to  give  avmy  to  a  dosen 
poor  people ;  one  of  those  dozen  is,  and  has  been,  for  a  loi^  time,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  It  has  not  been  made  a  condition  that  she  should  come  tio  churelr. 
She  comes  a  little  late  sometimes,  and  I  have  a  little  joke  with  her  sometimes. 
I  say,  *  1  suppose  the  function  was  a  little  long  tim  nlominir/  or,  *  Father  So-- 
and-so preachtd  longer,  but  I  have  never  made  her  come  to  church  ;''^  there  is 
a  positive  statement  one  way,  and  all  we  get  from  you  is  that  h  is  supposed 
people  are  required  to  go  to  church  ? — I  have  been  told  that  the  people  have  to 
go  10  the  cburcb  to  get  their  loaves. 

3 10 u  But  not  to  attend  the  service?  —  Yes.  I  have  been  tcAd,  not  Iq^^ 
Catholics,  but  by  Protestants,  because  I  made  a  particular  point  of  asking  that 
question,  and  trying  to  get  it  answered. 

3102.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence?—!  have  asked  a  person  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, whether  they  were  generally  supposed,  throughout  London,  to  attend 
the  service. 

3103.  But  it  is  not  evidence  to  say  that  it  is  generally  supposed  ? — I  was  asked 
whether  they  were  generally  supposed  to  attend,  or  obliged,  I  think  was  the 
word  used,  to  attend  the  service  in  order  to  obtain  this  charity,  and  they  said 
"  yes/' 

3104.  Mr.  Macfariane.^  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  an  absolute 
condition  of  granting  those  charities  that  they  should  attend  a  parish  church, 
but  there  is  a  general  belief  among  the  poor  themselves  that  that  is  a  condition, 
and  that  debars  the  poor  from  approaching  these  charities  for  this  purpose  ?— 
Yes. 

3105.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

3io(i.  Mr.  Firth]  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a  universal  custom 
throughout  the  City,  that  people  who  receive  these  charities  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  service  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  a 
general  custom. 

3107.  Mr.  Macfarlane.]  You  are  prepared  to  say  the  poor  believe  that? — The 
poor  believe  it. 

3u»8.  Mr.  Cubitt.]  You  have  not  tested  it  by  any  special  case?^ — 1  think  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  poor  people  would  make  an  application  when  it  is 
generally  understood. 
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3109.  But  you  have  not  commissioned  any  special  poor  persoon  to  make  an 
application  in  order  to  test  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? — No ;  I  have  not. 

3910.  Mr.  John  Talbot.'\  I  think  you  said  you  had  applied  to  the  Charity 
Commission  oil  the  subject? — I  think  there  was  a  representative  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  there  about  three  years  ago.  I  tliink  that  gentleman  was  a 
representative  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

3911.  Have  you  ever  made  any  formal  complaint  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners that  persons  are  refused  relief  from  the  City  charities  on  account  of 
their  religious  persuasions  ? — No ;  I  have  never  made  a  formal  complaint. 

3912.  You  never  made  any  representation  to  them  on  that  subject? 
— No  ;  I  should  like  to  add,  not  before  the  present  occasion. 

3913.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Charity  Commission  are  the  persons 
charged  by  Parliament  with  the  supervsion  of  the  charities  of  the  country.  Is 
that  within  your  knowledge?— I  have  understood  so. 

3914.  Do  not  you  think  the  best  way,  if  you  have  a  grievance  of  this  kind, 
Mould  be  to  apply  to  the  persons  who  are  made  responsible  by  Parliament? — 
We  have  made  an  application  just  now  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

3115.  I  want  to  have  it  clearly  before  the  Committee  whether  you  have  or 
have  not  applied  to  ihe  Charity  Commission  on  this  alleged  grievance  ? — No,  we 
have  only  made  a  fornial  petition,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
which  is  noy[  presented,  I  believe,  signed  by  about  200  parishioners.  Our 
principal  complaint  is  about  the  poor  schools. 

3116.  Mr.  MacfarlaneJ]  From  what  source  do  you  derive  the  means  of 
educating  these  500  children  ? — From  voluntary  contributions  of  people  in  the 
City. 

3117.  Mr.  Firth.']  Why  do  not  you  send  them  to  the  Board  schools? — In 
the  first  place  I  object  to  sending  them  to  the  Board  schools  on  this  principle 
that  they  receive  no  instruction  in  their  religion. 

3118.  You  are  aware  that  some  Board  school  masters  and  mistresses  are 
Roman  CathoUcs  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  allowed  to  give  religious 
instructions  in  their  own  faith  in  the  Board  schools. 

31  ip.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  give  general  religious  instructions  which 
is  unsectarian  ? — I  think  the  general  religious  instruction  which  is  unsectarian 
is  often  tinged  with  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  person  who  gives  it. 

3120.  And  you  would  object  to  that  even  when  given  by  a  Catholic  master  ? 
— I^  the  Board  schools,  I  suppose,  if  a  master  is  authorised  to  give  religious  in- 
structions, he  would  give  it,  hut  I  do  not  think  a  Catholic  would  be  allowed  to 
give  any  particular  impress  of  his  own  religion  in  the  general  instructions  of 
the  Board  school. 

[The  Witness  wdthdrew. 

Mr.  Roberts  desired  to  know  whether  this  was  the  proper  time  to  tender 
evidence  on  behalt  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  with  reference  specially  to 
Clauses  6,  7,  H,  and  14  of  the  Public  Bill. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  consideration  of  these  clauses  had  better  stand 
over  for  the  present. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 

After  some  time,  parties  were  re-admitted. 

Chairman.]  The  Committee  have  reached  Clause  6.     For  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  enter  upon,  they  have  at  present  postponed 
Clauses  2,  3,  and  4.     Having  reached   Clause  6  they  wish  to  hear  what 
.  Mr.  Roberts  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  then  heard  to  address  the  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  with  regard  to  its  claim  to  share  in 
the  charities  belonging  to  St.  Giles*,  Cripplegate,  and  in  support  of  the 
following  amendments : 

In  Clauses  6  and  7  of  the  Public  Bill,  to  enlarge  the  definition  of 
vested  interests,  so  as  to  include  such  an  interest  as  the  parish  of  St.  Luke 
had  in  the  joint  charity  funds  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate. 
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The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  as  the  funds  to  v^hich  the  learned 
counsel  alluded  had  already  heen  dealt  with  under  a  scheme  sealed  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  as  specially  applicable  to  St.  Luke's  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

.  Mr.  Bryce  said  that  they  did  not  require  the  protection  of  the  words  in 
the  vested  interest  clause  at  all.  It  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  whole  framework  of  the  Act  to  aflfect  the  interest 
which  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  had  already  got. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  further  heard  in  support  of  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

In  Clause  14  to  insert  after  tlie  word  "  applicable/'  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  line  of  Sub-section  B  the  words  "  Or  within  any  parish  which  was  for- 
merly united  with  or  formed  part  of  such  parish." 

To  insert  after  the  words,  "  To  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  such  parish/*  the  following  words 
from  the  15th  Section:  •*  whether  by  means  of  exhibitions  or  of  technical 
instruction  or  of  secondary  education,  or  of  art  education,  or  otherwise  as 
to  the  Commissioners  may  seem  good." 

To  insert  after  Clause  14  the  following  clause  : 

"  In  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  charities 
held  and  enjoyed  by  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  City  of 
London,  jointly  with  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Old-street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  Commissioners  shall  make  provision  for  the  following : 

*^  (1.)  The  protection  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  said  parish  of  St. 
Luke,  Old- street,  to  the  present  apportionment  of  the  said  joint  charities, 
and  to  the  further  sums  directed  to  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke  by  the  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  21st 
December  1877. 

"  (2.)  The  appropriation  under  the  administration  of  the  joint  estates' 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  any  surplus  out  of  the 
share  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  said  joint  parochial  charities,  after 
making  due  provision  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  as  in  this  Act  provided." 

The  Chairman  intimated  thac  the  Committee  were  prepared  to  concede  the 
principle  of  claim  contended  for  by  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  but  at  the  same 
t^e  they  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  affected  St.  Luke's 
in  the  smallest  way.  However,  the  proposed  clause  would  be  considered, 
and  if  the  legal  Members  of  the  Committee  thought  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  the  addition  of  further  words  for  the  protection  of  St  Luke's,  they 
would  be  added.  Under  those  circumstances  they  thought  that  Mr.  Roberts 
should  be  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  his  calling  evidence,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  support  of  the  following  definition  of 
a  "  Parochial  Charity,"  in  lieu  of  the  definition  contained  in  the  first  five 
lines  of  Section  5  of  the  Public  Bill : 

*'  Parochial  charity  means  an  endowment  which,  or  the  income  of  which, 
has  been  made  legally  applicable,  or  is  applied ; 

(1.)  For  the  maintenance,  repairs,  or  ornaments  of,  or  for  services, 
sermons,  or  lectures  in  the  parish  church  of  any  of  the  parishes  named  in 
the  Schedules  hereto,  or  for  the  support  of  jilmshouses  within  any  such 
parish,  or  for  any  parochial  purpose  or  purposes,  whether  general  or 
specific,  of  any  such  parish,  or  of  some  division  thereof ; 

(2.)  For  the  benefit  solely  or  primarily  of  persons  who,  or  some  rela- 
tive or  husband,  of  whom  are,  or  is,  or  have,  or  has  been,  habitation,  or 
an  inhabitant  of,  or  employed,  born  in,  or  otherwise  personally  con- 
nected with  any  of  i^uch  parishes,  or  divisions  of  parishes,  the  parish,  or 
division  of  parish,  forming  part  of  the  legal  description  of  the  objects  of 
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the  eharity.  An  endowment  which  is  partly  a  parochial  charity,  and 
partly  applicable,  or  applied  to  other  uses,  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Act,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners." 

And  also  in  support  of  proposed  clauses  for  the  protection  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  set  out  in  the  printed  statement  in  support  of  the  petition 
on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bryce. 


London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 


Sir, 

The  Churchwardem  and  Trustees  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London^  and 
other  gentlemen  holding  representative  positions,  whose  names  and  parishes  are  set  forth  at 
the  foot  of  this  Letter,  are  promoting,  by  subscriptions  and  otherwise,  the  Private  Bill 
already  lodged  in  Parliament,  which  I  have  the  honour,  by  their  direction,  to  transmit 
herewith  for  your  favourable  consideration. 

Its  purpose  is  to  examine  into  and  ascertain  the  surplus  income  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities,  and  to  distribute  it  beneficially  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area. 

The  Bill  has  been  framed  upon  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  1880,  and  embodies  the  principal  features  of  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Professor  Brycey  M.P.y  last  year,  but  with  important  improvements  due  to  the  local  know- 
ledge and  influence  of  the  Promoters. 

Its  leading  provisions  are  as  under — 

1.  The  appointment  of  five  Commissioners  for  five  years,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
City  Parochial  Charities,  and  ascertain  and  settle  the  yearly  income  under  two  heads 
— Ecclesiastical  and  General. 

2.  The  Commissioners  are  to  ascertain  and  settle  how  much  income  can  now  be 
fairly  applied  in  the  City  to  existing  objects,  and  to  direct  the  surplus  income  to  be 
paid  to  a  new  governing  body. 

3.  The  Commissioners  are  to  frame  schemes  regulating  the  new  governing  body, 
and  directing  that  body  to  apply  the  surplus  income  outside  the  City  and  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  as  follows : — 

.     As  to  the  ecclesiastical  surplus  with  the  help  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  church  purposes. 

As  to  the  general  charity  surplus  to  the  following  objects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes : 

Pensions  under  suitable  restrictions  as  to  age  and  other  qualifications. 

Provident  Institutions,  Hospitals,  and  Dispensaries. 

Open  spaces,  recreation  and  drill  grounds. 

Education  by  means  of  exhibitions  or  technical  secondary  or  art  education. 

Other  beneficial  objects,  physical^  moral,  and  soeial. 

4.  The  new  governing  body  it  is  suggested  should  consist  of  50  persons,  viz.,  29 
repregenting  the  present  Trustees,  six  the  Corporation,  and  15  the  rest  of  the  Metro- 
polis, the  last  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  union  of  existing  Charities  and  Governing  bodies  for 
borrowing  money  on  security  of  surplus  income,  and  for  protecting  existing  bene- 
ficial schemes,  vested  interests,  and  rights  of  parishes  outside  the  City. 

6.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  after  five  years  to  be  vested  in  the  existins: 
Charity  CSmmissionen. 
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The  promoters  will  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  after  you  have  considered  the  Bill 
give  them  an  opportunity,  if  you  desire  it,  of  affording  any  further  explanation  on  the 
subject  as  early  as  your  convenience  may  permit. 


Ijj  Church-court,  Old  Jewry, 
5  January  1882. 


I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         R.  Pearce^ 

Hon.  Sec  to  the  Committee. 


Executive  Committee. 


St.  Margaret,  Lothbury        -        -         \ 
St  Christopher-le-Stock       -        -         I 
St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange  -        -        J 
St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  Aldermanbury 
St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr 
St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate       ... 

St.  Mary,  Aldermary    -        -         -        - 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  Datchelor's  Cha- 
rity. 
St.  Swithin,  London  Stone    -        -        - 
St.  Martin  Orgar  -         -         ,         - 

St.  Giles  without  Cri])plegate 
Trustee  John  Long  Fund     -        -  .      - 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate    -        -        .        - 
St.  Antholin  -         -         -         -         - 

St.  Stephen  Walbrook  ... 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury         ... 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  -         -         -         - 

St.  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw          -  ^ 
St.  Mary,  Woolnoth     ... 

St.  ^iicholas  Aeons       ...  J 

St.  Sepulchre       -        -        -        -  - 

St  Benet  Sherehog      -        -        .  ^ 

St.  Thomas  Apostle      -        -        -  / 

St.  Andrew  IJndershaft        .        -  - 


Edwin  Freshfield,  5,  Bank  Buildings, 
Chairman. 

John  Baggallay,  5,  Love  Lane. 
F.  A  Bevan,  54,  Lombard  street 
Edward  Besley,  Botolph  Wharf,  Lower 

Thames-street 
Edward  Carlile,  13,  Bow  Lane. 
John  Cox,  25,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

Wm.  Kngland,  28,  Bush  Lane. 
Charles  Game,  l49.  Cannon-street 
Cornelius  Gillett,40  Jewin-street. 
F.  J.  Uanbury,  Plough  Court,  Lombard-street 
Winfield  Hora,  58,  Minories. 
H.  A.  Joseph,  1,  Budge  Row. 
C.  F.  Kemp,  8,  Walbrook. 
John  Kingdon,  2,  Bank  Buildings. 
Robt.  Pearce,  1,  Church  Court,  Old  Jewry, 
Hon.  Sec. 

H.  D.  Phillips,  11,  Abchurch  Lane. 

Thomas  Simpson,  21,  Old  Bailey. 
J,  B.  Tippetts,  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
John  W.  Yell,  112,  Leadenhall-street. 


Otheb  Representatives. 


St  Allan,  Wood-street 
Allhallows,  Bread-street 
Allhallows  the  Great    - 
Allhallows  the  Less 
Allhallows,  Honey  Lane 
Allhallows,  Lombard-street  - 
Allhallows,  London  Wall 
Allhallows,  Staining 
St.  Alphage,  London  Wall   - 
St  Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe 

St  Andrew,  Holborn    - 


St.  Andrew  Undershaft 
St  Anne  and  St.  Agnes 

St  Anne,  Blackfriars  - 
St  Antholin 
St.  Augustine 


St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  - 
St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange  - 

St.  Bartholomew,  Moor-lane 
St  Benet  Fink     - 


C.  E  Strong,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

T.  Mackrell,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

R.  Miller,  Esquire,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  E.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  R.  F.  Rogers,  Esq ,  Vestry  Clerk. 

W.  P.  Nettleship,  Esq.  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  H.  Borley,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  A.  Tileard,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

G.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  134,  London  Wall. 

Kay  Hardy,  Esq. 

F.  W.  L.  Farrar,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

R.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Thos.  Chase,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

M.  Pontifex,  Esq. 

C.  R.  Rivington,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Thos.  Young,  Esq. 

Henry  de  Jersey,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Daniel  Stock,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

E.  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

—  Brodrick,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees  of 

the  Charities. 
J.  Mackrell,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
John  Norbury,  Esq.,  Trustee. 
H.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Trustee. 
Francis  A.  Hancock,  Esq.,  Trustee. 
W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

F.  H.  PuUen,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
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Other  Rbpresbntativbs — continued. 


St  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate 

St  Botolph,  Ald^ate    - 
St  Botolph,  Billingsgate 

St  Bride,  Fleet-street 

Christ  Church,  Newgate-street 

St  Clement,  Eastcheap 

St  Dionis,  Backchurch 
St  Dunstan  in  the  West 
St  George,  Botolph  Lane     - 
St  Giles,  Cripplegate 


St.  Gregory  by  St  Paul  ... 
St  Helen,  Bishopsgate         ... 

St  John  the  Baptist-upon-Walbrook  - 
St  John  the  Evangelist  ... 
St  John  Zachary  -         .        -        - 

St  Katherine,  Coleman  .  -  • 
St  Katherine  Cree       .... 

St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap         -        .        - 
St  Magnus  the  Martyr         ... 
St  Margaret,  Moyses  -        .         .         . 
St  Margaret,  New  Fish-street 
St  Margaret  Pattens    .... 

St  Martin,  Orgar  .... 

St  Martin,  Pomeroy  .... 

St  Martin,  Vintry  .         .         -         - 

St  Mary,  Abchurch  .         .         .         - 

St,  Mary-the- Virgin,  Aldermanbury 
St.  Mary,  Aldermary  -        -        .        - 

St.  Mary-at-Hill 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  -        .        .        . 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-street 
St.  Mary,  Mounthaw    .         -        -         - 
St.  Mary,  Somerset      .... 
St.  Mary,  Staining        .... 
St.  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw 
St.  Michael,  C  ornhill    -         -         .         . 
St  Michael,  Crooked  Lane  -        .        - 
St.  Michael-le-Queme  .... 
St  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal 
St  Michael,  Queenhithe        ... 
St  Michael,  Wood-street      .        -        . 
St.  Mildred,  Bread-street 
St.  Nicholas,  Aeons      -        .        .        - 
St.  Nicholas,  Coleabbey         -        -        - 
St  Nicholas,  Olave       .        -        .        - 
St  Olave,  Hart-street,  with  St  Nicholas- 
in-the-Shambles         .        -        .        - 
St  Olave,  Old  Jewry  .... 
St  Olave,  ?!^ilver-^treet  .        .        - 

St  Pancras,  Soper-lane         .        .        . 

St  Peter,  Cornhill         .         .         .         . 
St  Peter-le-Pocr  .        .        .        . 

St  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf 

St  Peter,  West  Cheap  -        -        - 
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A.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Geo.  Sims,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

William  McNeil,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

R.  Glynes,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  L.  Saver,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

George  Jracker,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

William  Lawley,  Esq.,  Trustee. 

—  Mixer,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

F.  Cox,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

H.  Green,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

Geo.  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

H.  J.  Godden,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

A.  Tisley,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

George  Packer,  Esq.,  vestry  Clerk. 

Wm.  C.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

Wm.  Bassingham,  Esq.,  Ti-ustee  Mills'  Gift. 

Geo.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Trustee  Mills'  Gift 

Baylis  &  Pearce,  Vestry  Clerks. 

F.  W.  L.  Farrar,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
R.  Barton,  Churchwarden. 

R.  T.  Wragg,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
M.  N.  Buttanshaw,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  Mackrell,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
H.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  E.  Sly,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 
James  Marriage,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 
C.  R.  Rivington,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
C.  F.  Murrajr,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
T.  D.  Francis,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
N.  S.  E.  Steinberg,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
T.  D.  Francis,  Esq ,  Vestry  Clerk. 
Thomas  Adams,  Esq.,  Trustee. 
C.  F.  Murray,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
Geo.  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
C.  M.  Roche,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

G.  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
R.  W,  Blades,  Esq. 

Maresco  Pearce,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
C.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  R.  Steele,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 
J.  R.  F.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
T.  D.  Francis,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  R.  F.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

F.  Farrar,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J.  E.  Walford,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  E.  Walford,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
Hy.  De  Jersey,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk* 
Joseph  Bowles,  Esq. 
Fredk.  Boyle,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  B.  Towse,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
P.  J.  Burr,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

G.  W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

H.  Gregory,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
N.  S.  E.  Steinberg,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
H.  Green,  Esq.,  Churchwardnn. 
J.  E.  Walford,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk* 
J.  E.  W^alford,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk.  , 

W.  Heath,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  Plummer,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 
C.  E.  Strong,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
W.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 
S.  F.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
F.  Boyle,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
Jas.  Robt.  Pike,  Esq. 
W.  W.  White,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  J.  Watts.  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
J.  Tidswell,  Esq. 
H.  S,  Way,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Warren,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
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pTHER  Representatives— con/mt^tfc;. 


St.  Sepulchre       -----     W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street  -        -     C.  M.  Roche,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 

St.  Swithin,  London  Stone   -        -        -     C.  F.  Game,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

E.  White,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
St.  Thomas  Apostle      -        -        -        -     Messrs.   Wm.   Courtenay  and  G.  H.    Bush, 

Churchwardens;    Messrs.  W.  Boville,   G. 

Watson,  A.  W.  Courteuay,  jun..  Overseers; 

Messrs.  Wm,  Dinmore,  Chas.  Jones,  and 

A.  M.  Job,  Vestrymen. 
St.  Vedast  Foster  -        -        -        -     Cliflfbrd  Sergeant,  Esq.,  Churchwarden. 

C.  Batkin,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 
Holy  Trinity  the  Less  -        -        -     G.  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  Vestry  Clerk. 


London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 


1,  Church-court,  Old  Jewry,  E.C., 
Dear  Sir,  6  February  1882. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Trustees  of  the 
Parochial  Charities  of  the  City  of  London,  promoting  this  Bill,  to  report  that  the  Bill 
settled  by  counsel,  has,  as  arranged,  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by  City  and  Metro- 
politan Members  as  a  Private  Bill.  The  regulations  as  to  advertisements  and  notice  to 
parties  interested  have  been  duly  complied  with,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  Standing  Orders 

Committee  without  delay  or  opposition,  and  is  included  in  the  first  100  Private  Bills  for 
this  Session.  There  has  been  an  unusually  large  demand  for  printed  copies.  Up  to  this 
stage  the  proceedings,  though  expensive,  have  been  mainly  formal. 

We  must  now  anticipate   the  probabilities  of  opposition,  and  at   once  prepare   for 
effectual  advocacy  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  and  prove  by  evidence  the  desirability  of  its 
.  provisions.     Mr.  Bryce  has  announced  his  intention  to  present  his  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
other  opposition  of  less  importance  is  threatened. 

I  am  to  ask  you  to  let  me  know,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  which  of  your  Trustees 
will  undertake  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee  when  called  upon,  and  to  ask  you 
to  be  prepared  to  do  the  same  if  required.  For  your  assistance  I  enclose  some  prints  of 
a  paper  of  questions,  to  be  answered  and  returned  to  me,  to  enable  me  to  complete  the 
brief.  I  need  hardly  say  that  ho  delay  should  take  nlace,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
receive  the  replies  not  later  than  the  1 6th  instant.  Of  course  the  information  aiforded 
will  be  strictly  confidential,  and  employed  only  to  instruct  counsel. 

I  have  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  subject,  viz.,  the  expenses  of  the 
approaching  contest. 

The  subscriptions  which  have  already  been  received,  amounting  to  622  /.,  have  been 
suflScient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  the  scheme  and  Bill,  and  of  carrying  the 
Bill  to  its  present  stage,  and  this  is  as  much  as  was  then  expected.  Now  we  have  to 
prepare  for  payment  of  the  House  fees  and  the  expenses  of  the  contest  before  Committee. 
Our  Parliamentary  Agents  advise  us  that  at  least  1,000/.  more  is  wanted.     I  am  directed, 

therefore,  to  ask  you  to  press  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  your  Trustees,  and  ask  them 
to  give  again. 

Last  year  your  Trustees  subscribed  mainly  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  and 

now  a  subscription  from  them  of  16  /.  will  be  proportionate  to  the  present  need,  and  help 
the  Committee  to  put  the  whole  case  fairly  before  the  House. 

The  Committee  is  advised  that  such  a  contribution  must  be  allowed  as  a  proper 
expenditure  of  charity  funds,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  attacked  in  the  Law  Com-ts 
instead  of  Parliament 

May  I  ask  you  to  submit  this  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  in  your  parish,  and  crave 
of  them  an  early  reply,  as  well  as  the  return  of  the  paper  of  questions,  as  fully  answered 
as  time  will  permit 

G.  Brodrick,  Esq.,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

St  Augustine,  9,  Bow  Churchyard.  Robert  Pearce, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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LIST  OF  Subscribing  Witnesses. 


St.  Margaret,  Lothburv. 

St.  (^hristopher-le-StocIc. 

St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr. 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth. 

Allhallow8,  Lombard-street. 

Allhallows  btaining. 

St  Alphage,  London-wall. 

St.  Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

St.  Andrew  Undershafl. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes. 

St.  Anne,  Blackf'riars. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange. 

St.  Benet  Fink. 

Sr.  Benet,  PaulVwharf. 

St  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldjrate. 

St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 

Christchurch,  Newgate-street. 

St  Clement,  Eastcheap. 

St.  George,  Botolph-lane. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 


St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate. 

St,  John  Baptist  upon  Walbrook. 

St  Katharine  Cree. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens. 

St  Martin  Orgar. 

St  Martin  Pomerov. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgm,  Aldermanbury. 

St  Mary  Aldermary. 

St  Mary-le-Bow. 

St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw. 

St  Michael,  Cornhill. 

St  Michael,  VVood-sireet 

St  Nicholas  Aeons. 

St  Olave,  Old  Jewry. 

St  Pancnis,  Soper-lane. 

St  Peter-le-Poer. 

St.  Peter,  Wcstcheap. 

St  Sepulchre. 

St.  Swithin,  London  Stone. 

St.  'Ihomas  Apostle. 

St  Vedast  Foster. ' 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPER  hnnded  in  by  Mr.  Fearce,  28  March  1882, 


LONDON  PAROCHIAL   CHARITIES  BILL. 


PROMOTERS. 


LIST  of  Chubchwabdens  andTsusTBES,  and  other  Gentlemen  holding  Representative  Positional 

promoting  the  Cixr  Bill. 


Executive  Committee. 


Pabish. 

Churchwardens  and 
Trustees. 

Vestry  Clerks. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury 

/Edwin  Freshfield,  Chairman. 

St.  Christopher-le-Stock 

St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange  - 

St  Mary-the- Virgin,  Aldermanbury 

John  Baggallay 

St.  Edmund-the-King  and  Martyr  - 

F.  A.  Bevan. 

St  Botolph,  Billingsgate 

Edward  Besley. 

St  Mary,  Aldermary      -         -         - 

Edward  Carlile", 

St  Andrew  Undershaft,  Datchelor's 

Charity. 
St.  Swithin,  London  Stone      - 

John  Cox. 
Wm.  Ensjland. 

St.  Martin  Orgar   -         -         .         - 

Chas.  Game. 

St  Giles  Without,  Cripplegate 

Cornelius  Gillett 

Trustee  John  Long  Fund 

F.  J.  Hanbury. 

St  Botolph,  Aldgate      -        -        . 

Whinfield  Hora. 

St  Antholin 

H.  A.  Joseph. 

St  Stephen,  Walbrook  - 

C.  F.  Kemp. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury 

J,  A.  Kingdon. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate     - 

-            -            . 

Robt  Pearce,  Hon.  Sec. 

St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw    - 

^ 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth        ... 

>    . 

H.  D.  Phillips. 

St  Nicholas  Aeons         ... 

/ 

St  Sepulchre          -        -        .        - 

Thos.  Simpson. 

St  Benet,  Sherehog       -        .        - 
St  Thomas  Apostle 

}.   .   .   . 

J.  B.  Tippetts. 

St  Andrew  Undershaft 

.Tohn  W.  Yell. 
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Parish. 


AllhallowSy  Bread-street 
AUhallows-tlie-Great     - 
AlIhallows-the-Less 
AUhallows,  Honey -lane 
Allhallows,  Lombard-street    - 
Allhallows,  London-wall 
AUhallows  Staining 
St.  Alphage,  London-wall 

St.  Andre  w-by-the- Wardrobe 
St,  Andrew,  Holbom     - 

St.  Andrew  Undersbaft 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes 
St.  Anne,  Blackfriars     - 

St  Bartholomew-the-Great     - 
St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange   - 

St.  Bartholomew,  Moor-lane  - 

St.  Benet  Fink       -        -         .        . 

St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate 

St  Botolph,  Aldgate 

St  Botolph,  Billingsgate 

Christchurch,  Newgate-street 

St.  Clement,  Eastcheap 

St  Dionis  Backchurch    -        -        . 

St  Dunstan-in-the-West 

St.  George,  Botolph-lane 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate     -        -        . 

St  Gregory-by-St-Paul 

St  Helen,  Bishopsgate  -        -        - 

St.  John  the  Baptist-upon-Wallbrook 

St  John  the  Evangelist 

St.  John  Zachary  -         -         -         - 

St.  Catherine  Coleman  -        -  - 

St.  Catherine  Cree          -        -  . 

St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap  -        .  . 

St.  Magnus  the  Martyr  -  -  - 
St.  Margaret  Moyses  ... 
St  Margaret,  New  Fish-street 

St.  Margaret  Pattens  -  -  . 
St  Martin  Pomeroy 

St.  Martin  Vintry  -         -         -  . 

0.79. 


Churchwardens  and 
Trustees. 


Rev.  M.  H.  Vine. 
Joseph  H.  Tritton,  Esq. 


G.  B.  Hall,  Esq. 

Geo.  Rt.  Tattersall,  Esq. 

Kay  Hardy,  Esq. 

R.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.      - 
Thos.  Chase,  Esq. 

Thos.  Young,  Esq.     - 

Messrs.  Starkey,  Catchpole, 

and  Harvey. 
Thomas  Wildash,  Esq. 

John  Norbury,  Esq. 
H.  Stephens,  Esq. 
Francis  A.  Hancock,  Esq. 

W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Wm.  Hudson,  Esq.    - 
Archibald  McDougall,  Esq. 
Rev.  Flood  Jones 
Jno.  Geo.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
Rev.  —  Roberton 

J.  L.  Sayer,  Esq. 

—  Mixer,  Esq.  -        -        - 

H.  Green,  Esq. 

Thos  Fricker,  Esq.    - 

Geo.  Manners,  Esq.   - 

Richd.  Grantley,  Esq. 

Willm.  C.  Pearson,  Esq.     - 
Wm.  Bas&ingham,  Esq. 
Geo.  M.  Felton,  Esq. 

Robt.  Barton,  Esq.    - 
J.  R.  W.  Lnck,  Esq.- 


F.  F.  Day,  Esq. 

Chas.  Cross,  Junr.,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Sly,  Esq. 

Jas.  Marriage,  Esq. 

Robt  P.  Tayler,  Esq. 

Thos.  Vincent,  Esq. 
Thos.  Adams,  Esq. 
J.  Smith,  Esq. 


H  H  4 


Vestry  Clerks. 


J.  Mackrell,  Esq. 
R.  Miller,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Hardy,  Esq. 

W.  P.  Nettleship,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Borley,  Esq. 
J-  A.  Tilleard,  Esq. 

F.  W.  L  Farrar,  Esq. 
M.  Pontifex,  Esq. 

C.  R.  Rivington,  Esq. 
Henry  de  Jersey,  Esq. 
Daniel  Stock,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq. 


F.  H.  Pullen,  Esq. 
A.  B.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Wm.  McNeill,  Esq. 

R.  Glynes,  Esq. 
Geo.  Packer,  Esq. 
F.  Cox,  Esq. 

H.  J.  Godden,  Esq. 
A.  Tisley,  Esq. 

Baylis  &  Peaixje. 

F.  W.  L.  Farrar,  Esq. 
R.  T.  Wrngge,  Esq. 
M.  N.  Buttanshaw,  Esq. 
J.  Mackrell,  Esq. 


C.  F.  Murray,  Esq. 
T.  D.  Francis,  Esq. 
N.  S.  E.  Steinberg,  Esq. 


G.  W.  Marsden,  Esq. 
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Parish. 


Churchwardens  and 
i  Trustees. 


St  Mary  Abchurch  ... 
e- Virgin,  Aldermanbury 
Idermary      -        -        - 

.Hill  ...  - 
i-Bow   -        .        -        - 

[affdalen,  Old  Fish-street 
[ounthaw  .  -  - 
omerset  .        -        - 

taining  -         •        - 

V'oolchurch  Haw    - 

,  Cornhill  ... 
,  Crooked-lane 

-le-Querne    -        -        . 
I,  Paternoster  Royal 
I,  Queenhithe 
1,  Wood-street 

I,  Bread-street 

s  Aeons         .  -  - 

3  Coleabbey  -  -  - 

s  Olave  -  -  - 

Hart-street,    with     St. 
•in-t  he-Shambles. 
Old  Jewry     .        -        - 

I,  Soper-lane  -        -        - 

3-Poer  -        -        -        - 

Dornhill  .        ^        - 

Paul's  Wharf 

Westcheap     - 

ire         -        -        -        - 
1,  Coleman-street   - 
I,  London  Stone 
3  Apostle 


J.  R.  Steele,  Esq. 
H.  Hill,  Esq. 
Wm.  White,  Esq. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Vine 
Jas.  Hughes,  Esq. 


.  Foster  - 
ity-the-Less   - 


Vestry  Clerks. 


Joseph  Bowles. 
Joseph  Savory,  Esq. 
John  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Rev.  —  McCaul 
John  V.  Moore,  Esq. 
J.  Horwood,  Esq. 


W.  F.  Westwood,  Esq. 
G.  P.  Caldecott,  Esq. 
Walter  Hawtrey,  Esq. 

H.  Green,  Esq. 


C.  E.  Smith,  Esq. 

J.  Plummer,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 
Jas.  Robt.  Pike 


J.  Tidswell,  Esq. 
H.  6.  Way,  Esq. 

L.  M.  Rait,  Esq. 
C.  F.  Game,  Esq. 

Messrs,  Wm.  Courtenay, 
G.  H.  Bush,  W.  Boville, 
G.  Watson,  A.  W. 
Courtenay,  junr.,  Wm. 
Denmore,  Chas.  Jones, 
and  A.  M.  Job. 

ClifFord  Sergeant,  Esq. 


Maresco  Pearce,  Esq. 
C.  E.  Wilson,  Esq. 
J.  R.  F.  Rogers,  Esq. 


F.  Farrar,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Walford,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Walford,  Esq. 
Henry  De  Jersey,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Boyle,  Esq. 
J.  B.  Towse,  Esq. 

P.  J.  Burn,  Esq. 

G.  W.  Warden,  Esq. 
H.  Hill,  Esq. 

H.  Gregory,  Esq. 

N.  S.  E.  Steinberg,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Walford,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Walford,  Esq 
W.  Heath,  Esq. 

S.  F.  Fisher,  Esq. 
W.  W.  White,  Esq. 
Fredk.  Boyle,  Esq. 
J.  J.  Watts,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Warren,  Esq. 

W.  Fowler,  Esq. 
C.  M.  Roche,  Esq. 
W.  White,  Esq. 


C.  Batkin,  Esq. 
G.  D.  Miller,  Esq. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Freshjield,  21  April  1882. 


LONDON  CITY  (PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES)  BILL. 


LIST  of  Churchwabdens,  &c.,  attending  Meeting  at  Cannon-street  Hotel  on 

20th  May  1881. 


Churchwabden. 


R.  W.  Starkey  .... 
Whinfield  Hora  .... 
Edwd.  Carlile  .... 
T.  J.  Roweell  .  -  -  . 
Thos.  W.Elliott  - 
Archd.  McDougall  ... 
Thos.  Young  .... 
Key  Hardey  .... 
Hy.  S.  Way        .        .        .        . 

G.B.Hall 

Jas.  Marriage  .... 
Thomas  Vincent .... 
Edward  Besley  «... 
John  Cox  ..... 
Robert  Grey  .... 
Wm.  J.  Smith  .... 
R  H.  Blades  .... 
Joseph  Bowles     .... 

E.  J.  Stoneham  .... 
W.  R.  Stephens  .... 
C.  Sadler  -  .  -  .  . 
Frcdk.  H.  Mitchell      - 

J.  E.  Shearman,  jun..  Vestry  Clerk 
Horace  W.  Harding,  Churchwarden 
John  G.  Hutchinson,  Churchwarden 
Jno.  Jas.  Watts,  Vestry  Clerk      - 

F.  Frampton  Day  ... 
J.W.Ford  .... 
R.  Pearce   -        -        .        . 

W.  F.  Wesiwood 

C.  Gillett 

J.  M.  Pimm  .... 
J.  GUlbanka  -  ^  .  . 
W.  Johns<}n         .... 

J.W.Yell 

R.  Berry  •  -  -  -  . 
Arthur  B.  Hudson,  Vestry  Clerk 
H.  A.  Joseph  -  -  -  . 
Wm.  Courtney  -  -  •  - 
Thomas  Moss  .... 
C.E.Wilson  .... 
James  Smith  .... 
L.  M.  Rait  -  .  .  .  . 
Thomas  Simpson  ... 

H.  Greene  -        .        ..        . 

John  Harvey       -        •        .        . 

0.79. 


Parish. 


II 


St.  Ann,  Blackfriars. 

2St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 

St.  Mary  Aldermary. 

St.  Matthew,  Friday-street. 

AUhallows  Staining. 

St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf. 

St.  Ann  and  Agues. 

St  Andrews-by-the-Wardrobe. 

St  Peter,  Westcheap. 

St.  Alphage,  London  Wall. 

St.  Katherine  Cree. 

St.  Margaret,  New  Fish-street 

St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 

St  Andrew  Undershaft 

AUhallows,  Barking. 

St  Pancras,  Soper-lane. 

St.  Mary,  Abchurch. 

St.  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw. 

St  Mary's,  Colchurch. 

St  Bartholomew,  Exchange. 

St.  Mildred's,  Poultry. 

St.  Dunstan's-in-East 

-    ditto. 

St.  Leonard's,  Foster-lane. 

St  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

St.  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf. 

St.  John  Zachary. 

Walbrook. 

Vestry  Clerk,  Cripplegate. 

St  Michaels,  Wood  street. 

Cripplegate. 

St  James,  Garlickhithe. 

St  Johns. 

St.  Benet  Fink. 

St.  Andrews,  Undershaft 

Allhallows-the-Less. 

St  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf.     ' 

St  Antholin. 

St  Ethelburga. 

St  Mary,  Aldermanbury. 

St  Stephen,  Coleman-street 
St  Sepulchre,  London. 
St  Nicholas  Aeons. 
St.  Clement,  Eastcheap. 
St  Ann,  Blackfriars. 
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Churchwabden. 


Pabish. 


J.  B.  Towse,  Vestry  Clerk,  for 

John  Voce  Moore 

Fredk.  J.  Hanburj     • 

John  Faulkner,  C.C.     - 

W.  England        ... 

John  A.  Plummer 

James  M.  Roberton     - 

R.  Glynes  -    *    - 

Henry  Martin     -        -        - 

John  Beaumont  -        -        - 

J.  R.  W.  Luck  -        -        . 

Jno.  Baggallay    -        -        - 


St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane. 
St  Edward-the-King. 

St.  Swithin,  London  Stone. 
St.  Olave,  Jewry. 

lAldgate. 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill. 

St.  John  Baptist^upon- Walbrook. 

St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury. 


LIST  of  Chubchwabdeks,  &c.,  attending  Meeting  at  Cannon-street  Hotel  on 

16th  June  1881. 


Chubchwabden. 


Pabish. 


C.  F.  Chase 
Key  Hardey 
C.  Gillett    . 

F.  J.  Withers      - 
T.  A.  Greme 

C.  H.  Bowden     - 
Fredk.  J.  Hanbury 

G.  W.  Marsden,  jun. 

Jas.  Marriage 
Thomas  Simpson 
J.  F.  Hepburn    - 
William  T.  Buck 
A.  TisJey    - 
Chas.  Game 
John  W.  Yell      - 
John  Norbury 
Geo.  Manners 
Whinfield  Hora  - 
Edwd.  Besley 
John  Harvey 
Thomas  Chase 
Stephen  King 
J.  G.  Murphy 
T.  F.  Broome      - 
Joseph  Savory     - 
R.  G.  Lloyd 
J.  J.  Watts 
John  A.  Plummer 
Henry  J.  Hamer 
Thos.  J.  Douglas 
Wm.  Adamson    - 
Rob.  Wrench 
G.  B.  HaU  - 
H.  Greene  - 


E.  Carlile 

W.  Johnson         -        -        -        -         . 

W.  J.  Smith 

W.  E.  Westwood         .... 

J.  E.  Sly 

Chas.  E.  Smith 

R.H.  Blades 

John  Cox    ------ 

R.  W.  Starkey 

Arthur  B.  Hudson,  for  Wm.  Hudson  - 
W.England  -  -  .  .  . 
Joseph  Bowles    .        -        -        -        - 


St.  Andrew  Ward. 

St.  Andrew- by- Wardrobe. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

5.  S.  Augustine  and  Faith. 
St.  Martin  Orgar. 

6,  Honey-lane  Market. 
St.  Eilmund-the  Kii^. 

f  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal. 
VSt  Martin  Vintry. 

St.  Katharine  Cree. 

St.  Sepulchre. 

St.  Benet  Sherehog. 

-  ditto. 

St.  Dunstan's  West. 

St.  Martin  Orgar. 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange. 

St.  Dunstan's  West. 

St.  Botolph,  Ald^ate. 

St  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 

St.  Ann,  Blackfriars. 

St.  Andrew,  Holbom. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 

St  Mary  Woolnoth. 
St.  Andrews,  Holbom. 
St.  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf. 
St.  Olave,  Jewry. 

-  ditto. 

St  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-street. 

-  ditto. 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 

St  Alphage. 

St.  Clements,  Eastcheap,    and   St   Ki* 

cholas  Aeons. 
St.  Mary  Aldermary. 
St.  Benet  Fink. 
St  Pancras,  Soper-lane, 
St.  Michael's,  Wood-street. 
St.  Katharine,  Coleman. 
St.  Olave,  Hart-street. 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch. 
St.  Andrew,  Undershaft 
St.  Ann,  Blackfriars. 
St  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf. 
St  Swithin. 
St  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw. 
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Chukchwabden. 


Pabish. 


E.  Walton  Lecher 
A.  Pickering 
Deputy  Fry 
Alderman  Cotton 
Mr.  Kemp  - 
Mr.  llppetts 
Mr,  Pearce  - 
Major  Josephs     - 
Mr.  Kingdon 
Mr.  J.  Baggallay 


St.  Mary,  Somerset. 
St.  James,  Duke's-place. 
St  Mary,  Abchurcn. 

St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 

St  Thomas  Apostle. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

St.  Antholin. 

St.  Margaret's*  Lothbury. 

St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  Aldermanbury. 


Letteb  from  Mr.  Freshfield  to  Mr.  Kekewich,  Q.C. 

Dear  Sir,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.G.,  1  April  1882. 

I  SHOULD  very  much  like  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  upon  this  matter.  Enclosed  is 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  accompanying, 
also,  is  a  printed  document  showing  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  a  Bill  introduced 
by  the  City  Churchwardens.  The  City  Churchwardens*  intention  has  been  to  follow  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  near  as  they  can,  and  you  will  see  from  the  details  of 
the  Bill  how  nearly  we  follow  it  and  where  Mr.  Bryce  departs  from  it.  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill 
of  last  year  (a  copy  of  which  is  also  sent)  you  will  see,  in  that  which  relates  to  Ecclesias- 
tical Charities,  was  even  ^rther  from  the  Royal  Commission  in  that  respect  than  his 
present  Bill. 

Upon  his  last  year's  Bill,  the  Chui'chwardens  and  Trustees  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  determined  to  introduce  a  measure  of  their  own,  founded  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  this  they  have  done,  and,  under  my  advice,  they  have  contributed 
funds  towards  its  being  carried  through  Parliament,  upon  the  princinle  that  they  were 
justified  in  spending  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  income  of  rfie  Charity  money  upon 
the  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  to  be  for  their  futurfe 
benefit  and  guidance.  The  proportion  asked  for  is  about  2,000/.,  out  of  an  income  of 
say  117,000/.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  consider  that  the  advice 
I  gave  was  good,  and  if  the  amount  asked  for  is  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the 
largeness  of  the  income  ? 

Please  do  not  write  your  opinion  without  saying  a  word  to  me  about  it.  Mr.  Pearce, 
the  secretary  to  the  churchwardens,  and  I,  will  see  you  some  time  on  Monday. 


A.  Kekewich,  Esq. 


I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Edtcin  Fres}\field. 


Annexed  is  printed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kekewich,  Q.c,  upon  the  propriety  of 
contributions  out  of  the  Charity  Funds  to  meet  these  expenses. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Kekeunch* 

Fbom  the  statements  made  in  conference,  it  appears  that  the  question  on  which  my 
opinion  is  asked  is  this — The  churchwardens  of  the  several  City  parishes,  as  trustees  of  the 
Cit^  parochial  charities,  accepting  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  desiring  to  obtain 
legislative  sanction  to  its  recommendations,  promote  a  Bill  for  that  purpose,  and  oppose 
another  Bill,  which  likewise  deals  with  the  same  charities  but  departs  in  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  scheme  of  the  Report  Ai*e  they  justified  in  making  contributions  irom 
the  funds  of  their  respective  charities  to  the  costs  which  have  been  and  will  be  thus 
incurred  ?  In  my  opinion  this  question  ought  to  be  answered  in  the  aflirmative.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission,  which  was  issued  after  full  investigation  with  the  assistance  of 
the  trustees  of  ,the  charities,  recommends  legislation  according  to  its  conclusions,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  was  right  for  the  Trustees  (especially  in  the  absence  of  a  Govern- 
ment Bill)  to  endeavour  by  the  ordinary  means  to  give  effect  to  that  recommendation. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  bound  to  take  this  course ;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing the  Report,  which  condemns  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  had  simply  continued 
to  administer  the  charities  as  heretofore,  tliey  would  have  reasonably  been  blamed.  The 
promotion  of  one  Bill  necessarily  involves  opposition  to  any  other  Bill  on  the  same  subject, 
and  to  my  mind  tilxe  second  Bill  is  of  itself  a  strong  justification  to  the  Trustees.  If  that 
Bill  had  alone  been  introduced,  that  is,  if  the  Trustees  had  not  promoted  a  Bill  of  their 
own,  they  could  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  wisely 
sanction  of  a  scheme  inconsistent  with  the  Commissi 
themselves  deem  right;  without  any  protest  or  attempt  at  amendment. 

0.79. 


or  properly  stood  by  and  allowed  the 
lissioners'  Report,  and  with  what  they 


I  think,  therefore, 
that 
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that  the  Trustees  of  the  Charities  have  done  right  and  will  continue  to  do  right  in  making 
contributions  towards  the  expenses  from  their  several  trust  funds  rateablj  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  such  funds. 

If  an  Act  is  passed  it  will  contain  a  scheme  regulating  the  administration  of  the 
charities  for  the  future,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  It  will  therefore 
be  important,  and  it  is  otherwise  desirable,  to  procure  the  insertion  in  such  Act  of  a  clause 
authorising  the  payment  of  all  costs  connected  with  it  out  of  the  funds. 

Such  a  clause  is  usually  inserted  in  RaUway  and  other  like  Bills,  and  will,  I  presume, 
pass  without  objection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Act  is  passed  in  the  present  Session, 
and  the  question  whether  the  payment  of  the  costs  ought  to  be  allowed  comes  before  the 
Court,  or  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  allowance,  I  think,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be 
made. 


4  April  1882. 


Arthur  Kehtwlchf 
5,  New-square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Longley,  5  May  1882. 


LONDON   PAROCHIAL   CHARITIES  BILL,  1882. 


LIST  of  Applications  made  to  the  Chabitt  Commissionebs  by  Trustees  of 
Parochial  Charities,  for  their  Sanction  to  Subscriptions  towards  the  Expenses  of 
the  Bill. 


Date  of 
Application. 

Date  of  Reply. 

Parish. 

Applicant 

Proposed 
Amount. 

28  Nov.     1881 
9  Dec.        „ 

20     „           ^ 

17  Feb.      1882 

8  Dec.    1881 
17     „         ^ 

U  Jan.     1882 

24  Feb.       ^ 

St.  Olave,  Hart-street  - 
Allhallows,  Barking     - 

StBartlioIomeWy  Moor- 
lane. 

St.  Michael, Queenhithe 

W.  Heath,  Vestry  Clerk 

W.  B.  Garrett,  Clerk  to 
Trustees. 

J.  Boardmaoy  Church- 
warden. 

F.  Hill,  Vestry  Clerk  - 

£.  $.  d. 
16    -    - 

21  -  - 
10    -    - 

Reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  above  Applications. 

"  Sir, 
'^  I  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  vour  letter  of  ,  and  I  am 

to  state  that  they  consider  that  the  proposed  expenditure  therein  suggested  cannot  properly 
receive  their  sanction. 

"  I  am,  &c 
(signed)        **  Hmry  M.  Vame,  Secretary.** 


Bfe^' 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


MEMORANDUM  laid  before  Committee  by  Mr.  Bryce,  m.p. 

The  area  of  the  City  of  London  is  702  acres ;  its  population  was,  in  1851, 131,127  ; 
in  1861,  114,039;  in  1871,  76,236  ;  in  1881,  50,578,  and  thus  appears  to  be  decreasing 
steadily  and  rapidly.  Within  this  area  there  are  109  civil  and  61  ecclesiastical  parishes. 
In  every  one  of  these  parishes  there  exist  charities  more  or  less  closely  connected  with 
the  parish  church,  or  the  parish  as  a  whole.  The  property  of  these  charities,  consisting 
mainly  of  houses  and  land  in  the  City  and  elsewhere,  but  to  some  extent  also  of  Consols 
and  other  similar  investments,  is  vested  in  trustees,  sometimes  in  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens,  sometimes  in  private  persons.  In  many  instances  the  same  persons  are 
trustees  of  a  number  of  different  charities  in  the  same  parish ;  in  other  instances  there 
are  several  sets  of  trustees  in  the  same  parish  for  its  different  charities.  The  total  gross 
income  of  these  parochial  charities  was,  m  1865,  67,000  /. ;  in  1875-76,  105,000  /.,  and  in 
1879-80,  117,000/.  per  annum,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  increasing  steadily  and 
rapidly,  just  as  the  population  declines.  It  is  now  more  than  2  /•  6  jr.  for  each  inhabitant. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  more  energetic  management  it  might  soon  be  raised 
to  200,000/. 

A  large  part,  nearly  one-half  of  this  income,  belongs  to  purposes  which  may  be  called 
ecclesiastical ;  of  the  other  half  a  good  deal  is  expended  m  doles  or  pensions ;  some  in 
the  apprenticing  of  boys  ;  some  in  education,  and  a  very  large  sum,  estimated  at  10,000  /. 
a  year,  in  the  payment  of  poor-rate,  an  application  which  is  really  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
the  poor,  but  of  the  rich. 

As  the  income  arises  from  a  great  number  of  small  charities,  each  of  which  is  managed 
by  its  own  trustees,  the  expenses  of  management  naturally  bear  a  large  proportion  to 
the  whole  income ;  probably  not  far  from  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  income  goes  in 
paying  salaries,  legal  expenses,  costs  of  feasts  and  refreshments,  and  other  similar  charges 
incidental  to  the  administration  of  charity  property. 

The  objects  to  which  the  charity  property  was  directed  by  the  founders  to  be  applied 
have,  in  many  cases,  failed  altogether.  In  other  cases  they  have  become  of  doubtful 
utility  ;  in  others  the  funds  have  so  increased  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trifling 
purposes  for  which  they  continue  to  be  employed.  In  a  ereat  many  instances  they  are 
spent  in  a  way  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  positively  harmful, — the  bestowal, 
usually  at  the  church,  of  doles  of  bread,  coals,  or  clothing,  a  form  of  distribution  which 
encourages  pauperism  and  mendicancy.  The  expenditure  on  the  poor-rate  is,  of  course, 
unjustifiable,  and  has  been  condemned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  effect  which  the  charities  have  had  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  by  the  Poor  Law  returns,  which  show  that  while  in  the  metropolis  generally  the 
proportion  of  persons  receivinff  out-door  relief  to  the  whole  population  is  1  in  37,  in  the 
City  it  is  1  in  16  ;  and  that  vrnile  the  average  expenditure  on  out-door  relief  is,  in  the 
metropolis,  1  8.  2\  d.  per  head,  in  the  City  it  is  4  s.  4^  d. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  present  condition  of  these  charities,  and  which  Legisla- 
tion has  to  solve,  are  the  following: — 

(J.)  The  setting  free,  and  application  to  useful  purposes,  of  funds  which  are  now 
applicable  to  useless  and  harmful  purposes,  or  to  purposes  which  have  failed. 

(2.)  The  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical  endowments,  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  stamped  with  an  ecclesiastical  character  to  beneficial 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  of  uon- ecclesiastical  funds  to  such  general  charitable 
purposes  as  will  be  substantially  helpful  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  population, 
by  aiding  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weaken  their  self-respect,  and  by  assisting 
to  provide  them  with  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  and  social  recrea- 
tion, such  as  neither  the  State  nor  private  liberality  has  sufficiently  supplied. 

(3.)  The  removal  of  the  local  restrictions  which  confine  the  benefit  of  the  chari- 
table funds,  ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical,  to  the  small  and  often  almost 
depopulated  area  of  the  City  parishes,  and  the  giving  of  authority  to  apply  them, 
so  far  as  no  longer  locally  beneficial,  over  the  Metropolis  generally. 

(4t.)  The  retrenchment  of  those  expenses  of  management  of  the  charity  property 
which  are  due  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  bodies  of  trustees,  each  of 
which  pays  separately  for  legal  and  other  charges  of  administration. 

(5.)  The  creation  in  place  of  the  very  large  number  of  now  existing  boards  of 
trustees  of  one  new  governing  body,  in  which  both  the  City  and  the  whole  Metro- 
polis may  be  fairly  represented,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  charities  may  be 
applied  first  to  such  existing  objects  in  the  City  as  are  still  substantially  beneficial, 
and  then  for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  Metropolis  generally. 
205.  Kk  re/  ^.^ 
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With  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  entitled  the  City  of  liondon  Parochial  Charities  Bill,  and  founded 
on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  laid  before  Parliament  in  1880.  This  Bill  was 
debated  on  Wednesday,  June  1880,  and  received  the  support  both  of  the  Home 

Secretary,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  of  several  Members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, including  two  who  had  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission.  It  was,  however,  talked 
out,  and  being  blocked  was  never  reached  again  last  Session.  It  has  been  brought  in 
again  this  Session,  with  a  few  alterations  in  details,  was  read  a  second  time  on  Monday, 
20th  February,  and  was  referred  to  this  Committee.  It  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
^Uhe  Public  BUI." 

Basing  itself  on  the  facts  collected  and  stated  by  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  this  Public  Bill  follows  in  the  main  the 
recommendations  of  that  Commission.  There  are,  however,  some  few  divergences, 
arising  not  so  much  from  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  matters  of  fact,  as  from  a  some- 
what different  view  of  questions  of  policy.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  following : — 

(a.)  The  Royal  Commissioners  otoit  to  recommend  that  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  charities  should  be  vested  in  the  Official  Trustee  of  Charity  Lands,  and 
the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds,  appointed  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts, 
1853-1869.  As,  however,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  recent  legislation  to  provide  for 
such  vesting,  and  as  it  is  tiie  regular  practice  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  insert 
a  provision  for  the  purpose  in  the  schemes  they  now  frame,  the  Public  Bill  embodies 
such  a  provision,  which  does  not  disturb  the  ordinary  management  of  charity 
property  by  its  trustees,  while  at  the  same  time  it  effects  important  savings  in  time, 
trouble,  and  expense* 

(6.)  Regarding  the  principles  on  which  ecclesiastical  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
non -ecclesiastical  charityjproperty,  there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  Tne  JPublic  Bill  adopts  the  view  taken  by  the  minority  of 
three,  and  embodied  in  Mr.  Herschell's  memorandum,  instead  of  the  view  taken  by 
the  majority  of  four,  and  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Report. 

(c.)  The  Roval  Commissioners  suggest  that  the  Executive  Commission,  whose 
appointment  tney  recommend,  should  determine  in  what  cases  charity  proper^ 
should  be  left  to  the  existingtrust^es  thereof  for  distribution,  and  in  what  cases  it 
should  pass  over  to  the  new  JBoard,  whose  creation  they  recommend,  and  express  an 
opinion  that  where  the  entire  income  of  a  trust  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Board, 
the  estate  or  capital  fund  should  pass  to  the  Board,  and  that  where  it  is  to  continue 
in  the  present  hands  for  administration,  the  trustees  should  have  an  option  whether 
they  would  transfer  it  or  not.  In  other  words,  the  Commissionej's  seem  to  hold  that 
where  the  nresent  application  of  charity  revenues  needs  to  be  entirely  changed,  the 
corpus  of  tne  property  should  be  taken  away  from  the  existing  trustees,  and  this  of 
course  would  chiefly  happen  in  parishes  very  scantily  peopled,  because  in  those 
parishes  the  funds  would  be  most  frequently  applicable  to  purposes  which  have  either 
tailed,  or  become  of  scarcely  any  practical  utility.  The  Public  Bill  adopts  in  substance 
this  principle,  while  carrying  it  out  somewhat  more  fully.  It  distinguishes  between  the 
five  more  populous  parishes,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  charity  funds  can 
be  properly  and  fittingly  spent  on  local  charitable  purposes,  and  the  other  parishes. 
In  these  five  parishes  it  proposes  to  continue  the  existing  bodies  of  trustees  (subject  to 
certain  powers  for  union  of  bodies  of  trustees,  &c.),  so  as  to  leave  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  in  local  hands.  In  &e  case  of  the  other  less  populous 
parishes,  all  of  which  have  less  than  3,000,  and  some  less  than  100  inhabitants,  it 
proposes  to  supersede  the  existing  bodies  of  trustees  by  a  new  Governing  Body,  con- 
ceiving that  in  these  parishes  comparatively  little  of  the  revenues  can  be  advan- 
tageously expended  locally,  so  few  would  be  the  beneficiaries.  The  Public  Bill  is, 
therefore,  practically  in  agreement  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
both  as  to  the  largest  and  as  to  the  smallest  of  the  parishes,  though  there  would 
be  parishes  intermediate  in  population,  which  under  the  plan  of  the  Commis- 
sioners might  retain,  but  under  tne  Bill  would  not  retain  their  separate  bodies  of 
trustees.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Commissioners  had  before  them 
the  census  returns  of  1871,  when  tiie  population  of  the  City  was  one-third  larger  than 
it  is  now,  and  that  the  grounds  for  substituting  one  body  of  trustees  for  many  bodies 
would  not  appear  so  strong  upon  those  returns  as  they  do  on  the  returns  of  1881. 
Moreover  the  number  of  residents  in  the  City  who  belong  to  the  class  from  which 
trustees  are  taken,  continues  to  diminish  very  rapidly. 

(cL)  The  Royal  Commissioners  suggest  a  Board  composed  differently  from  the 
new  Governing  Body  suggested  by  the  Public  BiU.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
on  any  perfectly  satisfactory  constitution  for  such  a  body  is  obvious.  •  That  men- 
tioned in  the  Public  Bill  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  give  fair  and  adequate 
representation  both  to  the  City  and  to  the  Metropolis.  The  City  has  five  members, 
four  are  to  be  chosen  by  bodies  representing  the  ratepayers  of  the  whole  Metropolis, 
while  five  are  left  to  be  nominated  by  Her  Majesty,  and  three  to  be  coopted  by  the 
others. 

{e.)  The  Royal  Commissioners  propose  to  entrust  to  their  new  Board  the  duty  of 
framing  schemes,  and  to  subject  these  schemes  to  the  veto  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. 
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sioners.  Two,  however,  of  the  CommlssioDers  dissented  from  this  recommendation, 
and  strong  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  thinking  that  it  is  better  that  the  schemes 
should  be  prepared  rather  by  Uie  Executire  Commission  than  bj  the  Board. 

Another  Bill  has  also  been  brought  in  this  year,  as  a  Private  Bill,  promoted  by  the 
trustees  and  vestry  clerks  of  some  of  the  parochial  charities  in  some  of  tne  City  parishes. 
It  was  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday,  21st  February,  and  also  referred  to  this  Committee. 
It  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "  the  Private  Bill.** 

The  Private  Bill  adopts  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Bill  of  last  Session ; 
but  in  several  points  of  importance  it  departs  from  the  Public  Bill  as  it  stood  last  year 
and  as  it  stands  this  year.    'I  he  chief  of  these  points  of  difference  are  the  following : — 

(h)  The  Public  Bill  sets  forth  in  its  Pre-         The  Private  Bill  omits  all  mention  of  the 
amble  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Northum-     Duke  of  Northumberland's  Commission, 
berland's  Commission  of  1878-80. 


(2.)  The  Public  Bill  empowers  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  Commissioners,  not  exceed^ 
mg  three  in  number  (Clause  2  of  Public 
B3I). 


The  Private  Bill  directs  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  Commissioners,  giving  the 
appointment  of  two  only  to  Her  Majesty, 
proposing  to  name  two  others  in  the  Bill, 
and  giving  the  appointment  of  the  fifth  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
(Clause  2  of  Private  Bill). 

The  Private  Bill  omits  anv  definition 
of  vested  interest,  but  proviaes  that  no 
vested  interest  shall  be  saved  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  life  of  the  person  interested 
at  the  date  of  a  scheme.  It  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  PublicBill  regarding  persons 
equitably  entitled  (Clause  7  of  Private  Bill). 


The  Private  Bill  has  no  such  provision, 
but  directs  annual  public  audit  oi  accounts 
(Clause  12  of  Private  Bill).  Under  the 
scheme  of  the  Public  Bill  a  provision  as  to 
accounts  is  not  necessary. 


(3.)  The  Public  Bill  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  vested  interest 
within  its  meaning  if  the  office  he  holds  or 
emolument  he  receives  is  tenable  or  receiv- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  another  person,  but 
directs  the  Commissioners  to  consider  and 
empowers  them  to  declare  whether  persons 
not  strictly  entitled  to  a  vested  interest 
may  not  be  morally  and  equitably  entitled 
to  continue  to  receive  any  emolument  they 
now  receive  (Clause  7  of  Public  Bill). 

(4.)  The  Public  Bill  directs  the  Commis- 
sioners  to  provide  in  schemes  prescribing  the 
future  application  and  management  of  the 
charity  property,  for  the  vesting  in  the  official 
trustee  and  trustees  appointed  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to^  1869,  of 
real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the 
charities  upon  trust  to  hold  the  same  as  in 
those  Acts  provided,  subject  to  all  existing 
liabilities  and  incumbrances  (Clause  13  of 
PubHc  Bill). 

(5.)  The   Public   Bill  distineuishes  be-         The  Private  Bill  draws  no  distinction 
tween  the  more  populous  parishes  (five  in     between  the  more  populous  and  less  popii- 
number^  of  the  City  mentioned  in  the  First     bus  parishes,  treating  both  alike,  though,  as 
Schedule,  and  the  less  populous  parishes,     will  be  seen  presently,  in  a  manner  different 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule,  direct-     from  that  of  the  Public  Bill, 
ing  that  in  the  case  of  these  five  populous 
parishes  the  charitable  funds  eliall  continue 
to  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical  or  charitable 
purposes  (as  the  case  may  be)  widiin  the 
parish  or  so  as  to  be  beneficial  to  its  in- 
habitants (Clause  14  of  Public  BillX  and 
providing  that  in  these  five  parishes  liie 
existing  Dodies  of  trustees  may  either  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  at  present,  or  be  united 
into  one  new  body  for  each  parish  (Clause 
16). 


(6.)  The  PubUc  Bill  provides  for  the 
application  of  the  ecclesiastical  charity 
property  for  the  less  populous  parishes  to 
such  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  purposes  as 
are  still  beneficial,  and  subject  thereto,  for 
the  payment  to  the  EcclesiasticMd  Commis< 
sioners  of  the  surplus  income  of  such  pro- 
perty, to  be  by  them  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
or  religious  purposes  in  the  more  populous 
districts  of  the  Metropolis  (Clause  15  (a.) 
of  Public  Bill). 


The  Private  Bill  cCrects  **so  much  of 
the  income  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  to 
be  applied  to  such  of  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  as  may  be  fitting  and  proper 
for  the  due  fulfilment  thereof;**  and,  subject 
thereto,  {provides  for  the  payment  to  a  new 
Governing  Body  (tbereinaner  oonstituted) 
of  the  surplus  income,  to  be  applied  by  that 
new  body  to  the  purposes  of  schemes  to  be 
formed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  application  of  such  income  in  tlie 
more  populous  districts  of  the  Metropolis 
(Clause  12  A.  <Wf)  of  Private  Bill). 
K  2  (7.)  The 
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(7.)  The  Public  BUI  directs  ihe  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  the  general 
charity  property  of  the  more  populous 
parishes  to  be  transferred  to  and  exercised 
by  a  new  Governing  Body  (thereinafter 
constituted)  (Clause  15  (i.)  of  Public  Bill). 


(8.)  The  Public  Bill  directs  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  charity  property  to  such 
of  the  existing  objects  or  purposes  ^'  as  the 
Commissioners  may  think  proper  and  le^al^ 
and  substantially  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  in  which  the  same  is 
now  applicable,  or  to  any  class  thereof;" 
and,  subject  thereto,  to  certain  other  pur- 
poses within  the  Metropolis  (to  be  presently 
mentioned)  (Clause  15  (c.)  of  Public  Bill). 


The  Private  Bill  leaves  both  ihe  legal 
estate  in,  and  the  administration  and 
management  of,  all  the  charity  property, 
ecclesiastic^  and  general,  in  the  numerous 
existing  bodies  of  trustees,  providing  only 
for  the  payment  over  by  them  of  surplus 
income  to  a  new  Governing  Body,  and 
permitting  the  union  of  existing  bodies  of 
trustees,  or  the  creation  of  new  bodies,  or 
the  transfer  of  charity  property  to  the  new 
Governing  Body,  but  always  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  existing  trustees  (Clauses  14 
and  26  of  Private  Bill). 

The  Private  Bills  directs  **  the  application 
of  so  much  of  the  general  charity  property 
to  such  of  the  present  purposes  as  may  be 
fitting  and  proper  for  the  due  fulfilment 
thereof;"  and,  subject  thereto,  directs  pay- 
ment of  surplus  income  to  the  new  Govern- 
ing Body,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  certain 
•  objects  over  the  Metropolis  (Clause  12  b. 
{bis)  of  Private  Bill). 


(9.)  The  Public  Bill  names,  among  the 
objects  or  purposes  to  which  the  general 
charity  property  may  be  applied  over  the 
Metropolis,  *^  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  libraries,  museums,  or  art  col- 
lections, under  such  provisions  as  may  make 
them  useful  to  the  poorer  inhabitants^"  and 
*^  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
convalescent  hospitals  *'  (Clause  15  (c.)  of  of  Private  Sill). 
PubKc  BiU). 


The  Private  Bill  omits  libraries,  museums, 
and  art  collections,  but  inserts  among  the 
objects  mentioned,  "  the  providing  pensions 
for  reduced  professional  men,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  &c.,  their  wives  or  widows, 
under  suitable  restrictions,"  and  "  the  pro- 


motion and  extension  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries" (Clause  12  b.  (bis),  (1.)  and  (2.) 


(10.)  The  Public  Bill  does  not  contain 
any  such  provision. 


i 


(11.)  The  Public  Bill  exempts  from  the 
Act  (unless  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees) 
endowments  given  to  charitable  uses  less 
than  50  years  ago  (Clause  19  of  Public 
BiU). 


( 1 2.)  The  Public  Bill  gives,  in  the  case  of 
charities  whose  annual  gross  income  exceeds 
100/.,  an  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  provides  in  certain  cases  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  scheme  to  Parliament  (fol- 
lowing the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts)  (Clauses  21-30  of 
Public  Bill). 

The  Public  Bill  also  directs  schemes  to  be 
revised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  (Clauses  23,24,26);  the  Private 
Bill  has  no  similar  provision.  There  are 
other  minor  differences  as  regards  the  pro- 
cedure for  passing  schemes  and  the  right 
of  appeal 


The  Private  Bill  directs  that  in  an; 
scheme  for  the  charity  property  of  a  parisJ 
preferential  advantages  shall  be  secured  to 
resident  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  to  resident  inhabitants  of  the 
City  (Clause  12  of  Private  Bill). 


The  Private  Bill  adds  to  the  exemption 
of  recent  foundations  while  the  Public 
Bill  contains  an  exemption  of  endow- 
ments regulated  by  schemes  made  less 
than  50  vears  ago  (Clause  16  of  Private 
Bill).  This  is  an  important  difference,  as 
between  one*sixth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total 
present  income  of  the  City  Parochial  Chari- 
ties is  governed  by  these  more  recent 
schemes,  which  part  of  the  income  would 
therefore  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  unless  the  trustees  should  choose 
to  place  themselves  under  it 

The  Private  Bill  gives,  in  the  case  of 
all  charities,  however  small,  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (and 
thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  also)  as  well 
as  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  does  not 
provide  for  the  submission  of  a  scheme  to 
Parliament  in  any  case  (Clauses  18-22  of 
Private  BiU). 

The  Private  Bill  does  not  provide  for 
revision  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 


(13.)  The 
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(13.)  The  Public  Bill  constitutes  its  new  The  Private  Bill  constitutes  its  new  Go- 
Governing  Body  out  of  the  following:  Five  verning  Body  as  follows:  29  persons  elected 
persons  nominated  by  Her  Majesty^  tnree  by  by  the  electors  of  Common  Councilmen 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  two  for  the  City  out  of  the  existing  Trus- 
by  the  London  School  Board,  two  by  the  tees  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities;  six 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  (as  repre-  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Cor^ration, 
sentingthepoor-lawguardiansof  the  metro-  15  by  Her  Majesty  (Clause  42  ot  Public 
polis),  one  by  Sion  College,  one  by  the  Act ;  Clause  33  of  Private  Bill)* 
Churchwardens  of  the  City  parishes,  and 
three  co-opted  by  the  preceding  persons. 

^14.)  The  Public  Bill  contains  no  such  pro-         The  Private  Bill  provides  that  the  ex- 

vision,  there  being  no  expenses  incurred  or  penses  of  preparing  and  passing  it  shall  be 

to  be  incurred  in  preparing  and  nassins  it,  paid  by  the  New  Governing  Body  out  of 

except  such  trifling  expenses  as  nave  been  the  charitable  funds  in  their  hands  (Clause  33 

discharged  by  those  who  have  prepared  and  of  Private  Bill), 
brought  it  in. 

(15.)'  Both  Bills  direct  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  &c.,by  the  New  Govern- 
ing Body,  to  be  made  by  Commissioners. 
The  Private  Bill  adds  that  these  regulations 
are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

Of  these  points  of  divergence  the  most  important  are  Jfos.  (2),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (11),  (13), 
(14).  Stated  broadly  and  simply,  the  chief  aifferences  are  these  :  The  Public  Bill  vests 
the  legal  estate  in  the  charity  property  in  the  ofiicial  trustee,  following  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation,  and  the  regular  practice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ;  and  it  super- 
sedes the  very  numerous  bodies  of  trustees  in  the  less  populous  parishes  (exceeding  150  in 
number),  by  creating  instead  of  them  one  new  governing  body.  It  does  this  for  me  sake 
of  saving  the  enormous  expenditure  on  mere  management  which  now  necessarily  arises 
from  the  existence  of  so  many  distinct  sets  of  trustees,  each  with  its  clerk,  its  expenses  in- 
cident to  meetings,  its  law  charges,  and  so  forth.  The  Private  Bill  retains  both  the  le^al 
estate  and  the  management  and  control  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  bodies 
of  trustees,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the  trustees  desire  to  retain  it,  and  that  their 
continuance  is  of  some  public  utility,  merely  directing  them  to  pay  over  the  surplus  to  a 
new  body. 

The  Public  Bill  directs  the  charity  revenues,  in  the  less  populous  parishes,  to  be 
applied  to  the  existing  purposes  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  are  substantially 
useful  to  the  few  residents  in  tliese  all  but  depopulated  districts,  and  distributes  the  surplus, 
which  of  course  would  be  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  total  income,  over  the  Metropolis 
generally,  where  it  is  so  greatly  needed.  The  Private  Bill  directs  the  application 
of  so  much  income  as  is  *^  fitting  and  proper "  to  the  "  due  fulfilment "  of  the  existing 
purposes,  and  apparently  therefore  contemplates  (for  the  terms  are  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  meaning)  that  the  existing  purposes  shall  first  be  fully  provided  for,  whether 
they  be  now  beneficial  or  not.  This  would  naturally  imply  the  devotion  of  a  larger  sum 
to  them,  and  leave  a  smaller  surplus  for  the  Metropolis. 

The  Public  Bill  proposes  to  deal  with  the  Parochial  Charities  as  a  whole,  and  proceeds 
on  the  belief  that  many  of  the  schemes  made  for  their  application  during  the  last  fifty 
years  require  to  be  reconsidered,  either  because  circumstances  have  changed,  by  the 
decrease  of  population  within  the  City,  or  by  the  great  increase  of  the  charity  revenues, 
or  because  tnese  schemes,  having  been  framed  with  a  view  to  one  charity,  or  group  of 
charities,  alone,  do  not  necessarily  provide  the  best  application  for  the  funds,  now  that 
other  charities  are  being  dealt  with,  whose  funds,  combined  with  those  of  the  scheme- 
governed  charity,  might  be  made  to  do  far  more  good.  The  Public  Bill,  therefore,  brings 
these  more  recent  schemes  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  The  Private  Bill  ex- 
cludes them,  unless  the  trustees  choose  voluntarily  to  invoke  the  Commission  ;  and,  it  may 
thus  leave  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  present  charity  property  outside  the  action  of 
the  Commission. 

Finally,  the  Public  Bill  forms  a  new  Governing  Body  of  moderate  size,  seventeen 
persons ;  and  it  gives  a  substantial  representation  to  the  Metropolis  at  large,  considering 
that  the  Metropolis  has  a  population  of  four  millions  and  the  City  of  50,000,  while  providing 
for  the  special  interests  of  the  City  by  the  three  members,  whose  nomination  is  given  to 
the  Corporation,  the  one  member  to  be  nominated  by  Sion  College,  and  the  one  member 
by  the  churchwardens  of  the  City  parishes.  The  Private  Bill  creates  a  much  larger 
Governing  Body  (50  persons),  and  gives  a  great  preponderance  to  the  City,  which  is 
represented  by  35  members,  15  being  left  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
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Wliat  has  been  above  stated  is  matter^  not  of  opinion^  but  of  fact.  It  is  common 
ground,  which  has  been  (it  is  hoped)  treated  with  proper  impartiality.  A  few  reasons 
may  now  be  submitted,  tending  to  show  that  the  prmciples  on  which  the  Public  Bill 

Eroceeds  are  sounder  principles  than  those  of  the  Private  Bill,  more  conformable  to  the 
iw  and  practice  of  the  courts,  better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Metropolis 
by  a  judicious  anplioation  of  these  charitable  funds. 

The  Private  Bill  appears  to  be  based  upon  two  assumptions.  The  first  is  that  trust- 
tees  have  a  kind  of  proprietary  right  in  the  property  which  they  hold  as  trustees,  that 
this  right  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  which  ought  to  be  saved,  and  that  it 
entitles  them  to  retain  and  to  manage  charity  property,  even  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  their  doin^  so  involves  a  great  waste  of  money  and  an  administration  which  is 
less  efficient  than  it  might  be,  because  isolated  aiid  unconnected  with  that  of  other 
diarities  in  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  area.  This  assumption  liie  Public  Bill  alto* 
gether  denies.  It  holds  that  a  trustee  is  a  quaH  public  official,  who  fills  his  office 
not  for  his  own  benefit  or  satisfaction,  but  for  the  good  of  the  trust ;  and  that  just 
as  the  Court  of  Chancery  woul4  never  permit  him  to  gain  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  trust,  so  he  must  be  williug  to  be  superseded  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
objects  of  the  trust  will  be  better  attained  thereby.  If  it  should  appear  that  ten,  or  even 
five,  per  cent,  of  the  charitable  revenues  of  the  City  would  be  saved^  and  those  increased 
revenues  far  more  efficiently  employed  by  substituting  one  body  of  trustees  for,  say,  100 
bodies,  then  according  to  the  view  of  the  Public  Bill,  me  100  bodies  must  not  claim  to  be 
continued  merely  because  some  among  them  desire  it.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  or  dignity 
of  the  wealthy  trustee  that  is  to  be  considered  where  a  charity  is  in  question,  but  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  for  whom  the  charity  was  designed  by  the  founder.  He  did  not 
think  of  the  trustees ;  he  thought  of  the  poor ;  he  regarded  the  trustee  as  the  Court 
regards  him,  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  trustee  exists  for  the 
sue  of  the  trust,  not  the  trust  fbr  the  sake  of  the  trustee. 

The  second  assumption  of  the  Private  Bill  is,  that  the  City  parishes  are  stiU  what  they 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thickly  peopled  little  areas,  living  communities,  where  rich  and 
poor  dwelt  side  bv  side,  associatea  by  the  bond  of  a  common  worship  in  the   common 
church.     A  chanty  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  had  in  those  days  a  meaning  and  a 
reality.     The  poor  law  did  not  exist  (till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century) ;  apprentice- 
ship was  the  natural  way  of  giving  a  boy  a  chance  in  life ;  captives  were.languishing  in 
Barbary ;  there  was  a  population  which  could  listen  to  lectures  in  the  parish  church,  or 
send  its  children  to  a  pansh  school.     The  Private  Bill  seems  to  conceive  this  as  the  state 
of  a  modern  City  parish,  and  therefore  directs  the  charity  funds  to  be  applied  to  the 
''due   fulfilment,"    so    far    as  ''fitting    and  proper,"  of  these  ancient  purposes.     And 
even  in  admitting  that  the  surplus  funds  ougnt  to  be  applied  over  the  metropolis,  it 
so  ignores  the  relative  insignificance  of  these  parishes  with  their  50,000  residents,  as 
to  propose  that  they  shall  have  seven-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  new  Governing 
Boay,  although,  according  to  its  plan,  this  Body  is  not  to  administer  the  charities  in  the 
City,  but  onfy  through  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis.     And  twenty-nine  of  these  Members, 
more  "dian  a  half  of  the  whole,  are,  according  to  the  Private  BiU,  to  be  taken  from  the 
trustees  of  the  parishes.    The  Public  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises  the  patent  fact, 
that  these  parishes,  with  their  population,  sometimea  reckoned  l)y  tens  only,  are  no 
longer  realities,  but  phantoms,  mere  shadows   of  iheir   former    selves,   and   that   the 
representatives  and  successors   of  the  busy   crowd   that   filled  them  three   centuries 
ago  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  caretakers  who  sleep  at  the  top  of  a  huge   pile  of 
offices,  or  the  two  or  three  pauper  families  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  some  comer, 
tempted  to  it,  perhaps,  by  the  doles  which  the  parish  charities  provide,  but  in  the  vast 
labouring  population  all  round  the  ancient  City,  which  works  for  it,  which  is  the  sub- 
stratum, so  to  speak,  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes  who  own  its  propertv  and 
conduct  its  commerce.     It  also  reco^ises  that  some  of  the  objects  to  which  the  charity 
funds  have  been  applied  in  these  parishes  have  now  so  utterly  failed  there,  while  others 
have  been  so  clearly  proved  by  experience  to  be  mischievous,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
use  in   attempting   to  carry  them   out,  and   that   it  is    better  to   discover   modes  of 
application  which  will  be   truly  serviceable  to  the  poor.     In  other  words,  the  Public 
Bill  conceives  that  if  the  main  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  charities  was  to  do 
good  to  the   people   of  London,  and  especially  to  the  poorer   among    them,  a  system 
under  which  the  money  goes  to  a  mere  handnil  of  these  people,  and  does  at  least  as 
much  harm  as  good  to  that  handful,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  founder's 
wishes.     If  it  clings  to  the  letter,  it  neglects  or  perverts  the  spirit  of  his  directions. 
The  true  way  to  give  effect  to  his  purpose  is  to  seek  out  means  of  applying  his  gifts, 
which  wUl  again  reach  the  large  population  that  really  needs  them,  ana  will  confer  on 
them  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  material  benefits.      This  can  only  be  done  by  following 
them  out  of  the  City  into  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  by  abandoning  obsolete 
apprenticeships  and  pauperising  doles,  while  trying  to  bring  pure  and  elevating  pleasures 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor ;    to  give  their  chilaren  better  opportunities  for  rising  in 
the  world ;  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of  thrift ;  to  carrv  the  innuences  and  the  ministers 
of  religion  into  spots  where  ecclesiastical  endowments  ana  private  liberality  have  failed  to 
suflSciently  supply  them.     The  Public  Bill,  therefore,  while  directing  the  Commissioners 
to  provide  for  all  such  of  the  existing  objects  in  the  City  parishes  as  are  still  really  bene- 
ficial, contemplates  the  application  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  to  the  needs, 
ecclesiastical  and  charitable,  of  the  Metropolis  generally.      And  while  the  terms  of  the 
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Private  Bill  are  so  vague  as  to  raise  doubt  and  invite  litigation,  the  instructions  which  the 
Public  Bill  ^ves  to  the  Commissioners  are  clear  and  expUcit^  because  based  on  an 
intelligible  principle. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  matter  is  one  to  be  dealt  with  rather  by 
a  Public  than  bv  a  Private  Bill,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  Firstly,  the  preparing  and 

{)as8ing  of  the  former  imposes  no  pecuniary  charge  on  the  charitable  funds,  such  as  the 
atter  proposes  to  throw  upon  them.  It  is  hard  to  discover  any  reason  why  the  Private 
Bill  should  have  been  brought  in  at  all.  Notice  was  given  at  the  end  of' last  Session, 
and  again  in  November  last,  by  advertisement,  that  a  !rublic  Bill  would  be  introduced 
dealing  with  the  subject ;  and  sdl  that  the  Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill  seek  to  effect 
could  have  been  effected  equally  well  either  by  their  proposing  Amendments  in  the  Public 
Bill,  or  by  their  bringing  in  a  Public  BUI  of  their  own.  Secondly,  the  things 
which  both  Bills  propose  to  do  are  things  which,  have  always  been  done  and  ought 
to  be  done,  it  may  almost  be  said,  can  only  be  done,  by  a  Public  Bill.  The  appointment 
of  Commissioners  with  such  large  powers  as  both  Bills  give  them,  the  powers  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  the  dealing  with  vast  and  increasing  public  revenues,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^  new  and  important  public  body  for  the  whole  Metropolis,  the  suspension  for  a 
period  of  some  years  of  the  action  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice*  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion, these  are  matters  totally  beyond  the  scope  of  Private  Bill  legislation.  To  deal 
with  them  by  a  Private  Bill  would  be  to  violate  long-established  usage,  and  to  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  future. 
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[N.B.—Jn  this  Index  the  Figures  foUowiag  the  Nemes  of  the  Witnesees,  and  those  in  the 
Analysis  of  Eyidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Qvestieni  in  the  Eyidenoe;  and 
the  Nnmerab  following  App.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix.] 


ACCOUNTS.     Considerable  delay  in  the  present  year  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  some 
of  the  City  charities  in  sending  in  their  accounis  to  the  Charity  Commission;  in  many 

cases  the  accounts  are  rendered  regularly,  Longley^T^%.  2876, 2877 Obligation  dpon 

all  the  charities  in  the  kingdom  to  send  annaaf  accounts  to  the  Charity  Commission, 
ib.  3762. 

Administration  of  Charities.    See  Management  and  Administration. 

Antiquity  of'  Charitiee.     Antiquity  of  the  charities  not  only  in  the  City  of  London  but  in 
provincial  towns  and  in  some  country  places,  Longley  sSgib-sBAg. 

Apprenticeships.     Misapplication  of  funds  in  connection  with  bequests  for  apprenticeships, 
Pell  ^164. 

Appropriation  of  Income.     Approval   of  the  pn>vi8ton  in  the   Public  Bill  rather  than  of 
tnat  in  the  Private  Bill,  as  to  the  objects  to  which  the  income  is  to  be  applied,  Longley 

2788-2790 Further  powers  required  in  dealing  with  the  charities  beyond  the  limits 

laid  down  by  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres;  ib.  291 1-2914. 

See  also  Area  of  Benefit.  Churches,  ^c«  Clerks.  Dinners.  Doles. 

Education.        Misapplication  of  Funds.         Open  Spaces  and  Recreation  Grounds. 
Parish  Property.  Pensions.  Religious  Instruction.  Roman  Catholics. 

Surplus  Income. 

Area  of  Benefit  {Appropriation  of  Funds): 

Argument  that  in  dealing  with  tlie  charity  property  of  any  parish  preference  should  be 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  any  resident  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  and  in  the  second 

place,  to  any  resident  inhabitant  of  the  City  of  London,  Pearce  44-57 Proposal 

generally  in  the  City  Bill  that  preference  be  given  to  the  City  area  in  the  appropriation 

of  the  funds,  t£.  190-204*  216-220 Regard  to  be  had  in  the  appropriation  of  the 

funds  firstly  to  paupers  within  the  City,  then  to  the  poor  outside  connected  with  the 
people  regularly  employed  within  the  City  area,  the  metropolis  generally  being  also 
entitled  to  benent,  ib.  193-204*  216-220. 

Further  approval  of  the  benefits  from  the  charities  being  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  preference  being  giyen  to  those  employed  in  the  City,  Pearce 

225,  226 Grounds  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  City  parishes  other  than  any 

parish  from  which  a  fund  comes,  should  have  a  preference  over  outside  parishes  in  the 

application  of  the  surplus  of  such   fund,  ib.  575-601 Limited  sense  in  which  the 

parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate^  l^as  a  preferential  claim  to  St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  as 
regards  any  surplus  fund  from  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  ib.  582-601. 

Preference  for  the  Trustees'  Bill  as  compared  with  the  Public  Bill,  not  only  as  regards 
the  future  management  of  the  property,  but  as  giving  to  City  parishes  generally  a  claim 

to  the  surplus  income  before  outside  parishes  can  be  benefited,  Baggallay  931-939 

Objection  to  the  large  area  and  the  numerous  purposes  comprised  in  the  Public  Bill  as 
regards  the  application  of  the  charity  funds,  ib.  951-953* 

Evidence  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  advocating  that  City  parishes  generally  should 

have  a  preferential  claim  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  in  respect  of  any  surplus  income 
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Area  of  Benefit  (Appropriation  of  jPc7nd5)— continued. 

of  the  City  parishes,  Fre$1\field  1207-1235 Approval  of  some  provision  being  intro- 
duced into  the  City  Bill,  t<»  meet  the  case  of  persons  working  in  the  City  by  day  but  not 
resident  in  it^  tb.  1256-1258— —Opinion  further  expressed  that  those  who  work  in  the 
City  should  have  a  preference  to  participation  in  the  surplus  after  those  who  are  resident, 
il.  1402- 1404* 

Evidence  with  further  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  those  employed  in  the  City  but 
not  resident  therein,  should  participate  in  the  funds  or  in  the  surplus  available,  Freskfidd 
1603-1616— —Acceptance  by  witness  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
that  part  of  the  funds  should  be  applied  outside  the  City  ;  preference  is  not  given  by  the 
Bill  to  those  working  in  the  City,  though  personally  witness  would  approve  such  pre- 
ference, lb.  1655,  1656.  1713-1725. 

Conclusion  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  would  under  the  Private  Bill  go  outside 
the  City,  though  wituess  submits  that  the  City  has  a  prior  claim  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis,  Fresf{fUld  1661-1679. 

Strong  advocacy  of  the  retention  in  Clause  5  of  tlie  Private  Bill  of  the  words  '^  such 

as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied  to  such  purposes,''  Phillips  1865, 1866 

Expediency  of  preference  being  given  to  those  applicants  who  are  mside  the  City  as 

compared  with  those  outside,  ib.  1 905-1  gog Reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 

charity  funds  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  provident  institutions,  some  of  which  are  outside  the 
City,  t*.  1922-1 92g. 

Exception  taken  to  the  preference  proposed  to  be  given  under  Section  12  of  the  Private 
Bill  to  inhabitants  of  the  City,  Lungley  2768. 

Opinion  that  the  wants  of  the  City  poor  should  be  satisfied  before  any  application  of 
the  charities  outside  the  City,  Fleming  3o6g-3o82«  311 6. 

Preference  for  the  Public  Bill  over  the  Private  Bill  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
latter  there  are  many  loopholes  for  escape  as  reeards  the  utilisation  of  the  charities  and 
their  diffusion  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  Mibnan  2g73-2g76. 

Conclusions  submitted  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  favour  of  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  over 
an  extended  area^  instead  of  being  limited  to  City  parishes,  App»  258,  25g» 

See  also  Border  Parishes.        Local  Claims. 

Attorney  General  y.  Webster.  Attention  of  witness  called  to  the  case  of  the  Attorney 
General  v.  Webster,  in  which  it  was  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  that  there  could 
not  be. a  valid  trust  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  parishioners  without  its  being  charitable; 
dissent  from  this  view,  Freshjield  1460-1480. 

Audit  of  Accounts.  Provision  in  Section  D  of  Clause  12  of  the  City  Bill  as  to  annual 
public  audit,  this  being  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  Pearce  44. 


B. 

Baagallajfj  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  merchant  in  the  parish  of 
St*   Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  has  been  lor  several  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 

estates  of  the  parish,  746-754 He  has  been  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  and  has 

taken  a  great  interest  in  the  management  of  the  estates  and  the  application  of  the  charity 
funds,  766-769- 

Income  of  40/.  or  50/.  derived  from  a  charity  poor  fund  in  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanburv, 
whilst  the  parish  possess  also  some  non-cliaritable  property,  comprising  houses  in 
Aldermiinbury  and  Love-lane,  producing  from    i,20oZ.  to   1,300/.   a  year,  760,  761. 

850-85g Expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  parish  property  in   supporting  the 

church,  paying  the  incumbent,  the  overseers  (in  diminution  of  the  rates),  the  vestry 
clerk,  &c.,  762-76g.  773.  7g8-8oo.  812-821.  880. 

Very  small  number  of  houses  and  small  population  in  the  parish ;  tendency  to  a 
diminution  of  the  sleeping  population,  though  the  day  population  has  increased,  770-772, 

802-806.  829-835 Exceedingly  economical  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  parish  ; 

average  of  about  20Z.  a  year  for  management  expenses  during  four  years  when  witness 
was  churchwarden  from  i860  to  1864;  773-775«  837-842. 

Actiye  part  taken  by  witness,  as  a  trustee,  in  the  promotion  of  tlie  Private  or  City 
Bill ;  invitation  sent  to  each  parish  to  be  represented  by  a  trustee,  the  scheme  for  the 

Bill  having  been  prepared  by  an  executive  committee  of  the  trustees,  776,  777 

Prelerence  for  the  Private  as  compared  with  the  Public  Bill,  witness  submitting  that  ihe 
latter  will  not  work  well  and  will  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  charities,  778,  77g. 
822-825. 

Small  amount  of  the  total  income  of  witness*  parish  which  is  available  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  parish  estates  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a 

charity. 
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Boffgallajf,  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

•  charity,  and   were  originally  purchai^ed  for   the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  at  larore, 

781-797.  860-866 Average  attendance  of  t^n  or  twelve  members  of  the  vestry  when 

the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  under  consideration,  H07-81 1.  928-930 Possible 

effect  of  the  City  Bill  that  the  income  would  no  longer  be  so  largely  available  for  the 
support  of  the  church  and  of  the  incumbent;  witness  believes,  however,  that  under  either 
Bill  the  parish  can  establish  it^  clnim  to  the  property,  and  its  right  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
vestry  may  determine,  815-819.  881  et  seq. 

Advantage  under  the  City  Bill  in  so  far  as  the  local  trustees  are  to  retain  the  manage* 

mentof  the  property,  822-024 Approval  of  the  new  representative  body  under  the 

Private  Bill  rather  than  of  that  under  the  Public  Bill,  825. 

Large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  houses  or  parish  property  in  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury,  since  first  purchased,  826-828.  856-859 Important  improvements  in  the  parish 

and  lai-ge  increase  of  the  rateable  value,  though  the  sleeping  population  has  diminished, 
829-836. 

Inability  of  witness)  to  explain  why  the  vestry  of  his  parish  declined  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners;  this  wa^  probably  due  to  the  charity  fund  being  so  very 

small,  843-849.  954 Further  particulars  relaiive  to  the  property  of  the  parish,  the 

income  therefrom,  and  the  application  thereof,  850-880 Witness  repeats  that  the  non- 
charity  property  belongs  to  ibe  parishioners  or  householders,  and  that  the  vestry  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  deal  with  it  as  they  have  done,  860-866.  895-911.  931-947* 

Information  as  to  Benn's  Gift  and  other  small  properties  which  make  up  30/.  a  year 

or  so,  applicable  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  867-879 Very  few  objects  lor  charity  in 

the  parish,  there  being  only  about  six  poor,  892-894.  939. 

Preference  for  the  Trustees'  Bill  as  compared  with  the  Public  Bill,  not  only  as  regards 
the  future  manage^ient  pf  the  property,  but  as  giving  to  City  parishes  generally  a  cluim 
to  the  surplus  income  before  outside  parishes  can  be  benefited,  dS^'dSQ Claim  to  the 

•  application  of  the  income  from  the  parish  property  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  in  reduction 
ol  the  rates,  as  by  payment  to  the  overseers,  940-947. 

Willingness  of  witness  to  relinquish  his  position  hs  trustee  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

objects  of  the  trust  would   be  benefited  under  a  different  administration,  948-950 

Objection  to  the  laru:e  area  and  the  numerous  purposes  comprised  in  the  Public  Bill  as 
regards  the  application  of  the  charity  funds,  951-953. 

Benn*s  Gift  {St.  Mary^  AUtermanbury).     See  St,  Mary,  Aldermanbury. 

Border  Parishes  (Joint  Parochial  Charities).  Necessity  for  the  provision  in  Sub-section  B 
ot  Clause  2  of  the  City  Bill  for  saving  the  rights  of  any  parish,  part  of  which  is  situate 
without  the  boundary  of  the  City ;  several  instances  of  such  parishes,  such  as  St.  Luke's, 
Middlesex,  St.  Andrew,  Uoibom,  &c.,  Pearce  36-43. 

Brodrick,  Mr.  Grounds  upon  which  witness  put  down  the  name  of  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the 
circular  of  5th  Januaiy  as  representing  his  parish;  the  name  was  subsequently  struck 
out,  Pearce  484-493. 

Bryce,  Mr.  (Member  of  the  Committee).  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Bryce  containing  explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  City  charities,  the  varying  pro- 
posals on  the  subject  in  the  Public  Bill  and  in  the  Private  Bill,  and  setting  forth  numerous 
reasons  for  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter,  App.  253-259. 


Camden  Trustees.  Importance  of  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  Caniden 
Trustees  as  regards  the  administration  of  chaiity  funds.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2554-2556; 
Longley  2751,2752. 

C/iaritable  Bequests.  Inexpediency  of  persons  being  allowed  to  devote  money  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  years  to  a  particular  object ;  suggestion  that  charitable  bequests  be 
subject  to  Parhamentary  revision  after  a  period  of  years,  Pell  2209-2212.  2306-2317. 

Charity  Commissioners: 

1.  Views  of  Promoters  of  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  Action  of  the  Charity 

Commissioners  in  connection  with  City  Charities. 

2.  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner's  upon  the  Question  of  their 

inquiring  into  and  completing  Schemes  for  the  City  Charities^  as  well  as 
upon  the  Question  of  subsequent  Supervision. 

3.  Increase  of  Staff  necessary,  aifd  increase  of  Cost  if  the  Worh  in  Question 

be  entrusted  to  the  Charity  Commissiom 

4.  Generally  as  to  the  Powers  of  the  Commissioners. 

5.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  utilising  the  Commission  for  the 

Purposes  of  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill. 
205.  L  L  3  1.   Views 
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Charity  Commissioners — contiDaeci. 

1.   View9  rf  Promoters  ef  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  Acticn  of  the  Charity  Cammis- 
sianers  in  connection  with  City  Charities : 

Proposai  in  the  City  Bill,  but  not  in  the  Public  Bill,  for  the  eveniual  transfer  to  the 

Charity   Commission  of  the   powers     of  the  temporary   Commission,  Pearce  31 

Recommendation  in  the  City  Bill,  but  not  in  the  Public  Bill,  that  one  of  the  Charity 
ConuDisNioners  shall  be  one  of  the  new  Commissioners ;  proposal  aUo  by  the  Royal 
Commission  that  one  of  the  staff  of  the  former  Commission  shall  be  a  Commissioner, 
».22«, -243.  231-234. 

Personal  opinion  of  witness  that  it  would  not  be  any  ^rreat  misfortune  if  the  whole  of 
the  charities  were  divided  amons:  the  present  recipients,  and  if  the  Charity  Commissioners 

found  their  occupation  gone,  Pearce  259-263 Great  facilities  afforded  to  witness  by 

the  Commissioners  in  refeFence  to  the  promotion  of  schemes  for  dealing  witli  jthe  City 
charities ;  extent  and  character  of  his  communication  with  the  Commissioners  as  regards 
the  Bill  promoted  by  the  trustees,  ih,  26«S-287. 

Action  of  witness,  as  a  promoter  of  the  Private  Bill,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioner^,  FreshfieU  1296-1298 Circum- 
stance of  schemes  not  having  been  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  for  City 
Chitrities,  ib.  1304-1306— —Dissent  from  the  view  of  the  Commissioaers  that  ihe  altered 
circumsiancfs  of  the  to*  ality  justify  the  re*appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  to  new 
charituble  uses,  ib.  i6o2« 

Decided  objection  to  the  manftgement  being  vested  entirely  in  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners; great  delay  and  expense  in  such  case  before  the  charities  g^enerally  are  dealt 
with  in  a  complete  and  beneficial  manner.  Philips  2i30-*ai32. 

2»  Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Question  of  their 
inquiring  into  and  completing  Schemes  for  the  City  Charities^  4U  well  as  upon 
the  Question  of  subsequent  Supervision : 

Evident  e  to  the  effect  that  the  Charity  C(>mmission  are  perfectly  competent,  with  some 
increase  of  staff,  to  deal   uith  the  City  charities,  and  to  make  inquiries  and  frame 

schemes.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2438-2453.  2476-2477*  3609i.«5io.  2521 Great  number 

of  charities  now  under  the  Commissioners  and  very  large  income  represented  ;  the  addi- 
tion of  ihe  City  charitif-s  when  tlie  schemes  are  completed  would  not  involve  any  per- 
manent increase  of  staff,  ib,  2453-2456.  2475-2484. 

Greater  eflScieney  and  economy  by  using  the  machinery  of  the  Charity  Commission 
as  regards  the  City  charities,  than  by  means  of  a  new  Commission  as  proposed  by  the 

Bills  before  the  Committee,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2520 Saving  of  much  time  by  entrust 

ing  the  work  of  inquiry  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  instead  of  by  appointing  a  new 

Commission,  ih,  2533-2535 Veiy  satistactorv  results  from  the  fusion  of  the  Endowed 

Schools  Commission  with  the  Charity  Commission,  ib.  2536-2539.  2549,  2550. 

Opinion  expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  James  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  Charily  Commission  in  the  administration  of  cha- 
rities, Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2540-2545 Serious  interference    with  the  business  of  the 

Charity  Commission  if  constantly  applied  to  for  copies  of  documents,  &o.,  wanted  by  a 

kindred  Commission,  ib.  2548 There  is  no  proposition  whatever  for  handing  over  the 

funds  to  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners,  ib.  2587,  2588. 

Conclusion  further  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Charity  Commission  bein^  strengthened, 
so  as  to  make  full  inquiry  and  frame  schemes,  rather  than  of  tlie  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Commission,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2644-2658. 

Experience  of  witness  as  one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  since  1874  ;  he  concurs 

fenerally  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Longley  2693-2695 
'ai'ility  in  the  eventual  conduct  of  the  business  after  the  schemes  have  been  framed,  the 
chief  work  being  in  connection  with  the  preliminary  inquiries,  ib.  2735-2743  —  Less 
lime  nt-cessary  for  inquiry,  &c.,  by  entrusting  the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission,  rein- 
forced, than  by  appointing  a  separate  commission,  ib.  2821-2823. 

3.  Increase  of  Staff  necessary,  and  increase  of  Cost  if  the  Work  in  Question  be 
entrusted  to  the  Charity  Commission : 

Competency  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  inquire  into  and  complete  schemes  for  the 
City  chanties  generally  in  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  if  the  Commission  be 
temporarily  strengthened  by  two  additional  Commissioners,  and  by  three  or  four  inspec- 
tors as  Assistant  Commissioners,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2438-2453.  2475-2477.  2509,  2510. 
2521 -^-Opinion  that  the  necessary  increase  of  staff  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
three  years  or  so  would  be  less  than  the  staff  proposed  either  by  tire  Public  Bill  or  the  Private 
Bill;  necessity  under  either  Bill  of  making  inquiries  through  inspectors  or  similar 
officials,  i&.  2442-2446— -Whilst  the  preliminary  inquiries  were  being:  made  only  one 
extra  Commissioner  would  be  required,  another  being  wanted  when  the  new  schemes 
were  being  framed,  ib.  2443.  2510.  2521. 

Facility 
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Charity  Commissioners — continued. 

3.  Increoie  of  Staff  necessary y  and  increase  of  Cost,  ^e.— continued. 

Facility  of  the  Charity  Commigsioners  wiih  some  extension  of  their  powers,  for  dealing 
with  the  City  charities;  very  competent  and  experienced  staff  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners or  inspectors^  «vailable  for  the  work,  Sir  5.  Fitzgerald  2574-2576.  26(11-2610 

Necessity  of  provision  being  made  for  defraying  out  of  the  charities  the  expenses  of 

the  Cliarity  Commission  in  respect  of  increased  staff^  ib.  2603-2613. 

Eniire  efficiency  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Commission  for  conducting  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  City  cha rities ;  small  increase  of  staff  necessary,  ioiigfcy  2726-2730 

Wont  of  an  additional  Commissioner  in  the  first  instance,  till  the  schemes  have  been 

framed,  ib.  2744. 

Difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  cost  thrown  on  the  Commission  by  the  business  in 
question;  approval  of  the  cost  of  the  increased  staff  being  paid  out  of  the  City  charities, 

Longley  2745-2748 Difficulty  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  being  chars^ed 

to  the  chaiiiies  generally  throughout  the  country,  ib.   2844-2847 Question  further 

considered  whether  the  expense  to  the  Commission  in  respect  of  the  City  charities  should 
fall  upon  the  charities,  ib.  2878-2888. 

4.  Generally  as  to  the  Powers  of  the  Commissioners : 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  no  power  of  initiating  proceedings  in  respect  of  cha- 
rities in  London  or  elsewhere,  or  of  uniting;  charities  in  differeot  localities,  save  a 
scheme  has  been  applied  for  by  the  trustees.  Sir  S,  Fitzgerald  2434-2437,  2465-2468 
Extension  of  jurisdiction  required  by  the  Conimissioners  in  order  to  deal  compre- 
hensively with  the  City  charities,  ib.  2485 Absence  of  any  such  power  in  the  Com- 
missioners in  respect  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  as  is  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 
private  Bill,  ib.  2492-2496. 

Power  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  evmt  of  illeiial  or  improper  application  of 
charities  to  certify  a  case  to  the  Attorney  General  upt>n  which- to  take  action  ;  the  Com- 
missioners have  no  direct  power  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2577- 

25H4.  2589-259I Considerable  power  proposed  to  be  iiiven  as  regards  expenditure  by 

a  Bill  which  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  1881,  but  which  there  was  not  time 

.   to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons,  ib.  2584 Sufficiency  of  a  transfer  to  the 

Charity  Comujissioners  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  present  Bills  to  the 
new  Commissiimers  suggested  therein,  ib.  2642,  2643. 

Want  of  increased  powers  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  if  entrusted  with  the  work 
proposed  by  the  present  Bills  to  be  thrown  in  the  temporary  Commission ;  necessity 
more  especially  of  a  power  to  initiate  inquiry,  Longley  2y 2 ^^  2726.  2731-2734.  2772 
Circumstance  of  Parliament  having  hitherto  dechned  to  give  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners a  power  of  initiating  inquiry  into  chanties  generally;  expediency  of  such  power, 

ib.  2830-2833 Reference  to  some  former  Bills  proposing  to  transfer  powers  fiom  the 

Court  of  Chancery  to  the. Charity  Commissioners,  these  Bills  not  having  become  law,  ib. 
2834-2838. 

Expediency  of  full  pov^er  in  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  appointment  of  trustees  of 
the  charities ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  present  powers  and  practice  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  regards  the  appointment  of  trustees,  Lougley  2864-2875. 

5.  Conclusion  of  the   Committee  in  faxour  of  utilising  the  Commission  for  fhe 

Purposes  of  the  Parochial  Charities  {London)  Bill: 

Motion  made  in  the  Committee,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four,  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  be  the  executive  body  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parochial  Charities 
(Liondon)  Bill,  Bep.  xi. 

See  also  Official  Trustee,         Schemes. 

Ckrisfs  Hospital.  Petition  presented  on  the  piart  of  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital 
against  each  of  the  Bills  before  the  Committee,  Bep.  iv,  v. 

Statement  upon  the  question  of  the  Public  Bill  affecting   the  charities  of  Christ's 

Hospital,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2624-2630 Opinion  that  any  sums  paid  over  by  the 

Governors  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  trustees  of  parochial  charities  would  come  under 
the  Public  Bill,  ib.  2626. 

Representations  by  counsel  for  the  Gi>vernor8  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  support  of  an 

amended  definiiion  of  a  "  parochial   charity,"  p.  237 Also   in  support  of  certain 

clauses  for  the  protection  of  the  Hospital,  p.  238. 

Church  Sites.  Unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
sites  of  the  City  churches  have  been  applied  to  church  purposes  elsewhere,  Freshfield 
1626-1629. 

Churches  f  Maintenance,  Divine  Service,  ^c.J.     Provision  in  the  City  Bill,  in  accordance 

with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  ecclesiastical  charity  property  shall 

205.  L  L  4.  include 
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Churches  {Maintenance,  Divine  Service,  ^c.)— continued. 

include  money  for  maimenance  and  repair  of  tlie  fittings  or  ornaments  of  ecclesiastical 

buildings,  or  the  maimenance  of  Divine  service  therein,  Pearce  31,  3^ Grounds  for 

a  statement  by  witness  as  to  the  probable  disuse  of  some  of  the  parish  churches  under 

the  action  of  the  proposed  temporary  Com  mission,  Freshfeld  1352-1355 Importance 

attached  to  the  maintenance  01  the  parochiril  system,  and  of  separate  churches,  though 
the  attendance  in  some  of  the  City  cnurches  on  Sunday  may  not  be  more  than  twenty,  if 
so  much,  Phillips  1836-1842.  1955-1967. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  in  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  funds.  City  churches 
should  have  a  preference  over  those  outside,  as  regards  maintenance,  &c.,  even  though 
the  funds  hitherto  applied  to  the  former  may  not  be  of  a  strictly  e<  clesiastical  character, 
Milman  2950-2960— Expedi#*ncy  of  continued  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  church 
services,  &c.,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  incumbents,  even  though  this  application 
may  not  have  been  made  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  ib,  2961-2963. 

Further  consideration  of  the  proposed  continuance  of  aid  for  church  services,  &c., 
during  the  life  of  present  incumbents  in  the  case  of  particular  churches,  even  though  not 
strictly  justifiuble  in  a  leL>al  sensf,  Milman  2984-2989. 

ChurchuHirdeiis.     See  Trustees  of  Churches,  ^c. 

City  of  London.     See  Area  of  Benefit.         Corporation  of  London. 

Clergy  (City  ofLondtm).  Extent  to  which  the  trustees  of  the  charities  can  be  said  to  re- 
present the  clergy  of  the  different  parishes,  Piparce  643-640 Explanation  as  to  witness 

not  having  invited  the  clergy  to  the  meetings  of  the  chnrchwardfens  which  led  to  the 

promotion  to  the  City  or  Private  Bill,  Freshfield  1121-1139.    1356-1359 Action  of 

the  City  clergy  in  support  rather  of  the  Bill  of  Professor  firyce  than  of  the  Private  Bill, 
ib.  1360-1364. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  clergy  not  having  been 
asked  to  act  with  the  churchwardens  as  trustees  in  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the 

preparation  of  the   Private  Hill,  Freshfield   1567-1572 Frequent  attendance  of  the 

clergy  in  the  parishes,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  resident  therein,  PAt7/ip«  1959*1961. 

Disposition  shown  by  incumbents  in  the  City  to  aid.  in  a  reform  of  the  charities, 
Longley  2902-2904-^^  Approval  by  the  City  clergy  of  the  governing  body  as  provided 
by  the   Public  Bill,  the   number  prepared  being  ample;  slight  modiHcation  suggested, 

Milman  2949  3006- Opinion  that  there  is  no  protection  given  by  the  Private  Bill  to  the 

interests  of  the  clergy  which  is  not  equally  given  by  the  Public  Bill,  ib.  2967-2972. 

See  also  Churches,  jfc.         Sion  College. 

Clerks.  Reference  to  poor  clerks  in  the  City  as  in  many  cases  being  weU  deserving  of 
assistance  fr«»m  the  surplus  of  the  charities,  Freshfield  1224-1235— ^Respects  in 
which  some  clerks  are  fit  objects  for  the  application  of  the  funds,  as  in  the  form  of  facilities 
for  sending  their  b(»ys  to  middle-class  schools,  ib.  1286-1289. 

Civil  Parishes  {City  of  London).  Great  advantage  if  there  were  an  amalgamation  of  civil 
parishes  in  the  City  for  administrative  purposes,  Longley  2824-2829. 

Colemanrsireet  Schools.  Particulars  relative  to  the  Coleman«street  Ward  Schools,  the 
endowment  and  voluntHry  subscriptions  by  which  supported,  and  the  number  of  children 

educated  and  partly  fed^  Freshfield  975-984 Gratuitous  education  and  clothing  of 

some  of  these  children  whilst  others  pay,  ib.  975.  9H3 Provision  of  dinners  for  these 

children  by  witness  and  others,  he  being  one  of  the  official  committee  of  the  schools,  ib. 
977.  978. 

Commission  of  Isquiry,  ^c: 

1.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Number  of  Commissioners  and  the  Mode  of  Election 

or  Nomination. 

2.  Mode  of  Payment  of  Commissioners, 

3.  Powers. 

4.  Question  between   the    Utilisation   of  the   Charity    Commission   and  the 

appointment  of  a  Temporary  Commission. 

1.  Suggestions  as  to  tlie  Number  of  Commissioners  and  the  Mode  of  Election  or 
Nomination : 

Views  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  two 

Commissioners  in  the  City  Bill,  Pearce  31 Advantage  in  the  new  Commissioners 

being  elected  by  persons  on  the  municipal  list,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  ballot  by  those 

on  the  Parliamentary  Register,  ib.  56 Suggestion   that  (until  there  be  a  new  muni- 

cipaliiy  for  London)  the  members  of  the  district  boards  and  vestries  appointed  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  in  each  borough  be  invited  to  select  two  Com- 
missioners as  representatives  of  each  of  the  nine  borouglis,  ib.  224. 

Proposal 
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CoMMissfON  OF  Inquiry,  ^-c.— continued. 

1.  SuffgegtioRS  as  to  the  Number  of  Commissioners,  ifc. — continued. 

Proposal  in  the  original  scheme  for  the  City  Bill  that  there  should  be  but  lliree  Com- 
missioners, the  number  now  proposed  being  Rye,  Fresl^eld  1365-1368 Consideration 

of  the  objection  that  by  the  proposed  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  there 

would  be  a  majority  representing;  the  City  parishes,  ib.  1370-1376 Examination  as 

to  the  constitution  of  the  meeting  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  two  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners should  be  elected  by  the  trustees  or  representatives  of  the  parishes,  ib.  1438- 
1421. 

Satisfaction  expected  to  be  given  by  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  be  nominated  on 

the  first  part  of  the  City  trustees,  Freshfield  1731-1735 Several  grounds  upon  which 

it  is  proposed  to  have  a  Commission  of  five  members  instead  of  three,  ib.  1759. 

Proposal  by  the  Public  Bill  that  there  should  be  three  Commissioners,  whilst  the 
Private  Bill  proposes  that  there  should  be  five ;  preference  for  the  latter  number,  Phillips 

iggg Undue  extent  to  which  the  Public  Bill  proposes  that  one  Commissioner  may 

act  as  a  quorum,  these  being  required  by  the  Private  bill ;  important  advantage  of  the 
latter  number  as  regards  the  question  of  appeal,  ib.  1859-1864. 

Grounds  for  justifying  the  nomination  of  two  trustees  or  churchwardens  as  Com- 
miBsioners,  though  not  having  any  technical  knowledge  upon  legal  questions  which  might 

come  before  them,  Phillips  2034-2039 Opinion  that  the  five  Commissioners  under  the 

Private  Bill  would  in  twelve  months  be  able  to  frame  schemes  for  the  management  of 
the  charities,  whilst  two  years  would  probably  be  required  by  the  three  Commissioners 
under  the  Public  Bill,  ib.  2127-2129. 

Preference  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill  before  the 

Committee  to  that  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  P(ff// 2154-2157 Importance  of  a 

legal  element  on  the  Commission,  ib.  2156. 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  tiie  Commission  as  proposed  by  the  City  Bill  would  be 
less  independent  than  that  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  under  which  three  Commissioners 

are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Pell  2318-2325 Conformity  S(  the  Private  Bill 

to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  one  of  the  new  Com- 
mission being  a  member  of  the   Charity  Commission,  ib.  2399-2405 Approval  of 

three  Commissioners,  including  one  legal  Commissioner,  rather  than  of  a  Commission  of 
five,  comprising  two  legal  members,  ib.  2406-2421. 

Advantage  of  the  nomination  of  Commissioners  by  the  Crown  exclusively,  as  proposed 
by  the  Public  Bill>  instead  of  only  some  being  so  nominated  as  proposed  by  the  Private 
Bill,  Atr  6\  Fitzgerald  2524-2527, 

Contemplated  appointment  of  four  unpaid  Commissioners,  including  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  addition  to  three  paid  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  3filman  3022, 

30«3- 

2.  Mode  of  Payment  of  Commissioners  : 

y\ 
id 
1432. 

3.  Powers: 
Omission  from  the  City  Bill  of  any  clause  similiar  to  Clause  17  of  the  Public  Bill, 

whereby  the  Commissioners  have  unduly  wide  powers  in  dealing  with  charity  property, 

Pearce  48 Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  discretion  proposed  to  be  left  in  the  new 

Commissioners  in  the  application  of  the  funds  to  charitable  objects,  with  direct  reference 
to  the  intention  of  the  original  donors ;  difference  between  the  two  Bills  in  this  respect, 
ib.  566-574. 

Approval  of  power  in  the  Commission  to  compel  the  trustees  to  take  action  with  a 
view  to  the  framing  of  schemes ;  witness  does  not  howerer  apprehend  any  difficulty  on 
this  score,  Freshfield  1301-1303. 

4.  Question  between  the  Utilisation  of  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Temporary  Commission: 

Preference  for  an  independent  Commission  to  deal  with  the  City  charities,  rather  than 
for  empowering  the  Charity  Commission  to  make  inquiry  and  frame  schemes,  Fres\field 
1299.  1300 -——Further  consideration  required  by  witness  before  offering  a  decided 
opinion  adverse  to  or  in  fevour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Commission,  ib.  1433-1442. 

Approval  of  the  temporary  Commission  provided  by  the  Public  Bill  rather  than  of  the 
Charity  Commission  as  the  body  to  make  inquiry.  Pell  2213,  2214. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commission,  properly  strengthened, 
rather  than  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  and  temporary  Commission,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald 
2438  et  seg. ;  2644-2058 ;  Longley  2726-2730.  2735-2748.  2821-2823. 

205.  M  M  •  Effect 


Opinion  that  the  Commissioners  should  be  paid  by  fees,  rather  than  by  salary  ;  question 
considered  hereon  as  to  the  cost  to  be  incurred  in  this  respect,  Freshfield  1369.  1421- 
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Commission  of  iNQUiRVylfc. — cominued, 

4.  Question  between  the  UtUuaHon  of  the  CharUy  Comtmstiony  ^. — continued* 

Efiiect  of  the  appointntent  of  a  new  Commission  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  supple- 
mentary Charity  Commiseion  for  the  City  of  London,  and  that  there  would  be  duality  of  • 
administration   productive   of  great  inconvenience.  Sir  SL  Fitzgerald  a546-3548-- — 
Objection  to  a  Charity  Commissioner  as  member  of  an  independent  Commission,  though 
this  would  be  preferable  to  a  Commissioner  without  any  experience,  ib.  2652-2658. 

Amendment  introduced  into  the  Public  Bill  by  the  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  be  the  executive  body  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  Bep.  xi» 

i^ee  also  Charity  Commission. 

Cofitpeusatian.  Expliination  and  support  of  the  claim  of  vestry  clerks  to  compensation, 
P«arc€  35,  135,  136.  264-267.  544-554— Avoidance  under  the  Private  Bill  of  the 
large  compensatory  claims  that  would  otherwise  arise  in  respect  of  the  application  of  the 

surplus  income,  ib.  684-686 Restriction  proposed  as  to  compensation  by  limiting  it  to 

the  lives  of  those  now  engaged  m  the  management,  ib.  700 Similar  provision  in  the 

Public  as  in  the  Private  Bill  as  regards  compensation  to   vestry  clerks  and  others,  ib. 
701. 

Examination  as  to  the  claim  of  witne^is  and  of  other  vestry  clerks  and  solicitois  to 
compensation,  the  Public  Bill  beisg  passed,  and  as  to  his  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  dealing  with  vested  interests,  PJdlUps  1868.  2002-2013. 

See  also  Salaries,  ^.      Vesied  JhtereHs. 

Corporation  of  LoTidon.     Opinion  that  the  Corporation  of  London  are  less  fitting  than  tlie 

City  trustees  to  represent  the  City  in  the  present  matter,  Pkarce  520-523 ChDundi 

for  the  statement  that  the  Corporation  have  petitioned  against  the  Private  Bill  in  order 

to  support  it,  ib.  524-532 Conclusion  that  the  petition  of  the  Corporation  is  more 

opposed  to  the  Ptiblie  thane  to  the  Prif«ie  Bill,  cB.  718-722. 

Extent  to  whicii  the  Corporation  of  London  represents  ratepayers  outside  the  City  as 
well  as  inside,  FhiUips  2051-2058. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  London  against  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill, 
Jbp.  iv Petition  also  against  tliC  Parockial  Charities  (London)  Bill,  B.  v. 

Cost  of  Management  Opinion  that  an  estimated  payment  of  10  per  cent»  of  the  income  of 
the  charities  in  ttalnries,  It^gal  expeasesy  &e.^  ia  much  too  high  an  eslamate,  Peevee  72-74 
-*— Dissent  from  the  view  thai  it  would  be  any  saving  of  expense  if  the  charities  of  the 
different  City  parishes  were  brought  into  one  large  trust  under  one  large  body  of  manage- 
ment; limited  knowledge  of  witness  as  to  the  present  management  expenses,  t&»  307- 

Cripplegate.     Stop  put  by   the  pending  legislation  to  the  reforms  contemplated  by  the 

trustees  in  Cripplegate  parish,  P^arce  71 Favourable  circumstances  of  Crippleeate 

parish  for  the  success  of  technical  education,  and  of  a  system  of  scholarships;  failure, 
however,  of  the  latter  system,  &  212,  213. 

Partial  cairying  out  of  the  scheme  for  St.  Giles*,  Cripplegate,  made  in  1877  5  diversion 
of  some  of  the  funds  in  this  case  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Old-street,  Longler^  ^^63* 
2855.2910. 

D. 

JDistners.  Instances  of  expenditnse  out  o£  the  fonda  of  the  charities  in  dinners  and  in  wine ; 
question  as  to  misapplication  being  necessarily  involved,  Fresl{field  1548-.1556. 

Doles.     Liability  to  abuse  in  connection   with  doles,    Preshfield   1189-1193- Careful 

inquiry  by  witness  when  persons  apply  to  become  recipients  of  charitable  gifts ;  checks 

upon  false  representation  on  theirpart,PAt7/tp5  1897-^1904 Visitation  of  the  recipients 

of  the  charities  from  time  to  lime  as  a  check  upon  misapplication  of  the  funds,  ib.  1910- 

Misciiievous  results  consequent  upon  the  large  stuns  ex|»ended  in  doles  and  pensions; 
iirounds  for  tliis  statement,  Pell  2164,  2165.  2173,  2174 Operation  of  doles  as  a  pre- 
mium upon  pauperism  and  in  reduction  of  wages,  ib.  2164.  2174. 

Livestigation  made  by  witness  into  the  question  of  doles ;  instances  of  persons  in  the 
City  deriving  a  better  income  from  parochial  relief  and  doles  than  they  could  expect  to 

make  by  honest  industry.  Pell  a2 15-221 9 Difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  doles  in 

the  City,  the  same  persons  sometimes  receiving  from  different  seis  of  trustees,  ib.  2234, 
^^Sd'^^'Oreater  cnauce  of  the  mischief  in  connection  with  doles  being  done  away  with 
under  the  Public  Bill  tlian  under  the  Private  Bill,  ib.  2422. 

Very 
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Very  decided  action  of  the  Charity  CommisBioners  in  the  divennm  oi  doleB  to  better 

uses  Aan  those  10  which  they  were  formerly  appKed,  Longley  2749-2752 Altered 

▼iewB  now  adopted  as  to  the  distribntion  of  charity  funds  in  doles,  &c.,  ib.  2860-9862. 

See  also  Raman  CathoKcs. 

E. 

Ecekncatical  Purposes.  Examination  as  to  the  modes  in  which  certain  midowments  not 
originally  of  an  educational  character  might  be  dealt  with;  reference  more  especially  to 
endowments  applied  for  many  years  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  Pecnre  172-189. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  continued 
application  of  funds  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  where  they  have  been  so  applied  for  a  long 
period,  Freshfield  1617-1625. 

Witness,  as  a  representative  on  the  committee  from  the  different  parishes  promoting 
the  Bill,  believes  that  the  parishioners  generally  desire  to  see  the  ecclesiastical  dirties 
fulfilled  out  of  the  charity  income  or  surplus  income,  Phillips  1812. 

Exception  taken  to  the  mere  fact  of  user  as  conclusive  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  any  charity;  several  instances  of  ecclesiastical  application  open  to  question.  P^// 2340* 
2347- 

Approval  of  tht^  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  recognising  lonu  user  as  raising  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  charities  had  been  established  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  Sir  S.  Fitz^ 
gerald  2529-2532. 

See  also  Churches^  tfc. 

Edueatien.  Opinion  in  the  City  favourable  to  the  application  of  the  charity  funds  to 
education ;  advantage  of  schools  for  a  cbas  of  children  above  those  provided  for  by  the 

London  School  Board,  Pearce  141-149 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  the 

funds  in  aid  of  technical  or  industrial  instruction,  ib,  145.  149. 

Further  evidence  favourable  to  application  of  the  parish  or  chanty  funds  to  a  higher 
class  of  schools  than  the  Board  schools  rather  than  to  technical  education,  or  to  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships  for  Board  school  children,  i%orcc  155-167 Explanation  relative 

to  the  refusal  of  the  City  trustees  to  supply  certain  information  applied  for  by  the  School 

Board,  ib,  168-171.  214,  215 Similar  provisions  substantially  in  both  Bills  upon  the 

subject  of  technical  instruction,  exhibitions,  8lc.,  ib.  723-725. 

Conaideration  of  the  extent  to  which  there  might  be  an  application  of  funds  to 
educational  purposes ;  approval  of  application  outside  the  City  if  there  be  a  surplus  avail- 
able after  providing  for  several  schools,  8lr.  in  the  City,  Freshfield  1579-1599. 

The  parishioners  would  approve  of  the  surplus  income  going  in  aid  of  a  system  of 
middle-class  education,  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  schools  are  not  fitted  for  the  middle 
classes,  and  have  displaced  preparatory  schools  and  schools  for  minor  education,  PhilKps 
1812. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  proposed  application  of  some  of  the  funds  to 
education,  and  to  the  want  created  by  the  displacement  of  small  preparatory  schools  by 
the  School  Board  of  London,  Phillips  2067-2075.  2082-2107. 

Expediency  of  help  towards  the  provision  of  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  promotion 
of  education  ;  the  efforts  and  duties  of  the  people  in  this  direction  should  be  aided,  not 

Bupers6ded,  Pell  2176-2180 Further  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  funds 

might  be  applied  in  aid  of  education,  ib.  2356,  2357. 

Consideration  of  the  extent  to  which,  under  the  doctrine  of  cy  presy  charitable  funds 
may  be  applied  in  aid  of  education,  or  in  the  provision  of  museums,  open  spaces,  8cc.> 
Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2504-2560. 

Various  objects  to  which  the  charitable  funds  might  be  applied,  such  as  secondary 
education,  hospitals,  &c.,  care  being  taken  not  to  pauperise  the  recipients  of  die  funds, 
Milman  2930. 

Amendment  introduced  into  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
education,  &c..  Rep.  xiii. 

Endowed  Schools  Act.  Views  of  Lord  Selborne  in  1866  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  being  carried  out  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners ;  very  benefical  results  from  the  eventual  Uision  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Codi  - 
mission  with  the  Charity  Cammission,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2536-2539.  2549,  ^650- 

Expiration  at  the  end  of  1882  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1874  ;  expected  continuance  of  some  of  these  powers  per- 
manently, Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2636-2641. 

aog.  H  M  2  Exemptions 
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Exemptions  from  Legielation.  Object  of  certain  words  in  the  City  Bill  to  prevent  property 
which  has  no  kind  of  charitable  purpoge,in  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  charity,  from  being 

dealt  with  by  ihe  Commissioners  without  due  consideration,  Pearce  35,  36 Evidence 

in  support  of  Clause  17  of  the  City  Bill  whereby  endowments  or  schemes  less  than  fifty 

year  old  are  not  affected,  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies,  ib.  48-53 

Bxplanation  in  connection  with  Clause  10  of  the  City  Bill  as  regards  estates  which, 
though  classed  as  charities,  are  applicable  to  any  purpose  to  which  the  parochial 
authorities  may  think  fit  to  devote  them,  ib.  137-140. 

Estimated  withdrawal  of  about  40,000  /.  a  year  from  the  operation  of  the  new  Com- 
mission by  .the  provision  which  excludes  schemes  made  within  the  last  fifty  years; 
approval  of  this  proviso  being  modified,  Pearce  677-682. 

Slight  importance  attached  by  witness  individually  to  the  clause  excluding  the  action 
of  the  Commission  where  there  is  a  scheme  less  than  fifty  years  old  ;  readiness  uf  the 
governing  bodies  to  alter  schemes  when  necessary, i^r^i^W^f  1 269»  1260.  1267-1 269.  1273. 

Explanations  with  reference  to  witness' proposal  for  empowering  the  Commissioners 
to  determine  whether  property  is  held  for  private  purposes  or  for  eleemosynary  and 
charitable  purposes,  with  a  view  to  exclusion  from  the  Act  in  the  former  case,  Phillips 
1869-1872.  1976-1990. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  for  exempting  from  the 

operation  of  the  Commission  any  scheme  less  than  fifty  years  old.  Pell  221)6-2209 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  empowering  the  Commission  to  leave  some  charities  still 
separate,  without  being  under  the  control  of  the  new  governing  body,  ti.  2361-2369. 

Objections  to  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  for  exempting  from  its  operation,  save 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  charities  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  any  scheme 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2486-2490. 

Effect  of  Sections  10  and  16  of  the  Private  Bill  that  a  very  important  part  of  the  City 
charities  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  decided  objection  to 
any  exemption  of  charities  for  which  schemes  have  been  framed  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  Langley  2767.  2769,  2770.  2889-2892. 

Comment  by  Mr.  Bryoe  upon  the  exemptions  as  proposed  in  the  Private  Bill,  App.  2/)6« 

See  also  Parish  Property. 
Expenses  of  Private  Bill.     See  Parliamentary  Expenses. 

F. 

Fitzaeraldf  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  R.  Sejfmour  F.,  o.c.b.i.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— 
Witness,  who  is  chief  Charity  Commissioner,  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  City  Charities,  2432,  2433 The  Charity  Commissioners  have  no  power  of 

initiating  proceedings  in  respect  of  charities  in  London  or  elsewhere,  or  of  uniting 
charities  in  different  localities,  save  a  scheme  has  been  applied  for  by  the  trustees,  2434- 
2437.  2465-2468. 

Competency  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  inquire  into  and  complete  schemes  for  the 
City  charities  generally  in  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  if  the  Commission  be 
temporarily  strengthened  by  two  additional  Commi^^sioners,  and  by  three  or  four  in- 
spectors or  Assistant  Commissioners,  2438-2453.  2475-2477.  2509,  2510.   2521 

Opinion  that  the  necessary  increase  of  staff  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  three  years 
or  so  would  be  less  than  the  staff  proposed  either  by  the  Public  Bill  or  the  Private  Bill ; 
necessity  under  either  Bill  of  makine  inquiries  through  inspectors  or  similar  officials, 
2442-2446.— Great  number  of  charities  now  under  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  very 
large  income  represented  ;  the  addition  of  the  City  charities,  when  the  schemes  are  com- 
pleted, would  not  involve  any  permanent  increase  of  staff,  2453-2456;  2475-2484. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  vesting  of  the  funds  of  charities  in  the 
official  trustee :  absence  of  power  in  the  latter  or  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  in- 
terfere with  the  management  or  the  administration  of  the  income,  2457-2459 Valtte 

of  the  official  trustee  as  obviating  the  necessity  of  a  new  assignment  and  a  new  convey- 
ance as  upon  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  in  the  oidinary  way,  2460-2464. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  new  schemes  through  the  initiation 
resting  with  the  local  trustees  of  charities;  this  does  not  apply  to  charities  under  50  /. ; 
2465-2472— —Unwillingness  of  the  trustees  to  make  application  to  the  Commissioners 
in  those  cases  chiefly  where  reform  is  most  needed ;  illustration  to  this  effect,  2468- 
2470 Extension  of  jurisdiction  required  by  the  Commissioners  in  order  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  City  charities,  2485. 

Objections  to  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  for  exempting  from  its  operation,  save 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  charities  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  any  scheme 

wittiin  the  last  fifty  years,  2486-2490 Frequent  unwillingness  of  trustees,  vvhere 

schemes  are  in  operation,  to  apply  for  revision  of  the  schemes,  2488-2490 Decided 

preference  for  the  Public  Bill  as  compared  with  the  Private  Bill,  2491 Absence  of 

any 
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any  such  power  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  respect  of  dealing  with  the  surplus,  as 
is  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Prit ate  Bill,  2492-2496. 

Probability  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Commission  disclosing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pioperty 

claimed  by  City  parishes  is  clothed  with  charitable  trusts,  2497-2499.  2522,  2523 

Grounds  for  the  impression  that  there  has  been  a  reluctance  rather  than  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  City  charities  to  promote  schemes  before  the  Charity  Commissioners^ 
2500-2508. 

Necessity  of  maintaining  an  effective  body  of  trustees  irrespectively  of  the  official 
trustee ;  request  of  a  new  deed  when  vacancies  in  the  trustees  have  to  be  filled  up,  251 1-> 
2515         Further  statement  as  to  the  official  trustee  taking  no  part  in  the  management^ 

such  ns  the  granting  of  leases,  &c.,  2516-2519 Greater  efficiency  and  economy  by 

usins:  the  machinery  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  resi^ards  the  City  charities,  than  by 
means  of  a  new  Commission  as  proposed  by  the  Bills  before  the  Committee,  2520. 

[Second  Examination.]  Advantage  of  the  nomination  of  Commissioners  by  the 
Crown  exclusively,  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  instead  of  only  some  being  so  nomi- 
nated, as  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  2524-2527 Decided  objection  to  the  con* 

tinuance  of  so  many  independent  bodies  of  trustees,  2528 Approval  of  the  provision 

in  the  Public  Bill  recognising  long  user  as  raising  a  presumption  that  the  charities  had 
been  established  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  2529-2532. 

Saving  of  much  time  by  entrusting  the  work  of  inquiry  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 

instead  of  by  appointing  a  new  Commission,  2533-2535 Views  of  Lord  Selbome  in 

1866  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
being  carried  out  by  the  Charity  Commissioners;  very  beneficial  results  from  the 
eventual  fusion  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissitm  with  the  Charity  Commission, 
2536-2539.  2549,  2550— —Opinion  expressed  by  the  Master  of  the  !^lls  and  Lord 
Justice  James  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  Charity  Commission 
in  the  administration  of  charities,  2540-2545. 

Effect  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Commission,  that  there  would  be  a  sort  of  Sup-» 
plementary  Charity  Commission  for  the  City  of  London,  and  that  there  would  be  duality 

of  administration  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  2546-2548 Serious  interference 

with  the  business  of  the  Charity  Commission  if  constantly  applied  to  for  copies  of  docu- 
ments, &c.,  wanted  by  a  kindred  Commission,  2548. 

Explanation  showing  the  complete  security  obtained  where  funded  property,  or  other 

personalty,  is  put  into  the  name  of  the  official  trustee,  2551 Neither  in   the  case 

of  funded  property  nor  of  landed  property  has  the  official  trustee  any  power  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  management,  2552,  2553— -Consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
under  the  doctrine  otcy  pres  charitable  funds  may  be  applied  in  aid  of  education,  or  in 
the  provision  of  museums,  open  spaces,  &c.,  2554-2560. 

Expectation  that  men  of  position  and  influence  would  readily  act  upon  tlie  governing 
bodies  of  important  trusts,  it  being  expedient  to  retain  some  local  element,  2561-2563 
— ^-Considerable  objection  to  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  for  a  new  governing  body 
of  seventeen  persons,  with  ceituin  powers;  difficulty  in  any  Commission  effectually  co!i- 
trolling  such  body,  2563*«2573. 

Facilities  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  some  extension  of  their  powers,  for 
dealing  with  the  City  charities  ;  very  competent  aod  experienced  staff  of  Assistant  Com* 

missioners  or  Inspectors  available  for  the  work,  2574-2576.  2G01-2610 Power  of 

the  Commissioners  in  the  event  of  illegal  or  improper  application  of  charities  to  certify  a 
case  to  the  Attorney-General  upon  which  to  take  action;  the  Commissioners  have  no 
direct  power  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  2577-2584.  2589^2591— "Considerable 
power  proposed  to  be  given  as  regards  expenditure  by  a  Bill  which  passed  through  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1881,  but  which  there  was  not  time  lo  bring  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  2584. 

Explanation  that  witness  contemplates  the  framing  of  schemes  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, with  separate  bodies  of  trustees,  to  administer  such  schemes,  charities  being 
united,  and  areas  being  extended,  so  as  toform  important  trusts,  2585-2588.  2594-2602 

There  is  no  proposition  whatever  for  handing  over  the  funds  to  the  charge  of  the 

Commissioners,  2587,  2588 Expediency  of  a  power  in  the  Commissioners  to  carry 

out  an  inspection  of  schools  under  the  schemes  framed  by  them,  2592,  2593. 

Witness  repeats  his  objection  to  the  co  itinuance  of  the  existing  separate  hodies  of 
trustees  of  City  charities,  and  advocates  the  union  of  different  trusts  geographically  and 
otherwise,  rather  than  the  formation  of  one  governing  body  for  all  the  charities,  2594- 

2602.  2614-2623 Recognition  of  local  or  paiish  claims  in  connection  with  a  re*appli» 

cation  of  parish  charities,  as  for  hospitals,  &c.,  2596.  2615-2622 ^Necessity  of  provi- 
sion being  made  for  defraying  out  of  the  charities  the  expenses  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
bion  in  respect  of  increased  staff,  2603-2613. 

Statement  upon  the  question  of  the  Public  Bill  affecting  the  charities  of  Christ's 
205.  M  M  3  Hospital^ 
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Report,  1882 — continued. 

Fitzgerald^  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  W.  U.  Seymour  V.,  g.c.b.i.    ( ADalysis,  &c.) — continued. 

Hdspital,  2624-2630 Reluctance  of  the  Charity  Commisgioners  to  frame  any  scheme 

for  charities  in  the  City  whilst  legislation  is  pending  on  the  subject  generally,  2631 

Tendency  to  a  decrease  of  any  misapplication  of  funds  in  view  of  impending  legislation, 
2632-2635. 

Expiration  at  the  end  of  1882  of  tl:e  powers  possessed  by  the  Coinmi^sbners  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1874;  expected  continuance  of  some  of  these  powers  per- 
manently, 2636-2641 Sufficiency  of  a  transfer  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  the 

powers  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  present  Bills  to  the  new  Commissioners  suggested 
therein,  2642,  2643. 

Conclasion  further  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Charity  Commission  being  strengthened, 
so  as  to  make  full  inquiry  and  frame  schemes,  rather  than  of  the  appointment  of  an  iude- 
pendent  Commission,  2644-2658— —Objection  to  a  Charity  Commissioner  as  member 
of  an  independent  Commission,  though  thi^  would  be  preferable  to  a  Commissbn  without 

any  expeiience,  2652-2658 Further  approval  of  some  local  element  in   the  bodies 

administering  the  charities,  but  nothing  like  totbestime  extent  as  that  which  now  exists, 
2659-2666. 

Total  of  twentv-eight  or  twenty-nine  schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  Cit>  charities;  doubt  as  the  number  of  applications  refused,  2667-2671 ^Refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Mary  Barnes'  Charity,  in  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  to  the  degree 

of  benefit  secured  by  the  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  official  trustee,  2672-2678 

Punctual  transfer  of  dividends  by  the  official  trustee  to  the  bankers  for  the  trust,  2678. 

2683-2685 Facility,  without  the   intervention  of  the  official  trustee,  in  tlK  caM  of 

houses  vested  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens  as  trustees,  2679-2682 Explanatiori  in 

reference  to  the  accumulation  of  dividends,  and  the  purchase  of  stock  by  the  official 
trustee  in  respect  of  certain  City  parishes,  the  money  not  having  been  applied  to  aay  {)ar«- 
ticular  pur))Ose,  2683-2692. 

Flemings  The  Rev.  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Moorfields,  this  being  the  parish  church  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally  in  the  City,  3048-3051. 

Sectanan  conditions  enforced  in  the  distribution  of  money  from  the  City  charities,  so 
that  Roman  Catholics  are  prevented  from  making  application;  ^rrounds  for  this  state- 
ment, 3052  etseq. Failuieof  a  representation  made  by  witness  about  ihree  yearn  ago 

(wlien  a  Charity  Commissioner  attended  at  an  inquiry  in  the  City^,  in  favour  ef  portion  of 
the  surplus  funds  bi  ing  handed  over  to  the  priests  of  Moorfields  for  distribution  by  them, 

3053-3060.  3084-3094 Obstacle   to  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  ward 

schools  as  a  condition  of  their  participating  in  the  chanties,  3055. 

Grounds  for  the  complaint  that  poor  Roman  Catholic  women  are  required  to  attend  the 
Church  of  England  service  as  a  condition  of  receiving  doles ;  there  is,  at  all  events,  a 
belief  among  tne  Roman  Catholic  poor  that  such  attendance  is  required,  so  that  they  are 
debarred  from  applying  for  aid  from  the  charities,  3057-3059.  3083-3085.  3095-3109 

Opinion  that  the  wants  of  the  City  poor  should  be  satisfied  before  any  application  of 

the  charities  outside  the  City,  3067,  3068. 

Total  of  from  500  to  600  children  at  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Moorfields,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  children  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  City,  3069- 

3082.  3116 Circumstance  of  formal  application  not  having  been  made  on  behalf  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  the  City  to  the  Charity  Commission  in  reference  to 

their  exclusion   from   the   charities,   3089^3094.   3110-3115 Objection  to   Roman 

Catholic  children  going  to  the  Board  schools,  there  being  no  proper  provision  for  iheir 
leligious  education,  3117-3120. 

Freshfield,  Edmn^  (Analysis  o(  his  Evidence.^ — Witness  is  a  solicitor,  carrying  on 
business  in  Bank  Buildings,  where  he  has  resided  all  his  life,  his  family  for  generations 

before  him  having  lived  in  the  adjoining  parish,  955-959 His  offices  are  situated  in 

two  parishes,  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  957 St.  Margaret's 

parish  c  omprises  the  Bank  of  England,  and  several  other  important  institutions  and  firms, 
y6o,  961. 

Official  connection  of  witness  with  St.  Margaret's  parish  in  1868,  where  as  church- 
warden he  became  an  ex  officio  trustee  of  certain  parish  property  of  St  Chrisiopher-le- 
Stock,  1^62- 966-^—  Accumulation  which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  in  the  case 
of  Mary  Barnes'  Charity  in  respect  of  apprenticeships,  the  amount  in  1868  having  been 
about  1,400  /.,  from  an  income  of  about  50/.  a  year,  967 Scheme  subsequently  car- 
ried by  witness  and  others  for  dealing  with  Mary  Barnes'  Charity,  the  money  being 
applied  partly  to  the  sending  of  boys  to  middle-class  schools  and  partly  to  apprentice 
ships;  useful  working  of  the  arrangements  as  to  education,  968-974. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Coleman-street  Ward  Schools,  the  endowment  and  volun- 
tary subscriptions  by  v  hich  supported,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  and  partly 
f'S^j  975-984— Gratuitous  education  and  clothing  of  some  of  these  children  whilst 

others 
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Fres/ifield,  Edtoin.     (Analysis  of  his  £vjdence)->con<iriMei/. 

others  pay,  975.  983 Provision  of  dinners  for  the^e  children  by  witness  and  others, 

he  being  one  of  the  official  committee  of  the  schools,  977,  978. 

Information  relative  to  the  trust  property  of  St.  Christopher-Ie-Stock,  of  which 
witness  and  his  co-churchwarden  and  the  rector  are  trustees ;  this  property  consists  of  a 
house,  now  producing  500  /.  a  year,  and  of  5,000  /.  New  Three  per  Cents.,  985-1000— 
Application  of  the  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  service?*  of  St  Mar- 
garet, Lothbury,  the  rectory  house,  &c. ;  particulars  hereon  as  to  the  attendance  at  the 

church  and  lectures,  991-1000 Steps  taken  by  witness  in  the  autumn  of  1877  as  to 

the  •application  c)f  the  surplus  income  of  St.  Christopher-le-8tock ;  proposal  made  fi>r 
benefiting  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's,  Old^treet,  which  is  very  poor,  1000.  1001. 

Eirplanation  in  connection  with  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secietary,  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  showing  that  witness  and  other  trustees  of  city 
charities  were  desirous  of  obtaining  increasing  powers  with  a  view  to  an  improved  appli- 
cation of  the  funds,  1002-1010 Meeting  of  the  churchwardens  of  several  parishes  in 

July  1878,  and  resolutions  then  adopted  as  to  the  steps  io  be  taken  by  the  trustees  in 

view  of  the  proposed  Royal   Commission,  1010-1012 Particulars  relative  to  various 

subsequent  meetings  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  action  taken  thereat  in  reference  not 
only  to  the  Royal  Commission  but  to  the  Parochial  Chturities  Bill  of  1881  ;  ioi3'-io34. 

Statement  explanatory  of  the  eventual  action  of  the  churchwardens  in  preparine  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  and  in  promoting  an  independent   Bill  in  opposition  to  the   Bill 

introduced  by  Professor  Bryce,  1035-1069 Letter  from  witness  to  the  sub*committee 

of  churchwardens,  dated  27th  May   1881,  explaining  in  detail  the  reasims  for  proposed 

alterations  in  vfirious  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Professor  Bryce,  1040-1050 Attendance 

of  trustees  and  churchwardens  at  meetings  subsequently  to  16th  June  18B1;  report  of 
tfaf  sub-committee  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken,  and  as  to  the  scheme  and  Bill  to  be  sup- 
pMrtfid^  1052-1054* 

Seferenee  to  the  scheme  of  the  cburchwardena  and  trustees  as  not  differing  materially 

from  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  present  Session,  1055-1058 Chief  points  upon  which 

witness  difiers  irom  the  views  of  Professor  Bryce;  importance  attached  to  the  mamrge- 

ment  of  the  trustees  being  retained  by  the  trustees,  1058 Desire  of  witness  that  me 

scheme  or  Bill  of  the  tnisiees  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  ib. 

Explanations  upon  the  subject  of  contribution;*  by  the  parishes,  witness  not  having 
m  the  first  instance  suggested  that  subscriptions  should  be  asked  for,  1 059-1069 
Several'  reasons  fbr  the  management  of  the  properly  being  left  in  the  hands*  of  the  exisr- 
ii^  trustees;  importance  of  the   personal  responsibility  thus  secured,  1070,   1071 
Advantage  of  the  trustees  being  conversant  with  the  property,  this  advantage  being^lost 
if  the  property  were  vested  in  a  non-resident  official  trustee,  1071. 

Strong  objection  to  the  words  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  as  to  a  great  part  of 

the  income  being  now  "  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  misapplied,"  1072-1080 -Comment 

upon  a  statement  by  Sir  Henry  Peek  in  the  House  ot  Commons  as  to  money  having 
been  wasted  or  misapplied  in  doing  up  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  1076. 

Stress  laid  upon  the  fact  thut  some  of  the  property  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Public  Bill  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  parishes;  question  hereon  as  to  all  parish  pro- 
perty being  necessarily  saddled   with  some  trust,  1081-1094 Doubt  as  to  the  extent 

to  which  the  parishes  have  applied  charity  funds  in  payment  of  poor  rates;  misapplica- 
tion if  a  very  large  portion  of  the  income  has  been  thus  used,  1096-1 106.  1113-1120 
——Exception  fbrdier  taken,  nevertheless,  to  the  words  in  tlie  Preamble  of  the  Public 
Bill  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  funds  being  misapplied  or  wasted,  1107^1 120. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  not  having  invited  the  clergy  to  the  meetings  o\'  the  church- 
wardens, 1121-1139 Examination  relative  to  the  number  of  parishes  represenied  at 

meetings  which  liave  approved  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  City  Bill;  consideration 
more  especially  of  the  grounds  for  assuming  that  those  present  were  duly  authorised  as 

representatives  of  their  parishes,  1140-1181 Understanding  on  the  part  of  witness 

that  certain  subscriptions  were  given  in  the  belief  that  the  scheme  would  be  proceeded 
with,  1165-1175. 

Absence  of  poor  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  and  St.  Christophei*^le- 
Stock,  1182-1188 Liability  10  abuse  in  connection  with  doles,  11H9-1193 Exa- 
mination as  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  vesting  of  charity  property  in  the 
official  trustee,  it  being  submitted  to  nim  that  the  (management  still  rests  entirely  with 
the  ordinary  trustees,  1194-1206. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  advocating  that  City  parishes  generally  should 
have  a  preferential  claim  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  in  respect  of  any  surplus  income 

from  the  charities  in  some  of  the  City  parishes,  1207-1235 Heference  to  poor  clei4» 

in  the  City  as  in  many  cases  being  well  deserving  of  assistance  from  the  surplus  of  the 

chanties,    1224-1235 Circumstance    of  the    parish    of    St.    Bartholomew,    Royal 

Exchange,  having  had  a  scheme  before  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  seven  years,  1236. 

206.  M  M  4  Consultation 
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Freshfield,  Edwin.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— c<witfiiiierf. 

Consultation  of  Mr.  Wyatt  by  witness,  and  long  discussion  with  him  before  it  was 
decided  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill  in  the  present  Session  instead  of  making  amendments  in 
the  Private  Bilfof last  year,  1237«-I24i— -^Explanation  in  connection  with  an  applica* 
tion  to  the  City  parislies  in  February  1882,  asking  for  subscriptions  in  support  of  the 
FiivateBill;   ('pinion  as  to  the  legality  of  such  subscriptions  out  of  the  charity  funds, 

124*2-1253 Prospect  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  funds  under  the  Bill  being 

available  as  surplus  for  the  metropolis  generally,  1254,  1255. 

Approval  of  some  provision  being  introduced  into  the  City  Bill  to  meet  the  case  of 
persons  working  in  the  City  by  day,  but  not  resident  in  it,  1256-1258— — Slight  impor- 
tance attached  by  witnesses  individually  to  the  clause  excluding  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission where  there  is  a  scheme  less  than  fifty  years  old ;  readiness  of  the  governing, 
bodies  to  alter  schemes  when  necessary,  1259,  1260.  1267-1269.  1273 — --Explanation 
that  witness,  though  not  concurring  with  other  promoters  of  the  Private  Bill  on  certain 
points,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  views  of  the  promoters  generally,  1261-1266. 
»273- 

Adherence  of  witness  to  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  for  a  governing  body  of  fifty 
members,  or  to  a  i)ody  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
1270-1278 Further  explanation  as  to  witness'  interpretation  of  the  term  "eleemosy- 
nary purposes ; "  opinion  tnat  the  private  property  of  the  parish  should  not  be  included 

therein,  1274-1 277 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  the  new  governing 

body  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill  are  well  conversant  not  only  with  the  property  to  be 

administered,  but  \iith  the  poor  of  the  Cily  parishes,  1279-1286 Respects  in  which 

some  clerks  are  fit  objects  for  the  application  of  the  funds,  as  in  the  form  of  facilities  for 
sending  their  boys  to  middle-class  schools,  1286-1289. 

Action  of  witness  without  any  reference  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Charity 

Commissioners,  1290-1298 Preference  for  an  independent  Commission  to  deal  with 

the  City  Charities,  rather  than  for  empowering  the  Charity  Commission  to  make  inquiry 

and  frame  schemes,  1299,  1300 Approval  of  power  in  the  Commission  to  compel  the 

trustees  to  take  action  with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  schemes ;  witness  does  not,  however, 
apprehend  any  difficulty  on  this  score,  1301-1303 Further  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance of  schemes  not  having  been  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Charity  Commissioners^ 
1304-1306. 

Explanation  as  to  witness'  position  as  one  of  the  executive  committee  in  support  of 
the  Private  Bill,  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  committee  and   of  the  sub-committee 

aubsequently  formed,  1307-1334 Frequent  meetings  of  the  sub-committee,  and  good 

attendances  thereat,  1335,  1 336— ^-Limitation  of  the  meeting  of  29th  April  to  church- 
wardens, though  some  vestry  clerks  may  have  been  present  without  witness'  knowledge, 
1337-1342. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  29th  April  adverse  to  the  Bill  of  Professor 
Bryce ;  general  feeling,  however,  among  churchwardens  and  trustees  that  some  action 
was  necessary  in  the  matter,  1343-1351— —Grounds  for  a  statement  by  witness  as  to  the 
probable  disii^  of  some  of  the  parish  churches  under  the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  1352- 
1356"^^  Further  explanation  as  to  the  clergy  not  having  been  invited  to  the  meeting  of  29th 

April,  1356-1359 Action  of  the  clergy  m  support  rather  of  the  Bill  of  Professor  Bryce 

than  of  the  Private  Bill,  1360-1364. 

Proposal  in  the  original  scheme  for  the  Cily  Bi!l  that  there  should  be  but  three  Com- 
missioners, the  number  now  proposed  being  five,  1365-1368-^ — Opinion  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  paid  by  fete  rather  than  by  salary ;  question  considered  hereon  as  to 

the  cost  to  be  incurred  in  this  respect,  1369.  1421-1432 Consideration  of  the  objection 

that  by  the  proposed  mode  of  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  there  would  be  a  majority 
representing  the  City  parishes,  1370-1376. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  application  of  funds  in  payment  of  poor  rates  in 
iX>nnection  with  the  question  of  misappropriation  being  involved,  1378-1390— Great 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  under  the  management  of  the  present  trustees, 
witness  submitting  that  the  same  benefit  would  not  result  if  the  property  were  vested  in 
an  official  trustee,  1391-1401. 

Opinion  further  expressed  that  those  who  work  in  the  City  should  have  a  preference  to 
participation  in  the  surplus  after  those  who  are  resident,  1402-1404 Increasing  pro- 
portion of  persons  working  in  the  City  in  the  day  time,  1405-1407. 

Examination  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  meeting  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  two  of 
the  five  Commissioners  should  be  elected  b^  the  trustees  or  representatives  of  the  parishes, 

1408-1421 Further  consideiation  required  by  witness  before  ofierinff  a  decided  opinion 

adverse  to,  or  in  favour  of,  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  inlicu  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Commission,  1433*1442. 

[Second  Examination.]  Further  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  witness 
contends  that  some  of  the  properties  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Bill  are  not  held  in  trust 
lor  charitable  purposes,  but  are  held  by  the  parishes  as  their  own  property,  free  from  any 
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trust  whatever,  1444*1488 — r-AttentioD  of  witne^^  called  to  the  case  of  the  Attorney 
General  v.  Webster,  in  which  it  was  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  there  could 
not  be  a  Talid  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  without  its  being  charitable ;  dis* 
sent  from  this  view,  1460*1480. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  finniunds  for  the  ronclusion  that  where  property  is  vested 
in  the  official  trustee^  he  ix  responsible  for  the  important  part  of  the  mnnairement ;  neces* 
saty  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  bef«>re  sale  or  letting  of  the  property,  1489- 
1531.  i/>33-t636— ^ — Explanation  in  connection  with  the  case  recently  (submitted  by  wit- 
ness for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kekewich  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Private 
Bill  out  of  the  income  of  the  charities ;  witness  hands  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kekewich^ 
l6««-»63«-  1699,  1700. 

Further  examination  relative  to  witness*  objection  to  the  words  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Public  Bill  as  to  ^'aspneat  part  of  the  incimie  being  now  unapplied,  or  wasted,  or  mis* 
applied  ;"  witness  objects  chiefly  to  the  sweeping  character  of  this  charge,  though  in  some 
spe«  ial  instances  income  may  have  been  unapplied,  or  misapplied,  1537-1566.  1639-1646 

Instances  of  expenditure  in  dinners  and  in  wine ;  question  as  to  misapplication  being 

necessarily  invoked,  154^1556 Misapplication  in  the  case  of  Sarah   Dove's  Charity 

if  inouey  left  for  poor  widows  is  carried  to  the  amalgamated  fund,  1559-1565. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  clergy  not  having;  been 
a<iked  to  act  with  the  churchwardens  as  trustees  in  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the 

preparation  of  the  Prirate  Bill,  1567-1572 Expectation  that  the  new  governing  body 

proposed  by  the  Bill  would  possess  the  public  confidt-nce ;  very  similar  proportion  of  the 
existing  class  of  trustees  as  was  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission,  1573-1578.  1736^ 
1737- 

Further  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  there  might  be  an  application  of  funds 
to  educational  purposes  ;  approval  of  application  outside  the  City  if  there  be  a  surplus 

available  alter  providing  for  ward  scbooU,  8cc.,  in  the  City,  1579-1599.  1610 Approval 

ako  of  some  help  being  given  to  a  system  of  pensions  carefully  guarded,  1600,  1601 

Dissent  from  the  view  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  that  the  altered  circumstaaces  of 
the  locality  justify  the  re*appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  to  new  charitable  uses, 
j6o8. 

Evidence  with  further  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  those  employed  in  the  City,  but 
not  resident  therein,  should  participate  in  the  tiimis  or  in  the  surplus  available,  1603- 
1616 Explanation  in  connection  with  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  con- 
tinued application  of  funds  to  ecclesiastical  purpos^es  where  they  have  been  so  applied  for 

along  period,  1617-1625 Unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  of  the  funds  derived 

from  the  sale  of  sites  of  City  churches  have  been  applied  to  church  purposes  elsewhere, 
1626-1629. 

Inability  of  witness  to  give  explanations  in  connection  with  the  appropriation  of  certain 

funds  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Jewiy,   1633-1638 Questionable  appropriation  of 

funds  in  making  a  presentation  of  plate  to  churchwardens,  as  in  St.  Mildred's,  Bread- 
street,  1639-1642 Doubtful   appropriation  also  in  this  parish  in  the  expenditure  of 

large  sums  in  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  in  aid  of  poor  rates,  1643-1646. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being:  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  relative  surplus  under 
the  two  Bills  before  the  Committee,  1647-1654 Acceptance  by  witness  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  that  part  of  the  funds  should  be  applied  outside  the 
City  ;  preference  is  not  given  by  the  Bill  to  thof«e  working  in  the  City,  though,  personally, 

would  approve  such  preference,  1655,  1656.  1713-1725 Main  difference  between  the 

two  Bills,  that  the  City  Bill  leaves  the  management  of  the  property  mainly  with  the 
existing  trustees^  and  dt>es  not  do  away  with  schemes  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  1657-1660. 

Conclusion  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  would^  under  the  Private  B*ll,  go  outside 
the  City,  though  witness  submits  that  the  City  has  a  prior  claim  as  compared  with  the  rest 

of  the  metropolis,  1661-1679 Probability  of  population  returning  to  the  City,  and  of 

there  being  in  course  of  time  a  large  poor  population,  1669-1679.  1743-1746 Particu- 
lars suhi[nitted  as  to  the  persons  who  attended  the  meetings  when  the  snb*committee  was 
appointed,  and  when  the  scheme  for  the  Private  Bill  was  approved,  1680.  1702,  1703. 

1748-1754 The  sub-committee  fairly  represented   the  City  parishes,   1680.   1751, 

1752. 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  certain  sections  of  tlie  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  of  1853, 
1855,  and  1869,  as  to  the  poweisof  the  official  trusteCi  and  the  limits  thereupon ;  he 
further  contends  that  pr»ctica|ly  the  official  trustee  muss  be  applied  to  in  respect  of  what 
is  most  impoitant  in  the  management,  1681 -1 694-— Obligation  upon  the  trustees  to 
hold  parish  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  1697,  1698— —Reluctance  of  witness 
to  admit  that  an  improper  application  is  necessarily  involved,  even  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  income  is  applied  in  payment  of  poor  rates,  &c.,  1704-1712. 

Several  important  matters  provided  for  by  the  City  Bill,  for  which  otherwise  new  Par- 
liamentary powers  would  be  required,  1726-1730- Satisfaction  expected  to  be  given 
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Freikfield,  Edwin.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)--eoji/iittiid 
by  the  Con missbDers  proposed  to  he  Dominated  om  the  part  of  the  City  trustees,  1731^ 

1^35 Fairness  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commtssion  as  to  waste  or  misapplicatioa 

of  money,  particular  instances  being  given  instead  of  a  general  char^  b^ing  made,  as  in 

the  Public  Bill,  1738 Strong  objection  to  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Bishop  of  London 

for  dealing  with  charities  and  ecclesiastical  funds,  1739^1741. 

Distinct  evidence  forthcomii  g  as  to  the  people  in  a  certain  parif^h  having  rated  them- 
selves, and  having  built  two  houses  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  poor, 

ly^g Expediency  of  the  maintenance  of  existing  schemes  where  they  are  good,  this 

being  contemplated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1756,  1757 Several 

grounds  upon  which  ii  is  proposed  to  have  a  Commission  of  fi%e  members  insttad  of 

three,  1759 AdmiFsi<  n  asto  the  application  of  some  of  the  funds  having  been  unsatis- 

fiictory,  though  witness  objects  to  the  words  **  wasted  or  misapplied,''  1760. 

[Third  Examination.]  Inaccuracy  of  {portion  of  witness'  evidence  in  reply  to  Ques- 
fious  I5i«-I5»6;  correction  up()lied*,  9133*2145. 


G. 

Govern  IK  G  Body: 

Exception  taken  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
in  the  Public  Bill,  that  some  of  the  new  governing  body  shall  be  co*optative,  Pearce 
524 Further  objection  to  the  constitution  or  mode  of  election  of  the  new  govern- 
ing body  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill ;  inadeouate  representation  of  the  City,  i6.  66a- 

QyQ Approval  of  the  new  representative  body  under  the  Private  Bill,  rather  than  of 

that  under  the  Public  Bill,  Baggallay  895. 

Adherence  of  witness  to  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  for  a  governing  body  of  fifty 
members,  or  to  a  body  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission, 

Frtsl^field  1270-1273.  1278 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  the  new 

govesping  body  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill  are  well  conversant  not  only  vith  the  pro- 

E»rty  to  le  administered,  but  with  the  poor  of  the  City  parishes,  16.  1279-1286—— 
.  xpectation  that  the  new  governing  body  proposed  by  the  Bill  would  possess  the  public 
confidence;  very  similar  pro|)ortion  of  the  existing  da^s  of  trustees,  as  was  proposed  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  ih.  1573-1578.  1736,  1737. 

Several  grounds  upon  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  new  governing  body  should  be 

taken  to  a  large  extent  from  the  existing  body  of  trustees,  Fhillipt  1874 Decided 

objection  to  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  tiiat  two  members  of  the  governing  body  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  London  School  Board,  two  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  one  by  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  t&.  1874.  2040-2047.  2050— Sufficient  repre- 
sentation of  trustees  outside  the  Ciiy  if,  as  proposed,  fifteen  members  of  the  new  body  were 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  ib.  2048,  2049. 

Expediency  of  the  charities  being  all  administered  by  one  governing  body  under  one 
uniform  system  for  the  whole  of  the  metr9polis,  including  the  City,  PeZ/ 2158.  2350- 

2352.  2386 Less  local  character  of  the  new  governing  b<Kly  under  the  Public  Bill  than 

'  under  the  Piivate  Bill;  objection  also  to  as  many  as  fifty  members,  as  proposed  by  the 
latter  BUI,  ib.  2ig0'—  Claim  of  the  metropolis  at  large  to  have  a  majority  of  members  on 
the  new  governing  body,  ih.  2201. 

Bepresentative  character  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  new  governing  body  proposed 

by  the  Private  Bill,  P^// 2332-2335 Advantage  of  a  working  body  of  seventeen  members 

rather  than  of  fifty,  ib.  2336-2339. 

Exception  taken  to  the  local  election  of  a  large  number  of  the  new  governing  body  as 
proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  and  by  the  Royal  Commission,  Pell  2353-2355 Ques- 
tion further  considered  whether  a  new  governing  body  of  as  many  as  fifty  members  is  not 
too  numerous,  ib.  2423-2426. 

Expectation  that  men  of  position  und  influence  would  readily  act  upon  the  governing 
bodies  of  imf>ortant  trusts,  it  being  ( xpedient  to  retain  some  local  element.  Sir  S.  FiiZ" 
gerald  2561-2563  ■  Considerable  objection  to  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  for  a  new 
governing  body  of  seventeen  persons  with  certain  powers ;  difiiculty  in  any  Commission 
effectually  controlling  such  body,  ib.  2563-2573. 

Witness  objects  to  the  continuance  of  the  existing  separate  bodies  of  trustees  of  City 
charities,  and  advocates  tlie  union  of  diflerent  trusts  geographically  and  otherwise,  rather 
than  the  formation  of  one  governing  body  for  all  the  charities.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2585- 
2588.  2594-2602.  2614-2623— Approval  of  some  local  element  in  the  bodies  adminis- 
tering the  charities,  but  nothing  like  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  now  exists,  ib. 
2659-2666. 

Unduly  large  governing  body  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  LongUy  2776 Approval 
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of  the  number  of  the  govemiog  body  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  Lomgley,  2776 Objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  election  of  one  ra«nber  or  the  governing  body  by  the  churchwaideiis  of 
certain  parishes,  ib.  2777.  9900. 

Concurrence  generally  in  Sir  Seymoor  Fitzgerald's  views  as  to  the  future  administration 
of  the  charities;  expediency  of'  its  being  laid  down  by  Act  what  the  constitution  and 
numb^  of  the  governing  bodies  should  be,  LongUy  2782-2787. 

Contemplated  administrHtion  of  the  charities  as  a  general  centralised  fund,  by  one 
responsible  body,  representing  an  extended  area,  whilst  special  charitable  objects  might 
be  provided  for  by  separate  schemes,  tn  be  placed  under  a  few  spt  cial  governing  bodies, 

Milman  2p30-2g4i Exception  taken   to  the  new  goTerniBg  body  proposed  by  the 

Private  Bill  as  beinor  too  numerous,  and  not  suBBciently  mdependent,  t5.  30O(>-3oo8. 

Comment  by  Mr.  Bryce  upon  the  proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  as  regards  tl;e  constitu- 
tion of  the  governing  *bod^ ;  advantage  claimed  for  the  PubNc  Bill  in  this  respect, 
App.  257. 

Amendments  jvoposed  in  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill,  but  not  adopted,  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body.  Rep.  xiv,  xv. 

See  also  Management  and  Administration.         Metropolitan  Atylumg  Board.        Uni- 
formity of  Management 

I 

Income  of  Charities.     Estimate  of  ahout  n  7,000  /.  as  the  total  income  to  be  administered 

by   the   new  body,   the  amount   increasing  rapidly.  Pell  2370-2380 Considerable 

diminution  of  the  ii.come  if  some  of  the  capital  be  sunk  in  pruvidmg  parks  and  open 
spaces,  ib.  2381-2385. — See  Surplus  Income. 


Lee^tres.  Difficulty  in  apf^ing  the  bequests  for  lectures  or  sermons,  so  that  in  some 
parishes  these  have  been  abandoned.  Pell  2170-2172. 

Legislation.  Stop  put  by  the  pending  legislation  to  the  reform  contemplated  in  Cripplegate 
and  other  parishes  by  the  trustees,  Pearce  71— — Necesrity  of  the  City  trustees  proceed- 
ing by  Bill  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  improvement  of  the  charities;  inadequate  powers 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  matter,  ib.  710-715. 

Seveial  important  matters  provided  for  by  the  City  Bill,  for  which  otherwise  new  Par- 
liamentary powers  would  be  required,  Freshjield  1726-1730 Strong  objection  to  the 

Bill  promoted  by  the  Bishop  of  ijOiidoB  £br  dealing  with  charities  aad  ecclesiastical  funds, 
ib.  1739-1741. 

Expediency  of  the  proposed  legislation  being  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  Mibnan 
3030. 

Libraries^  Mvseums^^c.  Non-objection  to  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  relative  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  libraries,  museums,  Sec,  Pearce  628-630. 

Loans.  Object  of  Clause  13  of  the  City  Bill  to  empower  the  Commissioners  to  borrow 
money  or  raise  capital  on  the  security  of  surplus  income,  Pearoe  48. 

Local  Claims.  Grounds  for  the  proposal  under  Clause  12,  that  in  any  scheme  for  dealing 
with  the  charity  property  of  any  parish,  preference  should  be  given  in  the  first  place  to 
any  resident  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  and  in  the  second  place  to  any  resident  inhabitant 

of  the  City  ol  London,  Pearce  44-47-  190-204.  216-220 Argument  that  the  City  has 

a  preferential  claim  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  fre«4/^'^  ^^^^~' ^79  > 

Phillips  1905-1909 Approval  of  the  wants  of  the  City  poor  being  satisfied  in  the  nrst 

instance,  Fleming  3069-3082.  31 16. 

Recognition  of  local  or  pnrish  claims  in  connection  with  a  re-application  of  parish  chari- 
ties, as  for  hospitals,  Stc.,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2596.   2615-2622 Dissent  from  the 

proposal  in  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  preferential  claim  of  inhabitants  of  the  City,  Longley 
2768. 

Objections  by  Professor  Bryce  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  being  limited  to  the 
City,  App.  258,  259. 

See  also  Area  of  Benefit. 

London  Parochial  Charities  Bill  : 

Total  of  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  parishes  by  which  the  City  or  Private  Bill  is  promoted, 
the  income  of  thtse  from  charities  represented  by  the  Bill  being  87,000 /.  out  of  a  total  of 
1 16,960/.  proposed  to  be  dealt  with,  Pearce  3-8. 
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Numerous  and  continuous  meetings  of  the  trustees  jointly,  subsequent  to  the  (loyal 
Commissioners'  Report,  which  meetings  resulted  in  the  scheme  s^t  forth  in  the  Private 
Bill  now  under  consideration,  Pearce  22— -Public  character  of  the  meetings  at  which 
representatives  oftlie  parishes  were  elected  and  promoters  of  the  Bill  chosen,  ib  25-29 
•—Details  relative  to  the  meetings  in  Question,  and  the  extent  to  which  attended  by 
chuichwardens,  trustees,  and  Testiy  clerks,  as  representatives  of  the  different  parishes, 
ib.  102-134. 

Witness  t^ubmits  a  list  of  the  pmmoters  of  the  City  Bill,  as  showing  their  represeu- 
tative  character,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  returns  and  correspondence  in  further  proof 

or  its  being  supported  by  the  different  parishes,  Pearce  150.  153,  154 Explanatory 

statement  as  t<»  its  having  been  decided  to  deal  with  tlie  charities  by  a  Private  Bill 
16.  288-294.  306. 

Reference  to  a  meeting  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  in  Auguipt  1 88 1 ,  at  which  the  scheme 
was  approved  by  the  representatives  who  attend  t-d,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  Pearce  440-448 
-—  Communication  >\itb  the  parishes  through  the  vestry  clerkn,  witness  contendin;;  that 
the  latter  had  authority  to  speak  for  the  parishes,  ib.  440-458— Numerous  yestry 
meetings  held  in  reference  to  the  matters  now  under  consideration,  ib.  705— — Introduc* 
tion  of  the  Bill  by  the  f«»ur  City  Members  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  io.  716,  717. 

Reference  to  the  scheme  of  the  churchwardeni^  and  trustees  as  not  differing:  materially 

fiom  the  Bill  intruductd  in  the  present  Session,  freshfield  1055-1058 Explanation 

as  to  the  clergy  not  having  been  invited  to  the  meeting  of  the  diurch wardens  and 
trut«iees,  ib.  1121-1139.  1356-1359 —  Consultation  of  Mr.  \Vyatt  by  witness,  and  long 
discussion  with  him,  before  it  was  decided  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill  in  the  present  Ses* 
sion,  instead  of  making  amendments  in  the  Prirate  Bill  of  hist  }ear,  ib.  1237-1241. 

Explanation  ap  to  witness'  position  as  one  of  the  executive  committee  in  support 
of  the  Private  Bill,  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  committee  and  of  the  sub-*com- 

niittee  subsecjuently  formed,  Freshfield  1261-1266.  1307-1334 Witness,  though  not 

concurring  with  other  promoters  of  the  Private  Bill  011  certain  points,  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  views  of  the  promoters  generally,  ib.  1261-1266.  1273* 

Frequent  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  and  good  attendances  thereat,  Freshfield 

I335f   133^> Particulars  submitted  as  to   the  persons   who  attended  the  ineetingg 

when  the  sub-committee  was  appointed,  and  when  the  scheme  for  the  Private  Bill  was 

approved  ib.  1680.   1702,  1703.  174H-1754 ^The  sub-committee  fairly  represented 

the  City  parishes,  ib.  i68o.  1751,  1752. 

Action  of  the  four  parishes  represented  by  witness  in  supporting  the  promotion  of  the 
Private  Bill,  Phillips  1843. 

List  of  petitions  against  the  Bill,  Rep.  iv. 

Circular  letter  from  Mr.  Pearce,  dated  5th  January  188a,  with  reference  to  the  main 
objects  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill,  and  setting  forth  tlie  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  representatives  of  various  parishes,  App.  241- 
244. 

List  of  churchwardens  and  trustees,  and  other  gentlemen  holding  representative  poai* 
tions,  promoting  the  City  Bill,  App.  246-248. 

Lists  of  churchwardens  and  others  attendihg  the  meetings  at  Cannon-street  Hotel  on 
.20th  May  and  16th  June  1881,  App.  249-251. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Bryce  showing  in  detail  the  difference  between  the  Private  Bill 
and  the  Public  Bill,  and  setting  forth  numerous  objections  to  the  latter,  App.  253**^59* 

See  also  Area  of  Benefit  Governing  Body.  Parliamentary  Expenses.  Royal 
Commission.         Trustees. 

Longley^  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence).— Experience  <»f  witness  as  one  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  since  1874;  ^^  concurs  generally  in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald,  2693-2695. 

Explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the  official  trustee,  and  of  the  circiim- 
stances  which  led  to  the  transfer  to  official  trustees  of  the  fuactions  formerly  exercised 

for  humirtds  of  years  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  2696,  2697 Distinction  between  an 

official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  an  official  trustee  of  charity  funds ;  valuable  facility 
in  the  former  case  in  the  event  of  sale,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the  custody  of  the  property 
is  absolute,  2697-2710. 

Equal  check  formerly  upon  alienation  as  at  present ;   misapprehension  on  this  score  as 

to  the  powers  of  the  official  trustee,  2697-2709 Absence  of  any  power  in  ordinary 

trusteeo  of  c  haritable  property  to  alienate  the  corpus ;  nor  can  the  omcial  trustee  alienate 
or  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  2699-2703 Frequent  diffi- 
culty as  to  title  belore  the  \e8ting  of  charity  land  in  the  official  trustee,  2699.  2709 

Entire  absence  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  official  trustee  with  income,  •*703. 
2710. 
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LongUt/i  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Eridence) — continued. 

Necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Ctimmissioners  before  the  official  trustee  can 

change  the  infestment,  2704-2708 Uniform  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  vest 

land  and  stock  in  the  official  trusiee  in  the  case  of  any  charity  which  comes  before  the 

Court,  271 1 Siotilar  practice,  as  regards  land,  in  the  case  of  all  endowed  schools  under 

the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners'  schemes,  ib. 

Grounds  for  tiie  concluxion  that  charity,  as  being  subject  to  general  public  use,  is 
necessarily  permanent,  and  that,  having  the  condition  of  permanence,  it  cannot  be  at  the 

same  time  held  for  private  purposes,  2712-2714 Inadequate  powers  of  the  Charity 

Commissioners  (or  'lea ling  with  an  assere^ate  of  parishes  in  the  City  as  regards  the 
framing  of  t^cliemes;  difficulty  e!>pecially  where  a  charity  is  over  qQ^I.  a  year,  2715-2721 

Seveml  applicaiions  in  late  years   from  City  parishes  to  the  Commissioners  for 

schemes;  refusal  to  take  action  in  view  of  leuislation  on  the  subject,  2722-2724, 

Want  of  increased  powers  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  if  entrusted  with  the  work 
proposed  by  the  pieseut  Bills  to  be  thrown  on  the  temporary  Commission  ;  necessity  more 
especially  of  a  power  to  initiate  inquiry,  2725,  2726\  2731-2734.  2772 Entire  effi- 
ciency of  the  inspectors  of  the  Chanty  Commission  for  ctiuducting  a  preliminary  inquiry 

into  the  City  charities ;  small  increase  of  staff  necessary,  2726-2730 Importance  of  a 

pov;er  of  enforcing  discovery  in  the  case  of  private  trusts^;  instances  of  charity  property 
in  the  City  withheld  as  being  the  piivate  property  of  the  parish,  2731-2734.  2840- 
2842. 

Expediency  of  the  inquiiies  being  conducted  locally,  in  the  vestry  room  of  each  parish, 

2731.  2736-2742.  2839 Facihty  in  tlie  eventual  conduct  of  the  business,  after  the 

schemes  have  been  framed,  the  chief  work  being  in  connection  with  the  preliminaiy 

inquiries,  2735-2743 Want  of  an  additional  Charity  Commissioner  in  the  first  instance, 

till  the  schemes  have  been  framed,  2744 Difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  cost  thrown 

on  the  Commissinn  by  the  business  in  question  ;  approval  of  the  cost  of  the  increased  staff 
being  paid  out  of  the  City  charities,  2745-2748. 

Veiy  decided  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  diversion  of  doles  to  better 
uses  than  those  tu  which  they  were  formerly  applied,  2749-2752— A.|>plication  made 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  trustees  of  the  charities  of  four  city  parishes  on  the  question 
of  their  expending  charity  money  in  support  of  the  Private  or  City  Bill  now  before  the 
Committee ;  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  sanction  such  expenditure,  ^ISA'-^Vfi*  ^1^&9 

2766 Considerable  delay  in  the  present  year  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  City  chari* 

tics  in  sending  in  their  accounts  to  the  Charity  Commission,  2758. 

Conclusion  that  if  the  Private  Bill  be  rejected  the  costs  would  not  be  allowed  to  foil 
upon  the  funds  of  the  charities ;  reference  hereon  to  a  certain  decision  by  Lord  Eldon^ 
2759-*276]«— ^Obligation  upon  all  the  charities  in  the  kingdom  to  send  annual  accounts 
to  the  Cliarity  Commission,  2762 Expenditure  by  one  of  the  City  charities  in  promot- 
ing the  Private  Bill,  the  amount  (to2.  io«.)  being  more  than  the  annual  income  of  the 
charity,  2763,  27&|. 

Effect  of  Sections  10  and  16  of  the  Private  Bill  that  a  verv  important  part  of  the  City 
charities  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  decided  objection  to  any 
exemption  of  charities  for  which  schemes  have  been  framed  within  the  last  fifty  years, 

2;  67.  2769,  2770.  2889-2892 Exception  taken  to  the  preference  proposed  to  be  given 

under  Section  12  of  the  Private  Bill  to  inhabitants  of  the  City,  2768-- — Frequency  of 
non*application  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  cases  where  schemes  are  working  badly, 
and  charities  are  being  misapplied,  2771,  2772. 

Difficulty  in  calculatitig  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  inquiries,  and  of  schemes ; 

probable  sufficiency  of  from  three  to  five  years,  2773-2775,  2791-2795 Unduly  large 

governing  body  proposed  by  the  Private  iBill,  2776 Approval  of  the  number  of  the 

governing  body  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill,  2776 Objection  to  the  proposed  election 

of  one  member  of  the  governing  body  by  tlie  churchwardens  of  certain  [Xirishes,  2777. 

2900 Statement  as  to  the  present  trustees  not  being  fairly  representative  of  the  City 

ratepayers,  2777-2779. 

Obstacle  to  any  reform  of  City  charities  if  the  numerous  administrative  bodies  now 
existing  are  to   be   maintained,  2780— Diminution  of  expense  by  diminishing  the 

number  of  separate  bodies  of  trustees,  2781 Concurrence  generally  in  Sir  Seymour 

Fiizgerald's  views  as  to  the  future  administration  of  the  charities  ;  expediency  of  its 
being    laid  down  by  Act  what    the  constitution  and   number  of   governing    bodies 

should  be,  2782-2787 Approval  of  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  rather  than  of 

that  in  the  Private  Bill  as  to  the  objects  to  which  the  income  is  to  be  applied,  2788- 

Fuj  ther  stntement  upon  the  question  of  the  present  administrators  of  City  charities  being 
desirous  of  applying  for  new  schemes,  2796-2805 —  Objection  to  the  |>ropf»sal  in  the 
Public  Bill  as  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  being  empowered  10  approve 
schemes ;  preference  for  a  body  like  the  Universities  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
2H06-2812.  2893-2899 Approval  of  the  suggestion  in  the  Public  Bill  as  to  tiieCom- 
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LangJey,  Henry.    ( Analysis  of  his  Evidenoe) — eontmued. 

misMoners  assessing  upon  the  seTeral  City  charities  the  expenses  in  carrying  oat  the  Bill, 
ft8i3-s830. 

Less  time  necessary  for  inquiry,  &c.,  by  entrusting  the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission, 

reinforced,  than  by  appointing  a  separate  Commission,  2821-2823 Great  advantage  if 

there  were  an  amalgamation  of  civil  parishes  in  the  City  for  administrative  purposes, 
2824-2829. 

Circumstance  of  Parliament  having  hitherto  declined   to  give  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners a  power  of  initiating  inquiry  into  charities  generally;  expediency  of  such  power, 

2830-2833 Reference  to  some  former  Bills  proponing  to  transfer  powers  from  the 

Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  these  Bills  not  having:  become  law, 

2834-2838 Difficulty  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  being  charged  to  the 

charities  generally  throughout  the  country,  2844-'2847. 

Prospect  of  the  principal  ratepayers  of  the  City  assisting  in  an  imuroved  administra- 
tion of  the  charities,  2048-2851 Further  justification  of  the  action  of  tlie  Chaiity 

Commif^sioners  in  declining  at  present  to  give  facilities  to  new  schemes,  2852 Partial 

carrying  out  of  the  scheme  for  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  made  in  1877  ;  diversion  of  somle  of 
the  funds  in  this  case  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  28^^-2855.  2910 Anti- 
quity of  the  charities  not  only  in  the  City  of  London  but  in  provincial  towns,  and  in 

some  country  places,  2856-2859 Altered  views  now  adopted  as  to  the  distribution  of 

charity  funds  in  doles,  &c.,  2860-2862. 

Expediency  of  full  power  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  the  appointment  of 
trustees  of  the  charities ;  explanation  hereon  as  10  the  present  powers  and  pracii<;^e  of  the 
Commissioners  as  regards  the  appointment  of  trustees,  2864-2875— —Impediment  at 
times  on  the  part  of  trustees  in  the  City  to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners;  delay  in 
rendering  accounts,  2876,  2877— ^Question  ftirther  considered  whether  the  expem^e  to 
the  Commission  in  respect  of  the  City  charities  should  fall  upon  the  charities,  2878- 
2888. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  election  of  one  of  the  new  goTerning  body  by  the  Fellows 
of  Zion  CoFlegs^   2901— — — Dtsposifcion  shown  by  incumbents  in  (he   City  to  aid  in  a 

reform  of  the  cljarities,  2902-2904 Very  cnrtfiil  restrictions  necessary  in  connection 

irith  the  payment  of  pensioas  out  of  charity  funds,  2905''2909. 

Further  powers  required  in  dealing  with  the  charities  beyond  the  limits  laid  ciown  by 

the  doctrine  of  cypres^  291 1-2914 Respects  in  which  preferable  to  go  to  a  Committee 

of  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  to  the  High  Court  of^  Justice,  as  proposed  by  the 
Private  Bill,  for  the  eonfirmiag  of  schemes,  2915-2925. 


M 

Management  and  Administration  of  Charitjes: 

DiflTerence  between  Clause  14  of  the  City  Bill  and  Clause  16  of  the  Public  Bill,  the 
former  providing  that  there  shall  be  no  union  of  existing  governing  bodies  without  their 

consent  Deing  first  obtained,  Pearee  48 Coincidence  between  Clause  26  of  the  City 

Bill  and  the  views  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  question  of  transfer  of  property  to 
the  new  governing  body,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  property ;  exception  taken 

to  the  provisions  in  the  Public  Bill  on  this  subject,  ib.  54 Statement  to  the  effect  that, 

as  shown  by  Clause  40  of  the  Private  Bill,  the  majority  of  a  governing  body  can  give 
their  consent  to  anything  that  is  required  for  a  charitable  pnr|>o8e ;  expediency  of  this 
being  made  quite  clear  in  the  new  Act^tft.  57-61. 

Pers«inal  experience  upon  which  witness  concludes  that  the  City  trustees  generally 
would  be  willing:  to  unite  for  purposes  of  management  and  udministration,  Pearee  O19- 
627  —  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Koyal  Commissioners  contemplated  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies  to  their  consolidation,  the  Private  Bill  also 
requiring  such  consent,  ib.  631-636. 

Efiect  of  the  Private  Bill  that  the  management  of  the  property  shall  be  retained  in  the 
present  hands,  whilst  all  the  surplus  income  would  be  handed  over  to  a  new  governing 

oody,  Pearee  683,  684.  690,  (591 Comnient  upon  ihe  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  for 

transferring  the  entire  management  from  the  existing  trustees  to  a  new  gi>verning  body, 

ib.  687-689 Provision  in  the  Private  Bill  under  which  in  certain  cases  the  trustees 

may  consent  to  tnfnsfer  the  capital  and  estate  as  well  as  the  income ;  probability  of  such 
consent  being  given,  ib.  691-699. 

Advantage  under  the  City  Bill  in  so  far  as  the  local  trustees  are  to  retain  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property.  Baggallay  822-824. 

Chief  points  upon  which  witness  differs  from  the  view  of  Professor  Bryce;  importance 
attached  to  the  management  of  the  trustees  being  retained  by  the  trustees,  Freshfield 
1058— Grounds  upon   which    witness  is   strongly  opposed   to   the   management   or 
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administration  being  in  the  hands  of  the  official  trustee  ;  examinatiun  as  to  the  functions 
to  be  exercised  by  him,  Freshfield  1058.  1070,  1071.  I194-1206.  1489-1521.  1533-1636. 

1681-1694 Seireral  reasons  for  the  management  of  the  property  beinc  left  in  the 

bands  of  the  existing  trustees ;  importance  of  the  personal  responsibility  thus  secured^ 

t&.  1070,  1071 Advantasre  of  the  trustees  being  conversant  with  the  property,  this 

advantage  being  lost  if   the  property  were   vested  in  a  non-resident  official   trustee, 
.    ib.  1071. 

Great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  under  the  management  of  the  present 
trustees,  witness  submitting  that  the  same  benefit  would  not  result  if  the  property  were 

vested     in    an    official    trustee,    Freshfield    1 391-1401 Main   difference    between 

the  two  Bills,  that  the  City  Bill  leaves  the  management  of  the  property  mainly 
with  the  existing  trustees,  and  does  not  do  away  with  schemes  without  the  consent  of 
the  governing  body,  ib.  1657-1660. 

Conclusion  as  10  the  expediency  of  leaving  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  existing 

trustees,  instead  of  transferring  them  to  official  trustees,  PhiUips  1847-1851 ^Care 

taken  10  curtail  the  expense  when  new  trustees  are  appointed,  ib.   1856,  1857 

Advantage  of  local  rather  than  official  trustees  as  regards  the  development  and  improve- 

meni  of  the  property,  ib.  1858 Comment  upon  the  proposal  to  take  away  from  the 

existing  governing  bodies  every  charity  property  in  their  control,  ib.  1875. 

Opinion  that  in  the  case  of  charities  of  any  importance  the  existing  governing  bodies 
should  be  consulted,  and  their  consent  obtained,  before  being  united  to  other  governing 

bodies,  Phillips  1873 Further  statement  relative  to  the  expenses  entailed  £)•  vesting 

the  property  in  an  official  trustee ;  expenses  involved  when  trustees'  meetings  are  now 
held,  there  being  as  few  meetings  as  possible,  ib.  1994-2001. 

Considerable  economy  anticipated  trom  the  management  under  the  Public  Bill,  instead 
of  keeping  up  numerous  bodies  of  trustees.  Fell  2159,  2t6o. 

Necessity  of  maintaining  an  effective  body  of  trustees  irrespectively  of  the  official 
trustee ;  re()uirenient  of  a  new  deed  when  vacancies  in  the  trustees  have  to  be  filled  up, 

Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2511-^515 Decided  objection  to  ihe  cootinuancc  of  so   many 

independent  bodies  of  trustees,  ib.  2528. 

Prospect  of  the  principal  ratepayers  of  the  City  assisting  in  an  improved  administration 
of  the  charities,  Langley  2848-2851.  - 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  explanations  therein,  in  support  of  the  system  of 
administration  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill  rather  than  of  the  system  recommended 
by  the  Private  Bill,  App.  253-259. 

See  also  Charity  Commission.  Cost  of  Management.  Governing  Body.  Nanr 
application  of  Funds.  Official  Trustee.  Small  Charities.  Trustees  of 
Charities.         Uniformity  of  Management. 

Mary  Barnes*  Charily  {St.  Margarets,  Lothbury).  Accumulation  which  had  been  going 
on  for  several  years  in  the  case  of  Mary  Barnes'  Charity,  in  respect  of  apprenticeships, 
the  amount  in  1868  having  been  about  1,400  /.  from  an  income  of  about  50/.  a  year, 

.    Freshfield  967 Scheme  subsequently  carried  by  witness  and  others  for  dealing  with 

Mary  Barnes'  Charity,  the  money  being  applied  partly  to  the  sending  of  boys  to  middle- 
class  schools  and  |>artly  to  apprenticeship ;  useful  working  of  the  arrangements  as  to 
education,  ib.  968-974. 

Reference  to  the  case  of  Mary  Barnes'  Charity  in  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  to 
the  degree  of  benefit  secured  by  the  vesting  of  the  property  in  the  official  trustee.  Sir  S. 
Fitzgerald  2672-2678. 

Meetings  of  Churchwardens,  Trustees,  and  others.  See  London  Parochial  Charities  BUL 
Trustees. 

Metropolis.    Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that  the  definition  of  the  word  '' metropolis  " 
should  be  that  which  obtains  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  Pearce  61-63. 
See  also  Area  of  Benefit. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Objection  to  the  nomination  of  any  members  of  the  new 
governing  body  by  the  MetropoUtan  Asylums  Board,  as  being  a  body  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  City  or  the  City  charities,  Phillips  1874.  2040-2047.  2050. 

Representative  character  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  so  that  it  is 
recommended  that  they  should  supply  some  members  of  the  governing  body.  Pelt  2191- 
2196- 
Miller,  B.  Explanation  as  to  the  authority  upon  which  witness,  in  the  circular  of  5th 
January  1882,  put  down  the  name  of  Mr.  U.  Miller,  vestry  clerk  of  All  Hallows,  as  re- 
preaentmg  his  parish ;  returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Miller  at  a  subsequent  date,  Pearce 
466-483. 
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Mihnan^  The  Rev.  W.  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  honorary  secretary  of 
Sion  College,  2928,  2920-- — Great  interust  taken  by  the  College  for  several  years  past 
in  the  question  of  the  City  chanties;  conclusion  arrived  at  that  a  clear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  funds,  the  latter  being  spread 

over  the  metropolitan  area,  2930,2931 Several  objects  to  which  the  charitable  funds 

mi^hi  be  applied,  such  as  secondary  education,  hospitals,  &c.,  care  being  taken  not  to  pau- 
pense  the  recipients  of  the  funds,  2930. 

Cnreful  discussion  by  Sion  College  of  the  Public  Bill,  as  promoted  in  3881 ;  impor- 
tant modification  since  introduced,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  Bill  is  now  acceptable  t<i  the 
College,  which  has  petitioned  in  its  favour,  2931-2935-*— Reference  to  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  as  showing  that  in  many  City  parishes  tiiere  has  been  a 
very  great  misapplication  of  the  fupds,  and  great  waste,  2936— Due  CHre  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  funds  in  witness' parish  (St.  Faith);  surplus  accumulated  and  invested^ 
pending  a  comprehensive  scheme  tor  the  charities  generally,  2936,  2937.  2942-2945. 
2977-2983. 

Contemplated  administration  of  the  charities  as  a  general  centralised  fund,  by  oue  re* 
sponsible  body  representing  an  extended  area,  whilst  special  charitable  objects  might  be 
provided  for  oy  separate  schemes,  to  be  placed  under  a  few  special  governing  bodies, 

2936-2941 Explanation  as  to  a  scheme  not  having  been  put  forward  in  respect  of 

the  surplus  fund  accumulated  in  witness'  parish,  29^5.  2982,  2983 Statement  to  the 

effect  that  the  attendance  at  vestry  meetings  in  the  parishes  generally  where  there  are 
trust  funds  is,  as  a  rule,  very  scanty,  2946-2948. 

Approval  by  the  City  clerey  of  the  governing  body  as  provided  by  the  Public  Bill,  the 

number  proposed  being  ample;  slight  modification  suggested,  2949.  3006 Grounds 

for  the  conclusion  that  in  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  funds  City  charities  should  have 
a  preference  over  those  outside,  as  regards  maintenance,  &c.,  even  thouu;h  the  funds 
hitherto  applied  to  the  former  may  not  be  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character,  2950- 

2960 Strong  approval  of  the  movement  for  largely  reducing  the  number  of  benefices 

in  the  City,  and  for  taking  down  the  churches  which  are  absolutely  disused,  2950— * 
Instance  in  the  case  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  of  the  expediency  of  a  provision  for 
maintennnce  out  of  the  funds  in  question,  2952.  2957,  2968. 

Expediency  of  continued  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Church  services,  &c.  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  incumbents,  even  though  this  application  may  not  have  been 

made  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  2961-2963 Explanation  that  Sion  College  embraces 

not  only  the  whole  ot  the  City  clergy  but  th^  clergy  of  some  a^ijoining  outside  parishes 

to  the  iiorih  and  east  of  the  City,  2964,  2965.  2991-3002- Very  large  majority  of  the 

fellows  of  the  college  in  favour  of  the  petition  presented  in  support  of  the  JPublic  Bill ; 
witness  has  not  been  delegated  to  represent  the  College,  but  his  views  are  those  of  the 
majority,  2966-2991-3005. 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  protection  given  by  the  Private  Bill  to  the  interests  of  the 

clergy  which  is  not  equally  given  by  the  Public  Bill,  2967-2972 Preference  for  the 

Public  Bill  over  the  Private  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  under  the  latter  there  are  many 
more  loopholes  for  eticape  as  regards  the  utilisation  of  the  charities,  and  their  diffusion 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  2973-2976. 

Further  consideration  of  the  proposed  continuance  of  aid  for  Qhurch  services,  &c., 
during  the  life  of  present  incumbents,  in  the  case  of  particular  churches,  even  though 

not  strictly  Justifiable  in  a  legal  sense,  2984-2989 Importance  of  a  strict  application 

of  the  law  m  cases  where  the  funds  have  been  used  for  parish  purposes,  without  any 

legal  right  to  such  use,  2990 Experience  of  witness  as  to  the  misapplication  of  funds 

in  payment  of  poor  rates,  ti;— -Exception  taken  as  to  the  niisappUcution  of  funds  in 

payment  of  poor  rates,  ib. Exception  taken  to  the  new  governing  body  proposed  by 

the  Private  Bill,  as  being  too  numerous  and  not  sufficiently  independent,  3006-3008. 

Distribution  of  doles  in  St.  Faith's  parish  without  excluding  Roman  Catholics  if  they 

do  not  attend  church;  doubt  as  to  the  practice  in  other  City  parishes,  3009-301 1 

Explanation  on  the  sui  ject  of  the  non-admission  of  Roman  Catholic  children  to  the  ward 
schools ;  limited  extent  to  which  such  schools  have  received  aid  from  the  City  charities, 

3011-3013 Behef  as  to  the  funds  being  appUcable  to  Itoman  Catholic  poor  as  well 

as  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  3014-3017. 

Preference  for  a  new  and  independent  commission   for  the  management  of  the  new 

scheme,  rather  than  of  assigning  the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission,  3018-3021 

Contemplated  appointment  of  four  unpaid  Commissioners,  including  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  addition  to  tliree  paid  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  3022, 
3023. 

Total  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fellows  or  members  of  Sion  College  who  represent 

parishes  outside  the  City,  3024-3026 Explanation  as  to  there  haying  been  three 

petitions  from  Sion  College,  or  some  of  the  fellows,  in  reference  to  the  Public  Bill,  3027- 

3029 ^Expediency  of  the  proposed  legislation  being  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible, 

3030. 
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Misapplication  of  Fusds  ; 

Strong  objection  to  the  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  as  to  a  great  part  of* 
the  income  being  now  unapi>lied,  or  wasted  or  misapplied,  FreshfieU  1072-1080 — — 
Doabt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  parishes  have  appned  charity  funds  in  payment  of 
poor  rates ;  misapplication  if  a  very  large  portion  of  tne  income  has  been  thos  used,  16. 

log6-iio6.    1 113-1 120,   1378-1390 Exception  further  taken  nevertheless  to  the 

words  in  the  preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  funds  being  misapplied 
or  wasted,  ib.  1 107-1120. 

Further  examination  relative  to  witness'  objection  to  the  words  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Public  Bill  as  to  a  ^reat  part  of  the  income  being  now  unapplied*  or  wasted  or  mis- 
applied ;  witness  objects  chiefly  to  the  sweeping  character  of  the  charge,  though  in 
some  special  instances  income  may  have  been  unapplied  or  misapplied,;  Fres/^eld  1537- 

1666«  1639-1646 Reluctance  of  witness  to  admit  that  an  improper  application  is 

necessarily  involved,  even  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income  is  applied  in 
payment  of  poor-rates,  &c.,  ib.  1704-1712. 

Fairness  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  waste  or  misapplication  of 
money,  particular  instances  beins:  given,  instead  of  a  general  charge  being  made  as  in 

the  Public  Bill,  Fre$^field  1738 Admission  as  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  funds 

having  been  unsatisfactory,  though  witness  objects  to  the  words  '^  wasted  or  misap- 
plied," t6.  1760. 

Strong  protest  against  the  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  as  to  ^'  a  great 
part  of  the  income  "^being  now  misapplied  or  wasted  ;"  that  is,  by  the  existing  trustees, 

Phillips  1876 Very  few  exceptions  in  which  the  income  is  not  satisfactorily  applied 

in  the  case  of  the  larger  charities,  ib.  2025-2033. 

Several  respects  in  which  the  application  of  the  charity  funds  in  the  past  has  been 
mischievous  and  wasteful,  though  witness  does  not  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the  trustees. 

Pell  2162-2174 Difficulty  in  so  applying  any  endowed  charities  as  to  avoid  mischief, 

ib.  2176.  2269,  2270— »* Very  exceptional  instances  of  any  dishonest  application  of  the 
funds,  the  promoters  of  the  Public  Bill  making  no  imputation  in  this  respect,  ib.  2198- 
2200. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  witness'  statement  that  it  has  not  been  intended 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  trustees  of  the  charities,  though  there  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
mismanagement  and  misapplication  of  the  funds.  Pell  2258-2268. 

Probability  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Commission  disclosing  the  &ct  that  some  of  the  pro- 
perty claimed  by  City  parishes  is  clothed  with  charitable  trusts.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2497- 
2499-  2522*  2523. 

Tendency  to  a  decrease  of  any  misapplication  of  funds  in  view  of  impending  legisla- 
tion. Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2632-2635— —Frequency  of  non-application  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  in  cases  where  schemes  are  working  badly  and  charities  are  being  mis- 
applied, Longley  2771,  2772. 

Reference  to  the  evidence  before  the  Rojral  Commission,  as  showing  that  in  many 
City  parishes  there  has  been  a  very  great  misapplication  of  the  funds  and  great  waste, 

AlUman  2036 Illustration  of  misapplication  of  fnnds  in  payment  of  poor  rates,  ib. 

2990 Importance  of  a  strict  application  of  the  law  in  cases  where  the  funds  have 

been  used  for  parish  purposes,  without  any  legal  right  to  such  use,  t(. 

Discussion  between  counsel  and  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  words  ^^  unapplied, 
wasted,  or  misapplied ''  in  the  preamble  of  the  Public  Bill ;  other  words  agreed  to  be 
substituted  for  the  word  **  misapplied,''/!.  122. 

See  also  Churches,  ^c.         Dinnen.        Doles. 

Muller,  E.  D.    Authority  upon  which  Mr.  E.  D.  MuUer,  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Antholin, 
was  put  down  as  representing  his  parish,  P^arce  494-501. 


N. 

Nelson,  Sir  Thomas.  Impression  that  the  City  Solicitor  acted  on  his  own  motion  in 
opposing  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  of  last  year,  Ptarce  707-709. 

Non-resident  Recipients  of  Doles.  Claim  allowed  in  the  case  of  non-resident  persons  whose 
fathers  were  ratepavers  in  the  parish ;  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  case  of  a  recipient  in 
respect  of  his  grandfather's  rateability.  Philips  1930-1934. 

Number  of  Charities.  Very  lar^e  number  of  separate  charities  in  the  City  ;  exclusive  of 
the  five  parishes  in  the  first  scnedule  of  the  Bill,  there  are  probably  as  many  as  1,085  ; 
Bdl  2368-2360. 
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O. 

€^jH€iAL  Trustee  {MAHAaRMEUT  op  Charities): 

ExaminatioD  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  vesting;  of  charity  property  in 
the  official  trustee,  it  being  submitted  to  lum  that  tha  management  stili  rests  entirely 

with  the  ordinary  trustees,  Freshfield  1058.   1070,  I071,  1194-1206 Grounds  for  the 

conclusion  that  when  property  is  vested  in  the  official  trustee  he  is  responsible  for  the 
important  part  of  the  management ;  necessary  consent  uf  the  Charity  Commissioners 
before  sale  or  letting' of  the  property,  id.  1489-1521.  1533-1536 Inaccuracy  of  por- 
tion of  witness'  evidence  in  reply  to  Questions  1512-1515;  correction  applied,  t£.  2133- 

ai4fr 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  certain  sections  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  of  1853, 
1855,  and  1869,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  official  trustee  and  the  limits  thereupon ;  he 
further  contends  that,  practically,  the  official  trustee  must  be  applied  to  in  respect  of 
what  iH  most  important  in  the  management,  FreshfieJd  168 1-1 694. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in 
th(    cost  of  administration  if  the  funds  were  vested  in  official  trustees,  Phillips  1852- 

1857 Question  as  to  its  being  desirable  to  alter  the  law  compelling  all  moneys  left 

for  charitable  purposes  to  be  vesteri  in  official  trustees,  ib.  2059.  2060. 

Conclusion  as  regards  ihe  vesting  of  the  legal  estate  of  the  charities  in  the  official 
trustecf,  that  this  cannot  be  any  inter^rt* nee  with  the  management.  Pell  2227*2229^ 

Explanation  lelative  to  the  legal  effiact  of  the  vesting  of  the  funds  of  charities  in  the 
official  trustee  y  absence  of  power  in  the  latter,  or  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
interfere  with  the  management  or  the  administration  of  the  income.  Sir  &  Fitzgerald 
2457-2459 Value  of  the  official  trustee  as  obviating,  tlie  necessity  of  a  new  assign- 
ment and  a  new  conveyance,  as  upon  the  ^pointment  of  new  trustees  in  the  ordinary 
way,  ib.  2460-2464. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  official  trustee  taking  no  part  in  the  management,  sndi  as 

the  granting  of  leases^  &c.,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2516-2519 Explanation  showing  the 

complete  securit]^  obtained   when  funded  property  or  other  personalty  is  put  into  the 

name  of  the  official  trustee,  ib.  255a Neither  in  the  case  of  funded  property  nor  of 

landed  property  has  the  official  trustee  any  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
management,  ib.  2552,  2553* 

Punctual  transfer  of  dividends  by  the  official  trustee  to  the  bankers  for  the  trust.  Sir 

S.  Fitzgerald  2678.  2683-2685 Facility   without  the  intervention  of  the  official 

trustee  in  the  case  of  houses  vested  hi  the  rector  and  churchwardens  as  trustees,  ib. 
2679-2682 Explanation  in  reference  to  the  accumulation  of  dividends,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  by  the  official  trustee  in  respect  of  certain  City  parishes,  the  money  not 
having  tieen  applied  to  any  particular  purpose,  ib.  2683-2692. 

Explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the  official  trustee,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances  which  led  to  the  transfer  to  official  trustees  of  the  functions  formerly  exercised 

for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Langleg  2696,  2697 Distinction 

between  an  official  trustee  of  chanty  lands,  and  an  official  trustee  of  charity  funds ; 
valuable  facility  in  the  former  case  in  the  event  of  sale,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  the 
custody  of  the  property  is  absolute,  ib.  2697-2710. 

Equal  check  formerly  upon  alienation  as  at  present;   misapprehension  on  this  score  as 

to  the  powers  of  the  official  trustee,  Langleg  2697-270Q Absence  of  any  power  in 

ordinary  trustees  of  charitable  property  to  alienate  the  corpus;  nor  can  the  official 
trustee  alienate  or  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  Citarity  Commissioners,  ib.  adQQ^ 
2703. 

Entire  absence  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  official  trustee  with  income, 

/.{m^&y  2703.  2710 Necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  before 

the  official  trustees  can  change  the  investment,  ib.  2704-2708. 

Uniform  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  vest  land  and  stock  in  the  official 

trustee  in  the  case  of  any  charity  which  comes  before  the  court,  Longley  271 1  Similar 

practice  as  regards  land  in  the  c»se  of  all  endowed  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioner^^'  schemes,  ib. 

Oftn  Spaces  avd  Beereaiion  Cfrounds,     Approval  of  the  proposal  in  the   Public  Bill  for 
applying  part  of  the  chmities  in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  open  spaces  and 

recreation  grounds,  Pi?Z/ 2175,  2176*  2224-2226* Bodies  already  existing  for  dealing 

with  funds    given  for  open  spaces  or.  for  convalescent  hospitals,  ib.    22^-2242 

Approval  of  a  large  portion  of  the  charitable  funds  being  capitalised  and  sunk  in  the 
provision  of  land  for  open  spaces  and  other  objects,  ib.  2326-2331 Doubt  as  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  open  spaces  having  been  contemplated  in  the  original  bequests, 
ib.  2395-2397. 
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Out'door  Relief .     Laxity  in  the  admimstration  of  out-door  relief  in  times  of  firo^perky ; 
bad  moral  effect  thereof  upon  the  upper  ag  well  as  the  lower  classea,  Pe// 2219-9222 

Further  i^tatement  as  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  out-door  relief,  the  principle  of 

in-door  relief  being  £bu*  more  beneficial  to  the  community  generally,  ib.  2271-2275. 

Examination  as  to  the  sleeping  population  o\  the  City,  the  number  of  the  poor  and 
wolfing  class  resident,  and  the  proportion  of  pauperism  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis;  conclusion  as  to  the  unduly  liberal  administration  of  relief^  A2/ 2276-4305 

Large  proportion  of  out-door  relief  in  the   City  of  ( ondon,  as  compared  with  the 

parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  ib.  2302-2305. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  out^door  relief  and  the  very  bad  effect  of  any 
laxity  in  giving  such  relief,  Petl  2387-2389. 


P. 

Parish  Property: 

Stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  the  property  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Public  Bill  is  the  absolute  property  of  the   parishes ;  question   hereon  as  to  all  parish 

property  being  necessarily  saddled  with  some  trust,  Freshfield  1081-1094 ^^Explana^- 

tion  as  to  witness'  interpretation  of  the  term  "  eleemosynary  purposes  '* ;  opinion  that  the 
private  property  of  the  parish  should  not  be  included  therein,  ih,  1274-1277, 

Further  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  witness  contends  that  some  of  the 
property  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Bill  are  not  held  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  but 
are  held  by  the  parishes  as  their  own  property  free  from  any  trust  whatever,  Freaf^fietd 

1444-1488 Obligation  upon  the  trustees  to  hold  parish  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 

parish,  ib.  1697,  1698. 

Clear  distinction  between  endowments  for  charitable  purposes  and  endowments  for 

general  or  parish  purposes,  Phillips  1835,  1836 Importance  of  the  parishes  not  bein^ 

deprived  of  their  funcls  if  the  parochial  system  is  to  be  maintained  ;  great  value  attached 

to  such  maintenance,  ib.   1836-1842.    1955-1967 Expediency  of  excluding  (rom  the 

the  Bill  properties  clearly  given  for  other  than  eleemosynary  or  charitable  purposes,  ib. 
1869-1872.  1976-1990- 

Conclusion  as  to  the  parish  funds,  distinct  from  the  charity  funds,  being  properly  ap- 
plicable  towards  the  salaries  of  vestry  clerks  and  other  officials ;  sense  in  which  the 

parish  funds  are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  Phillips  1935-1951 Value  of  the  parochial 

system,  although  the  population  in  each  parish  may  be  very  small,  ib.  1962-1967. 

Difficulty  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  total  charitable  funds  applicable  to 
general  parish  purposes ;  very  few  instances  of  bequests  for  such  purposes,  Phtiiipt  1968- 

1974 Specific  purposes  for  which  the  parish  funds  are  usually  given,  such  as  decrease 

of  tlie  poor  rates,  &c.,  ib.  1974. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  charity,  as  being  sulgect  to  general  public,  use,  is 
necessarily  permanent,  and  that,  having  the  condition  of  permanence,  it  cannot  be  at  the 
same  time  held  for  private  purposes,  Longley  2712-2714. 

Importance  of  a  power  of  enforcing  discovery  in  the  case  of  private  trusts;  instances 
of  charity  property  in  the  City  withheld,  as  bein^  the  private  property  of  the   parish 

LonyUy  2731-2734.  2840-2842 Expediency  of  the  inquiries  being  conducted  locally 

in  the  vestry  room  or  each  parish,  ib.  2731.  2736-2740.  2839. 

Parliamei^tary  Expenses  (Private  Bill): 

Steps  taken  by  witness,  by  circular  and  otherwise,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Bill,  it  having  been  estimated  that  about  1,500/.  might  be  required^ 

Pearce  295-305 Explanations  in  connection  with  a  list  of  forty-three  parishes,  whence 

subscriptions  have  been  sent  to  witness ;  probability  of  the  money  having  come  in  all 
cases  out  of  the  charity  funds,  ib.  352-362. 

Witness  can  supply  returns  showing  the  amount  of  subscription  received  from  each 
parish,  together  with  details  as  to  the  expenditure  ;  no  vestry  clerk  or  trustee  has  profited 
thereby  in  any  way,  the  vestry  clerks  having,  in  fact,  given  an  immense  amount  of  time 
to  the  matter  without  any  remuneration,  Pearce  363-377. 

Examination  upon  a  circular  issued  by  witness  to  the  trustees  on  6th  February  last, 
referring  f»  subscriptions  in  1881,  in  order  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  and  inviting  further 
subscriptions  in  order  to  put  the  whole  case  fairly  before  Parliament ;  explanation  hereon 
that  the  opposition  by  Mr.  Freshfield  to  the  Public  Bill  on  Standing  Orders  in  1881  did 
not  cost  the  trustees  anything,  Pearce  371-394. 

Circumstance  of  a  rumour  having  recently  reached  witness  that  the  trustees  of  some 
parishes  had  applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  know  whether  the  subscriptions  in 
question  would   be  a  proper  application  of  charity  funds,  Pearce  395-418 Witness 
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Paruamentarv  Expenses  (Private  £ijljl)— coDtinoed. 

understood  the  Commissioners  said  they  would  not  sanction  the  proposed  expenditure, 
but  be  denies  their  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  Pearee  4 )  9-431  — -Endorsement  of  the  Bill 
bjr  four  solicitors  as  a  guarantee  that  Mr.  Wyatt  shall  get  his  expenses  as  agent  for  the 
Bill,  ».  633. 

In  saying  **  the  Committee  is  advised  that  a  contribution  towards  the  Bill  must  be 
allowed  as  a  pioper  expenditure  of  charity  funds,^  witness  did  not  mean  that  counsel  had 
advised  to  that  effect ;  it  was  not  a  question  Tor  counsel,  Pearee  534*543.  706. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  contributions  by  the  parishes,  witness  not  having  in 
he  first  instance  suggested  that  subscriptions  should  be  asked  for,  Freshfield  1059-1069 

Understanding  on   the  part  of  witness  that  certain  subscriptions  were  given  in  the 

belief  that  the  scheme  would  be  proceeded  with,  ib.  1 165-1 175. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  an  application  to  the  City  parishes,  in  February  1882, 
asking  for  subscriptions  in  support  of  the  Private  Bill;  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  such 
subscriptions  out  of  the  charity  funds,  Fte$l\fiM  1242-1353. 

Information  in  connection  with  the  case  recently  submitted  by  witness  for  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Kekewicb  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Private  Bill,  and  of  the  income 
of  the  charities;  witness  hands  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kekewich,  Frethjield  1522-1532. 
1699*  1700. 

Application  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  the  trustees  of  the  charities  of 
four  City  parishes  on  the  Question  of  their  expending  charity  money  in  support  of  the 
Private  or  City  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  ;  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to  sanction 

such  expenditme,  Longley  2753-2758.  2765,  2766 Conclusion  that  if  the  Private  Bill 

be  rejected  the  costs  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  funds  of  the  charities ;  refer- 
ence hereon  to  a  certain  decision  by  Lord  Eldon,  ib.  2759-2761 Expenditure  by  one 

of  the  City  charities  in  qromoting  the  Private  Bill,  the  amount  (10/.  101.)  being  more 
than  the  annual  income  of  the  charity,  ib.  2763,  2764. 

Circular  letter  from  Mr.  Pearee,  dated  6th  February  1882,  explaining  the  position 
of  the  Bill,  and  asking  for  subscriptions  from  the  trustees  of  City  charities  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Bill,  App.  244f  245. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Freshfield,  dated  1st  April  1882,  asking  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kekewich 
with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  contributions  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charities  in 

support  of  the  City  Bill,  and   in  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Bryce,  App.  251 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Kekewich  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  contributions  were  justifiable, 
ib.  251,  252. 

List  of  applications  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  trustees  of  parochial 
charities  for  their  sanction  to  subscriptions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Bill,  App.  252. 

Parliamentary  Expenses  (Public  Bill).  Approval  of  the  suggestion  in  the  Public  Bill  as 
to  ttie  Commissioners  assessing  upon  the  several  City  charities  the  expense  in  carrying 
out  the  Bill,  Longley  2813-2820. 

ParocMal  Charities  (London)  BilL  Preference  for  the  Private  as  compared  with  the 
Public  Bill,  witness  subn^itting  that  the  latter  will  not  work  well,  and  will  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  charities,  BaggaUay  778,  779.  822-825. 

Letter  from  witness  to  the  sub-committee  of  churchwardens,  dated  27th  May  1881, 
explaining  in  detail  the  reasons  for  proposed  alterations  in  various  clauses  of  the  Bill  of 
Professor  Bryce,  Freshfield  1040-1050. 

Decided  preference  for  the  Public  Bill  as  compared  with  the  Private  Bill,  Sir  S. 
Fitzgerald  2491. 

List  of  petitions  against  the  Bill,  Rep.  v. 

Statement  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Bryce,  showing  in  detail  the  difference 
between  the  Public  Bill  and  the  Private  Bill,  and  the  grounds  for  advocating  the  former 

rather  than  the  latter,  App.   253-259 ^I'wofold  reason  for  dealing  with  the  matters 

in  question  by  a  Public  rather  than  a  Private  Bill,  ib.  259. 

Report  of  the  Committee  that  they  have  examined  the  allegations  of  tlie  Bill,  and 
found  the  same  to  be  true^  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments 
thereunto.  Rep.  iii. 

Pauperism.  Unduly  large  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  Cit^  of  London,  and  undue  cost  of 
out-door  relief  per  head ;  injurious  effect  of  the  doles  m  this  respect,  PW/  2164-2169 
——Proximity  of  pauperism,  whereia  tliere  is  great  wealth  accumulated,.  t£..  2297-2300. 

See  also  Out^door  Relief. 

Pearee^  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is  a  solicitor  in  the  City,  is 
district  clerk  of  St.  'Giles-without-Crippl^ate,  one   of  the  parishes  scheduled  10  the 

Puhlic  Bill  before  the  Committee,  1,  2 Total  of  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  parishes 

by  which  the  City  or  Private  Bill  is  promoted,  the  income  of  these  from  charities  repre- 
sented b^  the  Bill  being  87,000  /.  out  of  a  total  of  1 16,960  /.  proposed  to  be  dealt  with,  3-8. 
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Report,  1883 — continued. 


Pearce,  Robert.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  separate  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities 
before  the  Boyal  Commission,  and  the  extent  to  which  schemes  were  applied  for,  and 
were  obtained,  either  throagb  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commission  ;  total 
of  40,000 1  a  year  dealt  with  by  these  schemes,  9-21—— Reference  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  as  showing  :he  several  schemes  applied  for ;  suspension  of 
further  operations  pending  legislation  on  the  subject,  10-20— —Effect  of  a  clause  in  the 
Public  Bill  before  the  Committee,  that  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities  over  a 
series  of  years  may  be  set  aside,  11-13. 

Publicity  given  by  means  of  the  "City  Press"  and  **  Citizen,"  in  August  1881,  to 

the  scheme  adopted  by  the  churchwardens  and  trustees,  2i,  22 Numerous  and  con* 

tinuous  meetings  of  the  trustees  jointly,  subsequent  to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  which 
meetings  resulted  in  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  Private  Bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, 22 Public  character  of  the  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  the  parishes 

were  elected^  and  promoters  of  the  Bill  chosen,  25,  29. 

Views  of  the  trustees  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  two  Commissioners 

in  the  City  Bill,  31 Proposal  in  the  City  Bill,  but  not  in  the  Public  Bill,  for  the 

eventual  transfer  to  the  Charity  Commission  of  the  powers  of  the  Temporary  Commissi<m» 
ib. Coincidence  between  the  City  Bill  and  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  powers  to  be  given  for  putting  in  the  schedule  all  ecclesiastical 
charity  property  which  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied  to  such  purposes,  ib. 

Provision  in  the  City  Bill,  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners* 
that  ecclesiastical  charity  property  shall  include  money  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
fittings  or  ornaments  of  ecclesiastical  buildinirff,  or  the  maintenance  of  Divine  service 

therein,  31,  32 Belief  that  the  variations  in  the  Private  Bill,  as  compared  with  the 

Public  Bill,  represejit  the  views  of  the  City  trustees,  33 Anxiety  of  the  City  trustees, 

as  possessing  local  knowledge,  to  be  fairly  represented  on  the  Temporary  Commis- 
sion, 34. 

Explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  different  clauses  of  the  City  Bill,  which  witness 
submits  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  Commissioners'  Report  than  are  the 
clHUses  of  the  Public  Bill,  35  et  seq. — -Grounds  for  approving  the  provisions  in  Clause  7 
of  the  City  Bill  as  regards  vested  interests  and  equitable  claims;  exception  taken  to  the 
definition  in  the  Public  Bill  on  this  point,  35, 

Object  of  certain  words  in  the  City  Bill  to  prevent  property  which  has  no  kind  of 
charitable  purpose,  in  the  ordinary  popular  sense  of  charity,  from  being  dealt  with  by 

the  Commissioners  without  due  consideration,  35, 36 Necessity  for  the  provision  in 

Sub-Section  B.  of  Clause  12,  for  saving  the  rights  of  any  parish,  part  of  which  is  situate 
without  the  boundary  of  the  City  ;  several  instances  of  such  parishes,  such  as  St.  Luke's, 

Middlesex,  36-43 Provision  in  Section  D.  of  Clause  12,  as  to  annual  public  audit* 

this  being  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  44. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  Clause  12,  that  the  City  Bill  affects  only  so  much  of 

the  income  of  the  charity  property  as  is  surplus,  44 Reason  for  the  proposed  power 

under  the  City  Bill  for  granting  pensions,  there  being  no  such  power  in  the  Public  Bill» 

ib. Grounds  for  the  proposal  under  Clause  12,  that  in  any  scheme  for  dealing  with 

the  charity  property  of  any  parish,  preference  shall  be  given  in  the  Hrst  place  to  any 
resident  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  any  resident  inhabitant  of 
the  City  of  London,  44-47* 

Object  of  Clause  13  of  the  City  Bill  to  empower  the  Commissioners  to  borrow  money 

or  raise  capital  on  the  security  of  surplus  income,  48: Difference  between  Clause  14 

of  the  City  Bill  and  Clause  16  of  the  Public  Bill,  the  former  providiu'^  that  there  shall 
be  no  union  of  existing  governing  bodies  without  their  consent  being  fir<t  obtained,  ib. 

Decided  objection  to  Clause  16  of  the  Public  Bill,  as  under  it  the  Commissioners 

might  turn  out  all  the  existing  bodies  of  trustees,  ibk 

Omission  from  the  City  Bill  of  any  clause  similar  to  Clause  17  of  the  Public  Bill, 
whereby  the  Commissioners  have  unduly  wide  powers  in  dealing  with  charity  property, 

48 Evidence  in  support  of  Clause  1 7  of  the  City  Bill,  whereby  endowments  or  schemes 

less  than  fifty  years  old  are  not  to  be  eflected  without  the  consent  of  the  governincc  bodies, 

48-53 Reference  to  Mr.  Freshfield  as  best  competent  to  submit  explanations  in 

reference  to  the  procedure  for  approving  schemes,  53. 

Coincidence  between  Clause  26  of  the  City  Bill  and  the  views  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission upon  the  question  oi  transfer  of  property  to  the  new  governing  body,  and  the 
general  aaministration  of  the  property ;  exception  taken  to  the  provisions  in  the  Public  Bill 

on  this  subject,  54 Objection  to  Clause  35  of  the  Public  Bill  giving  a  power  of  sale 

of  charity  property  and  of  investment  of  the  proceeds,  ib. Grounds  for  omitting  from 

the  City  nill  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  as  to  the  non-payment  of  any  salary  or 
remuneration  to  any  parish  official  except  in  respect  of  services  performed,  54,  55^ 

Zealous  and  efiicient  management  of  the  charity  property  by  the  City  trustees,  witness 
submitting  that  they  should  be  largely  represented  in  the  new  governing  body,  56 

205.  O  O  3  Advantage 
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Pearce,  Robert.    (Analysis  i  f  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Advaoiaee  in  the  new  Commissioners  being  elected  by  persons  on  the  municipal  iist^in* 

stead  of  Deing  chosen  by  ballot  by  those  on  the  Parliamentary  register,  .56 View  of 

the  City  tnisteesy  tiiat  the  fact  of  being  a  trostee  of  a  parochial  charity  should  be  a 

sufficient  qualiGcation  for  serving  upon  the  new  governing  body^  A. Explanation  that, 

with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  present  trustees  live  out  of  the  City,  ib. 

Statement  to  the  efiect  that,  as  shown  by  clause  40,  ihe  majority  of  a  governing  body 
can  give  their  consent  to  anything  that  is  required  for  a  charitable  purpose ;  this  should 

be  made  quite  clear  in  the  new  Act,  57-51 Grounds  for  the  recommendation  that 

the  definition  of  the  word  **  metropolis  ''  should  be  that  which  obtains  in  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  61-63. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  views  of  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ci^ 
charities ;  he  is  secretary  to  the  executive  committee  by  whom  the  City  Bill  is  promotea, 
64-70— *  Anxiety  of  the  trustees  for  the  passing  in  the  present  Session  of  some  scheme 
based  upon  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  71 Stop  put  by  the  pending  legis- 
lation to  the  reforms  contemplated  in  Cripplegate  and  other  pariahee  by  tbie  trustees,  ib. 
Opinion  that  an  estimated  payment  oi'  10  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  charities  in 
salaries,  legal  expenses,  See,  is  much  too  high  an  estimate,  79-74* 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  witness  represents  eighty-six  parishes  in  his  support 
of  the  City  Bill,  though  he  cannot  say  that  the  majority  oF  the  trustees  in  each  of  the 

Parishes  chiefly  interested  have  expressly  consented  to  the  Bill,  75-96.  1^4-134 
nference  to  hr  drawn  from  the  fact  ihat  the  trustees,  or  the  representatites  ot  the 
S Irishes  at  the  meetings  which  have  been  held,  have  provided  subscriptious  in  aid  of  the 
ill,  88-101 Information  relative  to  the  meetings  in  question,  and  the  extent  to 

which  attt  iided  t>y  churchwardens,  trustees,  and  vestry  clerks,  as  representatives  of  the 
different  parishes,  102-134. 

Grounds  for  the  claim  to  compensation  in  the  case  of  vestry  clerks,  who,  when  acting 

as  clerks  to  the  charities,  prepare  the  leases  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  135,  136 

Explanation  in  connection  with  Clause  10  of  the  City  Bill  as  regards  estates  which, 
though  classed  as  charities,  are  applicable  to  any  purpose  to  which  the  parochial  autho- 
rities may  think  (it  to  devote  them,  137-140.  . 

Strong  opinion  in  the  City  favourable  to  the  application  of  the  charity  ftmds  to  educa- 
tion ;  advantage  of  schools  for  a  class  of  children  above  those  provided  for  by  the  Lon- 
don School  Board,  141-149 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  the  funds  in  aid 

of  technical  or  industrial  instruction,  145.  149. 

[Second  Examination.^ — Witness  submits  a  list  of  the  promoter:^  of  the  City  Bill,  as 
showing  their  representative  character,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  returns  and  correspond- 
ence in  further  proof  of  its  being  supported  by  the  differentparishes,  150.  153,  154 

Inaccuracy  of  a  repoit  prepared  by  the  committee  of  Sion  Uollege  to  ^e  effect  that  the 
ex  officio  trustees  of  many  of  the  charities  had  been  ignored  in  the  preparation  of  the 
London  Parochial  Charities  Bill,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  parishes  were  totally 
unrepresented,  151,  152.  307-210 

Further  evidence  farourable  to  application  of  the  parish  or  charity  funds  to  a  higher 
class  of  schools  than  the  Board  schools,  rather  than  to  technical  education  or  to  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships  for  Board  School  children,  1.55-167 Explanation  relative  to 

the  refusal  of  the  Citv  trustees  to  supply  certain  information  applied  for  by  the  School 
Board,  168-171. 

Examination  as  to  the  modes  in  which  certain  endowments,  not  originally  of  an 
educational  character,  might  be  dealt  with;  reference  more  especially  to  endowments 

applied  for  many  years  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  172-189 Proposal  in  the  City  Bill 

that  preference  be  given  to  the  City  area  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  190-204. 
2 16- 2 20-— Regard  to  be  had  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  firstly,  to  paupers 
within  the  City,  then  to  the  poor  outside  connected  with  the  people  reo:ularly  employed 
within  the  City  area,  the  metropohs  generally  being  also  entitled  to  benefit,  193-204. 
216*220. 

Explanation,  as  regards  Clause  16  of  the  City  Bill,  and  the  term  of  fifty  years  proposed 
therein,  that  the  trustees  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  shorter  term,  210,  211.  221 
Favourable  circumstances  of  Cripplegate  parish  for  the  success  of  technical  education 

and  of  a  system  of  scholarships ;  failure,  however,  of  the  latter  system,  212,  213 

Further  reference  to  the  uon^ompliance  of  the  trustees  with  the  request  of  the  School 
Board  for  certain  information,  214,  215. 

Recommendation  in  the  City  Bill,  but  not  in  the  Public  Bill,  that  one  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  shall  be  one  of  the  new  Commissioners ;  proposal  by  the  Royal  Comm  is- 
sion  that  one  of  the  staff  of  the  former  Commission  shall  be  a  Commissioner,  222,  223. 
23i~^^34~~~~^z^^P^on  taken  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
and  in  the  Public  Bill,  that  some  of  the  new  governing  body  shall  be  co-optative,  224 

Suggesiion  that  (until  there  be  a  new  municipality  for  London)  the  members  of  the 

district 
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Pearte,  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— ccmrtimeA 
distnct  boards  and  vestries  appointed  under  the  Metropolis  Local   Mftna^ment  Act  in 
each  borough  be  invited  to  select  two  Commissioners  as  representatives  of  each  of  the 
nine  boroughs,  234. 

Approval  of  the  benefits  from  tho  charities  being  extended  thronghoni  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis,  preference  being  given  to  those  employed  in  the  Gity,  225, 226  —  Statement 
as  to  the  City  poor-rates  not  being  diminished  by  any  removal  of  pwupers  out  of  the  City, 
227-230. 

Explanation  that  witness  first  took  an  interest  in  City  charities  m  the  year  1H72,  and 
that  his  partner,  Mr.  Baylis,  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  schemes  having 

been  promoted  by  them  jointly,  235-258 Personal  opinion  of  witness  that  it  would 

not  be  any  great  misfortune  if  the  whole  of  the  charities  were  (iivided  among  the  present 
recipients,  and  if  the  Charity  Commissioners  found  their  occupation  gone,  259-263 
Serious  misfortune  to  some  of  the  manngers  of  the  charities  if  the  money  were  sunk  or 
distributed  without  due  regrad  to  vested  interests,  264-297. 

Ghreat  facilities  afforded  to  witness  by  the  Charily  Commissioners  iu  reference  to  the 
piomotion  of  schemes  for  dealing  with  the  City  charities;  extent  and  character  of  his 
commuincation  with  the  Commissioners  as  regards  the   JSill  promoted  by  the  trustees^ 

268»-287 Suggestion  made  by  Mr.  WysEtt  (as  Parliamentary  Agent),  that  the  fiinds 

should  he  dealt  with  by  a  Private  Bill,  as  absolutely  necessary  under  the  Standing  Orders, 

288-290*  306' Limited  extent  to  which  witness  can  cite  any  jureeedents  for  tlie  pro- 

potaJ  to  deal  with  charity  property  by  a  Private  Bill,  291-294. 

Steps  taken  by  witness  by  ciicular  and  otherwii^e  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  ex- 
penses or  the  Bill,  it  having  been  estimated  that  about  1,500  /.  might  be  required,  295- 
1^05 Circumstance  of  the  promoters  of  the  Public  Bill  having  been  obliged  to  adver- 
tise it,  and  to  eomply  with  all  the  fbnns  rdating  to  Private  Bill  legislation,  306. 

Dissent  fVom  the  view  thai  it  would  be  any  saving  of  expense  if  the  charities  of  the 
different  City  parishes  were  brought  into  one  large  trust,  under  one  large  body  of 
management;^  limited  knowleds^e  of  witness  as  to  the  present  management  expenses, 

307-325 Statement  as  ti>  the  vestry  clerks'  salaries  not  being  paid  by  the  charities 

at  all,  310,  31 1 Income  of  about  10,000/.  a-year  from  the  charities  of  8t  Botolph, 

Aldersgate,  an  expenditnre  of  273  h  s^year  for  mftnagemeut  not  being  an  extravagant 

sum^  312^ Entire  dissent  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  that  the  funds  in 

9t.  Botolph  parish  had  been  absolutely  wasted,  325-331. 

Groimds    for  the  statement   that  the  City  trustees  have  been   active   in   initiatiiig 

schemes,  and  m  reforming  the  charities  themselves,  332-349 Frequenoy  of  schemes 

supposed  to  originate  from  the  Chdrity  Commissioners  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
really  ananate  from  an  active  body  of  trustees  who  have  not  a  majority  upon  their 
trust,  344-249- 

Explanations  in  connection  with  a  list  of  forty-tbree  parishes  whence  subscriptions 
have  been  sent  to  witness ;  probability  of  the  money  having  come  in  all  cases  out  of  the 
chaiity  funds,  352-362 Witness  can  supply  returns  showing  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription received  fh)m  each  parish,  together  with  details  as  to  the  expenditure;  no 
vestry  clerk  or  trustee  iias  profited  thereby  in  any  Vray,  the  vestry  clerks  having,  in 
fact,  given  an  inunense  amount  of  lime  to  tlie  matter  without  any  remuneration,  363-377. 

Examination  upon  a  circular  issued  by  witness  to  the  trustees  on  6th  February  last, 
referring  to  subscriptions  in  1881,  in  order  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill,  and  inviting 
further  subscriptions,  in  order  to  put  the  whole  case  fairly  before  Parliament ;  explana- 
tion hereon  that  the  opposition  by  Mr.  Freshfield  to  the  Public  Bill  on  Standing  6rders 

in  1881   did  not  cost   the  trustees  anything,  371-394 Circumstance  of  a  rumour 

hiring  recently  reached  witness  that  the  trustees  of  some  parishes  had  applied  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  know  whether  the  subscriptions  in  question  would  be  a  proper 
application  of  charity  fiinds,  395-418— -—Witness  understood  the  Commissioners 
said  they  would  not  sanction  the  proposed  expenditure,  but  be  denies  their  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter,  419-431. 

Examination   in   detail  with   further  reference  to  the  grounds  upon  which  witness 
.  assumed  he  v\  2^  justified  in  putting  down  the  names  of  certain  trustees  and  parishes  as 

approving  of  the  City  Bill,  432  tt  seq. Reference  to  a  meeting  at  the  Cannon-street 

Hotel  in  August   1881,  at  which  the  scheme  was  approved  by  the  representatives  who 

attended,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  440-448 Communication  with  the  parishes  through 

the  vestry  clerks,  witness  contending  that  the  latter  had  authority  to  speak  Tor  the 
parishes,  449-458. 

Eulanation  as  to  witness'  authority  for  statins  in  a  circular,  of  5th  January  1882,  that 
Mr.  E.  C.  Strong,  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street,  represented  the  trustees  of 

his  parish  in  approving  the  Bill,  459-465 Explanation  also  as  to  the  authority  upon 

which  witness,  m  the  circular  of  5th  January  1882,  put  down  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  Miller, 
vestry  clerk  of  AH  Hallows,  as  representing  his  parish;   returns  furnished  by  Mr.  Miller 
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at  a  subsequent  date,  466-483-^ Grounds  upon  which  witness  put  down  the  name  or 

Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  circular  oT  5th  January  as  representing  the  paribh ;  the  name  was 

subsequently  struck  out,  484-493 Authority  upon  which  Mr,  E.  D.  Muller,  vestry 

clerk  of  St.  Antholin,  was  put  down  as  representing  his  parish,  494-501. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  authority  for  assuming  that  he  represents  the  parishes 
.  which  have  not  come  forward  with  subscriptions;    returns  received  from   thirty-three 

parishes  supplying  information  in  aid  of  the  Ciiy  Bill,  504-519 Opinion  that  the  Cor* 

poration  of  London  are  less  fitting  than  the  City  trustees  to  represent  the  City  in  the 

present   matter,  520-523 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the   Corporation    have 

petitioned  against  the  Bill  in  order  to  support  it,  524-532. 

Endorsement  of  the  Bill  by  four  solicitors  as  a  guarantee  that  Mr.  Wyatt  shall  get 

his  expenses  as  agent  for  fhe  Bill,  533 Explanation  that  in  saying ''  tlie  Committee 

is  advised  (hat  a  contribution  towards  the  Bill  must  be  allowed  as  a  proper  expenditure 
of  charity  funds,"  witness  did  not  mean  that  counsel  had  advised  to  that  effect;  it  was 

not  a  question  for  counsel,  534-543.  706 Wide  interpretation  given  to  the  term 

**  vested  interest;  "  that  is  in  connection  with  the  question  of  compensation,  544-554. 

Examination  as  to  the  amount  of  discretion  proposed  to  be  left  in  the  new  Commis- 
sioners in  the  application  of  the  funds  to  charitabfe  objects,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
intention  of  the  original  donors ;  difference  between  the  two  Bills  in  this  respect,  555- 

594 Grounds  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  City  parishes,  other  than  any  parish 

from  which  a  fund  come»,  should  have  a  preference  over  outside  parishes  in  the  application 

of  the  surplus  of  such  fund,  575-601 Limited  sense  in  which  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph^ 

Aldgate,  has  a  preferential  claim  to  St  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  as  regards  any  overplus 
fund  from  St.  Mildred 'e.  Bread-street,  582-601. 

Examination  in  support  of  tiie  objection  to  the  Commissioners  baring  the  power  to 

sell  charity   property  without  consulting  the  governing  bodies,  602-618 Personal 

experience  upon  which  witness  concludes  that  the  City  trustees  generally  would  be 
willing  to  unite  for  purposes  of  management  and  administration,  619-627 Non- 
objection to  the  provision  m  the  Public  Bill  relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  libraries,  museums,  &c.,  628-630. 

Grounds  for  the  concision  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  contemplated  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  governing  bodies  to  their  consolidation,  the  Private  Bill  also  requiring 

such   consent,  631-636 Different  classes  of  persons  to  which  the  City  trustees 

belong,  some  being  gentlemen  retired  from  business ;  personal  interest  taken  by  the 

trustees  in  the  condition  of  the  recipients  of  the  funds,  637-661 Extent  to  which  the 

trustees  can  be  said  to  represent  the  clergy  of  the  different  parishes,  643-645. 

Exception  taken  to  the  constitution  or  mode  of  election  of  the  new  governing  body,  as 
proposed  by  the  Public  Bill ;  inadequate  representation  of  the  City,  662-679 — ^Elsti- 
mated  withdrawal  of  about  40,000  /.  a  year  from  the  operation  of  the  new  Commission 
by  tlie  provision  which  excludes  schemes  made  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  approval  of 
this  proviso  being  modified,  677-682. 

Effect  of  the  Private  Bill  that  the  management  of  the  property  shall  be  retained  in  the 
present  hands,  whilst  all  the  sui^lus  income  would  be  bunded  over  to  a  new  governing 

Dody,  683,  684.  691 Avoidance,  under  the  Private  Bill,  of  the  large  compensatory 

claims  that  would  otherwise  arise  in  respect  of  the  application  of  the  surplus  income, 
684-68&-— Comment  upon  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  for  transferring  the  entire 
management  from  the  existing  trustees  to  a  new  governing  body,  687-689. 

Provision  in  the  Private  Bill  under  which  in  certain  cases  the  trustees  may  consent  to 
to  transfer  the  capital  and  estate,  as  well  at  the  income;  probability  of  such  consent 
being  siven,  69 1-699«— Restriction  proposed  as  to  compensation  by  limiting  it  to  the 

lives  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  management^  700 Similar  provision  in  me  Public 

as  in  the  Private  Bill  as  regards  compensation  to  vestry  clerks  and  others^  701. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  poor  in  the  City  of  London,  that  it  does  not 

ail  fall  upon  the  common  fund,  702-704 Numerous  vestry  meetings  held  in  reference 

to  the  matters  now   under  consideration,  705 Impresssion  that  the  City  Solicitor 

acted  on  his  own  motion  in   opposing  Mr.  Bryce^s  Bill  of  last  year,  707-709 Neces* 

aity  of  the  City  trustees  proceeding  by  Bill  in  order  to  effidct  the  desired  improvements 
of  the  charities ;  inadequate  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  the  matter,  710- 
716- 

Introdiiction  of  the  Private  or  City  Bill  by  the  four  City  Members  and  Sir  Sydney 

Wateilow,  716,  717 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  petition  of  the  Corporation 

is  more  opposed  to  the  Public  than  the  Pritate  Bill,  718-722 Similar  provisions 

substantially  in  boih  Bills  upon  the  subject  of  technical  instruction,  exhibitions,  &c., 

733-725 Similarity  also  between  the  two  Bills  as  regards  the  application  of  portion 

of  the  surnlus  fund  to  religious  instruction,  726, 727. 
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*  Further  statement  as  to  witness  representing  eighty*six  parishes  tliat  have  consented 
10  (he  City  Bill,  as  well  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  charities,  726-733 

Reason  further  assigned  for  the  trustees  not  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the 

London  School  Board  asking  for  information;  the  fullest  information  was  given  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  734-737— Publicity  given  in  the  Press  to  the  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  trustees  in  1881  ;  public  meeiing  in  August  last  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  convert  the  scheme  into  a  Bill,  738-745. 

[Third  Examination.] — Statement  to  the  effect  that  no  reo:ulatious  have  been  made 
by  the  trustees  making  attendance  at  the  parish  church  a  condition  of  receiving  donations 
from  any  charity ;  belief  that  the  clergy  have  not  enfprced  any  such  condition,  3031- 

3042.  3046,  3047 Nor  is  witness  aware  that  grants  have  been  withheld  on  sectarian 

grounds  from  Roman  Catholic  schools,  3043-3047. 
Pell,  Albert  (^Member  of  the  House).    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  City  Guilds  Commission;  he  has  been  for  many  years 
a  poor  law  guardian  for  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  has  otherwise  taken  a  great  interest 
in  questions  of  poor  law  administration,  2146-2153. 

Preference  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  as  proposed  by  the  Public  Bill  before  the 

Committee  to  that  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  2154-2157 Importance  of  a  legal 

element  on  the  Commission,  2156 Expediency  of  one  new  governing  body  for  all  the 

charities  in  the  area  dealt  with,  so  that  the  same  principles  may  be  applied  throughout, 

2158 Considerable  economy  anticipated  from  the  management  under  the  Public 

Bill,  instead  of  keeping  up  numerous  bodies  of  trustees.  2159,  2160. 

Grounds  for  expectins:  a  much  larger  surplus  under  the  system  of  administration 

proposed  by  the  Public  Bill  than  under  that  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  21H1 

Several  respects  in  which  the  application  of  the  charity  funds  in  the  past  has  been 
mischievous  and  wasteful,  though  witness  does  not  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the  trustees^ 
2162-2174 Misapplication  in  connection  with  bequests  for  apprenticeships,  2164. 

Mischievous  results  consequent  upon  the  large  sums  expended  in  doles  and  pensions ; 

grounds  for  this  statement,  2164,  2165.  2173,  2174 Operation  of  doles  as  a  premium 

upon  pauperism,  and  in  reduction  of  wages,  2164.  2174— i— Unduly  large  amount  of 
pauperism  in  the  City  of  London,  and  undue  cost  of  out-door  relief  per  head  ;  injurious 
effect  of  the  doles  in  this  respect,  2164-2169— —Difficulty  in  applying  the  bequests  for 
lectures  or  sermons,  so  that  in  some  parishes  these  have  been  abandoned,  2170-2172. 

Approval  of  the  proposa  1  in  the  Public  Bill  for  applying  part  of  the  charities  in  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  2175,  2176.  2224- 

2226 Difficulty  in  so  applying  any  endowed  charities  as  to  avoid  mischief,  2176. 

2269,  2270— ^Expediency  of  help  towards  the  provision  of  hbraries  and  museums,  and 
the  promotion  of  education;  the  efforts  and  duties  of  the  people  in  this  direction  should 

be  aided,  not  superseded,  2176-2180 Approval  also  of  local  effort  being  aided  out  of 

the  charities  in  regard  to  provident  institutions,  2179,  ^tBo. 

Strong  objection  to  the  clause  in  the  Private  Bill  proposing  provision  for  reduced 

professional  men  and  others,  2180-2189.2232,  2233.  2428-2431 Less  local  character 

of  the  new  govemincr  body  under  the  Public  Bill  than  under  the  Private  Bill ;  objection 

also  to  as  many  as  fihy  members,  as  proposed  by  the  latter  Bill,  2190 Representative 

character  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  board,  so  that  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
supply  some  members  of  the  governing  body,  2191-2195. 

Opinion  that  the  surplus  to  be  applied  over  the  metropolitan  area  ahould  be  the  larger 
portion  of  the  charity  revenues,  the  population  of  the  City  being  so  small,  2196-2198 

Very  exceptional  instances  of  any  dishonest  application  of  the  funds,  the  promoters 

of  the  Public  Bill  making  no  imputation  in  this  respect,  2198-2200 Claim  of  the 

metropolis  at  large  to  have  a  majority  of  members  on  the  new  governing  body,  2201 . 

Dissent  of  witness  and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  from  some  portions  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission ;  approval  of  the  Public  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from,  or  goes 

beyond,  Ruch  Report,  2202-2204 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the   proposal  in  the 

Private  Bill  for  exempting  from  tlie  operation  of  the  Commission  anv  scheme  less  than 
fifty  yeafs  old,  2206-2209^— -Inexpediency  of  persons  being  allowed  to  devote  money 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  years  to  a  particular  object ;  suggestion  that  charitable  bequests 
be  subject  to  Parliamentary  revision  afler  a  period  of  years,  2209-2212. 

Approval  of  the  temporary  Commission  provided  by  the  Public  Bill  rather  than  of  the 

Charity  Commission  as  the  body  to  make  inquiry,  2213,  22.1  j. Investigation  made 

by  witness  into  the  question  of  doles ;  instances  of  persons  in  the  City  derivmg  a  better 
income  from  paiochial  relief  and  doles  than  they  could  expect  to  make  by  honest  industry, 

2215-2219 Laxity  in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  times  of  prosperity ;  bad 

moral  effect  thereof  upon  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  2219-2222. 

Information  relative  to  the  objects  and  operation  of  the  provident  institutin  or  pension 

society  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  2223.  2230-2232— Conclusion  as  regards  the  vesting 
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of  the  legal  estate  of  die  charities  in  the  official  trustee  tliat  this  cannot  be  any  ioteHerehce 
with  the  management,  2247-1239. 

Difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  doles  in  the  City 9  the  same  persons  sometimes  receiving 

from  different  sets  of  trustees,  2234,  2235 Bodies  ah'eady  existing  for  dealing  with 

funds  given    for    open    spaces,  or  for  convalescent  hospitals,  2236^2242 Furdier 

reference  to  certain  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  to  the  dissent  of 
Sir  Farier  Herschell  and  witness  from  portion  of  the  Report,  2243-2251, 

Opportunity  of  witness  lor  a  coipparison  between  the  Private   Bill  and  the  PuUic 

Bill,  tliough  he  has  not  read   the  former  in  extenso^  2252-2257 Examination  wiih 

further  reference  to  witness'  statement  that  it  has  not  been  intended  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  trustees  of  the  charities,  though  there  has  to  some  extent  been  mismana^meni  and 

misapplication  of  the  funds,  2258-2268 Instance  in   St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  of 

property  applied  to  ecclesiciastical  purposes,  where  the  oiiginal  object  of  the  bequest  was 

doubtful,  2267.  2341,  2342 Further  statemenrt  as  to  the  mischievous  effect  oi  oot-door 

rehef.  the  principle  of  in-door  relief  being  far  more  boieficial  to  the  communily  «;eiierHlly^ 
2271-2275. 

Examination  as  to  the  sleeping  population  of  the  City,  the  number  of  the  poor  and 
working  cla^s  resident  therein,  and  tne  proportion  of  pauperism  as  compared  with  the 
i^e^t  of  tiie  metropolis ;  conclusion  as  to  the  uiiduly  liberal  administration  of  relief,  2276- 

Xy>5 Proximity  of  paupcyrism  wherever  there  is  great  wealth  accumulated,  2297-* 

2300 Large  proportion  of  out-door  relief  in  the  City  of  London  as  compared  with 

the  parish  of  St  George'«-in-the-East,  2302-2305. 

Further  evidence  npon  the  q«eBti«n  of  the  State  imposing  conditiotts  itpon  public  or 
charitable  bequests,  ard  revising  them  after  a  certam  period  ;    less  reason  for  State 

interference  with  private  bequests,  2306-2317 Seasons  for  conchidiiig  that  the  Com- 

nrission  as  proposed  by  the  City  Bill  would  be  less  independent  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Public  Bill,  wider  which  three  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
•  2328-2325 — r— Approval  of  a  Inrge  porticm  of  the  charitable  funds  being  capkaliaed  and 
simk  IB  thtr  provtsioQ  of  land  tor  open  spaces  and  other  objects,  2326-2331. 

Representative  character  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the  new  govemisg  body  proposed 

by  the  Private  BBl,  2332-2335 Advantage  of  a  woiicing  body  of  seventeen  members, 

Tfhiier  tha»  of  fifty ;  23S6-'2339. Exception  taken  to  the  mere  feet  of  user  as  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  ecclesiasticBl  character  of  any  charity,  several  instances  of  ecclesiastical 
applicatioa  open  to  question,  '2$^»-2^^ 

Expediency  of  the  charities  being  all  administered  by  one  governing  body  under  one 
uniform  system  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  including  the  City,  2350-2352.  2386 

Exception  taken  to  the  local  fdection  of  a  large  number  of  the  -new  governing  body 

as  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill  and  by  the  Royal  Commission,  2353-2355— -Further 
consideration  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  funds  might  be  applied  in  Md  of  education, 
236^>  2357. 

Very  large  number  of  separate  charities  in  the  City,  exclusive  of  the  five  parishes  in 

the  first  schedule  of  the  Bill,  2358-2360 Ooubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  empowering 

the  Commission  to  leave  some  charitit*s  still  separate,  witboat  being  under  the  control  of 

the  new  governing  body,  2361-2369 Estimate  of  about  117,000/.  as  Ae  total  income 

to  be  administered  by  the  new  body,  the  amount  increasing  rapidly,  2370-2380 Con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  income  if  some  of  the  capital  be  sunk  in  providing  parks  and 
open  spaces,  2381-2385. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  ont-door  relief,  and   the  very  bad  effi^^t  of  any 

laxity  in  giving  such  relief,  2387-2389 Great  impoftance  of  attention  to  sanitary 

matters  as  in  tl>e  pari>h  of  St.  Gteorge's-in-the-East,  2389 Conditional  approval  of 

some  of  the  charity  funds  bein^  applied  to  pensions,  2390-2394.  2427 Doubt  as  to 

anythini:  in  the  nature  of  open  spaces  having  been  contemplated  in  the  original  bequests, 
2396-^397- 

Conformity  of  the  Private  Bill  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Conmussion  in  so  far  as  it 
provides  tor  one  of  the  new  Commission  bein^  a  member  of  the  Cliarity  Commission, 
2399-2405— Approval  of  three  Commissioners,  including  one  legal  Commissioner, 
rather  than  of  a  Comrr.issien  of  five,  comprishig  two  legal  n)ember6,  2406-2421. 

Greater  chance  of  the  mischief  in  connection  with  doles  being  done  away  with  under 

the  Public  Bill  than  under  the  Private    Bill,  2422 Question    further   considered 

whether  a  new  aoverntng  bofly  off  as  many  as  fifty  membei*s  is  not  too  numerous,  2423- 

2426 Exception  lurther  taken  to  the  grant  of  pensions  out  of  the  funds  to  reduced 

professional  men  and  others,  2428-2431. 

PensioTU.    Reason  for  the  proposed  power  under  the  City  Bill  for  granting  pensions,  there 

being   no  such  power  in  the  Public  Bill,  Ptfarce  44 Approval  of  some  help  being 

given  to  a  system  of  pensions  carefully  gvarded,  Freshfield  1600,  1601. 

Strong  objection  to  the  clause  in  the  Private  Bill  proposing  pensions  for  reduced 
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profeflsional  men,  merchiints,  tradesmen,  and  others  recent  wrtbin  the  metropolis,  their 

wires  and  widows,    under   suitable   restrictions.  Pell  2180-^189 Obsracles  to  the 

satisfiietory  working  of  the  provisions  ia  the  Private  Bill  relative  to  pensions  out  of  charity 

funds,  ib.  2232,  2233 Approval  of  some  of  the  charity  iunds  being  applied  tc>  pensions 

if  ihese  can  be  effectually  administefed  without  prejudice  to  self-reliance,  ib.  23910-2394. 

2427 Exception  further  taken  to  the  grant  of  peoMons  out  of  the  funds  to  reduced 

professional  men  .-Jtid  others,  ib.  2428-2431. 

Very  careful  restrictions  necessary  in  connection  with  the  jiay  of  pensinns  out  of 
charity  funds,  Langley  2905-2909. 

Phillips,  Henry  DruiL  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is  a  solicitor  in  the 
City,  is  vestry  clerk  of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary,  Woolnoth,  St.  Edmund  the  Kini:  and 
Martyr,  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  and  St.  Mary,  Wootchurch  Haw,  1761-1763. 

Income  of  only  5/.  71.  5^  a  year  in  the  case  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  this  being  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  being  administered  without  any  expense  whatever,   1764-1773 

^There  is  no  scheme  regulating  the   charities  in   the  parish,   1769,  1770 The 

income  in  question  is  well  applied,  and  there  is  no  surplus,  1774,  1775. 

Income  of  480  /.  a  year  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary,  Woolchurch,  of  whicii  parish  witness 
has  been  vestry  clerk  for  twenty-five  years;  upplication  of  this  income  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  parish,  as  prescribed  by  the  original  trust  deed,  1776-1779 Adminis- 
tration of  the  property,  eflSciently  and  economically,  by  the  rector  and  five  other  trustees, 

there  being  no  surplus,  1780,  1781.  1785-1788 ^There  is  no  scheme  regulating  this 

property,  1782,  1783 Whenever  new  trustees  are  appointed  the  draft  deeds  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  approval,   1784 The  property  consists  of  a 

house  in  George-street,  now  let  on  lease  at  480  /.  a  year,  1789-1793. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  charities  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  as  administered  by  different 

trustees,  the  gross  income  being^  about  210  /.  a  year,   1794-1807 Applications  made 

to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  schemes  for  two  of  the  funds  in  1  his  parish,  but  without 
effect,  1802-1804 Economy  with  which  the  several  funds  in  the  parish  are  adminis- 
tered, 1808-1811. 

Witness,  as  a  representative  oir  the  Committee  from  the  different  parishes  promoting 
the  Bill,  believes  that  the  parishioners  generally  desire  to  see  the  ecclesiastical  duties 

fulfilled  out  of  the  charity  income  or  surplus  income,   1812 ^The  parishioners  would 

approve  also  of  the  surplus  income  going  in  aid  of  a  system  of  middie-class  education  on 
tiie  ground  that  the  Board  Schools  are  not  fitted  for  the  middle  classes,  and  have  dis- 
placed preparatory  schools  and  schools  for  minor  education,  ib. 

Several  charities  in  the  parish  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  the  principal 
being  John  Long's  Trust ;  income  of  4,300 1,  a  year  from  this  charity,  the  surplus  being 

about  500  /.  or  600  I.  a  year,  1813-1823 Application  of  the  income  from  John  Long's 

Trust  to  the  services  of  the  church,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric^  and  to  pensioners,  or 

poor  parishioners,  1814 Modes  of  application  of  the  surplus  income  from  this  charity, 

the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  being  obtained,   1824-1826 Application 

to  the  Commissioners  in  November  1880  for  a  scheme  in  the  foregoing  case,  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  being  deferred,  1827-1829 Particulars  in  connection  with  Watson's 

Gift,  witness  submitting  that  this  is  the  private  property  of  the  parish  ;  there  is  no  surplus 
from  this  fund,  1830-1838. 

Impracticability  of  getting  persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  parish  officers  in  St.  Edmund 
the  King  and  Martyr  if  the  parish  were  deprived  of  the  income  from  John  Long's  Trust 

and  Watson's  Gift,  1834-1838 -Clear  distinction  between  endowments  for  charitable 

purposes  and  endowments  for  ireneral  or  parish  purposes,  1835,   1836 Importance  of 

the  pafishes  not  being  deprived  of  their  funds  if  tne  parochial  system  is  to  he  maintained  ; 
great  value  attached  to  such  maintenance,  1836-1842. 

Action  of  the  four  parishes  represented  by  witness  in  supporting  the  promotion  of  the 
City,  or  Private  Bill,  1843 Expectation  that  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  residential  population  of  the  City,  1845,  1 846— Conclusion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  leaving  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  trustees  instead  of 

transferring   them   to  official  trustees,    1847-1851 Belief  that   the    Private    Bill  is 

strictly  in  harmony  with  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission,  1850. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in 

the  cost  of  administration  if  the  funds  were  vested  in  official  trustees,   1852-1857 

Care  taken  to  curtail  the  expense  when  new  trustees  are  appointed,  1856,  1857 Ad- 
vantage of  local  rather  than  official  trustees  as  regards  the  aevelopment  and  improvement 
of  the  property,  1858. 

Proposal  by  the  Public  Bill  that  there  should  be  three  Commissioners,  whilst  the 

Private  Bill  proposes  that  there  shall  be  five;  preference  for  the  latter  ninnber,  1859 

Undue  extent  to  which  the  Public  Bill  proposes  that  one  Commissioner  may  act  as  a 
quorum,  three  being  required  by  the  Private  Bill;  important  advantage  of  the  latter 
number  as  regards  the  question  of  appeal,  1859-1864. 
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Phillips,  Henry  Druit.     (Analysis  of  hitt  Evidence) — continued. 

Strong  advocacy  of  the  retention  in  Clause  5  of  the  Private  Bill  of  the  word^  ''such 
as  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied  to  such  purposes,'*  1865,  1866 Ap- 
proval of  the  Clause  in  the  Private  Bill  rather  than  of  that  in  the  Public  Bill  with  respect 
to  saving  existing  schemes^  1867— —Unfairness  in  vested  interests,  as  in  witness'  case, 

not  being  duly  considered,  1868 Expediency  of  excluding  from  the  Bill  properties 

clearly  given  for  other  than  eleemoi^ynary  or  charitable  purposes,  1869-1872. 

Opinion  that  in  the  case  of  charities  of  any  importance  the  existing  governing  bodies 
should  be  consulted,  and  their  consent  obtained,  before  being  united  to  other  governing 

bodies,  1873 Several  grounds  upou  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  new  governing  body 

should  be  taken  to  a  large  extent  from  the  existing  body  of  trustees,   1874 Decided 

objection  to  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  that  two  members  of  the  governing  body  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  London  School  Board,  two  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  one  by  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  ib. 

Very  slight  extent  to  which  the  Public  Bill  follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Roval 

Commission,  1875 Comment  upon  ihe  proposal   to  take   away  from  the  existing 

governing  bodies  every  charity  property  in  their  control,  ib. Strong  protest  against 

the  words  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Public  Bill  as  to  ''a  great  part  of  die  income  being 
now  misapplied  or  wasted"  ;  that  is,  by  the  existing  trustees,  1876. 

Witness  is  not  a  trustee  of  a  charity,  nor  is  he  a  churchwarden,  1877,  1878 Small 

population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  and  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr; 
average  attendance  at  the  church  in  the  latter  parish,  there  being  no  church  in  the  former, 

1879-1889 Relief  given  out  of  the  charities  in  the  parishes  represented  by  witness  to 

non-resident  as  well  as  to  resident  parishioners  ;  reference  to  the  terms  of  John  Long's 
bequest  iu  justification  of  this  application  of  the  income,  1890-1896. 

Careful  inquiry  by  witness  when  persons  apply  to  become  recipients  of  charitable  gifts; 

checks  upon  false  representation  on  their  part,  1897-1904 Preference  to  be  given 

to  those  applicants  who  are  inside  the  City  as  compared  with  those  outside,  1905-1909 
Visitation  of  the  recipients  of  the  charities  from  time  to  time  as  a  check  upon  mis- 
application of  the  funds,  1910-1915. 

Several  different  bodies  of  trustees  in   the  four  parishes  represented  by  witness; 

witness  counting  the  rector  and   churchwardens  as  trustees,  1916-1921 Further 

reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  charity  funds  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  provident 

institutions,  some  of  which  are  outside  the  City,  1922-1939 Claim  allowed  in  the 

case  of  non-resident  persons  whose  fathers  were  ratepayers  in  the  parish ;  doubt  as  to 
there  being  any  case  of  a  recipient  in  respect  of  his  grandfather's  rateability,  1930-1934. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  parish  funds,  distinct  from  the  charity  funds,  being  properly 
applicable  towards  the  salaries  of  vestry  clerks  and  other  officials;  sense  in  which  the 

parish  funds  are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  1935-1951 Exception  taken  to  the  scheme 

for  facilitating  the  union  of  City  benefices,  1952-1954. 

Importance  further  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  system,  and  of 
separate  churches,  though  the  attendance  at  some  of  the  City  churches  on  Sunday,  may 

not  be  more  than  twenty,  if  so  much,  1955-1967 Frequent  attendance  of  the  clergy 

in  the  parishes,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  resident  therein,   1959-1991 Value  of  the 

parochial  system,  although  the  population  in  each  parish  may  be  very  small,  1962- 
1967. 

Difficulty  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  total  charitable  funds  applicable  to 
general  parish  purposes;  very  few  instances  of  bequests  for  such  purposes,  1968-1974 
«-*— Sptcific  purposes  lor  which  the  jMirish  funds  are  usually  given,  such  as  decrease  of 

the  poor  rates,  &c.,  1974 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  witness'  proposal  for 

empowering  the  Commissioners  to  determine  whether  property  is  held  for  private 
purposes,  or  for  eleemosynary  and  charitable  purposes,  with  a  view  to  exclusion  from  the 
Act  in  the  former  case,  i975->99<>- 

Varying  attendance  at  the  vestry  meetings  in  the  parishes  represented  by  witness ; 
instance  of  only  five  persons  nresent  at  a  meeting,  1991-1993— — Further  statement 
relative  to  the  expenses  entailed  by  vesting  the  property  in  an  ofhcial  trustee ;  expenses 
involved  when  trustees'  meetings  are  now  held,  there  being  as  few  meetings  as  possible, 
1994-2001. 

Examination  as  to  the  claim  of  witness,  and  of  other  vestry  clerks  and  solicitors,  to 
compensation,  the  Public  Bill  being  passed,  and  as  to  his  ground  for  objecting  to  the 

clause  in  the  Bill  dealing  with  vestea  interests,  2002-2013 Benefit  anticipated  from 

a  consolidation  of  the  smaller,  hut  not  of  the  larger,  charities ;  more  useful  application  of 

the  income  thereby,  2014-2026 Very  fe^v  exceptions  in  which  the  income  is  not 

satisfactorily  applied  in  the  case  of  the  larger  charities,  2025-2033. 

Grounds  for  justifying  the  nomination  of  two  trustees  or  churchwardens  as  Commis- 
sioners, though  not  having  any  technical  knowledge  upon  legal  questions  which  might 
come  before  them,  2034-2039— —Further  objection  to  the  nomination  of  any  members 
of  the  new  governing  body  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  as  being  a  body  having 
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Phillips,  Henry  Druit.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

nothing  to  do  with  the  City,  or  tlie  City  charities,  2040-2047.  2050 Sufficient  repre* 

sentation  of  interests  outside  the  City  if,  as  proposed,  fifteen  members  o\  the  new  body 

were  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  2048,  2049 Extent  10  which  the  Corporation  of 

London  represents*  ratepayers  outside  the  City  as  well  as  inside,  205i-2058* 

Question  as  to  its  being  desirable  to  alter  the  law  compelling  all  moneys  left  for 

charitable  purposes  to  be  vested  in  official  trustees,  2059,  ^^60 Further  statement  as 

to  the  tendency  to  a  considerable  increaise  in  the  residental  population  in  the  City,  2061— 

2066 Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  proposed  application  of  some  of  the 

funds  to  education,  and  to  the  want  created  by  the  displacement  of  small  preparatory 
schools  by  the  School  Board  of  London,  2067-2075.  2082-2107. 

Examination  as  to  certain  expenditure  out  of  the  funds  of  St  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
in  aid  of  the  poor's  rates,  &c. ;  question  as  to  the  misappropriation  in  this  case,  2076- 

2081 Consideration  of  the  financial  effect  of  the  Private  BUI  and  of  the  Public  oill, 

respe<:tively,  as  regards  the  surplus  of  the  charities,  2108*2126. 

Opinion  that  the  five  Commissioners  under  the  Private  Bill  would,  in  twelve  months, 
be  able  to  frame  schemes  for  the  management  of  the  charities,  whilst  two  years  would 

frobably  be  required  by  the  three  Commissioners  under  the  Public  Bill,  2127-2129 
>€cided  objection  to  the  management  being  visited  entirely  in  the  Charity  Commission; 
great  delay  and  expense  in  such  case  before  the  charities  generally  are  dealt  with  in  a 
complete  and  beneficial  manner,  2i30«2i32, 

Poor  Rates.     Statement  as  to  the  City  poor  rate^  not  being  diminished   by  any  removal  of 

paupers  out  of  the  City,  Pearce  227-230 Explanation  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  poor 

in  the  City  of  London  that  it  does  not  all  fall  upon  the  common  fund,  ib.  702-704. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  application  of  funds  in  payment  of  poor  rates  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  misappropriation  being  involved,    Fresl^eld  1096-1106. 

1113-1120.  1378-1390.  1704-1712 Probability  of  population  returning  to  the  City, 

and  of  there  being  ill  course  of  time  a  large  poor  population,  ib.  1660-1679.  1743-1746 

Distinct  evidence  forthcoming  as  to  the  people  in  a  certain  parish  having  rated 

themselves  and  having  built  two  nouses  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
poor,  ib.  1755. 

Experience  of  witness  as  to  misapphcation  of  funds  in  payment  of  poor  rates,  Milman 
2990- 

See  also  Out^door  Relief. 

Population  {City  of  London).  Expectation  that  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  residential  population  of  the  C\ly ^  Freshfield  1669-1679,  1743-1746; 

Phillips  1845,  1846 Further  statement  as  to  the  tendency  to  a  considerable  increase 

•  m  the  residential  population  in  the  City,  Phillips  2061-2066. 

Preamble  of  Public  Bill.     See  Misapplication  of  Funds. 

Preferential  Claims.     See  Area  of  Benefit.         Local  Claims. 

Private  Bill.  Suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Wyalt  (as  Parliamentary  Agent)  that  the  funds 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  Private  Bill,  as  absolutely  necessary  under  the  Standing 
Orders,  Pearce  288-290.  306 — r- Limited  extent  to  which  witness  can  cite  any  precedents 
for  the  proposal  to  deal  with  charity  property  by  a  Private  Bill,  ib.  221-294 Circum- 
stance of  the  promoters  of  the  Public  Bill  having  been  obliged  to  advertise  it  and  to 
comply  with  all  the  forms  relating  to  Private  Bill  legislation,  ib.  306. 

Grounds  upon  which  it  is  submitted  by.  Mr.  Bryce  that  the  matters  in  question  cannot 
properly  be  dealt  with  by  a  Private  Bill,  App.  259. 

See  also  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill.        Parliamentary  Expenses. 

Provident  Institutions.     Approval  of  local  effort  being  aided  out  of  the  charities  in  regard 

to  provident  institutions,  Pe/Z  2179,  2180 Information  relative   to  the  objects  and 

operation  of  the  provident  institution  or  pension  society  in  the  I'bwer  Hamlets,  ib.  2223. 
2230-2232. 

Publicity.    Publicity  given  by  means  of  the  **  City  Press  "  and  '*  Citizen  "  in  August  1881 
to  the  scheme  adopted  bv  the  churchwardens  and  trustees  and  embodied  in  the  Private 

Bill,  Pearce  21,  22 Further  reference  to  the  publicity  given  in  the  press  to  the  t>cheme 

put  forward  by  the  trustees  in  i^$8i  ;  public  meeting  in  August  last  at  which  it  waa 
resolved  to  convert  the  scheme  into  a  6ill,  ib.  738-745. 

See  also  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 
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B. 

JReliffiaus  Insimctian.  Similarity  between  the  two  Bills  as  regards  the  application  of 
portion  of  the  surplus  fund  to  reli<rious  instruction,  Pearce  726,  727. 

Rgsidentiai  Papulation.     See  Area  of  Benefit. 

Revision  {Charitable  Bequests),  Evidence  upon  the  question  of  the  State  imposing  con- 
ditions upon  public  or  charitable  bequests,  and  revising  them  after  a  certain  period  ;  less 
reason  for  State  interference  with  private  bequests.  Pell  2209-2212.  2306-2317. 

Revision  of  Schemes,  Frequent  unwillingness  of  trustees,  where  schemes  are  in  operation, 
to  apply  for  revision  of  the  schemes,  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2488-2490. 

Soman  Catholics.  Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  non-admission  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  the  ward   schools;  limited   extent  to  which   such  schools    have   received 

aid  from  City  charities,  Milman  3011-3013 Belief  as  to  the  funds  being  applicable 

to  Roman  Catholic  poor  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  ti.  3014-3017. 

Sectarian  conditions  enforced  in  the  distribution  of  money  from  the  City  charities,  so 
that  Roman  Catholics  are  prevented  from  making  application  ;  ^unds  for  this  state- 
ment, Fleming  3052  et  seq. Failure  of  a  representation  made  by  witness  about  three 

years  ago  (when  a  Charity  Commission  attended  an  inquiry  in  the  City),  in  favour  of 
portion  of  the  surplus  funds  being  handed  over  to  the  priests  of  Moorfields  for  distribu- 
tion by  theni,  ib.  3053-3060.  3084-3094 

No  reguhiiions  have  been  imposed  by  the  trustees  making  attendance  at  the  parish 
church  a  condition  of  receiving  donations  from  any  charity;  belief  that  the  clergy  have 

not  enforced  any  such  condition,   Pearce  3031-3042,  3046,  3047 Witness  is  not 

aware  that  grants  have  been  withheld  on  sectarian  grounds  from  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
ib.  3043-3047- 

Obstacle  to  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  ward  schools  as  a  condition  of 

their  participating  in  the  charities,  Fleming  3055 Grounds  for  the  complaint  that 

poor  Roman  Catholic  women  are  required  to  attend  the  Church  of  England  service  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  doles  ;  tiiere  is,  at  all  events,  a  belief  among:  the  Roman  Cathbhc 
poor  that  such  attendance  is  required,  so  thai  they  are  debarred  from  applying  for  aid 
from  the  charities,  ib.  3057-3059-  3083-3085.  3095-3109. 

Circumstance  of  formal  application  not  having  been  made  oh  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  the  City  to  the  Charity  Commission  in  reference  to  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  charities,  Fleming  3089-3094. 31  iO-31 1 5 Objection  to  Roman  Cattiolic 

children  going  to  the  Boaid  schools,  there  being  no  |)roper  provision  for  their  religious 
education,  tJ.  3117-3120. 

See  also  St.  Faith. 

Royal  Commission.  Coincidence  between  the  City  Bill  and  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  Hoyal  Commissioners  as  to  the  powers  to  be  given  for  putting  in  the  schedule  all 
ecclesiastical  charity  property  which  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  years  applied  ti>  such 
purposes,  Pearce  31. 

Explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  different  clauses  of  the  City  Bill,  which  witness 
submits  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  Commissioners'   Report  than  are  the 

clauses  of  the  Public  Bill,  Pearce  35  et  seq. Anxiety  of  the  trustees  of  the  cliarities 

for  the  passing,  in  the  present  Session,  of^some  scheme,  based  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  ib.  71. 

Desire  of  witness  that  the  scheme  or  Bill  of  the  trustees  should  conform  as  closely  as 

possible  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Freshfield  1058 Belief  that  the 

Private  Bill  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
Phillips  1850 Very  sliglu  extent  to  which  the  Public  Bill  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission,  ib,  1875. 

Dissent  of  witness  and  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  from  some  portions  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ;  approval  of  the  Public  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  or  goes  beyond 

such  Report,  Pell  2202-2204 Further  reference  to  certain  recommendations  of  the 

Royal  Commissioners  as  10  the  dissent  of  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  and  witness  from  portions 
of  the  Report,  ib.  2243-2251. 

S. 

St.  Bartholomew^ Sf  Royal  Exchange.  Circumstance  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew 
having  had  a  scheme  before  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  some  years,  FresJ^field  1236. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate.  Income  of  about  10,000  /.  a  year  from  the  charities  of  St.  Botolph, 
an  expenditure  of  273 Z.  a  year  for  management  not  being  an  extravagant  sum,  Pearce 

312 Entire  dissent  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Deputy  Fowler  that  the  funds  in  St. 

Botolph  parish  had  been  absolutely  wasted,  ib.  325-331. 

St.  Botolph 
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St.  Batciph  Without^  Buhapsgate.  Petition  on  behalf  of  thi^  parish  against  each  of  the 
Bills  before  the  Committee^  Rep.  iv,  t. 

Representations  by  counsel  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the  parish,  p.  149. 

St.  CriMk>pher4eSiock.     See  St.  Margaret e^  Lothbury,  tfc. 

St.  Edmund  the  King  and  M  artyr.  Several  charities  in  the  parish  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  the  principal  being  John  Long's  Trust;  income  of  4,300/.  a  year  from  this 

charity,  the  surplus  beine:  about  500  Z.  or  600/.  a  year,  Phillips  1813-1823 Applica* 

tion  of  tiie  income  from  John  Long's  Trust  to  the  services  of  the  cliurch,  the  maintenance 

of  the  fabric,  and  to  pensioners  or  poor  parishioners,  it.  181 4 Modes  of  application  of 

the  surplus  income  from  this  charity,  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  being 

obtained,  ib.   1824-1826 Application  to  the  Commissioners,  in  November  1880,  for  a 

scheme  in  the  foregoing  case,  consideration  of  the  matter  being  deferred,  ib.  '1827-1829. 

Particulars  in  connection  with  Watson's  Gift,  witness  submitting  that  this  is  the 
private  property  of  the  parish  ;  there  is  no  surplus  from  this  fund,  PhilHps  1830-1838, 

Impracticability  of  getting  persons  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  parish  officers  if  the  parish 
were  deprived  of  the  income  from  John  Long's  Trust  and  Watson's  Gift,  Phillips  1834, 
1838.  ^ 

Relief  given  out  of  the  charities  in  the  parishes  represented  by  witness  to  non-resident 
as  well  as  to  resident  parishioners ;  reference  to  the  terms  of  John  Long's  bequest  in 
justification  of  this  application  of  the  income,  Phillips  1890-1896. 

St  Faith.  Due  care  taken  in  the  application  of  the  funds  in  witness'  parish  (St.  Faith)  ; 
surplus  accumulated  and  invested,  pending  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  charities 

generally,  lydilman  2936,  2937.  d942*-2945.  2977-2983 Explanation  as  to  a  scheme  not 

fawring  been  put  forward  in  respect  g^'  the  aurplus  fund  accumulated,  H.  2945.  2982-8983, 

Distribution  of  doles  in  St.  Faith's  parish  without  excluding  Roman  Catholio.  if  4hey 
do  not  attend  church;  doubt  as  to  the  practice  in  other  City  parishes,  Jtfi/man  300^3011. 

St.  Gik$y  CrippUgate.     See  Cripplegate. 

St.  Helen%  Bishepsgate.  Instance,  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishof^tgate^ 
of  the  expediency  of  a  provision  fbr  maintenance  out  of  the  funds  in  question,  MUman 
4952.  2967,  2958. 

St.  Luhe's,  Middlesex.  Illustration,  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  of  the  necessity 
of  the  provision  in  SuVsection  B.  of  Clause  2  of  the  Private  Bill  for  saving  the  rights  of 
any  parish,  part  of  which  is  situate  without  the  boundary  of  the  Ciiy,  Pearce  36-43. 

Petition  by  this  parish  against  the  Parochial  Charities  (London)  Bill,  Btp.  y. 

Discussion  between  counsel  and  the  Committee  upon  the  question  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke  being  exempted  from  the  City  Bill, />/>.  13,  14. 

Discussion  between  counsel  and  the  Coanmittee  upon  the  question  whether  the  vested 
interests  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's  are  suflSciently  protected  by  the  saving 
clause  in  the  Public  Bill,  pp.  13,  14. 

Claim  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  parish  ;  amendments  proposed  by  counsel  for  the 
parish  in  certain  clauses  of  the  Public  Bill,  pp.  236,  237. 

Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  it  being  submitted  that  the  proposed 
amendments  were  not  necessary, />.  237. 

St.  Magnus^the^ Martyr.  Petition  on  behalf  of  this  parish  against  each  of  the  Bills  before 
the  Committee,  Rep.  iv,  v Representations  by  counsel  for  the  parish,/?.  149. 

St.  MargarefSf  Lothbury,  And  St.  Christapher-le- Stock.  The  parish  of  St.  Margaret 
comprises  the    Bank   of  England  and  several  other  important  institutions  and  firms, 

Freshfteld  960,  961 Official  connection  of  witness  with  St.  Margaret's  parish  in  1868, 

when  as  churchwarden  he  became  an  ex-officio  trustee  of  certain  purish  property  of  St. 
Cbrrstopher-le-Stock,  ib.  962-966. 

Information  relative  to  the  trust  property  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stock,  of  which  witness 
and  his  co-churchwarden  and  the  rector  are  trustees  ;  this  property  consists  ot  house  now 

producing  500/.   a  year,  and  of  5,00c  /.  New  Three  per  Cents,  Freshfteld  985-1000 

Application  of  the  income  from  certain  house  property  in  St,  Christopher^le- Stock  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  services  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  the  rectory  house 
&,c.;  particulars  hereon  as   to  the  attendance  at  the  church  and  lectures,  tft.  991-1000 

Steps  taken  by  witness  in  the  autumn   of  1877  ^  ^'*  ^^^  application  of  the  surplus 

income  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stock ;  proposal  made  for  benefiting  the  parish  of  St. 
Mark's,  Old-street,  which  is  very  poor,  ib.  1000,  10001. 

Comment  upon  a  statement  by  Sir  Henry  Peck  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  money 
having  been  wasted  or  misapplied  in  doing  up  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  Fresh" 

Jield  1076 Absence  of  poor  in  the  parishes  of  St.   Margaret,  Lothbury,  and  St. 

Christopher-le-Stock,  iJ.  1182-1188. 

See  also  Mary  Barnes'  Charity. 
205.  p  p  4  St.  Mary, 
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Sl  Mary^  Alder manbury.  Income  of  40/.  or  50/.  deriyed  from  a  charity  poor  fund  in  St- 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  whilst  the  parish  possesses  also  some  non-charitable  property, 
coniprisins:  houses  in  Aldermanbury  and  Liove-lane,  producing  from   1,200  /.  to  1,300  /. 

a  year,  ^oy^aZiiy  760,  761.  850-859 Expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  parish 

property  in  supporting  the  church,  paying  the  incumbent,  the  overseers  (in  diminution  of 

the  rates),  the  vestry  clerk,  &c.,   ib".  762-769.  773.  798-800.   812-821,  880 Very 

small  number  of  houses  and  small  population  in  the  parish  ;  tendency  to  a  diminution  of 
the  sleeping  population,  though  the  day  population  has  increased,  ib.  770-772.  802-806. 
829-835- 

Exceedingly  economical  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  parish  ;  average  of  about 
20^  a  year  for  management  expenses  during  four  years  when  witness  was  churchwarden 

from  1S60  tu  1864,  Baggallay  773-775.  837-842 Small  amount  of  the  total  income 

of  the  parish  which  is  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  grounds  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  parish  estates  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  charity,  and  were  originally  purchased 

for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  at  large,  ib.  781-797.  860-866 Average  attendance 

of  ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  vestry  when  the  expenditure  of  the  income  is  under 
consideration,  ib.  807-81 1.  928-930. 

Possible  eflect  of  the  City  Bill  that  the  mcome  uould  no  longer  be  so  largely  available 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  of  the  incumbent ;  witness  believes,  however,  that 
nnder  either  Bill  the  parish  can  establish  its  claim  to  the  property,  and  its  right  to  deal 
with  it  as  the  vestry  may  determine,  Baggallay  Si 5-8 19.  881  et  seq. 

Large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  houses  or  parish  property  since  first  purchased, 

Baggallay  826-828. 856-859 Important  improvements  in  the  parish,  and  large  increase 

of  the  rateable  value,  though  the  sleeping  population  has  dimmisbed,  t6.  829-836 

Inability  of  witness  to  explain  why  the  vestry  of  bis  parish  declined  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners ;  this  was  probably  due  to  the  Charity  fund  being  so 
very  small,  il.  843-849.  954. 

Further  particulars  relative  to  the  pro|)erty  of  the  parish,  the  income  therefrom,  and 
the  application  thereof,  Baggallay  850-880-^— Witness  repeats  that  the  non-charity 
property  belongs  to  the  parishioners  or  householders,  and  that  the  vestry  have  an 
undoubted  rio:ht  to  deal  with  as  they  have  done,  ib.  86o-iB66.  895-91 1.  931-947. 

Information  as  to  Uenn's  Gift  and  other  small  properties  which  make  up  30  /.  a  year 

or  80,  applicable  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  Baggallay  867-879 Very  few  objects  for 

charity  in  the  parish,  there  being  only  about  six  poor,  ib.  892-894.  939 Claim  to  the 

application  of  the  income,  from  the  parish  property  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  in  reduc- 
tion  of  the  rates,  as  by  payment  to  the  overseers,  ib.  940-947. 

Willingness  of  witness  to  relinquish  his  position  as  trustee  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
objects  of  the  trust  would  be  benefited  under  a  different  administration,  Baggallay  948- 
960- 

Instance  in  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  of  property  applied  to  ecdesiasiical  purposes 
where  the  original  object  of  the  bequest  was  doubtful.  Pell  2267.  ^34^»  ^34^* 

St.  Mary^  Woolchurch.  Income  of  480/.  a  year  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary,  Woolchurch,  of 
which  parish  witness  has  been  vestry  clerk  for  twenty-five  years;  application  of  thi& 
income  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  parish  as  prescribed   by  the  original  trust  deed, 

PAt7/?ps  1776-1779 Administration  of  the  property  efficiently  and  economically  by 

the  rector  and  five  other  tiustees,  there  being  no  surplus,  ib.  1780,  1781.  1785-1788 

There  is  no  scheme  regulating  this  property,  ib.  1782,  1783. 

Whenever  new  trustees  are  appointed  the  draft  deeds  are  submitted  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  approval,  Phillips  1784— The  property  consists  of  a  house  in 
George-street,  Mansion  House^  now  let  on  lease  at  480  /.  a  year,  ib.  1789-1793. 

SL  Mary^  TVoolnotk.  Particulars  relative  to  the  charities  of  St.  Mary,  Woohaoth,  as 
administered  by  different  trustees,  the  gross  income  being  about  210/.  9,  year,  Phillips 
1794-1807— Applications  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  schemes  for  two  of 
the  funds  in  this  parish,  but  without  effect,  ib.  1802-1804-^— Economy  ^^^^  which  the 
several  funds  in  the  parish  are  administered,  ib.  1808-1811. 

St  MildretVs,  Bread-ttreeL  Questionable  appropriation  of  funds  in  tliis  parish  in  making 
a  presentation  of  plate  10  churchwardens,  Freshfield  1639-1642 Doubtful  appropria- 
tion also  in  this  parish  in  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and 
in  aid  of  poor  rates,  ib.  1643-1646, 

Examination  as  to  certain  expenditure  out  of  the  funds  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread-street, 
in  aid  of  the  poor's  rates,  &c.;  question  as  I0  misappropriation  in  this  case,  Phillips 
2076-2081. 

St.  Nicholas  Aeons.  Income  of  only  5I.  ';  s.  s^»^  Y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Nicholas,  Acons^ 
this  being  for  charitable  purposes,  and  being  administered  without  any  expense  whatever, 
Philip  1J64-1773—— -There  is  no  scheme  regulating  the  charities  in  the  parish,  ib. 
1769,  1770 The  income  in  question  is  well  appUed,  and  there  is  no  surplus,  ib.  1774, 

1775. 
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Sl  NichoUu  ilcont-'^contiiiued* 

Small  population  of  the  pariah  of  St  Nicholas  Aeon?,  and  of  St  Edmund  the  King 
'     and  Martyr ;  average  attendance  at  the  church  in  the  latter  parish^  there  being  no  church 
in  the  former,  PhilHpt  iSyg-iSSg, 

St  Olave,  Jetory.  Inability  of  witness  to  give  explanations  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priation of  certain  funds  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave,  Jewry,  Fre$\fiisld  1633-1638. 

Salaries,  ^c.  Grounds  for  omitting  from  the  Cit^  Bill  the  provision  in  the  Public  Bill  as 
to  the  non-payment  of  any  salary  or  remuneration  to  any  parish  official  except  in  respect 
of  services  performed,  PecLihc^  64,  55, 

Sale  of  Property.    Objection  to  Clause  35  of  the  Public  Bill,  giving  a  power  of  sale  of 

charity  property,   and   of  investment  of  the  proceeds,  Pearce  54 Examination  in 

support  of  tne  objection  to  the  proposed  Commissioners  having  the  power  to  sell  charity 
property  without  consulting  the  governing  bodies,  ib.  602-618. 

Sanitary  Arrangements.  Great  importance  of  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  as  in  the  parish 
of  St  GeorgeVin-the-East,  Pell  2389. 

Sarah  Dove^e  Charity.  Misapplication  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Dove*s  Charity  if  money  left 
for  poor  widows  is  carried  to  the  amalgamated  fund,  Freshfield  1559-1565. 

SCHEMES: 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  separate  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  extent  to  which  schemes  were  applied  for  and 
were  obtained,  either  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 

total  of  40,000/,  a  year  dealt  with  by  these  schemes,  Pearce  9-21 Reference  to  the 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  showing  ihe  several  schemes  applied  for;  suspen* 
sion  of  further  operations  pending  legislation  on  the  subject,  ib.  10-20. 

Effect  of  a  clause  in  the  Public  Bill,  that  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  charities  over 

a  series  of  years  may  be  set  aside,  Pearce  10-13 Explanation  as  .regards  clause  16 

of  the  City  Bill,  and  the  term  of  fifty  years  proposed  therein,  that  the  trustees  would  be 

prepared  to  accept  a  shorter  term,  ib.  210,  211.  221 Frequency  of  schemes  supposed 

to  originate  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  really 
emanate  from  an  active  body  of  trustees  who  have  not  a  majority  upon  their  trust,  ib. 
344-349- 

Expediency  of  the  maintenance  of  existing  schemes  where  they  are  good,  this  being 
contemplated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Freshfield  1756,  1757 — —Ap- 
proval of  the  clause  in  the  Private  Bill  rather  than  of  tliat  in  the  Public  Bill  with  respect 
to  saving  existing  schemes,  Phillips  1867. 

Statement  as  to  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  new  schemes  through  the  initiative  vesting 
with  the  local  trustees ;  this  does  not  apply  to  charities  under  50  /.,  Sir  S.   Fitzgerald 

2434-2437.  2465-2472 Unwillingness  of  the  trustees   to   make  application   to  the 

Charity  Commissioners  in  those  cases  chiefly  where  reform  is  most  needed ;  illustration 
to  this  effect,  ib.  2468-2470 Grounds  for  the  impression  that  there  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance rather  than  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  City  charities  to  promote  schemes 
before  the  Commissioners,  tb.  2500-2508. 

Explanation  that  witness  contemplates  the  framing  of  schemes  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, with  separate  bodies  of  trustees  to  administer  such  schemes,  charities  being 
united  and  areas  being  extended,  so  as  to  form  important  trusts.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2585- 
2588,  2594-2602,  2614-2623. 

Reluctance  of  the  Commissioners  to  frame  any  scheme  for  charities  in  the  City  whilst 

legislation  is  pending  on  the  subject  generally.  Sir  S.  Fitzgerald  2631 Total  of 

twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  for  City  Charities ; 
doubt  as  to  the  number  of  applications  refused,  ib,  2667-2671. 

Inadequate  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  Cor  dealing  with  an  aggree:ate  of 
parishes  in  the  City  as  regards  the  framing  of  schemes ;  difficulty  especially  where  a 

charity  is  over  50/.  a  year,  Zongfey  2715-2721 Several  applications  in  late  years 

from  City  paiishes  to  the  Commissioners  for  schemes  ;  refusal  to  take  action  in  view  of 
legislation  on  the  subject,  t6.  2722-2724— ^Difficulty  in  calculating  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  inquiries  and  of  schemes;  probable  sufficiency  of  from  three  to  five 
years,  ib.  2773-2775.  2791-2795. 

Objection  to  the  proposal  in  the  Public  Bill  as  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education    being  empowered   to   approve   schemes;   preference   for   a   body  like  the 

Universities   Committee   of  the   Pnvy  Council,  Longley   2806-2812.   2893-2899 

Further  justification  of  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  declining  at  present 

to  give  facilities  to  new  schemes,  ib.  2852 Respects  in  which  preferable  to  go  to  a 

Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  rather  than  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  proposed 
,    by  the  Private  Bill,  for  the  confirming  of  schemes,  ib.  '-^9 15-2925. 

5^^   also    Charity    Commission,  Commission   of  Inquiry,  Exemption  Jrom 

Legislation. 
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School  Board  of  London.  Explanation  with  reference  to  the  non-compliance  of  the 
trustees  of  certain  charities  with  the  request  of  the  School  Board  for  certain  information, 

Pearce  168-171.  214,  215 Reason  further  assigned  for  the  trustees  not  responding  to 

the  invitation  of  the  London  School  Board  asking  for  information  ;  the  fullest  information 
was  given  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  ib.  73t-737. 

Schools,  Inspection  of.  Expediency  of  a  power  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  carry  out 
an  inspection  of  Schools  under  the  schemes  framed  by  them,  Sir  8.  Fitzgerald,  <592, 

«593- 

Separate  Trusts.     Obstacle  to  any  reform  of  City  charities  if  the  numerous  administrative 

Dodies  now  existing  are  to  be  maintained,  Longley  27H0 Diminution  of  expense  by 

diminishing  the  number  of  separate  bodies  of  trustees,  ib.  2781 . 

See  also  Management  and  Administration. 

Sion  College.  Inaccuracy  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  committee  of  Sion  College  to  the 
effect  that  the  ex  officio  trustees  of  many  of  the  charities  had  been  ignored  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  parishes 
were  totally  unrepresented,  Pearce  151,  152.  207-210. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  election  of  one  of  the  new  governing  body  by  the  Fellows  of 
Sion  College,  Longley  2901. 

Great  interest  taken  by  the  College  for  several  years  paai  in  the  question  of  the  City 
charities ;  conclusion  arrived  at  that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  n.ade  between  the 
fcdesiasiical  and  charitable  funds,  the  latter  being  spread  over  the  metropolitan  area, 
Mibnan  2930,  2931 Careful  discussion  by  Sion  College  of  the  Public  Bill  as  pro- 
moted in  1881  ;  io^portant  modifications  since  introduced,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  Bill 
is  now  acceptable  to  the  College,  which  has  petitioned  in  its  favour,  ib.  2931-2935. 

Explanation  that  Sion  College  embraces  not  only  tbe  whole  of  the  Citv  clergy,  but 
the  clergy  of  some  adjoining  outside  parishes  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  City,  Milman 

2964,  2965.  2991-3002 Very  large  majority  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  in  favour 

of  the  petition  presented  in  support  of  the  Public  Bill ;  witness  has  not  been  delegated 
to  represent  the  College,  but  his  views  are  those  of  the  majority,  ib.  2966.  2991-3005. 

Total  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fellows  or  members  who  represent  parishes  outside 

the  City,  Milman  3024-3026 Explanation  as  to  there  having  been  three  petitions 

from  Sion  College,  or  some  of  the  fellows,  in  reference  to  the  Public  Bill^  ib.  3027-3029. 

See  also  Clergy. 

Small  Charities.  Benefit  anticipated  fiom  a  consolidation  of  the  smaller,  but  not  of  tlie 
larger,  charities  ;  more  useful  application  of  the  income  thereby,  Phillips  2014-2026. 

Strona,  E.  C.  Explanation  as  to  witness'  authority  for  stating^  in  a  circular  of  5ih  January 
1882,  (hat  Mr.  E.  C.  Strong,  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Albans»  Wood-street,  represented  the 
trustees  of  his  parish  in  approving  tlie  Private  Bill,  Pearee  459-4|6o. 

Subscriptions  by  Parishes  {Pfivate  Bill).     See  Parliamentary  Expenses, 

Surplus  Income.     Explanation  in  connection  with  Clause  12,  that  the  City  Bill  aificts  only 

so  much  of  the  income  of  the  charity  property  as  is  surplus,  Pearce  44 Prospect  of 

more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  funds  unaer  the  Bill  b*  ing  available  as  surplus  for  the 

metropolis  generally,  Freshjfield  1254,  1255 Doubt  as  to  there  bein^r  much  difference 

in  the  amount  of  the  relative  surplus  under  the  two  Bills  before  the  Committee^  t6. 
1647-1654. 
Consideration  of  the   financial  elTect  <  f  the   Private  Bill   and  of  the  Public  Bill, 

respectively,  a^  regards  the  surplus  of  the  cliariiies,  Phillips  2108-2126 Grounds  for 

expecting  a  much  larger  surplus  under  the  system  of  administration  proposed  by  the 

Public  Bill  than  under  that  proposed  by  the  Private  Bill,  Pell  2161 Opinion  that  the 

surplus  to  be  applied  over  tne  metropolitan  area  should  be  the  large  r  portion  of*  tbe 
charity  revenues,  the  population  of  the  City  being  so  small,  ib.  2196-2198. 

See  also  Area  of  Benefit. 

T. 

Title  {Charity  Lands').  Frequent  difficulty  as  to  title  before  the  vesting  of  charity  land  in 
the  official  tru>tee,  Longley  2699,  2709. 

See  also  Parish  Property. 

Trustees  of  Charities {Churciiwardess  and  others): 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  views  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  trustees  of  the  City 
charities  ;  he  is  secretary  to  the  executive  committee,  by  whom  the  City  Bill  is  promoted, 

Pearce  1,2.64-70 Belief  that  the  variations  in  the  Private  Bill,  as  compared  with  the 

Public 
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Trjustsss  of  Charities  (Churchwardens  and  or£f£RS)— continued. 

Public  Bill,  represent  the  views  of  the  City  trustees,  Pearce  33 Anxiety  of  the  City 

trnstees,  as  possessing  local  knowledge,  to  be  fairly  represented  on  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission, ib.  34* 

Decided  objection  to  Clause  16  of  the  Public  Bill,  as  under  it  the  Commissioners  might 
turn  out  all  the  existing  bodies  of  trustees,  Pearce  48 Zealous  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  property  by  the  City  trustees,  witness  submitting  that  they  should 

be  largely  represented  in  the  new  governing  body,  ib.  56 View  of  the  City  trustees 

that  the  fact  of  being  a  trustee  of  a  parochial  charity  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification 

for  serving  upon  the  new  governing  body,  ib. Explanation  that  with  one  or  two 

exceptions  the  present  trustees  live  out  of  the  City,  ib. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  witness  represents  eighty-six  parishes  in  his  support 
of  Ihe  City  Bill,  though  he  cnnnot  say  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  in  each  of  the 
parishes  chieflv  interested  have  expressly  consented  to  the  Bill,  Pearce  75-96.  1^4-134. 

50-154. inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  trustees,  as  the  representatives 

of  the  parishes  at  the  meetings  which  have  been  held,  have  provided  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  the  Bill,  i».  88-101. 

Explanation  that  witness  first  took  an  interest  in  City  charities  in  the  year  1872,  and 
that  his  partner,  Mr.  Baylis,  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  schemes  having 

been  promoted  by  them  jointly,  Pearce  235-258 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the 

City  trustees  have  been  active  in  initiating  schemes,  and   in  reforming  the  charities 
themselves,  ib.  332-349. 

Examination  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  grounds  upon  which  witness  assumed  he 
was  justified  in  putting  down  the  names  of  certain  trustees  and  parishes  as  approving  of  the 
City  Bill,  Pearce  432  et  sea.  — « Consideration  of  witness'  authority  for  assuming  that  he 
represents  the  parishes  which  have  not  come  forward  with  subscriptions;  returns  received 
from  thirty -three  parishes  supplying  information  in  aid  of  the  City  Bill,  ib.  504-519. 

Different  classes  of  persons  to  which  the  City  trustees  belong,  some  being  gentlemen 
retired  from  business;  personal  interest  tuken  by  the  trustees  in  the  condition  of  the 

recipients  of  the  funds,  Pearce  637-661 Further  statement  as  to  witness  representing 

eighty-six  parishes  that  have  consented  u>  the  City  Bill,  as  well  as  80  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  the  charities,  ti.  726-733. 

Active  part  taken  by  witness,  as  a  trustee,  in  the  promotion  of  the  Private  or  City 
Bill ;  invitation  sent  to  each  parish  to  be  represented  by  a  trustee,  the  scheme  for  the  Bill 
having  been  prepared  by  an  executive  committee  of  the  trustees,  Baggallay  776,  777. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  showing  that  witness  and  other  trustees  of  City 
charities  were  desirous  of  obtaining  increased  powers  with  a  view  to  an  improved 
application  of  the  funds,  Freshfield  1002-1010— —Meeting  of  the  churchwardens  of 
several  parishes  in  July  .1878,  anH  resolutions  then  adopteaas  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 

by  the  trustees  in  view  of  the  proposed  Royal  Commission,  t6.  1010-1012 Particulars 

relative  to  various  subsequent  meetings  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  action  taken 
thereat  in  reference  not  only  to  the  Royal  Commission  but  to  the  Parochial  Charities 
Bill  of  1881,  fft.  1013-1034. 

Statement  explanatory  of  the  eventual  action  of  tlie  churchwardens  in  preparing  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  and  in  promotin<j:  an   independent  Bill  in  opposition  to  the  Bdl 

introduced  by  Professor  Bryoe,  Freshfield  1035-1069 Attendance  of  trustees  and 

churchwardens  at  meetings  subsequently  to  16th  June  1881  ;  report  of  the  snb-commiitee 
as  to  the  action  to  be  taken,  and  as  to  the  scheme  and  Bill  to  be  supported,  ib.  1052-1054. 

Examination  relative  to  the  number  of  parishes  represented  at  meetings  which  have 
approved  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  City  Bill ;  consideration  more  especially  of 
the  grounds  for  assuming  that  those  present  were  duly  authorised  as  representatives  of 

their  parishes,  Freshfield  1140-1181 Limitation  of  the  meeting  of  29th  April  to 

churchwardens,  tl)out>h  some  vestry  clerks  may  have  been  present  without  witness' 
knowledge,  t&.  ^  337-1342. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  29th  April  adverse  to  the  Bill  of  Professor 
Bryce ;  general  feeling,  however,  among  churchwardens  and  trustees  that  some  action 
was  necessary  in  the  matter,  Freshfield  1343-1351. 

Several  different  bodies  of  trustees  in  the  four  pari^^hes  rrpresented  by  witness,  witness 
counting  the  rector  and  churchwardens  as  trustees,  Phillips  1916-1921. 

Statement  upon  the  question  of  the  present  administrators  of  City  charities  being 

desirous  of  applying  for  new  schemes,  Zemg/fy  2722-2724.  2796-2805 Impediment 

at  times  on  the  part  of  trustees  in  the  City  to  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ; 

delay  in  rendering  accounts,  tft.  2758.  2876,2877 Conclusion  as  to  the  present  trustees 

net  being  fairly  representative  of  the  City  ratepayers,  ib.  2777-2779. 

List  of  vestry  cleiks  and*others  promoting  the  City  Bill,  App.  246-248. 

See  also  Clergy.       Governing  Body.      London  Parochiul  Charities  Bill.      Manage- 
ment  and  Administration.        Misapplication  of  Funds.        Schemes. 
205.  *  Uniformity 
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V. 

Uniformity  of  Management.     Expediency  of  one  new  governing  body  for  all  the  charities 
in  the  area  dealt  with,  so  that  the  same  principles  may  be  apphed  throuc^hout,  i\f/ 
2158.  2350-2352.  2386. 

See  also  Governing  Body.     Management  and  Administration. 

Union  of  Benefices.    Exception  taken  to  the  scheme  for  facilitating  the  union  of  City 
benefices,  Phillips  1952-1 964* 

Strong  approval  of  the  movement  for  largely  reducing  the  number  of  benefices  in  the 
City,  and  for  taking  down  the  churches  which  are  absolutely  disused,  Milman  2950. 


V. 

Vested  Interests  {Vestru  Clerks  and  others).    Orounds   for  approving  the  provisions  in 
Clause  7  of  the  City  nill  as  regards  vested  interests  and  equitable  claims;  exception 

taken  to  the  definition  in  the  Public  Bill  on  this  point,  Pearce  35 Claim  to  con^pen** 

sation  in  the  case  of  vestry  clerks  who,  when  acting  as  clerks  to  the  charities,  prepare 
the  leases  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  ib.  135,  136. 

Serious  misfortune  to  some  of  the  managers  of  the  charities  if  the  money  were  sunk  or 

distributed  without  due  regard  to  vested  mterests,  Pearce  264-267 Statement  as  to 

the  vestry  clerks*  salaries  not  being  paid  by  the  charities  at  all,  it.  310,  311 Wide 

interpretation  given  to  the  term  '^  vested  interest;  ^  that  is,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation,  ib.  544-554. 

Unfairness  in  vested  interests,  as  in  witness'  case,  not  being  duly  considered,  PhiBips 

1868 Evidence  in  explanation  and  support  of  witness'  objection  to  the  clause  in  the 

Public  Bill  dealing  with  vested  interests,  ib.  2002-2013. 

See  also  Compensation.      Management  and  Administration.       Trustees  of  Charities^ 

Vestry  Meetings.  Varying  attendance  at  the  vestry  meetings  in  the  parishes  represented 
by  witness;  instance  of  only  five  persons  present  at  a  meeting,  Phillips  1991-1993*-— 
Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  attendance  at  vestry  meetings  in  the  parishes  generally 
where  there  are  trust  funds  is,  as  a  rule,  very  scanty,  Milman  2946-2948. 

See  also  London  Parochial  Charities  Bill. 


Working  Classes.    Increasing  proportion  of  persons  working  in  the  City  in  the  day  time^ 
Fresiifield  1405-1407. 
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day,  27th  March  1882]: — Pabtnebships  Bill  considered  in  Committee^  and 
1 ;  re-committed  to  a  Select  Conunittee. 

red,  That  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Trade  Partnerships  of  1872 
red  to  the  said  Committee. 

Committee  nominated — [^Monday,  Srd  April  1882] — of— 


Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Salt. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

Mr.  Molloy, 

Lord  Algernon  Percy, 

Mr  Baxter. 


Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Ecroyd. 

Mr.  Norwood. 

Mr.  EjQowles. 

Mr.  Bylands. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Monk. 


jred,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


red,^  [Tuesday,  llth  May  1882]  : — That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Select  Com- 
m  Partnerships  Bill  that  they  have  power  to  extend  the  Bill  to  Scotland. 


^ORT p.  iii 

^CEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 

rUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.    1 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Law  of  Partmbrshifs  was 

referred; Have  considered  the  said  Bill,  and   taken  Evidence  thereon, 

which  they  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  House;   and  have  gone  through 
the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


23  May  1882. 
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PBOCEEDINGS  OF   TttE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday y  24th  April  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


T.  Monk. 

ord  Algernon  Percy. 

T.  Eustace  Smith. 

!r.  Baxter. 

T.  Courtney. 


Mr.  Rylands. 
Mr.  Whitley. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Knowles. 


L  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
littee  deliberated 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  2nd  of  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  May  1882. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Mr.  Monk  in  the  Chair. 


r.  Salt. 

r.  Knowles. 

r.  Eustace  Smith. 

r.  Ecroyd. 

r.  Baxter. 

r.  Lewis  Fry. 

aittee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Rylands. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Compton  Lawrance. 

Lord  Algernon  Percy. 

Mr.  Shaw. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9th  May,  1882. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Monk  in  the  Chair. 


[r.  Courtney, 
[r.  Eustace  Smith. 
[r.  Knowles. 
[r.  Lewis  Fry. 
[r.  Baxter. 

Qittee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Ecroyd. 
Mr.  Norwood. 
Mr.  Salt. 
Mr.  Rylands. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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STuesday^  16M  May  1882. 

MEMBERS  PBE8EKT: 

Mr.  Monk  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 
Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Lord  Algernon  Percy. 
Mr.  Ecroyd. 
Mr.  Knowles. 


Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Salt. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Whitley. 
Mr.  Bylan<k. 
Mr.  Norwood. 


Mr.  Hyde  Clarke y  Mr.  J.  Crosby  Brown,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Strong ,  and  Mr,  L.  J.  KnowleB, 
were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


Tuesday  J  23rd  May  1882. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Monk  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Whitley. 
Mr.  Bylands. 
Mr.  Ecroyd. 
Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Salt. 


Mr.  Knowles. 
Lord  Algernon  Percy. 
Mr.  Moiloy. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Norwood. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  it  is  undesirable  to  proceed  with  the  clauses  in 
Part  IV.  of  the  BiU"-T-(Mr.  Rylands).— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Salt. 
Mr.  Whitley. 
Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 
Lord  Algernon  Percy. 
Mr.  Ecroyd. 
Mr.  Knowles.      , 
Mr.  Bylands. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Moiloy. 
Mr.  Baxter. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '^  That  it  is  undesirable  to  proceed  with  the  clauses  in 
Part  V.  of  the  Bill  "—(Mr.  Eylands).—The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Salt. 

Mr.  Whitley. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

Lord  Algernon  Percy. 

Mr.  Ecroyd. 

Mr.  Knowles. 

Mr.  Bylands. 

Clause  1,  agreed  to. 

Clause  2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  4 — 5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6 — 14,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  15 — lt>,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  17,  agreed  to. 
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Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 
Mr.  Courtney. 
Mr.  Moiloy. 
Mr.  Baxter. 


Clause 
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proceedings: — select  committee  ok  pabtkerships  bill* 


18>  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
\9f  postponed. 

20,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

21,  agreed  to. 

)  22 — 23,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
J  24 — 30,  agreed  to. 

31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

32,  agreed  to. 

33,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

34,  agreed  to. 

35,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
\  36 — 52,  agreed  to. 

53,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
\  54 — 64,  agreed  to. 
65—95,  disagreed  to. 
96,  agreed  to. 

led  Clause  19,  disagreed  to. 
Clause  added. 

chedule  agreed  to. 
Schedule  disagreed  to. 

/,  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House,  together  with  the  Minutes  of 


EXPENSES. 

— 

Profeasion 

or 
Condition. 

Number 

of  Days  In 

Attendance  on 

Committee. 

TOTAL 
Expenses. 

t  Pollock      - 

Barritter 

Mr.  Pollock  was  the  Drafta- 
mm  of  the  Bill,  and  thii 
payment  was  specially  au- 
thorised by  the  Treasury. 

2 

£.    s.d. 
6    6    - 

* 
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LIST    OF   WITNESSES. 

» 

Tuesday,  \6th  May  1882. 

PAGE 

Clarke 1 

Dsby  Brown     -----------7 

rd  A.  Strong  -         .....-.---U 

Knowles         -----------15 
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MIJVrUTES    OF    EYIDElSrCE. 


Tuesday,  I6th  May  1882. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

Mr.  Ecroyd. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Kiiowles. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Monk. 

Mr.  Norwood. 


Lord  Algernon  Percy. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

Mr.  Salt. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

Mr.  Whitley. 


CHARLES  JAMES  MONK,  Esq.,  in  the  Chath. 


Mr.  Htde  Clarke,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  Are  you  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  ? — I  am,  and  have  been 
since  1868. 

2.  Have  you  been  a  constant  writer  on  sub- 
jects of  industrial  political  economy? — 1  have, 
for  many  years. 

3.  And  I  think  you  have  given  evidence  fre- 
quently before  Committees  of  this  House  ?—  Not 
frequently.  I  have  given  evidence  as  Deputy 
Chairman  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce  in  Loudon 
before  the  Committee  on  that  subject. 

4.  When  did  that  Committee  sit  ? — It  was 
some  years  ago.     I  do  nc»t  remember  the  year. 

5.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  work- 
ing of  societes  en  commandite  in  various  coun- 
tries?— I  have  seen  it  in  work  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

6.  Have  you  seen  it  in  France  and  Belgium  ? 
— Yes.  In  1828  I  saw  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system  in  competition  with  the  English  in  the 
north  of  France  and  in  Belgium.  In  1832-4  I 
was  at  Lille,  at  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing.  I  re- 
sided in  Belgium  chiefly  till  1836. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  limited 
partnerships  induces  capitalists  to  employ  capital 
m  commercial  enterprise  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  so  employed  ? — That  was  my  conviction, 
certainly,  at  that  time,  and  it  has  been  confirmed 
since.  I  saw  lar^e  factories,  especially  in  those 
towns,  conducted  and  managed  by  Englishmen, 
men  generally  without  capital,  who  were  supplied 
with  capital  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Belgians. 

8.  You  think  they  could  not  have  carried  on 
their  operations  without  that  borrowed  capital  ? 
—Certainly   not;   on  the   other  hand,   at  that 

0.111. 


Chairman — continued. 

period,  before  the  Revolution  of  1830,  there  was 
such  depression  in  France  and  such  want  of 
enterprise,  that  it  was  only  in  that  mode  that  the 
capital  could  have  been  obtained. 

9.  Will  you  explain  generally  to  the  Com- 
mittee how  the  system  works  in  France  and 
Belgium  ? — I  have  not  prepared  myself  by  going 
over  the  law. 

10.  You  have  seen  this  Bill  ? — I  have  seen  the 
Bill ;  but  I  have  not  been  over  the  French  law 
to  state  the  technicalities.  The  general  course, 
however,  is  some  one  coming  in  as  a  dormant 
partner,  which  at  the  period  I  am  speaking  of 
was  totally  impossible  in  England,  while  all 
kinds  of  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  consti- 
tution of  what  were  known  as  socieUs  anonymes 
on  the  Continent,  and  joint  stock  companies 
here.  The  Bubble  Act  had  been  repealed 
in  1824 ;  but  the  restrictions  were  still  very 
great,  and  althousrh  they  have  been  removed  to 
some  extent,  it  has  been  in  a  grudging  spirit, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  not  yet  en- 
tirely free,  and  able  to  compete  with  the  Conti- 
nent in  these  matters. 

11.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  system  of  partner- 
ships en  commandite  has  been  known  on  the 
Continent  for  centuries  ? — Yes. 

1 2.  Was  it  not  regulated  by  an  Ordinance  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1673? — I  ran  not  aware  of  the 
exact  date,  but  I  know  it  was  one  of  the  subjects 
included  in  that  legislation,  and  I  came  across  it 
in  the  Levant 

13.  Have  you  seen  the  operation  ofthecom- 
mandiie  system  in  the  east? — Yes. 

14.  At  what  period  ? — I  was  resident  in  Tur- 
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key  from  1859  to  1866.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  the  law  of  every  country  in  Europe 
is  administered  there,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of 
each  nationality  are  concerned;  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  law  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  which 
is  administered  in  foreign  countries  of  Europe, 
was  in  full  operation,  and  many  of  the  mercan- 
tile bouses,  and  of  the  factories  in  various  parts 
of  the  east  were  constituted  either  en  commandUe 
or  as  svcietes  avoj/ymes.  On  the  principles  of 
that  legislation,  I  have  known  even  an  English- 
inan  taking  pwt  in  a  foreign  partnership. 

15.  Under  the  law  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

16.  But,  practically,  did  you  find  that  the 
foreign  houses  were  competing  with  the  English 
houses  under  the  commandite  system  ? — Yes. 

17.  And  with  what  result;  a  considerable 
advantage  to  them? — Certainly;  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  necessary 
result  that  a  partnership  en  commandite  would 
beat  a  private  partnership  conducted  by  ener- 
getic men.  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  seen 
with  regard  to  South  America,  with  which  I 
have  had  a  very  long  connection.  There  I  find 
that  many  of  the  foreign  houses  who  compete 
with  the  English  are  started  en  commandite. 

18.  And  that  system,  you  think,  promotes  the 
employment  of  capital  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial  adventures? — It  does  two  things;  first  of 
all,  it  brings  in  capital,  and  in  the  next  place  it 
enables  enterprising  young  men  to  get  capital. 

19.  In  your  opinion  is  this  country  labouring 
under  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  foreign 
countries,  from  the  non-adoption  of  the  comman- 
dite system  ? — Most  certainly. 

20.  1  think  you  said  you  had  read  Part  4  of 
this  Bill?— Yes. 

21.  Do  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  drafted  ;  do  you  think  it  well  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  commaiidite  system  ? — 
I  think  so.  There  is,  however,  one  part  which 
seems  to  be  rather  severe  ;  there  are  certain 
restrictions  on  the  commanditaire  which  are 
perhaps  not  so  necessary. 

22.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  commandi" 
taire  taking  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  firm  ? 
— Yes. 

23.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should 
be  restricted  from  taking  part  in  the  management 
of  the  partnership  ? — I  think  on  two  grounds  it 
is  questionable.  In  looking  at  this  question,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
course  to  the  public  interest  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  capital  should  be  applied  to  me  pur- 
poses of  industry  and  commerce,  and  in  that  res- 
pect the  application  of  capital  should  certainly 
be  favoured.  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  commanditaire  is 
generally  a  person  of  experience  and  advanced  in 
life.  You  may  safely  leave  him  to  take  his  own 
course,  it  seems  to  me,  provided  every  security  is 
taken  that  the  capital  he  has  placed  remains  in 
the  firm  under  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down 
in  the  Bill. 

24.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you 
agree  in  the  following  definition  of  partner^ip 
en  commandite — **the  conjunction  of  at  least  one 
managing  partner  with  unlimited  liability,  with 
one  or  more  contributing  partners,  who  do  not 


Chairman — continued 
take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  and  are  liable 
only  for  the  amount  contributed  to  its  capital?  "  do 
you  consider  that  a  fair  definition  of  partnership 
en  commandite'^ — As  it  generally  exists,  but  it  is 
the  latter  limb  of  it  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
unnecessary.     It  has  been  put  there  in  the  sup- 

Eosed  interest  of  the  creditor  and  of  the  public, 
ut  it  appears  to  me  that  in  practice  it  is  not 
necessary. 

25.  Does  the  system  exist  in  that  manner  in 
France  and  in  Belgium? — It  does. 

26.  Do  you  think  the  system  is  thoroughly 
understood  in  this  country  ? — Certainly  not. 

27.  Then  you  agree  that  the  commanditaire y 
who  puts  a  certain  sum  in  the  concern,  should  be 
answerable  to  the  extent  of  that  sum?— Cer- 
tainly. 

28.  Do  you  think  that,  if  he  takes  a  part  in 
the  management  of  a  firm,  he  ought  not  to  become , 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  an  absolute  partner? 
would  you  limit  that?— I  think,  looking  at  it  as 
I  have,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
and  of  the  creditor,  a  partnersldp  en  comtnandite, 
or  a  societe  anonyme  should  have  a  certain 
positive  capital  contributed.  In  a  private  part- 
nership, under  any  system,  you  never  really  knew 
what  capital  has  been  contributed.  Under  any 
system  of  Registration,  in  any  country,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  creditor  to  know  that  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  contributed  to 
a  firm.  The  liability  of  a  man  in  consequence  of 
his  being  a  partner  is,  if  I  may  use  tie  term, 
rather  a  legal  attribute  which  has  been  attached. 
In  the  case  of  a  societe  anonyme,  if  a  man  takes 
a  part  in  the  management  he  acquires  no  liability 
thereby. 

29.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  strong  demand  in 
this  country  for  what  may  be  called  a  well-defined 
limited  partnership?—!  am  afraid,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  after  many  years'  share  in  agitation 
on  the  subject,  the  public  do  not  so  fully  see  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained. 

30.  You  think  the  public  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  system  as  it  is  in  operation  on  the 
Continent  ? — I  think  they  do  not  see  the  results 
affecting  themselves  from  the  competition  through- 
out the  world  ;  not  on  the  Continent  merely,  but 
all  over  the  world,  including  the  United  States. 

31.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Act  of  1865,  known  as  Bovill's  Act  ? — I  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  it ;  I  have  found  it  has  acted 
exceedingly  advantageously  in  many  respects. 

32.  Under  that  Act  I  think  loans  are  not 
registered  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

33.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  arise 
from  the  registration  which  would  be  necessary  if 
the  limited  partnerships  were  established  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  there  is  an  advantage,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  disadvantage. 

34.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  public  if  loans  were  made  under  the  system 
of  limited  partnership,  and  could  be  withdrawn 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  public? — Cer- 
tainly. 

35.  Of  course  they  might  be  withdrawn  if  there 
were  no  registration  ?~x  es. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

36.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think 
that  the  great  thing  which  English  commerce 
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Mr.  Eustace  Smith — continued. 

has  suffered  from  has  been  a  want  of  capital  ? — 
Certainly  not  in  that  respect. 

37.  You  do  not  think  that  English  trade  and 
commerce  have  been  impeded  in  their  progress  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  to  invest  in  in- 
dustrial enterprise? — I  think  they  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent 

38.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
more  capital  could  be  brought  into  the  busmess 
than  is  now  brought  ? — I  do. 

39.  Do  you  think  that  this  Bill,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed, would  have  a  much  greater  eflect  than  the 
Bill  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called, 
Bovill's  Act  of  1865,  by  which  persons  could  lend 
money,  carrying  rates  of  interest  according  lo  the 
profit  i — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  institute  a  com- 
parison, because  I  do  not  remember  the  details  of 
Mr.  Bovill's  Bill. 

40.  I  believe  it  is  simply  that  you  can  lend 
money  to  a  firm,  and  receive  a  rate  of  interest 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  without 
thereby  becoming  a  partner  ? — Yes. 

41.  That  being  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
do  you  think  that  a  proposal,  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  would  lead  to  a  large  influx 
of  capital  into  business  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

42.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? — If  you  look 
at  another  series  of  operations,  the  investment  of 
money  in  all  kindsof  joint- stock  enterprises,  where 
a  man  can  invest  his  money  without  acquiring 
any  personal  liability,  it  has  always  appeared  (o 
me,  irom  experience  in  this  country  and  in  others, 
that  such  fear  of  incuiTing  personal  liability  pre- 
vents men  from  engaging  tnair  capital  wherever 
there  is  that  danger. 

43.  But  under  Bovill's  Bill  he  does  not  be- 
come an  unlimited  partner,  not  a  partner  at  all, 
therefore  why  should  he  be  induced  by  this  Bill 
if  he  was  not  induced  by  that  ? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  to  answer  an  hypothesis  or  to  be- 
come a  prophet.  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  safest  to  follow  general 
experience.  Bovill's  Bill  introduced  a  particular 
process,  whereas  the  process  to  which  the  Bill 
refers  is  one  constituted  on  the  general  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  which  is  known  to  commer- 
cial men  and  to  many  others. 

44.  I  may  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
capital  engaged  in  industrial  enterprise  in  this 
country  if  facilites  were  given  for  contributing 

Eartnerships  en  commandite  1 — I  believe  so,  but! 
elieve  it  would  prabtically  act  in  this  way,  not 
so  much  in  this  country  as  in  the  case  of  young 
men  established  abroad,  where  a  man  might  safely 
'place  his  capital. 

45.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the 
American  system;  do  you  know  anything  of 
the  way  in  which  partnerships  are  conducted 
there  ? — Yes ;  I  had  a  long  connection  with  the 
States,  and  that  was  one  circumstance  which  in- 
fluenced my  views  many  years  ago,  seeing  that 
at  an  early  period  in  this  century  some  of  the 
New  England  States  had  provided  a  freer  system 
of  application  of  capital  in  association  than  we 
had  here. 

46.  You  know  that  in  America  there  Is  no 
system  of  registration? — I  should  not  like  to 
answer  that  question,  because  among  so  many 
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States  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  variation  takes 
place. 

47.  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  this  comman^ 
dite  system  without  a  Government  system  of 
registration  of  partners  ? — There  would  naturally 
be  a  considerable  risk  about  it;  but  considering 
that  the  registration  has  been  worked  for  many 
years  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  one  would 
naturally  be  disposed  to  look  to  the  application 
of  such  a  system  here. 

48.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  that  the  State  should  undertake  to  find 
out  for  men  of  business  what  they,  by  exercising 
caution,  might  find  out  for  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  the  State  ? — I  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  the  State  in  iJiat  resfpect,  or  as  any 
State  interference  ;  I  simply  think  that  you  want 
a  system  of  registration. 

49.  Established  by  the  State?— Not  neces- 
sarily  by  the  State,  If  you  had  tribunals  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  you  could  register  in  the 
tribunals  of  commerce  of  each  commercial  dis- 
trict ;  not  having  them,  you  would  naturally 
register  in  some  putlic  department  connected 
with  the  State. 

Mr.  Salt. 

50.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
Companies  Act,  1862? — Yes. 

51.  The  Limited  Liability  Act  ?— Yes. 

52.  In  those  countries  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  where  the  system  of  commandite  prevails, 
is  there  any  system  corresponding  to  our  Limited 
Liability  Act? — Yes,  always;  the  two  work  to- 
gether, side  by  side. 

53.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  details  of 
the  system  of  registration  of  commandite  partner- 
ships in  France  ? — I  should  not  like  to  answer 
the  question.  I  have  seen  it ;  it  came  under  my 
notice  in  practice  abroad,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  answer  off'-hand  upon  it. 

54.  Practically  there  were  full  and  convenient 
facilites  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  such 
partnerships? — Certainfir.  Merchants  here  can 
obtain  such  facilities  with  regard  to  firms  abroad. 
I  have  known  such  information  obtained  as  ta 
the  amount  of  capital  of  a  sociSte  en  commandite, 

55.  Am  I  to  gather  that  this  is  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  commandite  partnerships,  that  their 
existence  creates  a  facihty  and  a  power  for 
carrying  on  commerce  which  gives  to  countries 
using  it  an  advantageous  competition  with  respect 
to  ourselves  ?— It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  the 
matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of 
private  partnership  generally  has  given  us  all  that 
we  are  supposed  to  require  for  our  purpose. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815  we  have  been  progres- 
sively subjected  to  a  very  serious  competition  all 
over  the  world ;  and  that  competition,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  it,  has  been  very  much  fos- 
tered by  the  system  of  socUtts  annonymes  and 
Bocietes  en  commandites  ;  but  the  question  in  mv 
mind  is,  whether  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world, 
not  so  much  in  this  country,  we  can  compete 
with  our  rivals  vnthout  giving  our  people  the 
same  facilities.  My  opinion  is  that  our  people 
should  be  as  free  to  obtain  capital  as  others,  and 
that  we  should  not  rely  too  much  upon  the  great 
advantages  which  we  have  in  the  money  market. 
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Generally  speaking,  we  can  obtain*  capital  in 
this  country  cheaper  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry, 

56.  Let  me  ask  you  -whether  the  sociStis  en 
commandite  are  distinguished  by  any  distinctive 
appellation  in  the  countries  to  which  you  have 
referred,  France  and  Belgium.  Is  there  any- 
thing equivalent  to  our  word  "limited"? — It 
is  perfectly  understood  by  the  commercial  world 
what  the  constitution  of  these  partnerships  is. 

57.  In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  firm  do 
they  use  any  distinctive  appellation  ? — Yes  ;  it 
IS  generally  called  sociiti  un  commanditey  and 
^hen  a  partnership  is  formed  it  is  stated  in  the 
circular  that  it  is  en  commandite. 

58.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  distinctive 
appellation  should  be  made  obligatory  in  case  of 
the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  partnership  in 
this  country  ? — I  do  not  attach  very  much  im- 
portance to  any  of  these  restrictions. 

59.  Do  you  think  that  the  public,  dealing 
with  a  firm  limited  in  this  way,  should  have  full 
notice  that  it  is  so  limited  ? — I  have  never  held 
that  opinion  ;  I  think  the  public  are  able  to  pro^ 
tect  themselves ;  in  that  respect  they  find  out  or 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  a  firm  possesses.  As 
I  said  just  now  in  the  case  of  a  firm  not  en  com- 
maiidiie  or  not  being  an  associated  company,  they 
have  no  real  means  of  ascertaining  what  capital 
has  been  applied.  It  is  an  advantage  wnere 
capital  is  contributed  in  any  fixed  way.  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  legal  restric- 
tions as  to  any  man  so  contributing  capital  re- 
moving it ;  otherwise,  of  course,  we  should  have 
a  father  starting  his  sons  with  a  certain  amount 
of  capital ;  that  would  go  forth  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  it  would  be  withdrawn  directly. 

60.  What  notice  would  the  public  have  if  they 
were  dealing  with  a  limited  firm,  not  an  ordinary 
jfirm  ? — I  think  that  matter  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
T^ecause  it  is  more  to  their  advantage  to  deal  with 
A  limited  firm  than  with  an  unlimited  firm. 

61.  The  name  of  the  firm  might  be  stated  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  dormant  partners,  the 
commandataire  ? — Yes. 

62.  Who  would  be  only  liable  to  a  very  limited 
extent  ? — Yes. 

63.  Whereas  the  public  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  liable  indefinitely  ? — I  have 
never  myself  believed  in  the  advantages  of  un- 
limited liabilities;  I  believe  the  disadvantages, 
iLS  in  banking,  are  far  greater  than  the  assumed 
advantages. 

64.  I  presume  you  are  aware  generally  of  the 
fact  of  the  Act  of  1865  that  has  been  referred 
to? — With  regard  to  some  contributions  of  capital^ 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  come  into  operation ; 
but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  finding  it 
in  large  operation ;  it  has  come  into  useful  opera- 
tion in  some  cases  that  I  have  known. 

65.  You  consider  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  an  arrangement  under  that 
Act  and  a  partnership  en  coTwrnanrf/^e? — Yes. 

66.  Under  that  Act,  I  believe  a  person  ad- 
vancing capital  as  a  dormant  partner  remains  a 
creditor,  with  this  proviso,  that  his  debt  cannot 
be  paid  in  case  oi  bankruptcy  until  after  the 
other  creditors  are  satisfied  ? — I  have  already 
stated  that  I  am  not  at  the  moment  conversant 


Mr.  Lewis  Fry — continued, 
with    the  details  of  the  Act,  and  it  would  be 
injudicious  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  reference 
to  it 

Mr.  Ecroyd. 

67.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  France,  Belgium,  Turkey,  and 
South  America,  and  that  you  have  observed  the 
good  effect  of  the  system  existing  in  those 
countries,  or  some  of  them  ? — I  have. 

68.  And  that  good  effect  was  the  invitation  of 
more  capital  into  conamercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise  ? — Yes. 

69.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  condition  of 
countries  which  want  capital,  and  desire  to 
invite  it  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  country? — Certainly;  I  have 
referred  to  that 

70.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  diflGlculty  in 
this  country  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  capital  as  to 
secure  responsible  management,  and  that  capital 
tends  to  flow  in  excess  into  such  enterprises  in 
this  country  ? — It  must,  naturally. 

71.  Then  this  would  bring  still  more? — I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  give  a  definition  of  some 
of  the  courses  in  which  capital  would  flow  under 
this  Bill ;  for  instance,  in  undertakings  which 
are  carried  on  by  English  firms  abroad. 

72.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  English  firms  abroad 
can  already  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  partnerships  en  commandite  in 
those  countries? — ^That  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances.  In  some  cases  the  English  law 
is  administered ;  they  come  under  English  law, 
for  instance,  in  Turkey,  in  China,  and  in  Japan, 
while  the  firms  with  which  they  compete, 
American,  French,  or  otherwise,  come  under  the 
other  legislation. 

7;^.  That  may  be  so  in  some  countries,  but  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  South  America  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  many  men  engaged  in  business  in 
England  are  also  partners  en  commandite  in  mer- 
cantile concerns  in  those  countries? — Yes,  I 
stated  that ;  I  have  seen  it. 

74.  So  far  as  that  goes,  no  further  advantage 
could  come  from  the  introduction  of  the  system 
in  England  as  an  internal  system  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  ; 
at  the  same  time,  speaking  practically,  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  you  can  apply  private  enter» 
prise  under  its  best  conditions  it  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  beat  out  any  other  form  of  enterprise.  * 

75.  Is  it  not  a  continual  complaint  in  all 
centres  of  our  great  industries  that  capital  tends 
to  force  itself  too  much  into  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise  in  tluF  country,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  business  often  for  years  un- 
profitable ? — It  is  so  all  over  the  world. 

76.  But  this  would  aggravate  that  state  of 
things  by  introducing  more  capital,  capital  un- 
accompanied by  the  overwhelming  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  those  whose  all  is  at  stake  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  necessarily,  because  I  think 
the  persons  contributing  capital  would  rather 
seek  out  some  new  branch  of  enterprise  than 
engage  in  competition  with  those  already  in  busi- 
ness 
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ness  under  more  favourable  circumstances  ;  that 
would  cure  itself. 

77.  Your  view  is  that  it  would  rather  produce 
a  good  effect  by  developing  entirely  new  in* 
dustries  ? — Certainly. 

78.  And  new  commerce?— Yes. 

79.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  introduc- 
tian  of  partnerships  en  commanflile  would  give  a 
power  of  discovering  and  developing  new  forms  of 
industry  and  enterprise  greater  than  is  possessed 
already  by  private  firms? — I  do  not  think  it 
would ;  I  think  it  has  no  relation  to  such  a  position. 

80.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  Englifh 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  at  a  disadvantage 
under  the  system  of  unlimited  private  partner- 
ship in  competition  with  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  those  countries  that  allow  partner- 
ships en  commandite'^ — Certainly. 

81.  Are  you  aware  that  the  countries  you  have 
mentioned,  such  as  France  and  Belgium,  are 
obliged  at  the  present  day  to  defend  themselves 
by  protective  duties  against  comjjetition  >vith 
English  private  firms,  in  spite  of  their  enjoyment 
of  the  superior  advantages  to  which  you  point  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  With  deference  to  the  Committee,  I 
think  we  are  very  often  apt,  by  looking  at  the 
questions  of  free  trade  and  fair  trade,  to  set  aside 
a  very  important  practical  question  like  this 
which  is  before  the  Committee.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  understood  that  in  supporting  what  is 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  I  look  upon  it  as  creating 
a  revolution  in  trade. 

82.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  in  that  sense ;  I 
am  simply  speaking  of  the  actual  fact,  that 
although  you  told  us  that  English  competition  is 
at  a  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
sessing this  particular  facility,  yet  the  foreign 
countries  who  do  possess  it,  and  have  possessed  it 
all  along  in  the  conduct  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  find  it  necessary,  notwithstanding,  to 
defend  themselves  against  us  by  protective  tariffs? 
— I  see  no  necessary  connection  between  the  pre- 
mises and  the  conclusion ;  I  should  attribute  it 
rather  to  the  superiority  of  Englishmen  generally 
as  commercial  men. 

83.  I  do  not  gather  that  you  have  had  much 
experience  in  connection  with  manufactures, 
or  in  the  conduct  of  productive  industries  in 
England  ? — No ;  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  my 
seeing  factories  established  over  the  north  of 
France  and  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  competition.  Those  factories  were,  in 
most  cases,  established  by  Englishmen,  backed 
up  by  foreign  capital.  I  have  seen  similar 
factories  established  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

84.  You  think  that  this  has  been  a  powerful 
and  useful  agency  in  attracting  new  capital  to 
countries  destitute  of  it  ? — Yes. 

85.  But  that  is  exactly  an  opposite  condition 
to  the  state  of  things  in  England.  Could  you 
give  the  Committee  your  opinion  a*  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  relations  between 
emplbyers  and  workmen  of  the  introduction  of  a 
less  personal  element  into  the  proprietorship  of 
industrial  concerns? — That  opens  a  very  wide 
question ;  and  it  appears  to  me  it  is  to  be  solved 
not  only  generally,  but  by  those  particular  cases 
of  Englishmen  who  are  engaged  in  such  enter- 
prises abroad.     I  recollect,  for  instance,  when  the 
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Holdens  began  their  operations  in  the  north  of 
France.  I  do  not  know  that  the  personal  re- 
lations arc  more  affected  than  they  are  under 
any  factory  system.  Wherever  you  have  a  large 
body  of  men  under  you,  of  course  you  have  not 
the  same  feeling  of  individual  interest  as  where 
you  have  a  small  body  of  men  ;  that  I  know  by 
experience. 

86.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  employers,  working 
with  their  own  capital  and  under  a  sense  of  com- 
plete responsibility,  everything  that  they  have  in 
the  world  being  at  stake,  and  under  a  feeling  of 
the  continuity  of  a  business  of  that  kind,  have 
generally  been  more  successful  in  their  relations 
with  their  workpeople  than  limited  companies  ? 
— Certainly  they  have  "been  more  successful  than 
limited  companies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  case 
has  been  already  stated  of  unlimited  partners  in 
a  partnership  en  commandite  having  just  the  same 
motives  as  if  the  whole  of  the  partners  were  un- 
limited ;  and  we  find  it  a  fact  that  many  leading 
men  in  countries  where  the  system  en  commandite 
prevails  have  acquired  high  positions  and  large 
fortunes. 

87.  And  has  there  been  the  same  continuity 
so  far  as  time  has  permitted  observation  on 
this  matter,  in  the  existence  of  these  employ- 
ing firms  as  there  has  been  in  the  existence  of 
the  great  private  firms  of  this  country? — Cer- 
tainly. Of  course  I  must  give  an  opinion  from 
general  observation  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  observe  these  matters  in 
connection  with  the  public  oflSce  which  I  hold, 
we  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  many 
countries;  and  there,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
socieies  anoriymes,  or  companies  engaged  in 
factories  and  m  commerce,  liave  the  same  vitality 
as  private  partnerships..  Some  live  long ;  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  fall  before  the  events  of  com- 
merce. I  may  mention  that  in  all  countries 
where  this  special  form  of  partnership  exists  the 
ordinary  forms  of  private  partnership  exist  in  full 
competition. 

Mr.  Knowles. 

88.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  limited 
partnership  came  into  operation  in  1828  in 
France? — No;  I  referred  simply  to  the  fact  of 
my  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  com- 
petition which  was  carried  on  in  France  by 
Englishmen  against  our  manufacturers,  profiting 
by  the  system  which  already  existed. 

89.  Had  the  Limited  Liability  Act  any  opera- 
tion in  France?— No,  we  had  no  limited  liability 
at  that  time. 

90.  Did  they  adopt  in  France  the  limited 
partnership  after  they  had  adopted  the  Limited 
Liability  Act? — So  far  as  the  Code  Napoleon  is 
concerned,  they  are  co-existent.  The  Code  pro- 
vides for  this  special  form  of  partnership  as  for 
others.  The  Code  Napoleon  does  not  apply  to 
France  alone,  but  it  is  adopted  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  even  in 
Turkey  as  the  Code  de  Commerce. 

91.  You  say  that  in  this  country  there  is  not 
sufficient  advantage  to  induce  capitalists  to  join 
in  many  commercial  operations  at  the  present 
time  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  because  in 
many  cases  there  is  too  much  capital ;  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  competition  that  it  should  be  so ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men  all  over 
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the  world  who  have  retired  from  business^  and 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  a  suin^  under 
certain  circumstances  for  commercial  enterprises, 
who  are  not  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  un- 
limited partnership. 

92.  Seeing  that  we  have  our  joint  stock,  and 
our  private  partnerships,  and  our  limited  system, 
do  you  really  think  that  this  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  extend  our  commercial  partnerships  in 
an  honest  and  straightforward  manner  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

93.  You  have  said  that  it  would  induce  part- 
ners to  go  in,  and  that  it  would  make  the  people 
more  free ;  would  they  not  be  more  restricted  by 
this  legislation? — Necessarily,  the  partnership  tf/i 
commandite  would  be  more  restricted  than  an 
unlimited  partnership,  where  people,  as  far  as 
possible,  do  as  they  like. 

94.  Then,  I  think,  you  said  that  in  a  limited 
partnership,  where  the  partners  are  limited  and 
registered,  you  would  have  more  security,  be- 
cause the  creditor  would  know  how  much  he  had 
to  depend  upon  ? — Yes. 

95.  But  in  the  case  of  a  roan  registering  him- 
self as  being  limited  to  10,000/.,  what  guarantee 
would  you  have  that  he  had  put  10,000  /.  into 
the  concern  ? — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you 
have  got  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  the  law  in 
countries  where  such  legislation  exists.  A  man 
who  committed  an  act  of  that  kind  would  commit 
a  fraud,  which  would  be  visited  upon  him  by  the 
public  prosecutor. 

96.  l)o  you  think  that  there  are  no  such  frauds 
existing  under  the  liability  system  which  are 
never  prosecuted  ? — I  was  giving  evidence  as  to 
countries  where  the  system  exists,  and  where 
there  is  a  public  prosecutor  who  acts. 

97.  I  understood  you  to  recommend  Part  4  of 
the  Bill,  with  reference  to  limited  partnerships ; 
is  that  so  ?  do  you  recommend  it  or  not  for  adop- 
tion in  this  country  ? — Certainly. 

98.  Then  how  would  you  know  that  a  man 
who  registered  himself  as  a  partner  up  to  a 
certain  amount  had  actually  put  that  amount 
into  the  concern  ? — In  some  countries  he  must 
pay  it  down. 

99.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  a  man  had 
deposited  the  money  in  the  concern  ?  might  he 
not  have  paid  a  bill  for  the  amount  by  a  promis- 
sory note  ? — That  depends  upon  how  you  provide 
for  it.  In  most  cases  he  must  pay  down  positive 
hard  cash ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  pay  a  promissory 
note,  or  to  withdraw  his  money  afterwards. 

Chairman, 

100.  Have  you  read  Part  5  of  the  Bill  ?— 

Mr.  Knowles."]  Xo,  I  have  not. 

101.  In  what  form  would  you  suggest  that  it 
should  be  registered  ? — I  should  not  hke  to  go 
into  details  of  that  kind.  It  def  ends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  public  body  to  whom  the  registra- 
tion is  committed. 

Chairman. 

102.  Are  you  a^are  of  the  manner  in  which 


Chairman — continued. 

these  firms  are  registered  in  France  ? — No,  not 
in  detail ;  I  cannot  state  at  the  moment  whether 
they  are  registered  with  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce or  elsewhere. 

103.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
amount  which  is  lent  in  respect  of  these  partner- 
ships, have  you  any  knowledge? — No,  I  have 
never  seen  them,  though  they  may  have  been  in 
the  "  Moniteur "  or  in  the  **  Gazette  des  Tri- 
bunaux  ";  but  generally  speaking,  those  are  not 
accessible  to  the  commercial  public  in  France  as 
information  is  to  the  commercial  public  here.  You 
go  to  a  local  registry.      I  know  that  there  is 

ferfect  facility  in  getting  information,  because 
know  that  it  has  been  got  with  regard  to  firms.. 

104.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Wigan,  as  to  how  the 
public  should  have  knowledge  of  the  amount 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  commanditaire, 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  amount  should 
be  published,  in  the  "  London  Gazette,"  or 
in  some  local  paper,  and  registered  in  some  public 
manner? — 1  think  it  should  be  registered  in 
some  public  manner;  but  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  advertise  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  or  in 
any  local  paper. 

105.  But  that  it  should  be  registered,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact?— Yes. 

106.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  sums 
contributed  by  the  commanditaire  should  be  in 
cash  ? — Certainly. 

107.  Not  as  the  honourable  Member  sug- 
gested, by  means  of  bills  or  other  securities  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

108.  I  want  to  clear  up  one  point  I  think 
you  said  that  there  had  been  systems  analogous 
to  this  tn  commandite  existing  for  something  like 
two  centuries  in  France  ;  there  was  the  legisla- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  subject  ?-— I  cannot 
state  the  date  or  the  details ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
economical  and  commercial  history. 

109.  Can  you  state  the  way  in  which  the 
societes  anonymes  began  to  exist  in  France  ? — I 
cannot  undertake  to  go  back  to  those  elements  of 
legislation.  At  present  they  are  taken  from  the 
Code,  but  the  Code  itself  is  a  mere  embodiment 
of  the  legislation  of  the  previous  period ;  there  is 
very  little  that  is  new  in  the  Code. 

110.  You  do  not  know  how  long  joct^^e*  ano^ 
nymes  have  existed  in  France?—!  should  not 
like  to  say  individually.  I  know  that  many 
companies  existed  in  France  in  various  forms 
before  the  Revolution. 

111.  I  think  you  said  that  the  contributions  of 
the  commanditaire  ought  to  be  in  cash  ? — I  think 
it  desirable. 

112.  Would  you  allow  stock-in-trade  to  be 
considered  equivalent  to  cash? — Of  course  the 
result  would  be  that  in  some  cases  stock-in-trade 
would  be  turned  into  cash.  If  it  is  a  manufac- 
turing firm,  when  the  cash  has  been  given,  it 
would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  machiner]r> 
stock-in-trade.  In  the  case  of  a  trading  firm,  it 
must  come  in  cash. 
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Chairman. 

113.  I  BELIEVE  70U  are  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company  ? — Yes ; 
Brown,  Shipley  and  Company,  Founders'-court, 
London,  and  Liverpool;  and  Brown  Brothers, 
and  Company,  New  York ;  the  same  firm  under 
difierent  names  in  the  difi^erent  places. 

114.  I  believe  you  have  resided  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  some  time  ? — All  my  life. 

115.  And  a  member  of  the  firm  for  how  many 
years  ? — Eighteen  years. 

116.  You  have  had  some  experience,  there- 
fore, of  the  system  of  partnerships  en  commandite 
in  the  States? — Yes  ;  they  are  known  to  us  as 
limited  partnerships,  or  special  partnerships. 

117.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  limited 
or  special  partnerships  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ? — The  laws  diffsr  somewhat  in  the  differ- 
ent States  in  minor  details  ;  but  the  general 
principle  throughout  all  the  States,  and  notably 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  that  the  contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  special  partner  shall  be 
an  actual  contribution  in  cash,  and  that  due 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  amount,  so  that 
everybody  doing  business  with  the  concern  shall 
have  notice  of  the  fact. 

118.  In  what  way  is  that  notice  given  ? — It  is 
provided  for  by  the  law  under  which  such 
parinerships  are  formed  ;  the  statutes  of  the 
various  States  provide  for  what  is  known  as 
limited  partnership  liability ;  I  may  state  by 
way  of  explanation  that  the  limited  partnerships 
with  us  are  usually  trading  firms,  not  manufac- 
turing concerns,  and  the  law  especially  excludes 
banking  and  insurance  business  from  these  limited 
partnerships,  l)ecause  there  are  special  laws  re- 
gulating both  banking  and  insurance,  and  there 
is  the  general  manufacturing  law  which  usuallv 
covers  all  cases  of  manufactiuring  business,  though 
manufacturing  partnerships  are  not  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  Limited  Partner- 
ship Act. 

119.  What  notice  is  given  in  the  public  press  ? 
— The  first  step  is  that  a  certificate  of  partner- 
ship has  to  be  made  out,  and  sworn  to  by  all  the 
partners  before  the  proper  officer  of  the  court ; 
that  certificate  is  then  filed  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  in  every  place  where  the  firm  is  engaged 
in  business;  then  the  fact  of  the  certificate 
having  been  obtained  is  usually  published  in 
newspapers  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  in  the  place  where  the  firm  is  engaged. 

120.  Is  that  obligatory? — It  appears  to  be  on 
the  part  of  the  law  permissive ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  obligatory,  because  a  failure  to  pub- 
lish or  give  notice  renders  the  special  partner 
thereby  a  general  partner ;  it  is  also  obligatory 
from  another  point  of  view,  that  a  limited  part- 
nership concern  would  get  no  credit  or  standing 
in  trade  unless  that  notice  was  given  officially 
through  the  papers. 

Mr.  Whitley. 

121.  Does  the  certificate  officially  state  the 
money  that  has  been  paid? — The  certificate  is 
sworn  to  by  one  of  the  general  partners,  not  by 
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a  special  partner ;  and  when  the  certificate  is 
made  out,  the  fact  is  sworn  to  that  a  bond  fide 
contribution  in  cash  has  been  actually  paid% 

Chairma!n. 

122.  Then  the  certificate  is  required  to  contain 
information  on  these  points  ?— First :  there  is 
the  name  of  the  partnership;  then  the  nature. of 
the  business  the  partnership  is  formed  ti)  trans- 
act ;  then  usually  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  is  not  obligatory ;  then  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  the  partners,  discriminating 
between  the  special  and  general ;  then  the 
amount  of  contribution  in  cash  of  each  of  the 
special  partners,  or  if  there  is  but  one  of  his  con- 
tribution ;  then  also,  which  is  essential,  the 
duration  of  the  partnership,  both  the  date  at 
which  it  commences  and  the  date  at  which  it 
terminates. 

123.  What  are  the  objects  contemplated  and 
secured  by  this  law  ? — The  objects  are  that  the 
community  at  large,  the  trading  public,  have 
notice  of  the  fact  of  this  concern  being  a  limited 
partnership.  The  community  is  put  upon  its 
guard  as  to  making  inquiries  and  dealing  with 
it. 

124.  And  you  think  it  acts  well  ? — It  certainly 
acts  well  in  our  community.  It  acts  well  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  often  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  business  which  otherwise  would 
pass  away.      Death  may  diminish  the  number  of 

Eartners ;  the  surviving  partner  may  not  wish  to 
eep  on  the  business  alone,  subjecting  himself  to 
the  risks  of  partnership  ;  or  he  may  have  some 
young  men  in  his  employ,  or  persons  in  whom  he 
is  interested ;  that  is  the  shape  it  usually  takes, 
and  he  contributes  to  the  capital,  and  they  do 
the  work.  As  a  general  rule  we  know  that  the 
amount  of  cash  in  a  limited  partnership  is  the 
cash  contributed  by  the  special  partners,  which 
helps  to  start  new  concerns.  It  also  acts  in  this 
way,  that  oftentimes  co-partnerships  or  firms 
doing  business  in  a  large  way,  say,  in  one  place, 
find  a  necessity  for  planting  an  agent  or  getting 
a  foothold  at  some  other  place  to  prevent  their 
business  being  drawn  away  by  competition ;  and  not 
being  prepared  to  send  a  special  agent  there,  or 
open  a  firm  there,  they  are  willing  to  take  an  in- 
terest as  special  partners  in  a  concern  established 
in  another  place  for  the  business  that  would  thus 
grow  up  between  the  firms. 

125.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  far 
a  special  partner  is  restricted  in  his  action  with 
regard  to  the  firm  ? — All  that  he  is  allowed  to  do 
is  to  give  counsel  or  advice.  He  cannot  act  for 
the  partnership  except  in  certain  special  circum- 
stances. In  that  case  liis  action  only  becomes 
binding  upon  the  firm  when  confirmed  by  the 
general  partners. 

126.  Then  in  that  case  he  would  act  as  an 
agent,  but  not  as  a  partner  ? — Not  as  a  partner. 
It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

127.  Would  that  exception  be  contained  in 
the  original  articles  of  partnership? — I  scarcely 
think  it  would.    It  is  provided  for  in  the  law.    I 
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CAatriTian— continued. 

will  read  the  section  bearing  upon  that  subject. 
I  have  here  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  Banks  and  Brothers,  6th  edition, 
page  1153:  **  General  partners  only  shall  be 
authorised  to  transact  business  for  the  partner- 
ship, except  as  provided  in  Section  17,  and  no 
special  partner  shall  be  authorised  to  sign  for  the 
partnership  or  bind  the  same.**  Clause  17,  which 
IS  the  exception,  is  this  :  ^^  A  special  partner  may 
from  time  to  time  examine  into  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  partnership  concerns,  and  may 
advise  as  to  their  management.  He  may  also 
loan  money  to  and  advance  and  pay  money  for 
the  partnership,  and  may  take  and  hold  the  notes, 
drafts,  acceptances,  and  bonds  of  or  belonging  to 
the  partnership  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
such  moneys  at  interest,  and  may  use  or  lend  his 
name  and  credit  as  security  for  the  partnership 
in  any  business  thereof,  and  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  remedies  in  this  respect  as  any  other 
creditor  may  have.  He  may  also  negotiate  sales, 
purchases,  and  other  businesses  for  the  partner- 
ship ;  but  no  business  so  negotiated  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  partnership  until  approved  by 
a  general  partner.  Except  as  herein  mentioned 
be  shall  not  transact  any  business  on  account  of 
the  partnership,  nor  be  employed  for  that  purpose 
as  agent,  attorney,  or  otherwise.  If  he  snail  in- 
terfere contrary  to  these  provisions  he  shall  be 
deemed  a  general  partner." 

128.  Are  those  provisions  adopted  generally 
in  this  Bill  ? — I  think  not,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  Bill  seems  to  me  objectionable  from  my 
standpoint  in  that  respect. 

129.  Will  you  refer  to  any  other  part  in  the 
Bill  that  you  think  requires  alteration?— I  think 
the  second  section  is  objectionable,  striking  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  limited  partner- 
ship matters,  and  1  think  the  words, "  unaertaken 
to  contribute,"  ought  to  be  struck  out  The 
contribution  should  be  absolutely  in  money.  I 
look  upon  the  Bill  from  the  standpoint  of  a  party 
giving  credit,  or  in  the  habit  of  giving  credit  to 
limited  concerns.  • 

130.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  think 
should  be  amended? — Section  68  strikes  me  as 
being  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  contemplate  that  the  special  partner 
shall  act  as  agent  and  represent  the  firm. 

131.  You  think  that  his  acts  ought  not  to  be 
binding  unless  they  have  the  subsequent  assent 
of  one  of  the  partners? — I  think  so.  I  think  it 
is  objectionable  that  a  special  partner  should  be 
known  as  acting  in  any  way  for  the  partnership 
concern,  or  his  action  should  be  limited  to  rare 
circumstances.  With  regard  to  Section  70,  I 
would  say  that  the  law  under  which  partnerships 
are  formed  in  New  York  being;  very  exact  in 
defining  the  limits  of  duration  of  the  partnership, 
those  partnerships  being  almost  invariably  as  a 
matter  of  fact  formed  for  short  periods,  very 
seldom  more  than  three  or  five  years,  usually 
two  or  three  years,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  out  the  provision  for  the  introduction  of 
new  partnerships,  because  the  essential  feature 
of  any  change  in  a  special  partnership  is  that 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  public,  and  in  the 
case  of  death,  during  the  course  of  the  partner- 
ship, under  our  law  there  is  provision  made,  by 
which,  notice  of  the  fact  is  given  to  the  public. 


Chairman — continued. 

132.  Under  the  law,  I  suppose  a  limited 
partnership  might  be  for  a  very  considerable 
period  ? — It  might  be  so  as  long  as  the  limits  are 
fixed,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  usually  only 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  renewed. 

133.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  Bill  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — I  think  Section  72, 
allowing  the  partner  to  compete,  is  objectionable 
in  every  way  ;  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  a 
limited  partnership  gaining  any  credit  with  us. 

134.  You  would  not  nave  the  same  confi- 
dence ? — No. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

135.  Is  not  that  their  look  out?  When  a 
limited  partnership  is  formed  they  can  insert  a 
condition  that  he  shall  not  do  it?— My  point  is 
this :  the  limited  partnership,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
being  what  is  usually  a  partnership  of  well- 
known  defined  means,  if  the  public  at  large  with 
whom  the  concern  has  to  deal  knows  that  a 
special  partner  has  a  right  to  continue  in  his  line 
of  business  as  a  competing  firm  they  will  not 
deal  with  the  limited  concern. 

136.  Therefore,  the  limited  partnership  does 
not  allow  the  limited  partner  to  compete  ? — The 
law,  or  common  civil  custom,  takes  care  of  the 
public  to  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  allow 
iiim  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

137.  Your  objection  to  the  clause  is,  that  if 
permission  were  granted  to  any  partner  or  part- 
ners to  engage  in  a  similar  business,  the  permis- 
sion would  not  be  known  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
might  always  be  more  or  less  suspected  ? — That 
is  the  point ;  the  public  would  not  have  notice, 
and,  therefore,  they  would  be  suspicious  of  the 
concern.  U'he  special  partner  being  the  strongest 
member  of  the  concern  might  so  conduct  his 
competing  business  as  to  work  detriment  to  the 
limited  concern  with  whdhi  the  public  were 
dealing. 

Chairman, 

138.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
wish  to  refer  ? — I  think  Clause  76  also  strikes  at 
the  point  I  have  named,  that  the  contribution 
should  be  a  contribution  in  cash. 

139.  Clause  78  states  that  a  limited  partner  is 
not  to  receive  profits  or  interest  while  the  capital 
is  diminished? — The  law  with  us  requires  that 
in  case  the  capital  shall  be  diminished  otherwise 
than  by  losses,  it  is  to  be  made  good. 

140.  Is  a  partnership  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  any  partner  ? — It  is. 

141.  Not  of  a  special  partner? — Provision 
can  be  made  in  the  articles  of  partnership 
by  which  the  heirs  or  representatives  of  the 
special  partner  can  continue  in  the  business  until 
its  termmation. 

142.  How  would  a  special  partner  rank  with 
reference  to  other  creditors  of  the  firm  in  case  of 
insolvency  ? — All  their  creditors  would  have  to 
be  paid  first.  Practically,  that  insolvency  would 
wipe  out  the  special  partner  as  far  as  his  capital 
was  concerned. 

143.  Can  a  special  partnership  be  dissolved 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the 
partnership  is  entered  into  ?— It  C4in  be,  but  only 
with  notice. 

144.  With 
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144.  With  the  consent  of  all  ?— With  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  and  notice  given  to  the  public 
also. 

145.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ? — 
It  might  be  desirable  to  show  the  process  of 
ffiving  notice.  I  have  here  a  paper  published  in 
New  York  on  the  3rd  January,  in  which  the 
usual  co-partnership  notices  are  given.  If  I 
read  one  or  two,  they  will  explain  the  whole 
method  of  the  publication. 

146.  Is  that  the  publication  of  the  certificate 
granted  by  the  registrar  ? — Yes.  These  are  two 
advertisements : 

**  Certificate  of  Limited  Partnership. 

"  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  forming  a 
limited  partnership  under  the  statutes  of  the 
State  01  New  York,  hereby  certify  :  first,  that 
the  name  or  firm  under  which  such  partnership 
is  to  be  conducted  is  fiurrage.  Cole,  and  Mason. 
Second,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  business 
intended  to  be  transacted  by  such  partnership  is 
the  buying  and  selling  on  commission  or  other- 
wise, woollen,  cotton,  or  other  dry  goods.  Third, 
that  the  names  of  all  the  general  and  special 
partners  interested  in  said  partnership,  and  their 
respective  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows : 
Charles  H.  Burrage,  wlio  resides  in  Newton,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Malcolm  B.  Cole,  who  resides  at 
Somerville,  in  said  county  and  State  ;  Clarence 
W.  Mason,  who  resides  at  New  York,  in  the 
county  and  State  of  New  York ;  and  Arthur  J. 
Poole,  who  resides  in  Peabody,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  are  the 
general  partners ;  and  Alvah  A.  Burrage,  who 
resides  at  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Sum)lk  and 
State  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  special  partner. 
Fourth,  that  the  amount  of  capital  which  the 
said  special  partner,  Aivah  A.  Burrage,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  common  stock  of  said  partnership 
is  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  said 
special  partner  has  contributed  the  same  in 
actual  cash  payment.  Fifth,  that  the  period  at 
which  the  said  partnership  is  to  commence  is  the 
5th  day  of  December,  a.d.  1881,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  will  terminate  is  the  31st  day 
of  December,  a.d.  1884.  Made  and  severally 
signed  by  the  said  partners,  resident  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  Boston,  on  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A..D.  1881,  and  by  the  said  Mason,  at  New 
York,  on  the  second  day  of  the  same  December. 
Ch(u.  H.  Burrage,  Malcolm  B.  Cole,  Clarence 
TV.  Mason,  Arthur  F.  Poole,  Alvah  H.  Burrage.'' 

"  Fabbri  and  Chauncey. 

"  The  limited  co-partnership  heretofore  exist- 
ing among  the  undersigned,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Fabbri  and  Chauncey,  expires  this  day  by  its  own 
limitation.  Dated  New  York,  31st  December 
1881.  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  Frederick  Chauncey, 
general  partners;  Egisto  P.  Fabbri,  John 
Knower,  Mary  O.  Alsop,  Henry  Chauncey, 
John  W.  Cater,  special  partners.  Fabbri  and 
Chauncoy.  We,  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  Frederick 
Chauncey,  John  Knower,  Mary  O.  Alsop,  Henry 
Chauncey,  and  John  W.  Cater,  beins:  desirous 
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of  forming  a  limited  partnership  under  and  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  and 
laws  of  the  JState  of  New  York  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  laws,  do 
make  and  sign  and  acknowledge  this  certificate, 
and  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: — First.  The 
name  or  firm  under  which  such  partnership  is  to 
be  conducted  is  Fabbri  &  Chauncey.  Secotod. 
The  general  nature  of  the  business  intended  to 
be  transacted  by  such  partnership  is  the  general 
shipiping  and  commercial  business,  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  said  co-partnership 
is  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  Third. 
The  names  of  all  the  general  and  special  part- 
ners interested  in  such  partnership  are  as  follows: 
Ernesto  G.  Fabbri  and  Frederick  Chauncey, 
who  severally  reside  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  are  the  general  part- 
ners, and  John  Knower,  Mary  O.  Alsop,  and 
Henry  Chauncejr,  who  severally  reside  in  the 
city  and  state  ot  New  York,  and  John  W.  (^ater, 
who  resides  in  London,  England,  are  the  special 
partners.  Fourth.  The  amount  of  capital  which 
each  special  partner  has  contributed  to  the 
common  stock  is  as  follows :  John  Knower  has 
contributed  fifty  thousand  dollars;  Mary  O. 
Alsop  has  contributed  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars;  Henry  Chauncey  has  contributed 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  John  W.  Cater 
has  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Fifth.  The  said  partnership  is  to  commence  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  1882,  and  to  terminate  on 
the  31st  day  of  December  1884.  In  witness 
whereof  we  severally  make  and  sign  this  certifi- 
cate this  29th  day  of  December  1881.  Ernesto 
G.  Fabbri,  Frederick  Chauncey,  John  Knower, 
Mary  O.  Alsop,  Henry  Chauncey,  John  W. 
Cater.    Per  E.  G.  Fabbri,  Attorney." 

Mr.  Rylands. 

147.  I  believe  in  America,  you  have  no  law 
similar  to  our  limited  company  law? — I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  provisions  of  your  limited 
company  law,  but  we  have  in  diflferent  branches 
of  business  or  trade  a  law  which  corresponds 
to  it  in  a  measure  ;  for  instance,  in  manu- 
facturing companies  or  companies  for  mining, 
almost  all  the  different  States  have  a  general 
law  under  which  companies  can  be  formed 
by  which  the  liabilities  of  stockholders  are 
limited.  That  is  also  true  in  reference  to  the 
law  for  incorporating  banks,  in  which  the  liability 
of  the  stockholder  is  limited  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  stock  which  he  holds. 

148.  I  suppose  the  cases  to  which  you  alluded 
are  cases  of  very  large  companies,  with  a  number 
of  stockholders?— Not  necessarily  large  com- 
panies with  a  number  of  stockholders;  often- 
times they  are  a  mere  firm ;  a  private  firm,  carry- 
ing on  a  manufacturing  business,  organised  under 
the  general  law  for  manufacturing  purposes,  going 
on  with  the  same  partners,  who  become  stock- 
holders rather  than  partners,  perhaps,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  stockholders. 

149.  In  what  respect  does  that  differ  from 
the  limited  partnerships  to  which  you  have  been 
directing ^our attention?— As  I  am  not  specially 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  there  is  this 
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Mr.  Rylands — continued. 

general  distinction^  that  in  very  many  of  the 
States  the  advantage  of  a  private  firm  or^nising 
under  the  general  manufacturing  law,  and  limiting 
their  liability  in  this  way,  is,  that  there  are  certain 
benefits  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  incorporated 
companies  which  would  not  apply  to  limited 
partnerships. 

160.  I  want  to  know  whether,  practically,  it  is 
&und  that  limited  partnerships  exist  alongside 
ordinary  partnerships?  —  Limited  partnerships 
are  resorted  to  by  firms  in  trade,  not  by  firms 
who  are  manufacturers  ;  it  is  for  general  com- 
mercial purposes. 

161.  i'or  short  periods? — For  short  periods. 

162.  Of  course,  in  other  cases  it  would'  be  al- 
most a  permanent  charter  of  incorporation  ? — Yes. 

163.  You  stated  that  a  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  amount  advanced  by  each  partner  in  abso- 
lute cash  ? — Yes. 

164.  Is  there  any  public  notice  given  of  any 
reduction  of  the  amount,  or  can  it  be  reduced  ? 
-T-It  cannot  be  reduced,  unless  by  losses  incurred 
in  business,  which  can  be  ascertained  whenever 
the  firm  is  making  up  its  yearly  accounts,  and  if, 
as  soon  as  those  losses  are  ascertained,  the  con- 
tribution should  prove  to  be  reduced  by  any  act 
of  the  special  partner,  such  as  withdrawing  in- 
terest or  profits,  and  such  reduction  is  not  made 
good  by  the  special  partner  from  some  other 
source,  he  becomes  a  general  partner,  and  diould 
the  concern  fail  under  those  circumstances,  he 
would  be  broughf  in  as  a  general  partner. 

165.  Is  there  any  mode  of  preventing  limited 
partners  receiving  excessive  interest  upon  the 
amounts  they  advance  to  the  firm  ? — In  almost 
•all  our  States,  there  are  laws  still  existing,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  which 
a  limited  partner  can  only  receive  6  per  cent, 
upon  his  capital ;  that  is  why  oftentimes  he  is 
willing  to  form  a  limited  partnership,  because  he 
receives  additional  compensation  to  which  he 
thinks  he  is  entitled  by  his  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  business. 

166*.  Is  there  any  mode  of  preventing  this 
kind  of  transaction  ;  suppose  a  company  was  going 
on,  and  a  balance  sheet  was  prepared  by  arrange- 
ment, showing  a  certain  amount  of  profit,  the 
limited  partner  gets  his  6  per  cent,  and  also,  as 
I  understand,  a  bonus  ? — A  specified  share  in  the 
profits. 

166.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  known 
cases  in  which  limited  partners  nave  by  arrange- 
ment, drawn  out,  or  sucked,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
the  concern  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  they 
ought  rightfully  to  do,  and  by  that  means  cleared 
off  a  great  deal  of  the  capital  which  they  had 
advanced  ? — No,  my  experience  has  been  quite 
the  other  way.  That  operation  goes  on  in  pri- 
vate partnerships,  but  not  in  limited  partner- 
ships, because  a  limited  partner  who  does  that, 
becomes  a  general  partner ;  he  becomes  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  whole  concern  in  case  of  failure ; 
he  would  be  guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  he  could  be 
much  more  easily  brought  to  justice  than  in 
the  case  of  the  same  operation  with  an  ordinary 
firm. 

157.  In  your  experience,  that  operation  docs 
not  seem  to  exist?— No,  not  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes. 


Mr.  JRjflands — continued. 

168.  With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  aq>ital, 
I  suppose  they  could  not  withdraw  any  sum  of 
money  during  the  term  of  a  limited  partnership  ? 
— They  can  withdraw  the  interest  and  profits, 
but  not  the  capital ;  the  capital  must  be  kept 
intact. 

169.  Is  there  any  indication  given  in  tlie  name 
of  the  firm  to  show  that  the  partners  are 
limited? — Not  in  the  firm  named;  the  name  of  the 
limited  partner  does  not  appear  in  the  partner- 
ship name ;  but  at  the  principal  place  of  business 
the  names  of  the  partners  are  written  up  in  plain 
English  letters;  the  law  particularly  specifies  that, 
defining  which  are  general  and  which  are  special. 
With  regard  to  notices,  I  have  been  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
may  be  differences  in  the  other  States,  but  the 
general  principles  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

160.  Did  you  say  that  a  limited  partner  got 
interest  on  his  capital  as  well  as  a  £nare  of  the 
profits? — That  is  a  matter  of  partnership  arrange- 
ment. 

161.  The  interest  would  be  independently  of 
the  profits? — Usually;  he  may  make  what  ar- 
rangement he  chooses. 

162.  Is  not  that  against  the  principle  of 
the  whole  thing,  getting  a  fixed  interest  ? — He 
receives  a  fixed  interest  for  his  capital  and  then 
a  profit  in  the  business.  That  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  partners  themselves ; 
they  can  make  any  arrangement  of  that  sort  that 
they  choose. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

163.  You  are  only  speaking  of  what  is  usual; 
is  it  the  invariable  practice  ? — I  cannot  say;  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  in  which  special  partners  do 
not  draw  interest  first. 

Chairman, 

164.  They  may  not  draw  more  than  6  per 
cent.,  it  may  be  less,  and  the  profits  are  divisiole, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

166.  Is  this  the  common  practice  in  America? 
— It  is  quite  common,  it  is  universal  as  far  as  I 
know  with  limited  firms,  but  the  greater  number 
of  firms  which  one  comes  in  contact  with  are 
not  limited  firms. 

166.  You  think  the  system  works  well? — I 
think  it  works  well.  I  would  rather  deal  in  cer- 
tain respects  with  a  limited  partnership  than  with 
an  unlimited  one,  because  in  the  latter  case  I 
have  not  the  same  accurate  sources  of  infor- 
mation, especially  in  cases  of  firms  doing  a  small 
business. 

Mr.  Knowles. 

167.  You  told  us  that  everybody  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  limited  partnership  was  supplied  with 
a  notice  of  the  names  of  the  partners,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  partnership,  antl  the  amount  for  which 
the  partners  were  responsible  ? — Yes. 

168.  In  what  shape  is  the  notice  given? — The 
primary  source  of  information  is  the  certificate 
which  is  on  the  file  always  at  the  county  clerk's 
office;  that  is  the  public  depository  for  the 
record  of  all  such  transactions.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion 
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tion  to  that^  there  is  a  publication  in  the  news* 
paper  for  a  week»  or  two  weeks,  usually  four 
weeks,  of  the  formation  of  the  limited  partner- 
ship ;  and  usually  a  concern  starting  in  that  way 
sends  round  circulars,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy^  not  obligatory. 

169.  It  is  not  obligatory  to  send  private  notice 
by  circular? — No,  it  is  not. 

170.  Are  the  newspapers  in  which  the  adver- 
tisements are  inserted  local  papers  ? — ^They  must 
be  in  the  place  where  the  business  is  done. 

171.  You  stated  that  the  duration  was  generally 
limited  to  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

172.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience?— It  is  convenient  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  partners,  but  the  partnerships 
for  two  or  three  years  are  often  renewed. 

173.  By  fresh  people  frequently,  I  suppose? 
— Often  by  the  same  people,  sometimes  by  fresh 
people. 

174.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in 
which  a  man  would  join  a  limited  partnership 
for  two  or  three  years  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  afterwards  to  set  up  in  business 
himself? — No. 

Mr.  Whitley. 

175.  How  manv  general  partners  must  there 
be  in  a  firm  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  need 
be  only  one.  The  law  says,  **  such  partnerships 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons,  who  shall  be 
called  general  partners,  and  who  shall  be  joint 
and  severally  responsible.'' 

176.  How  many  special  partners  may  there  be 
in  any  concern  ? — One  or  more. 

177.  Any  number? — Any  number  of  special 
partners.  In  one  of  these  advertisements  there 
are  four  special  partners^  one  of  whom  is  a  lady. 

178.  You  are  aware  that  by  our  law  any  seven 

Eersons  can  form  themselves  into  a  limited  lia- 
ility  company  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

179.  Is  there  in  America  any  yearly  registra- 
tion of  the  assets  of  the  firm  ? — Not  that  I  know 
of. 

180.  There  is  no  protection  to  the  public  as  to 
what  state  a  firm  may  be  in  in  any  one  year? — No, 
except  that  from  the  operation  of  the  law  the 
special  capital  must  always  be  kept  good  and 
intact,  as  I  have  explained. 

181.  'lliat  is  if  men  are  honest  the  capital  will 
be  kept  intact  ? — Yes. 

182.  But  there  is  no  knowledge  to  the  outside 

Sublic  as  to  what  money  may  be  withdrawn 
uring  the  year  by  any  of  these  partners? — TS^o; 
but  if  a  special  partner  should  withdraw  any  of 
his  capital  he  becomes  a  general  partner.  That  is 
the  only  protection  for  the  public. 

183.  Practically,  I  understand  you  to  say  limi* 
ted  partners  are  confined  entirely  to  trading  com- 
panies ? — I  would  not  say  entirely,  but  they  are 
generally  trading  companies. 

184.  Therefore,  bankers  and  insurance  com- 
panies are  practically  excluded  ? — Yea ;  because 
they  are  provided  for  by  another  law. 

185.  And  mines? — Mines  are  provided  for 
generally,  by  what  is  known  as  the  general 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  and 
mining  companies. 

0.111. 
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186.  I  suppose  in  such  firms  as  Baring's  and 
your  own,  there  are  no  special  partners? — None 
in  our  firm,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  business  that  would  preclude  us  from 
having  special  partners  if  we  chose  to  do  so. 

187.  We  may  take  it  that  large  firms  in 
America  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  law? 
— No,  there  have  been,  perhaps,  exceptional 
cases,  in  cases  of  sudden  death  for  instance. 

188.  If  a  limited  partner  dies,  does  that  dis- 
solve partnership  as  regards  the  others? — Yes, 
that  is  the  case  generally  with  us.  By  the 
partnership  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  death 
dissolves  the  partnership,  but  there  are  provisions 
for  carrying  on  the  concern  in  the  articles  of 
partnership. 

Mr.  Ecroyd. 

189.  Yon  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  duration 
of  these  partner^ips  as  applied  to  mercantile 
undertakings,  was  ordinarily  short  ? — Yes. 

190.  And  that  the  law  is  not  applied  in  the 
case  of  manufacturing  and  mining  concerns  ? — 
No. 

191.  They  are  incorporated  ? — They  are  usually 
incorporated ;  they  may  be  private  concerns,  and 
there  are  some  that  are  private  concerns,  but  the 
majority  are  incorporated. 

192.  Are  they  usually  of  much  longer  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  ownership? — Yes. 

1 93.  Are  they  of  much  longer  continuance  than 
one  or  two  years? — They  are  continuous,  they 
are  unlimited  as  to  duration;  they  are  incor- 
porated under  the  general  law.  Under  the  old 
system,  almost  every  State  was  in  the  habit  of 
granting  charters  for  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
other  purposes,  and  those  charters  had  a  definite 
existence  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  But  of 
recent  years,  such  has  been  the  pressure  of  private 
legislation  upon  the  difierent  legislatures,  that 
almost  all  the  States  have  passed  general  laws  for 
the  incorporation  of  different  companies  under 
certain  specified  terms  and  conditions.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  you  the  duration  of  these. 

194.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  neces- 
sity of  more  continuity  in  the  existence  of  these 
concerns  embarked  in  mining  and  manufacturing^ 
industries  would  constitute  an  objection  to  their 
forming  themselves  under  the  principle  of  private 
limited  partnerships? — I  should  say  not.  I 
should  say  that  the  advantages  they  would  gain, 
and  do  gain,  by  being  incorporated  under  a 
special  law  would  be  a  reason  to  induce  them  to 
form  under  that  law. 

195.  You  say  they  have  special  privileges  ? — 
Yes;  the  law  was  passed  in  contemplation  of 
the  particular  kind  of  business  that  they  have 
to  do. 

196.  Practically  the  principle  of  limited  part«^ 
nerships  has  not  in  the  United  States  been 
applied  to  manufacturing  and  minii^? — No, 
because  the  same  principle  exists  through  incor- 
poration ;  the  principle  of  limited  liability  to 
those  interested  in  the  business* 

107.  In  those  cases  does  the  limitation  apply 
to  all  those  interested  ? — Yes. 

198.  Then  there  are  no  two  classes  of  partners 
in  mining  and  manufactures  ? — No,  they  are  not 
partners,  they  are  stockholders. 

B  2  199.  Like 
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Mr.  Ecroyd — continued. 

199.  Like  limited  manufacturing  companies  in 
this  country  ? — Yes,  as  1  understand  it. 

200.  Then  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the 
principle  of  private  limited  partnerships  has  not 
in  the  United  States  been  tried  in  the  field  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  enterprises? — I  say 
that  the  principal  is  applied  universally,  be- 
cause almost  all  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries,  or  the  majority  of  them,  are  incorpo- 
I'ated  companies. 

201.  I  mean  as  apart  from  incorporated  com- 
panies, the  principle  of  limited  partnerships  in- 
volving two  classes  of  partners  has  not  been 
applied  in  that  field?— No. 

Mr.  Salt 

202.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  partner,  or  an  altera- 
tion of  the  capital,  or  a  change  in  the  partner- 
ship in  a  limited  firm,  a  fresh  registration  and  a 
fresh  advertisement  are  necessary? — Yes,  but 
that  is  usual  in  all  partnerships;  it  is  not  a 
special  application  of  the  law  to  limited  partner- 
ships. 

203.  In  the  case  of  a  limited  partnership,  in 
signing  the  name  or  putting  the  name  at  the 
head  of  a  letter,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  are  there 

'  any  words  used  to  show  that  it  is  a  limited 
partnership? — No,  not  in  the  signature;  but 
often,  I  am  not  able  to  recollect  whether  it  is 
universal,  the  names  of  the  partners,  whether 
special  or  limited,  are  printed  at  tlie  head  of  the 
letter.  I  do  not  thinK  it  is  obligatory.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  signature. 

204.  Nor  in  the  title  of  the  firm?— No. 

205.  I  think  you  said  you  preferred  to  deal 
with  a  limited  partnership  rather  than  with  an 
unlimited  partnership? — Yes,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple. 

206.  Why  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  guard  myself 
against  absolute  fraud,  nobody  can ;  you  may  be 
deceived  in  a  man ;  but  if  I  am  dealing  with  a 
man  who  is  not  an  absolute  cheat,  I  have  some 
basis  to  go  upon ;  I  know  that  the  contribution 
of  his  capital  is  an  actual  bond  fide  contribution; 
and  then  coming  in  contact  with  the  men  who 
conduct  the  business,  who  are  men  usually  with- 
out capital,  I  am  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
ability  with  which  the  business  is  carried  on. 

207.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  yonr  English  firm  ?— No,  but  I  had  my 
training  in  England.  I  may  mention  in  reference 
to  the  last  question  that  regular  partnerships  far 
outnumber  the  limited  partnerships. 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

208.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a 
rule  the  payment  made  by  the  limited  partner  is 
in  cash  payment  ? — It  is  in  cash  payment. 

209.  Suppose  the  money  is  lost,  what  hap- 
pens?—If  the  firm  ascertains  that  the  money 
18  lost — by  balancing  the  books  at  periodical 
times — if  the  loss  entails  a  diminution  of  the 
capital,  the  special  partner  is  obliged  to  make 
good  that  amount,  or  else  he  becomes  a  general 
partner. 

210.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  not  a  limited 
partner.  A  roan  puts  20,000  /.  into  the  concern, 
and  the  concern  may  lose  10,000  /,  a  year  (we 


Mr.  Eustace  Smith — continued. 

had  a  case  in  London  where  a  firm  lost  on  an 
average  70,000/.  for  14  years),  the  special 
partner  might  then  be  always  paying  up;  he 
would  not  be  a  limited  partner  ? — -He  generally 
takes  care  that  the  term  of  partnership  is  short 
enough. 

211.  You  have  looked  over  Part  IV.  of  the 
Bill?— Yes. 

212.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  contemplated 
here,  I  think,  involving  the  responsibility  of 
paying  up,  provided  a  man  has  not  drawn  out  ? 
— 1  do  not  think  it  is  clear  on  that  point. 

213.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  American  law  and  the  English? 
In  the  English  law,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
think  you  understand  it  in  the  same  manner,  if  a 
man  puts  50,000  /.  into  a  concern  he  is  liable  to 
refund  anything  he  draws  out,  but  he  has  no 
liability,  whereas  under  your  New  York  practice 
a  man  is  still  liable  to  keep  his  contribution  up  to 
the  mark  ? — Yes. 

214.  Is  the  certificate  sworn  to  by  the  general 
partner  ? — Yes. 

215.  Is  there  any  precaution  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  general  partner  are  correct ; 
is  sufficient  publicity  given  to  prevent  my  going, 
for  instance,  if  I  am  a  swindler,  and  swearing  that 
Rothschild  is  a  limited  partner  in  my  concern  ? — 
No. 

216.  There  is  no  precaution? — The  only  pre- 
caution in  that  case  would  be  that  publication 
would  reveal  it,  and  all  the  world  would  know 
that  it  was  not  so. 

217.  Supposing  a  man  at  New  Orleans  were  to 
make  a  declaration  that  your  partner,  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown,  a  Member  of  this  House,  was  a 
limited  partner  in  his  concern,  would  there  be  any 
possibility  or  probability  of  finding  it  out  ? — We 
should  know  it  at  once,  because  it  would  be  cur- 
rent in  the  first  place  in  New  Orleans,  and  it 
would  inevitably  come  to  our  ears ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  by  what  process.  I  never  knew  such  a 
case. 

218.  Have  you  any  law  in  America  limiting 
the  use  of  a  partnership  name.  I  mean  are 
people  in  America  allowed  to  trade,  as  in  England, 
under  any  names  they  choose  ? — In  New  York 
they  used  not  to  be  allowed,  except  for  foreign 
business,  but  there  has  been  recently  some 
amendment  to  the  law  in  that  respect,  giving 
authority  under  certain  conditions,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give. 

219.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  Clause 
66,  in  which  it  says  that  the  name  of  a  limited 

{>artnership  must  not  contain  the  names  of  any 
imited  partner;  do  you  think  that  is  a  necessary 
provision? — According  to  my  notion  I  think  it  is 
good. 

220.  Would  it  not  sometimes  be  a  great  hard- 
ship ;  suppose  some  of  your  partners  wanted  to 
become  limited  partners,  is  not  the  name  a  very 
important  element  in  your  business  ? — Decidedly. 

221.  Then  supposing  one  or  two  of  your 
partners  wanted  to  be  limited,  you  could  not  do 
that  without  eliminating  the  name  of  the  firm  ?— - 
It  would  be  a  great  hardship,  and,  therefore,  as 
I  have  said,  there  have  been  modifications  in  the 
law.  There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  that  clause,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  decisions  with  us  goes  naturally  towards 

allowing 
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allowing  the  use  of  the  old  firm  names.  I  give 
my  own  preference  for  the  omission,  and  I  still 
hold  to  that.  That  is  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
person  deding  with  a  limited  concern,  and 
giving  credit  to  them.  I  prefer  to  have  the  law 
as  it  18. 

Mr.  Baxter, 

222.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  desirabilitjr  of 
your  system  of  limited  partnership  ? — That  is  a 
wide  question,  and  I  am  not  able  to  answer  it. 
I  have  never  heard  the  desirability  of  the  law 
questioned  in  New  York  since  I  have  been  in 
business. 

223.  No  one,  in  fact,  doubts  that  the  law  works 
well?— No. 

224.  You  have  resided  a  great  deal  in  both 
countries;  do  you  see  any  reason  why  what 
works  well  in  the  United  States  should  not  work 
well  here  also  ?— I  do  not  see  any  reason.    I  can 

S'  v%  reasons  why  things  might  be  necessary  there 
at  are  not  necessary  here  in  matters  of  business. 

225.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  measure  ? 
—Yes. 

226.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  countries;  in  the  differ- 
ences between  them  ;  that  you  think  would 
render  it  desirable  not  to  adopt  the  same  law 
here  as  in  the  United  States  ? — I  have  not 
resided  here  long  enough  to  look  at  the  question 
as  a  matter  of  business  from  an  English  stand- 
point so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  practical  answer 
to  the  question,  but  in  the  abstract  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  what  works  well  there  should 
not  work  well  here. 

227.  I  gather  that  you  prefer  the  enactments 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  those  generally 
existing  throughout  the  States  of  the  IJnion  to 
the  proposals  in  this  Bill  ? — I  do.  I  think  that 
they  are  more  definite,  and  that  they  bring  out 
more  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
feature  of  the  whole  system,  that  is,  that  the  con- 
tribution should  be  an  actual  contribution  in 
cash  from  the  special  partner,  and  that  the  public 
should  have  notice  of  it. 

228.  In  point  of  fact,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  you  take  more  care  of  the  public  than 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ? 
— That  may  be  so,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

229.  That  is  the  reason  for  your  preference  ? 
— Yes. 

230.  I  see  that  the  certificate  of  special  part- 
nership is  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  tne  county  ? 
—In  the  county  clerk's  office. 

231.  For  inspection  ? — For  inspection. 

232.  Is  it  often  inspected,  do  you  think? — 
Very  seldom  ;  because  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  answers  every  practical  purpose; 
I  have  known  cases  where,  for  special  or  excep- 
tional reasons,  trouble  has  been  taken  to  compare 
the  public  notice  with  the  certificate. 

233.  Are  indices  kept  in  the  offices  of  these 
certificates  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  getting  a  copy  of  anything. 

234.  If  you  went  to  the  county  clerk's  office 
and  gave  the  name  of  the  firm,  could  you  get  a 
copy  of  the  certificate? — Yes. 

0.111. 


Mr.  Coiir/ii€y— continued. 

235.  Or  inspect  it  ? — Yes.  ■  The  usual  way  is 
to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  an<}  you 
can  do  that  by  mail  without  going  yourself,  pay- 
ing the  copyist's  fee. 

236.  Can  a  special  partner  become  a  debtor  of 
the  partnership? — That  is  a  question  that  I  have 
not  thought  of;  will  you  put  the  question  in 
some  ot^er  way  ? 

237.  Take  the  case  of  a  partnership  carrying 
on  some  business  or  trade,  and  suppose  a  partner 
wanted  to  be  supplied  with  some  of  the  articles 
supplied  by  the  partnership,  would  he  become  a 
debtor  ? — He  would  become  a  customer. 

238.  Would  he  be  a  debtor? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion I  should  not  be  able  to  answer;  from  my 
general  knowledge  and  dealing  in  connection 
with  these  questions,  I  should  think  he  would 
be  a  debtor.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way: 
suppose  a  concern  with  which  I  am  dealing  has  a 
special  partner  with  definite  capital,  and  I  find 
that  he  owes  the  concern  for  goods  bought  from 
them  that  he  might  buy  elsewhere,  absorbing 
one-half  of  his  capital,  I  should  certainly  at  once 
expect  to  be  able  to  bring  that  man  in  as  a 
general  partner;  it  would  be  the  only  redress  I 
had ;  and  I  certainly  should  believe  that  he  had 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  I  never  knew  a 
case  of  that  kind  occur. 

239.  You  think  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
man  is  not  so  good  as  his  money  ? — You  mean 
his  responsibility  in  the  concern  ? 

240.  Suppose  a  man  has  got  1,000/.  in  the 
firm,  and  that  he  had  become  indebted  to  the 
firm  to  the  amount  of  200  i,  you  do  not  think 
that  his  responsibility  for  that  200  /.  would  be 
as  good  as  his  money  being  in  ? — I  do  not. 

241.  Therefore  there  is  a  great  necessity  for 
the  monev  being  alwavs  paid  in? — Yes. 

242.  The  undertaking  to  paj  money  is  not 
sufficient? — No,  I  do  not  thiuK  it  is. 

243«  What  security  has  the  general  creditor  in 
the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  if  the  man 
is  really  a  solvent  person?— If  he  is  really 
solvent  the  creditor  is  as  well  off  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  but  there  is  always  the  contingency 
of  a  man  not  being  in  a  solvent  condition  when 
the  firm  gets  into  trouble,  and  then  the  protec- 
tion of  his  special  capital  is  needed. 

244.  It  is  not  enough  to  compel  him  to  pay  up  * 
guaranteed  capital  at  that  moment?^ — No. 

244*.  In  the  case  of  what  we  call  limited  com- 
panies ;  your  chartered  companies,  is  it  necessary 
that  stock  should  alway  be  fully  paid  up? — I 
cannot  answer  that,  because  the  law,  as  I  under- 
stand, varies  in  different  States,  and  in  the  case 
of  different  sorts  of  companies  availing  themselves 
ofit 

245.  With  us,  it  is  extremely  common  for 
persons  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount,  and  pay 
up  only  half  of  it? — I  understand. 

246.  It  Is  supposed  that  that  affords  a  great 
guarantee  to  persons  in  trade,  because  they  have 
not  only  the  actual  money,  but  a  certain  liability 
beyond? — That  general  method  does  not  prevail 
with  us,  nor  is  it  looked  upon  with  much  favour. 
I  know  that  the  law  in  some  of  our  States  dis- 
courages it  altogether,  and  requires  the  actual 
contriDution  in  cash  before  stock  is  given,  but  in 
other  States  with  certain  other  kinds  of  com- 
panies formed  under  the  Act,  there  is  a  difference. 

B  3  247.  But 
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Mr.  Bbown. 


\Cantinued. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

247.  But  if  the  polic5y  of  the  law  favoured  the 
creation  of  joint  stock  companies  with  a  limited 
liability  in  reserve,  I  presume  the  same  policy 
would  favour  the  creation  of  limited  partnerships 
with  a  limited  liability  in  reserve  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  true;  but  as  a  practical  question  it 
would  not  work ;  because  the  object  oi  the  com- 
pany or  partnership  is  to  engage  in  trade,  and 
engaging  in  trade  you  must  gain  credit  to  a 
great  extent. 

248.  Suppose  that  your  memorandum  states 
that  A.  B.  IS  a  limited  partner,  and  that  he  has 
put  in  cash  to  the  extent  of  $  5,000,  and  under- 
takes to  pay  another  $  5,000,  would  not  that  add 
to  the  creait  of  the  company  more  than  if  the 
amount 'were  restricted  to  the  first  payment  of 
$  5,000? — It  would  add  more,  but  not  as  much  as 
i£  he  had  the  whole  contribution  to  pay. 

249.  If,  say,  10,000  /.  were  required  to  do  the 
business  well,  and  if  the  partner  put  in  only 
5,000  /.,  being  liable  for  the  other  d,000 1.  ?— The 
concern  would  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  having 
only  5,000  /. 

250.  But  suppose  5,000  Z.  be  sufficient  to  do  the 
business  well,  the  other  5,000  /.  being  for  any  un- 
discovered circumstances  that  may  spring  up  ? — 
That  would  do  if  some  public  notice  were 
given. 

251.  Then  your  system  in  that  respect  is  less 
elastic  than  is  proposed  here  ? — Our  system  is  less 
elastic,  provided  the  condition  of  things  and  the 
public  sentiment  are  the  same  on  our  side  of  the 
water  as  with  you,  but  that  provision,  incorporated 
in  our  system  as  it  exists,  would  be  an  anomaly. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

252.  Then  I  will  say  that  your  ideas  are  less 
elastic  than  ours  ? — That  may  be. 

253.  Take  another  case.  Supposing  a  trading 
partnership  be  established,  and  a  man  agrees  to 
ioin  it  as  a  limited  partner,  and  they  say,  as  often 
happens  in  business,  ^^  We  do  not  wish  all  the 
money  at  once;  you  shall  pay  us  1 2,000  this 
year  and  another  ^2,000  next  year,  when  we  get 
more  into  the  swing  of  it ;  "  would  not  that  often 
be  a  convenient  arrangement  ? — That  is  provided 
for  with  us  in  this  way :  the  partnership  is  for 
one  year  with  such  a  special  contribution,  and  in 
the  nextyear  if  more  is  wanted  it  is  paid  up. 

254.  Would  not  there  bo  greater  freedom  in 
allowing  the  people  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  ? 
— I  thimc  the  advantages  to  the  public  are  greater 
in  our  way.  I  prefer  our  system  entirely ;  I  like 
the  cash  paid  down. 

255.  X  our  objections  to  two  or  three  clauses  of 
this  Bill  I  think  all  relate  to  the  same  point  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  objections  of  one  character. 

256.  With  regard  to  Clause  72,  declaring  that 
the  partnership  shall  not  be  bound  to  abstain  from 
exercising  on  nis  own  account  the  same  business 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  why  should  not 
a  man  have  that  liberty  if  his  general  partners  are 
cx)ntent  to  give  it  to  him  ?  Who  would  be  injured 
by  it  ? — I  uiink  the  limited  partnership  concern  is 
injured. 

257.  If  they  are  content,  is  anybody  else  in- 
jured ? — I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  It 
seems  to  me  so  anom^ous  a  condition  oi  things, 
that  I  should  dismiss  all  dealing  with  die 
concern* 


Mr.  EdwjlBD  a.  Stbonq,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

258.  Are  you  a  merchant  of  Boston  ? — Until 
six  months  since  I  was  in  active  business  as  a 
merchant  in  Boston  for  many  vears. 

259.  What  firm?— Strong  and  Burt 

260.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
the  last  witness  ?—  Owing  to  my  infirmity  I  was 
not  able  to  hear  the  whole  of  it. 

261.  Can  you  state  whether  the  law  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  with  regard  to  special 
partnerships  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York? — I  take  it  to  be  substantially  the 
same  ;  there  may  be  some  differences  in  detail. 

262.  And  are  special  partnerships  entered  into 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  State  ? — They  are 
very  common  with  us.  The  partnership  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  myself  was  one  of 
this  nature  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

263.  Can  you  state  how  many  partners,  and 
how  many  special  partners  there  were  in  your 
firm  ? — Only  one  special  partner. 

264.  Will  you  state  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  advantages  arising  from  special  partnerships  ? 
— The  advantages,  as  I  regard  them,  are  the 
encouragement  to  enterprise  by  the  opportunity 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  a  partnership  of 
this  nature,  the  advantage  being  that  the  capital 
is  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  business,  and  there- 
fore the  credit  of  the  firm  is  assisted  thereby. 


C%atrmaii--oontinued. 

265.  You  think  it  calls  forth  a  great  deal  of 
capital  which  would  not  otherwise  be  employed 
in  Dusiness? — 1  feel  sure  of  that. 

266.  Is  the  special  partner  in  Massachusetts 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  action  of  the 
firm  ? — He  can  exercise  supervision  and  over- 
sight, and  investigate  the  business  as  much  as  he 
pleases. 

267.  And  give  counsel  and  advice  ? — He  can 
give  counsel  and  advice. 

268.  Without  becoming  thereby  a  partner? — 
Certainly,  without  endangering  his  position. 

269.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  de^able  in 
a  limited  partnership  ?  May  he  act  as  an  agent 
for  the  firm  outside  ? — He  must  be  very  careful 
to  interfere  in  no  special  business  transactions ; 
but  he  may  exercise  an  oversight  for  his  own 
protection.  If  he  wants  to  know  what  is  going 
on  he  can  look  at  the  books  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

270.  May  a  special  partner  deal  with  the  firm 
himself?  May  he  have  transactions  with  the 
firm  ? — I  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  law  would  touch  that  point. 

271.  Are  there  any  circumstances  connected 
with  the  ppecial  partnerships  which  you  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Committe  to  ? — 
Perhaps  none  that  have  not  been  already  covered 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brown. 
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Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chaiiman. 

272.  Are  you  President  of  the  People's 
Savings  Bank,  Massachusetts  ? — I  am. 

273.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
the  State  in  reference  to  special  partnerships  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  all  the  details 
of  the  law ;  but  I  know  it  m  its  general  working, 
having  had  a  considerable  deal  to  do  with  it. 

274.  Is  the  law  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ? — I  heard  what  Mr.  Brown 
said ;  that  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
law  in  New  York. 

2Y5.  Did  jrou  afflree  with  what  Mr.  Brown 
stated? — Mamly.  I  think  our  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  more  restricted  in  regard  to  what  a 
special  partner  may  do  or  what  he  may  not  do. 

276.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  a 
special  partner  may  do  in  reference  to  the  firm  ? 
May  he  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  is  a  partner  ? — I  think  he  can- 
not take  any  part  in  the  management  In  our 
financial  lookmg  after  the  responsibility  of 
parties  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  we  carefully 
watch  that. 

277.  If  a  special  partner  were  to  take  a  part 
in  the  management  of  the  firm,  would  he  thereby 
become  a  general  partner  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
proved  so  m  every  case  that  has  been  tried.  That 
seems  to  be  the.  point  we  look  closest  to  in  our 
banks. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

278.  Supposing  the  special  partner  were  to 
attend  every  day,  and  never  sign  anything  in 
writinff,  but  give  advice,  would  he  be  reckoned  a 
general  partner  ? — Not  necessarily  from  that.  It 
must  be  proved  that  he  had  a  special  direction 
in  regard  to  the  business. 

279.  If  a  man  spent  his  whole  time  there  every 
day,  might  it  not  naturally  be  supposed  that  he 
really  directed  the  business  ?— It  would  have  to 
be  proved- 

Mr.  Eustace  Smith. 

280.  Supposing  he  were  to  sit  in  the  private 


Mr.  Eustace  ywiiVA— continued. 

office  amongst  the  partners  and  see  everybody 
that  came  in  without  taking  any  direct  part  in 
what  went  on  ? — I  am  clear,  because  I  had  one 
Such  case  to  deal  with,  that  he  has  a  right  to  see 
but  not  to  dictate  or  to  participate  himself  in 
business  transactions.  He  has  only  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  for  Kis  own  protection.  Any- 
thing which  he  can  prove  was  done  for  his  own 
protection  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

281.  If  it  could  be  proved  through  the  clerks 
or  the  customers,  or  otherwise,  that  he  really 
directed  the  business,  that  would  bring  him  in  as 
a  general  partner  ? — It  would. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

282.  The  distinction  is  between  what  is  done 
between  the  partners  and  conduct  affecting  the 
outside? — Yes. 

283.  If  he  does  anything  to  lead  persons  out- 
side the  partners  to  think  he  is  controlling  the 
business,  he  becomes  a  general  partner  ? — That 
is  the  principle. 

Mr,  Knowles. 

284.  The  last  witness  stated  it  has  only  re- 
ference to  traders,  not  to  banks,  mining,  or 
manufacturers  ? — Largely  to  manufacturers ;  more 
than  to  traders.  Mr.  Strong's  firm  is  entirely  a 
manufacturing  concern. 

285.  And  they  are  imder  the  limited  partner- 
ship ? — They  are  a  limited  partnership.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  answer  Mr.  Brown  gave. 
In  Massachusetts  it  refers  largely  to  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

286.  New  York  is  not  a  manufacturing  State 
like  Massachusetts? — That  is  the  difference. 
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Police  and  Sanitary  Regulations. 

ly—lMonday,  IZth  March  1882]  : — That  the  Committee  of  Selection  do  appoint 
tee,  not  exceeding  Seven  in  number,  to  consider  and  report  on  any  provisions 
3  Bills  promoted  by  Municipal  and  other  Local  Authorities  by  which  it  is 
to  create  powers  relating  to  Police  or  Sanitary  Regulations  which  deviate  from, 
extension  of,  or  repugnant  to,  the  general  Law ;  and  that  it  be  an  Instruction  to 
mittee  to  make  a  Special  Report  to  this  House  in  respect  of  any  such  provisions 
id  as  the  Committee  may  sanction,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  grant 
►wers  are  recommended,  and  the  recent  precedents  apjJicable  to  the  case. 

tee  nominated — [^Tuesday y  14M  March  1882] — of— 


Mr.  Blennerhassett  !  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Henry-  H.  Fowler.  Mr.  McLaren. 

Mr.  Gamier. 
Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


I,— [Wednesday  22nd  March  1882]  :— That  Five  be  the  quorum  of  the  Select 
B  of  Seven  Members  appointed  (13th  of  March)  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
ills  containing  Police  and  Sanitary  Reguhlions. 

', — [Friday^  3lst  March  1882]  : — That  the  Select  Committee  have  power  to 
^ersons.  Papers,  and  Records. 

, — [i^r/rfay,  5/A  iV/ay  1882]  :— That  Mr.  Blennerhassett  be  discharged,  and 
s  Cowan  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

',— [-Mbwrfflry,  I5th  May  1882]: — That  Mr.  Cowan  be  discharged,  and  Mr* 
arker  (Perth)  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


ST p.      iii 

EEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.     vii 

NDIX ..-    p.  xxxi 
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E    E    P    0    R   T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMirrEE  to  whom  were  referred  oil  Private  Bills 
promoted  by  Municipal  and  other  Local  Authoritibs,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  create  Powers  relating  to  Police  or  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations which  deviate  from,  or  are  in  extension  of,  or  repugnant  to, 
the  General  Law ;  and  who  were  instructed  to  make  a  Special  Report 
to  the  House  in  respect  of  any  such  powers  as  the  Committee  may 
sanction,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  grant  of  such  powers 

are  recommended,  and  the  recent  precedents  applicable  to  the  case ; 

Have  considered  the  Mailers  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
foUowing  REPORT:— 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  Order  of  the  House  of  13th  March  1882,  the  Com- 
mittee have  had  referred  to  them  the  following  Bills : — 

Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement. 
Chadderton  Improvement* 
Blackburn  Improvement. 
Bolton  Improvement. 
Manchester  Corporation, 
Macclesfield  Corporation. 
Newcasile-upon-Tyne  Improvement. 
Dundee  Police. 

2.  Tliey  have  examined  these  Bills  in  the  usual  way. 

3.  They  have  heard,  in  each  case,  the  evidence  submitted  in  support  of  and 
in  opposition  to  the  preambles  and  clauses,  and  have  passed  the  same  with 
amendments. 

4.  The  subject-matter  of  these  Improvement  Bills  is  greatly  more  extensiv'e 
than  the  subjects  of  special  reference.  All  of  them  contained  abundant  illus-- 
tration  of  the  rapid  growth  and  development  which  has  marked  private  or  local 
legislation  of  late  years,  especially  under  the  important  head  of  finance. 

5.  It  must -be  admitted  that  Parliament  has  given  encouragement  to  the 
practice  of  seeking  thus  for  variations  from  or  amendment  of  the  general  law  for 
the  convenience  of  particular  localities,  and  that  experience  thus  gained  has 
served,  and  may  serve  again  to  lay  the  fouudation  of  useful  Public  Acts  of  general 
applicati(m.  On  the  other  hand,  anomalies  and  irregularities  have,  undoubtedly, 
received  the  CHinction  without  the  full  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  it  appears 
to  the  Committee  that  such  provisions,  whether  justifiable  or  otherwise,  should 
not^  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  the  mere  £act  of  being  unopposed,  escape  the 
publicity  which  their  importance  demands. 

226.  a  2  6.  The 
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C.  The  Committee  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  examine  closely  the  provisions 
of  these  Bills*  v\rhether  opposed  or  unopposed,  and  have  dealt  freely  with  them  by 
way  of  amendment,  and  they  recommend  that  some  step  should  be  taken  by  the 
House  to  secure  more  uniform  and  stringent  supervision  of  the  unopposed  clauses 
in  Private  Bills. 

7.  They  have  struck  out  a  large  number  of  clauses  proposing  to  give  powers 
which  may  already  be  obtained  by  means  of  bye-laws  under  General  Acts. 

8.  As  regards  finance,  the  Committee  have,  in  no  case,  permitted  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  to  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  60  years,  which  is  the 
maximum  period  sanctioned  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  for  monies 
borrowed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  They  recommend  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  secure  in  future  a  strict  adherence  to  this  maximum. 

9.  They  have,  likewise,  thought  it  expedient,  in  several  instances,  to  subject 
the  raising  of  loans  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  respective  Bills  to  the 
sanction,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  is  required  in 
case  of  monies  borrowed  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  This  is,  again,  a 
requirement  which  might  usefully  be  made  in  case  of  future  applications  to 
Parliament  of  a  similar  character. 

10.  The  Special  Report  which  the  Committee  are  instructed  to  make  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  viz.,  I.  Sanitary,  and  II.  Police  Regulations. 


I. — Sanitarv  Regulations. 

11.  The  proposals  for  sanitary  regulations  deviating  from,  or  in  extension  of, 
or  repugnant  to  the  general  law  may,  again,  be  classified  under  the  headings  of, 
1st.  The  notification,  and  2nd.  The  prevention  of,  or  otherwise  dealing  with^ 
infectious  disease. 

12.  As  to  the  first,  the  Committee  had  little  difficulty  in  forming  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  may 
be  sanctioned,  at  least,  in  the  more  important  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 

13.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  Parliamentary  Paper  164  (1882)  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee, 
that  in  no  less  than  23  urban  districts,  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been 
embodied  in  Private  or  Local  Acts,  and  that  the  experience* thus  gained,  though 
in  some  cases  only  recent,  is  stated  to  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory. 

14.  Further,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  are 
the  department  charged  with  the  execution  and  supervision  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  have  been  parties  to  similar  enactments  in  Provisional  Order  Bills  passed 
by  their  authority  through  Parliament ;  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester 
Provisional  Order  Act,  1878. 

15.  The  terms  of  this  Order  have  been  followed  in  the  clauses  which  the 
Committee  have  sanctioned  for  insertion  in  several  of  the  Bills  under  notice, 
and  they  recommend,  that  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 

Appendix  No  1        similar  powers  should  be  extended  to  all  urban  sanitary  authorities,  or,  at  least, 
'  that  means  should  be  devised  for  clothing  them  vrith  such  powers  on  application. 

A  copy  of  these  provisions  is  appended  to  this  Report. 

16.  As  to  the  second,  the  clauses  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of,  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  infectious  diseases  were, 
generally,  of  a  different  character. 

17.  They  were  to  a  less  extent  supported  by  precedent,  were  viewed  with 
disfavour  or  with  hesitating  approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their 
report  on  the  several  Bills,  and  were  obviously,  in  many  cases,  premature,  as 
the  powers  for  providing  hospital  accommodation,  and  for  the  compilation  of 
bye-laws  open  to  the  promoting  authorities  under  various  Acts,  had  been 
inadequately  availed  of.  •  Some  of  the  powers  sought  appeared  excessive  and 
objectionable,  others  in  conflict  vrith  the  general  law. 
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18.  Those  which  have  received  sanction  M'ere,  accordingly,  few  in  number,  Appendix,  No.  2. 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

19.  Of  the  powers  sought  under  this  general  head,  two  seem  to  require  par- 
ticular mention : 

(a.)  Powers  to  the  Corporation  to  close  schools,  and  to  exclude  scholars 
from  schools  during  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease.  These,  though 
plausibly  urged,  seemed  to  the  Committee  objectionable  and  unnecessary ; 
first,  because  the  managers  of  public  elementary  schools  (which  form 
the  vast  majority  of  day  schools  within  urban  districts)  ought  to  be 
held  exclusively  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion  on  so 
important  a  matter;  and  secondly,  because  the  managers  have  been, 
recently,  under  the  18th  Article  of  the  new  Code,  expressly  required  by 
the  Education  Department  (presumably  as  a  condition  of  participation 
in  the  grant)  to  conform  to  any  intimation  they  may  receive  from  the 
Sanitary  Authority  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  such  closing  or  exclu- 
sion. 

(b.)  Clauses  for  the  regulation  and  Umitation  of  the  labour  of  children 
under  school  age  who  are  employed  in  seUing  or  hawking  newspapers,  &c. 
in  the  streets.  The  clauses  are  taken  from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1878,  and  are  working  well  in  Glasgow.  They  have,  thus,  the  sanction  of 
a  public  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  in  operation  throughout  one  of  the 
three  Kingdoms.  They  are  designed  to  correct  a  berious  evil,  and  the 
Committee  have  sanctioned  their  insertion  with  one  important  modification. 
These  Clauses  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Appendix,  No.  3. 


II. —  POLICB    RbGULATIONS,  &C. 

20.  Many  applications  in  excess  of  the  general  law  for  police  powers  were 
made,  which  the  Committee  felt  themselves  unable  to  sanction,  except  (as  in  the 
Blackburn  case)  where  such  powers  were  already  in  force  within  the  borough 
and  as  to  which  their  re-enactment  was  only  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of 
previous  Acts. 

21.  Clauses,  however,  dealing  with — 
(1.)  Street  music; 

(2.)  Street  betting,  and 

(3.)  The  sale  of  coal  in  small  quantities, 

were  approved,  on  the  precedent  of  the  well  known  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Acts.  Other  precedents  are  stated  in  the  margin*"  for  the  above, 
and  for  provisions  dealing  vrith — 

(4.)  Obstruction  to  footway  ;  f 

(5.)  The  defacing  of  corporation  public  notices,  or  injuring  corporate 
property ;  { 

(6.)  Annoyances   caused    by  affixing    or    delivering    of   objectionable 
advertisements ; ;{; 

(7.)  Stray  dogs.  § 

22.  These  were  proved  to  be  much  needed,  and  to  have  worked  well  else- 
where. ITie  Committee  also  sanctioned  the  exercise  of  a  bye-law  power  for 
regulation  of  bicycles  and  velocipedes,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  Act. 

23.  Copies  of  all  these  clauses  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

24.  In  sanctioning  some  of  these  clauses  in  the  several  Bills  which  modify 
the  existing  general  law,  the  Committee  have  been  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion that  similar  clauses  have  been  found  serviceable  in  other  private  Acts  of 

226.  a  3  Parliament^ 
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nt,  and  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  ought,  in  the  opmion  of  the 
;ee,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  general  law.  The  Committee  re- 
i  accordingly  that  a  Public  Act  should  be  passed  amending  the 
blice  Clauses  Act  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
)  provisions  of  which  may  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  local 
es. 

he  above  observations  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  seven 
Bills.  The  Dundee  Police  Bill  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way, 
)eing  had  to  the  difference  of  law  and  practice  prevailing  in  Scot- 
lie  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Report 
iill.  Amendments  have  been  inserted  to  meet  his  views,  in  addition 
which  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee. 


une  1882. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  23rd  March  1882. 


MF.MBEBS  PBEBENT: 


Sir  Ghdbriel  Goldnej. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Gamier. 


Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  McLaren. 
Mr.  Blennerhassett. 


Mr.  ScLATEB-BooTH  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Friday y  3 1st  March  1882. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 

Mr.  SCLATEB-BOOTH  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  McLaren. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Gamier. 
Mr.  Hastings. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  20th  April,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock, 
to  consider  the  Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill. 


Thursday,  20th  April  1882. 

HEHBEB8  PBESEKT  : 

Mr.  ScLATEB-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McLaren.  |  Mr.  Hastings. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney.  ;  Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I 

AccBixGTON  Extension  and  Impbovement  Bill. 

Counsel  for  the  Bill : — Mr.  Michael,  Q.c,  Mr.  Stephens,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Clifford. 
Agents  : — ^Messrs.  IVaUcer  ^  Co. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

Church  Local  Board. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Pope,  q.c,  and  Mr.  legard. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Sherwood  Sf  Co. 
226.  a  4  Accrington 
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\.ccrington  Gas  and  Waterworks  Companj. 

Counsel: — Mr.  John  Clerky  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Lewin  Bjr  Co. 

[jancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Dyson  §•  Co. 

tienry  Petre  and  others. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Littler y  q.c,  and  Mr.  SMress  WUL 
Agents : — Messrs.  Shaw  §•  Tahourdiiu 

[jeeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Company. 
Agent : — Mr.  G.  Norton. 

following  Petitions  were  also  read,  but  no  parties  appeared  in  support  of  the 

Owners,  Occupiers,  &c.,  in  Rishton,  Great  Harwood  Local  Board,  and  Justices  of 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Michael,  Q.c,  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  in  support  of  the  Preamble 
(ill,  and  called  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Hindle,  who  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday y  2lst  April  1882. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  McLaren.  |  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill, 

ehalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill — 

Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Hindle  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whitaker,  and  Mr.  Edmund  ffhitaker^  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  25th  April  1882. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  McLaren. 
Mr.  Hastings. 


Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Garnier. 


Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill. 

ehalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill— continued. 

Mr.  Edmund  Whitaker  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Eli  Knowles  and  Mr.  John  Charles  Melliss  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  tijl  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  26th  April  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  SoLATER-BooTH  iii^he  Chair. 


Mr.  Gamier. 
Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  McLaren. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


AccRiNGTON  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  3111— continued, 

Mr.  Robert  Vawser  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  James  Mansbergh  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Ledgardy  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  stated  that  the  Church  Local  Board  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  joint  application  to  the  Local  Government  with  the  Borough  of 
Accrington  for  the  disposal  of  their  sewerage. 

Mr.  Wills,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Petre,  stated  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  his  land  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sewerage  scheme. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  27th  April  1882. 

members  present: 
Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Gamier. 


Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  McLaren. 


Blackburn  Improvement  Bill, 

Counsel  for  the  Bill  : — Mr.  Pemher,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Dugdale. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Tdhourdin. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

Corporation  of  Accrington. 

Counsel:— Mr.  Stephens,  Q.c,  and  Mr.  Clifford. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Walker  ^  Co. 

A  Petition  was  also  read  from  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  but 
no  parties  appeared  in  support  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.c,  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  in  support  of  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill,  and  called  Mr.  William  L.  Gaine,  who  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

Preamble  read  a  second  time. — Question  "  That  the  Preamble  is  proved," — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday y  Ist  May  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScuATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 

Ir.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  |  Mr.  Blennerhassett. 

Ir.  Hastings.  |  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

Ir.  McLaren.  j 

Bolton  Improvement  Bill. 

isel  for  the  Bill : — Mr.  Pope^  Q.c,  Mr.  J^fichael^  Q.c,  and  Mr.  Edge, 
tits  : — Messrs,  Dyson  gf  Co. 

I  read  the  first  time. 

against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

w  Mill  Printing  Company  (Limited). 
Counsel : — Mr.  Richards,  Q.c. 
Agents: — Mr.  Ball. 

e  of  Bridgewater's  Trustees. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Bees. 

h  Ann  Rostron. 

Agents: — Messrs.  Johnston  Sj  Harrison. 

5ashire  and  Yorkshire  Telephonic  Exchange  Company  (Limited). 
Agents : — Messrs.  Rees. 

3n  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Clifford. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Lewin  ^  Co.. 

were  also  read  from — 

Ion  and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  and  W.  Appleton  and  others,  but 
ies  appeared  in  support  of  the  same. 

Blackburn  Improvement  Bill. 
f  the  Bill  considered. 
lonsideration  postponed. 

Bolton  Improvement  Bill. 

aely  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  addressed  the  Committee  in  support  of 
le  of  the  Bill,  and  called  Mr.  Robert  Gudgeon  Hinnell  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ion,  who  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  May  1882, 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 

Ir.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  ]  Mr.  Hastings. 

Ir.  Blennerhassett  '  Mr.  Gamier. 

Ir.  M'Laren. 

Bolton  Improvement  Bill. 

r  of  the  Promoters  of  the  BiH— contifttied. 

Robert  Gudgeon  Hinnell  was  re  called,  and  further  examined. 

Robert   Henry    Swindlehurst    and    Mr.    Joseph   Jackson,   were  sworn,    and 
ed. 

On 
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On  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Bolton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr,  James 
AthertoHy  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Newton,  and  Mr.  James  Walsh,  were 
gworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Clifford  addressed  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Bolton  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Michael,  Q.c,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill. 

Resolved,  That  clauses  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  imposing  the  same  liabilities  as  to 
all  the  districts,  and  that  water  should  be  supplied  to  all  the  townships. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  3rd  May  1882. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  M'Laren. 
Mr.  Gamier. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Chadderton  Improvement  Bill. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Littler,  Q  c,  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  G*Hara. 
Agent:— Mr.  J.  C.  Ball. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

Owners  of  houses,  warehouses,  and  other  property  in  the  district. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Pember,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Pollock, 
Agents : — Messrs.  Grahames  §•  Currey. 

Chamber  CoUeries  Company  (Limited),  and  others. 
Counsel : — Mr.  R.  S.  Wright. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Sharpe  Sf  Co. 

Charles  James  Radclifie. 

Agents: — Messrs.  Sharped  Co. 

Corporation  of  Oldham. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Pember,  Q.c,  and  Mr.  Shiress  Will. 
Agent: — Mr.  J.  C.  Rees. 

A  Petition  was  also  read  from  the  Middleton  and  Tonge  Improvement  Commissioners, 
but  no  party  appeared  in  support  of  the  same. 

Bolton  Improvement  Bill. 

Mr.  George  Swainson,  Mr.  Thomas  Moscrop,  Mr.  Thomas  Netobiggin,  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Proctor,  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr*  Robert  Gudgeon  Hinnell,  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  4th  May  1882. 

MEMBEBS   FBESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATEB-BooTH  in  the  Chidr. 

Mr.  HeDry  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  McLaren.  i  Mr.  Blennerhassett. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney.  I  Mr.  Hastings. 

AccBiNGTON  Extension  and  Impbovement  Bill. 

\gard  brought  up  a  Clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  to  carry  out 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  26th  April. 

rAa«/,  Q.C.,  was  heard  against  the  Clause. 

isideration  of  the  Bill  was  further  adjourned. 

Bolton  Impbovement  Bill. 
le  read  a  second  time,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
of  the  Bill  considered.     Amendments  made, 
ration  of  the  Bill  further  adjourned, 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  8ih  May  1882. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  ScLATEB-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney.  - 


Mr.  McLaren. 
Mr.  Gamier. 


Chaddebton  Impbovement  Bill. 

ichaely  Q.O.,  addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  in  support  of 
unble  of  the  Bill,  and  called  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbiggin, 
^e  William  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tweedale,  who  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past^fwelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  9th  May  1882. 

MEMBEBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Sclateb-Booth  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Gamier. 
Mr.  McLaren. 


Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Hastings. 


Chaddebton  Impbovement  Bill. 

'.m^s  Chadwick  and  Mr,  Alfred  Butterworth,  were  sworn,  and  examined, 

mber,  Q.c,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Oldham 
le  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

mes  Yates,  Mr.  Herbert  Andrew,  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  Mr.  William  Wrigley,  and 
jA  Travis,  were  sworn,  and  examined, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Michael^  q.c.,^  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Bill. 

Preamble  read  a  second  time,  and  Question,  "  That  so  much  of  the  Preamble  as  has  been 
heard  by  the  Committee  is  proved," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  lOtk  Mat/  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Gamier. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Mr.  McLaren. 
Mr.  James  Cowan. 


Chadderton  Improvememt  Bill. 

Mr.  Michael^  Q.C.,  was  heard  against  the  Petition  of  the  Chamber  Collieries,  &c., 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wright  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

The  Committee  decided  to  insert  certain  Clauses  for  the  protection  of  the  Petitioner. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tweedale  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  John  ShaWy  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newhiggin  was  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Question,  "  That  the  Preamble,  as  amended,  is  proved," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  of  the  Bill  considered. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thursday y  Wth  May  1882. 


members  present  : 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  James  Cowan. 

Mr.  Gamier.  |  Mr.  M'Laren. 

Macclesfield  Corporation  Bill. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Michaely  Q,c.,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
Agents:— Messrs.  Sharped  Co. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Michaely  Q.C.,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  called  Mr.  Sam.  Mosleyy 
Mr.  Joseph  Barclay^  Mr.  James  Barber^  Mr.  George  W.  Stevenson^  Mr.  William  Bullocky 
Mr.  Jabez  Wright,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Clarke,  who  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

Preamble  amended. — Question,  **  That  the  Preamble,  as  amended,  is  proved," — put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  considered. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  IQth  May  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney.  I  Mr.  Charles  Parker. 

Mr.  Hastings.  |  Mr.  Gamier. 

Manchester  Corporation  Bill. 

Counsel  for  the  Bill  : — Mr.  Pope,  Q.c,  Mr.  Mickael,Q.c.y  and  Mr.  Balfour  Brotvne. 
Agents : — Messrs.-  ISherwood  &;  Co. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 
Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  Limited. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Barker  Greene. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Haggtrty. 

Charles  Bernard,  Lessee  of  Prince's  Theatre. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Haggerty. 

Richard  Bousfield  Bainbridge,  Lessee  of  Theatre  Royal. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Haggerty. 

D.  &  S.  Wood. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Bidder^  Q.c,  Mr.  Tahourdin,  and  Mr.  Jepson. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Tahourdin  8f  Hargreave$. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Andrew  and  others. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Tahourdin  and  Mr.  Jepson. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Tahourdin  §•  Hargi  eaves. 

Newton  Heath  Local  Board. 

Agents  : — Messrs.  Wyatt,  Hoskinsj  Sf  Hooker. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Telephonic  Exchange  Company,  Limited. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Rees. 

Corporation  of  Stockport  and  others. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens  and  Mr.  Worsley  Taylor. 
Agents : — Messrs,  Letmn  ^  Co. 

Owners,  &c.  in  Manchester. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Philbrick,  q.c. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Rees. 

Petitions  were  also  read  from  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company, 
Eitford  Local  Board,  Moss  Side  Local  Board,  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  Withington 
^al  Board,  Charles  Mackintosh  &  Co.  and  others,  Crumpsall  Local  Board,  LancAshire 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  Bradford  Local  Board,  and  Rusholme  Local  Board, 
no  parties  appeared  in  support  of  these  Petitions. 

Ir.  J.  G.  Talbot  was  sworn,  and  stated  that  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Edward  Graves  was 
intial  to  establish  the  case  of  the  Promoters,  and  that  his  attendance  could  not  be 
uned  without  the  intervention  of  the  House. 

fr.  Michael,  Q.c,  was  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the  Promoters  in  support  of  the 
amble  of  the  Bill. 

Trderedy  To  report  the  same  to  the  House. 

lir  Joseph  Heron  and  Mr.  James  Frederick  Bateman  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

n  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Stockport,  Mr.  John  Walthew,  Mr. 
n  M^Clvre,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

fr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  Q.c,  addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of 
skport. 

Ir.  Pope,  Q.c,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters. 

'he  Committee  decided  to  agree  to  that  part  of  the  Preamble  relating  to  the  alteration 
be  reservoirs,  but  would  require  a  Clause  to  be  inserted  increasing  the  minimum 
pensation. 

[r.  Baker  Greene  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man- 
iter,  against  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  17 th  May  1882. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  SCLATBR-BOOTH  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gamier.  I    ,  Mr.  McLaren. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker.  |  Sir  Gabriel  Goldnej. 

Manchester  Corporation  Bill — continued. 

Mr.  Michael^  Q.C.,  was  heard  to  open  the  case  of  the  Promoters  on  behalf  of  Clause  29. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker  and  Mr.  C  M.  Wood  were  sworn,  and  examined. 

Sir  Joseph  Heron  re-called,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Slater  sworn,  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Royal  against  the  Bill. 

Clause  29  read. — Question    put,  "  That  this  Clause  stand  part   of  the  Bill." — The 
Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Garnier. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker.  j  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  McLaren. 


Mr.  Michdely  Q.C.,  was  heard  as  to  Clause  32,  and  other  Clauses. 

Mr.  Tahourdin  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Messrs.  F.  Andrew  and  others 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Michael y  Q.C.,  was  heard  in  support  of  that  part  of  the  Bill  relating  to  Overhead 
Wires,  &c. 

Mr.  Philbricky  Q.C.,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Telephonic  Exchange  Company  (Limited). 

Mr.  John  Allison  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Messrs.  D.  &  S.  Wood  against  the  Bill, 
called  Mr.  Charles  Clegg,  who  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Thursday,  I8th  May  1882. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker. 

Mr.  Hastings. 


Mr.  McLaren. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Manchester  Corporation  Bill — continued. 

Mr.  Philbricky  Q.C.,  stated  that  th^  Promoters  of  the  Bill  had  agreed  to  substitute  the 
Clauses  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Bill  in  the  {tresent  Session  with  respect  to  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Wires,  for  the  Clauses  at  present  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne  opened  the  case  in  support  of  the  Street  Arab  Clauses  in  the 
Bill,  and  called  Mr.  George  Milnery  Mr.  Leonard  Shaw,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Wood,  who  were 
sworn,  and  examined. 

226.  b  4  Clause 
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Clause  42  read.  Amendmentproposed  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  " all  employment 
whatsoever,"  to  the  end  of  the  Clause. — Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause." — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 
Mr,  McLaren. 
Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Gamier. 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker. 

5  amended  accordingly. 

ion,  "That  Clauses  41  and  42  as  amended,  and  Clauses  43,  44  and  45^ stand  part 
ill." — The  Conunittee  divided  : 

Ayes,  4.  i  Noes,  1. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  McLaren. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 
Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker. 

i 

)  46,  negatived. 

9eph  Heron  re-called,  and  examined  as  to  the  financial  portion  of  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  23rd  May  1882. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Sclater-Bqoth  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Garnier.  I  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  i  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Charles  Parker.  |  Mr.  M'Laren. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Improvement  Bill. 

ble  read  the  first  time. 

Counsel  for  the  Bill: — Mr.  Po'pe^  Q.c,  Mr.  Michael^  Q.c,  and  Mr.  Milbain. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Dyson  §•  Co. 

►ns  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

orth  Eastern  Railway  Company.  * 

Counsel: — Mr.  Meyser  Thompson. 
Agents: — Messrs,  Sherwood  if  Co. 

rom  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Gateshead  Gas  Company. 

opcy  Q.c,  addressed  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters  in  support  of  the 
e  of  the  Bill,  and  called  Mr.  William  Lawes  and  Mr.  Hill  Moulton,  who  were 
id  examined. 

on,  "  That  the  Preamble  is  proved," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

IS  considered. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  25th  May  1882. 


HEMBEBB   PBESENT : 

Mr.  ScLATEB-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

Mr.  M'Laren. 


Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  brought  up  the  following  Model  Clauses,  which  were  drawn  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  was  heard  thereon  : 

**  Infectious  diseases  "  means  and  includes  small-pox  cholera  typhus  typhoid  scarlet  To  be  added  to  lu- 
relapsing  continued  and  puerperal  fever  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  and  such  other  disease    ®n?retation  Liause. 
as  theCorporation  under  the  provisions  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  from  time 
to  time  declare  to  be  infectious ; 

"  Food  "  includes  every  ai-ticle  other  than  water  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man. 

1.  From  the  prevention  of  infection  from  disease  the  following  provisions  in  addition  to  Further  powers 

those  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Acts  shall  take  effect : —  with  respect  to  the 

.  .  1  1       J.  11.  .  prevention  of  infec- 

1,  TheCorporation  from  time  to  time  may  by  order  direct  any  public  or  private  tion  from  disease. 

school  in  which  any  infectious  disease  shall  exist  or  from  which  any  infectious 
disease  shall  appear  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation  to  have  been 
distributed  or  situated  in  any  neighbourhood  affected  by  any  infectious  disease 
to  be  temporarily  closed  or  suspended  The  period  of  any  such  closing  or 
suspension  shall  be  stated  in  such  order ; 

2.  The  Corporation  may  by  order  direct  any  shop  dairy  or  place  for  the  sale  manu- 

facture or  storage  of  food  or  of  clothing  or  any  article  liable  to  communicate  any 
infectious  disease  or  to  retain  any  infection  or  any  common  lodging-house  to  be 
temporarily  closed  whenever  from  the  appearance  of  infectious  disease  therein 
or  in  rooms  in  connection  therewith  such  action  appears  to  the  Corporation  to 
be  necessary  and  may  take  all  such  means  as  seem  to  them  desirable  for  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  the  public  therrfnto  or  of  the  issue  therefrom  of  any  of 
the  matters  aforesaid     The  period  of  such  closing  shall  be  stated  in  such  order ; 

3,  In  case  of  the  existence  of  any  infectious  disease  in  any  house  within  the  Borough 

the  Corporation  may  issue  an  order  declaring  such  house  or  any  part  thereof 
an  infected  place  and  forthwith  until  such  order  has  been  determined  by  another 
certifying  it  free  from  infection  the  following  regulations  shall  in  respect  of  such 
house  or  part  of  a  house  be  observed : — 

(a.)  No  person  shall  in  any  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  exercise  any  indoor 
occupation  which  necessitates  the  handling  of  any  food  clothing  or 
article  likely  to  communicate  any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  infection 
and  intended  for  sale  or  for  the  use  of  persons  belonging  to  another 
family ; 

(fi.)  No  person  shall  in  any  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  conduct  or  transact 
any  trade  business  or  occupation  to  which  the  public  have  access ; 

(c.)  No  bedding  clothing  or  other  articles  liable  to  communicate  any  infectious 
disease  or  to  retain  infection  shall  be  removed  from  such  house  or  part 
of  a  house  without  previous  disinfection  or  without  proper  precautions 
(to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health)  for  the  purpose 
of  being  disinfected  or  destroyed ; 

(rf.)  When  the  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  the  persons  suffering  from  any 
infectious  disease  can  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
or  of  the  registered  medical  practitioner  (if  any)  attending  such  person 
be  effectually  separated  and  are  so  separated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  house  or  building  the  rooms  so  occupiied  only  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  affected  by  such  order  and  regulations ; 

(c.)  No  person  dwelling  in  any  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  shall  work  at  any 
other  place  in  the  same  room  with  healthy  persons  except  with  the 
written  permission  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  of  the  registered! 
medical  practitioner  (if  any)  attending  the  person  suffering  from  such 
disease  and  after  disinfection  of  the  person  and  clothing  ; 

4.  No  nurse  attending  on  any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  shall 

either  at  the  same  time  or  afterwards  attend  as  nurse  on  any  other  person  not 
being  a  person  in  the  same  house  suffering  from  the  same  disease  unless  with 
the  written  permission  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  and  after  disinfection 
of  the  person  and  clothing ; 
226.  c  5.  The 
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5.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  provide  temporary  shelter  or  house 

accommodation  for  poor  persons  living  in  any  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  and 
the  Corporation  shall  provide  such  accommodation  if  so  required  by  the  order 
of  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  on  the  application  of  any  such  person; 

6.  The  Corporation  may  provide  or  contract  with  any  person  or  persons  to  provide 

nurses  for  attendance  upon  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disease ; 

7.  The  Corporation  shall  make  compensation  to  any  person  who  shall  have  complied 

with  the  provisions  of  this  secticm  and  who  has  thereby  sustained  loss  but  such 
compensation  shall  be  in  regard  only  of  direct  material  and  pecuniary  loss  and 
not  in  respect  of  any  consequential  loss  or  damage  : 

And  any  person  who  shall  disobey  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  any  order  made  by  the 
Corporation  under  the  foregoing  provisions  or  who  shall  wilfully  offend  against  any  of 
the  foregoing  proi  isions  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a 
further  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  every  day  or  part  of  a  day  during  which 
such  ofi^nce  continues. 

Notice  to  be  given  2.  In  order  to  secure  that  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Corporation  of  any  inmate  of  any 
of  persons  iuffering  building  used  for  human  habitation  who  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the 
from  infectious  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  (that  is  to  say) : 

1.  If  any  such  inmate  be  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the  occupier  or  the 

person  having  the  charge  management  or  control  of  such  building  (or  if  such 
occupier  or  person  be  prevented  by  reason  of  such  disease  then  the  person  in 
charge  of  such  inmate)  shall  so  soon  as  he  shall  become  aware  of  the  existence 
in  any  such  inmate  of  any  such  disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his  office; 

2.  If  such  inmate  be  not  a  member  of  the  family  of  such  occupier  or  person  the  head 
'  of  the  family  (resident  in  such  building)  to  which  such  inmate  belongs  or  if  there 

be  no  such  head  or  if  such  head  be  prevented  by  illness  then  such  inmate  (unless 
prevented  by  reason  of  such  disease  or  of  youth)  shall  on  becoming  aware  of 
the  existence  in  such  inmate  or  in  his  own  person  as  the  case  may  be  of  such 
disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  such  occupier  or  person  ; 

3.  The  Corporation  shall  provide  and  supply  gratuitously  to  every  registered  medical 

practitioner  resident  or  practising  in  the  Borough  who  shall  apply  for  the  same 
forms  for  the  certificate  or  declaration  to  be  made  by  such  medical  practitioner 
of  the  particulars  hereinafter  mentioned  in  relation  to  such  cases  according  to 
the  form  set  forth  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act ; 

4.  Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  such  inmate  ehall  on 

becoming  aware  that  such  inmate  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  forth- 
with fill  up  sign  and  deliver  or  send  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his 
office  a  certificate  or  declaration  stating  according  to  the  form  so  prescribed  the 
name  of  such  inmate  the  situation  of  such  building  the  name  of  such  occupier 
or  person  and  the  nature  of  the  infectious  disease  from  which  in  the  opinion  of 
such  medical  practitioner  such  inmate  is  suffering ; 

5.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  to  every  registered  medical  practitioner  who  shall  in 

pursuance  of  this  section  duly  make  and  give  any  such  certificate  or  declaration 
a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  such  certificate  or  declaration  in 
respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  private  practice  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for 
each  such  certificate  or  declaration  in  respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  practice 
as  a  medical  officer  to  any  public  body  or  institution ; 

6.  And  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  every 

such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

Other  diseases  may        3-  ^^^  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  on  the  report  of  the  Medical 

be  declared  to  be  Officer  of  Health  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  order  that  any  infectious 

within  the  fore-  disease  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 

gomg  provision.  infectious  disease  within  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

1.  Any  such  order  of  the  Corporation  may  be  permanent  or  temporary  only  and  if 

temporary  the  period  during  which  it  is  to  continue  in  force  shall  be  specified 
therein  and  the  Corporation  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  order  by  publishing 
the  same  by  advertisement  in  two  of  the  local  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
Borough  and  after  such  public  notice  has  been  given  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  so  long  as  the  order  continues  in  force  apply  to  the  disease  specified  therein 
in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  disease  were  an  infectious  disease 
specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act : 

2.  The  production  of  the  newspapers   containing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be 

conclusive  evidence  that  public  notice  of  the  order  has  been  so  given ; 

3.  The  Corporation  shall  immediately  after  anv  such  order  shall  have  been  made  send 

a  copy  thereof  to  each  registered  medical  practitioner  residing  in  the  Borough 
but  the  omission  to  send  any  such  copy  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  such 
order. 

4.  On 
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4.  On  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  other  legally  qualified  medical  Removal  to  hospital 
practitioner  that  any  person  within  the  Borough  is  suffering  from  infectious  disease  and  is  ^^ peraoMsuffering 
without  lodging  or  accommodation  proper  for  the  treatment  of  the  case  and  sufficient  for  cU^I^^andwiSioat 
the  purpose  of  isolation  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  the  Corporation  may  proper  aocommoda- 
(unless  the  medical  practitioner  (if  any)  attending  such   person   dissent  therefrom   in  tion. 

writing)  give  notice  to  the  head  of  the  family  (resident  in  the  same  building)  to  which  the 
person  so  suffering  belongs  requiring  the  removal  forthwith  of  such  person  to  a  hospital 
provided  by  the  Corporation  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  disease  or  to  any  place  of  temporary  accommodation  provided  by  them  for  that 
purpose  and  that  if  such  notice  is  not  complied  with  application  will  be  made  to  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  (at  a  time  and  place  to  be  stated  in  the  notice)  for  an  order  for 
such  removal  Provided  that  if  there  is  no  such  head  of  the  family  so  resident  or  if  such 
head  of  the  family  is  absent  from  the  Borough  or  cannot  be  found  such  notice  may  be 
given  to  the  person  so  buffering.  Any  notice  under  this  section  shall  be  sufficiently  given 
by  leaving  the  same  addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  upon  the  premises  in 
which  the  person  suffering  as  aforesaid  is  lying.  If  the  person  to  whom  sucn  notice  is 
given  consents  the  Corporation  may  forthwith  remove  the  person  so  suffering  to  such 
nospital  or  place  of  accommodation  as  aforesaid  but  if  the  person  to  whom  such  notice 
is  given  reiuses  to  consent  to  such  removal  or  to  be  removed  or  is  by  reason  of  age 
disease  or  otherwise  incapable  of  giving  stich  consent  such  Court  may  at  the  time  and 
place  mentioned  in  such  notice  on  the  application  of  the  Corporation  and  after  hearing 
the  evidence  (if  any)  which  may  be  adduced  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
notice  has  been  given  make  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  person  so  suffering  to  such 
hospital  or  place  of  accommodation  as  aforesaid.  Such  order  may  be  addressed  to  an 
officer  of  the  Corporation  or  to  any  constable  of  the  Borough  and  any  person  who  disobeys 
or  obstructs  the  execution  of  such  order  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings.  The  Corporation  shall 
defray  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  the  conveyance  of  such  person  to  such 
hospital  or  place  of  accommodation  and  his  maintenance  and  treatment  therein. 

5.  If  any  person  residing  in  or  in  any  way  employed  or  engaged  in  any  shop  dairy  or  Occupiers  of  dairies 
place  for  the  sale  manufacture  or  storaiiC  of  food  or  of  clothing  or  any  article  liable  to  &c.  to  give  notice 
communicate  any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  any  infection  shall  be  seized  with  any  ^      sease. 
infectious  disease  the  occupier  or  the  person  having  the  charge  management  or  control  of 

such  shop  dairy  or  place  shall  immediately  the  same  Comes  to  his  knowledge  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

6.  No  person  shall  without  the  sanction  in  writing  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  sell  Pi^ohibiting  sale  &c. 
or  deliver  within  the  Borough  any  milk  provisions  clothing  or  any  other  article  liable  to  f^om^^       " 
communicate  any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  infection  which  has  to  the  knowledge  of  places  beyond  the 
such  person  been  brought  from  any  farmhouse  dairy  or  other  place  beyond  the  Borough  Borough. 

in  which  any  person  resides  or  is  employed  or  engaged  who  is  or  has  recently  been  suffer- 
ing from  any  infectious  disease  or  which  after  any  such  person  so  suffering  has  been 
removed  or  has  recovered  from  such  disease  has  not  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

7.  No  person  shall  deposit  in  any  midden  ash-pit  ash-tub  sink  drain  or  sewer  any  night-  Infected  matter  not 
soil  urine  or  other  discharge  from  any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  nor  *°.^  deposited  in 
any  refuse  rubbish  slops  or  article  likely  to  communicate  any  infectious  disease  or  to  ^^    ®^    ^' 
retain  infection  without  previously  disinfecting  the  same. 

8.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  Cowkeepers  and 
or  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  in  J^^^^rs  *o  ^J^^  . 
the  opinion  of  such  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  medical  practitioner  attributable  to  the  certahi  wwes!^^^  ^'^ 
milk  supplied  by  any  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  of  a  dairy  milkstore  or 

milkshop  the  Corporation  may  require  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  to 
furnish  to  them  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  them  a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  his  customers  within  the  Borough  and  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of 
milk  or  occupier  shall  furnish  such  list  accordingly  and  the  Corporation  shall  pay  to  him 
for  every  such  list  after  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every  twenty-five  names  contained 
therein  but  no  such  payment  shall  exceed  two  shillings  and  every  person  who  shall  wil- 
fully or  knowingly  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  each  such  oftence  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

9.  Where  the  Corporation  are  of  opinion  on  the  certificate  of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Further  powers  in 
Health  or  of  any  otner  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  cleansing  and  dis-  relation  to  disinfec- 
infecting  of  any  house  or  part  thereof  and  of  any  articles  therein  likely  to  communicate  *^^^      premises, 
any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  infection  would  tend  to  prevent  or  to  check  infectious 

disease  and  that  such  cleansing  and  disinfection  would  more  effectually  be  carried  out  by 
the  Corporation  than  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  house  or  part  thereof  the  Corpora- 
tion without  requiring  such  owner  or  occupier  to  carry  out  such  cleansing  and  disinfection 
as  aforesaid  may  if  they  think  fit  but  at  their  own  cost  themselves  cleanse  and  disinfect 
such  house  or  part  thereof  and  articles  and  may  for  tliat  purpose  remove  any  such  articles 
and  shall  make  compensation  to  such  owners  or  occupiers  for  all  property  or  articles 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  exercise  of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  And  any  person 
who  shall  obstruct  any  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  poun£  and  to  a 
daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 
226.  d  10.  Every 
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Penalty  on  persons 
ceasing  to  occapy 
honsas  wi^ont 
prerrions  disinfec- 
tion or  giving 
notice  to  owner  or 
making  false 
answers. 


Prohibiting  the 
supply  of  books  &c. 
from  public  libraries 
to  infected  houses. 


Prohibiting  scholars 
and  teachers  of 
public  schools  from 
attending  school 
while  residing  in 
infected  house. 


Pirohibiting  the 
retention  of  dead 
bodies  in  certain 
cases. 


Provisions  with 
regard  to  bodies  of 
persons  dying  from 
infectious  disease. 


Bodies  of  persons 
dying  in  hospital 
&c  of  infectious 
diseases  to  be 
removed  only  for 
burial. 


Justices  may  in 
certain  cases  order 
dead  bodies  to  be 
buried. 


10.  Every  person  wlio  shall  cease  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  in 
wluch  any  person  has  within  six  weeks  previously  been  suffering  from  any  infectious 
diseaae  without  having  such  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  all  articles  therein  liable 
to  retain  infection  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
as  testified  by  a  certificate  signed  by  him  or  without  first  giving  to  the  owner  of  such 
house  room  or  part  of  a  house  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  disease  and  every  person 
ceasing  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  who  on  being  questioned  by  the 
owner  thereof  or  by  any  person  negotiating  for  the  hire  of  such  house  room  or  part  of  a 
house  as  to  the  fact  of  there  having  within  six  weeks  previously  been  therein  any  person 
suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  knowingly  makes  a  false  answer  to  such  question 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

11.  No  librarian  or  person  in  charge  of  or  engaged  in  any  public  or  circulating  library 
shall  knowingly  supply  therefrom  any  book  magazine  pamphlet  or  newspaper  to  any 
person  residing  in  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  m  which  there  is  or  has  within  six  weeks 
previously  been  any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  and  which  shall  not  have 
been  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation  and  no  person  residing  in  such 
house  or  part  of  a  house  shall  take  or  receive  any  such  book  magazine  pamphlet  or  news- 
paper from  any  public  or  circulating  library  and  any  person  knowingly  offending  against 
this  enactment  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings. 

12.  If  any  Fchoiar  or  any  teacher  of  any  Public  Elementary  School  within  the 
Borough  shall  reside  in  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  in  which  there  shall  be  any  person 
who  is  sufferinor  from  any  infectious  disease  such  scholar  or  teacher  while  so  residing  and 
until  the  person  so  suffering  has  been  removed  or  has  recovered  from  such  disease  and 
the  said  house  or  part  of  a  house  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Corporation  shall  not  attend  school  without  the  certificate  of  the  Medical  OflScer  of  Health 
or  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  that  he  can  do  so  without  danger  of  spreading 
disease  and  if  any  such  scholar  or  teacher  knowingly  offend  against  this  enactment  such 
teacher  or  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing forty  shillings  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  Provided  that 
if  the  Corporation  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  against  any  teacher  who  on 
application  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been  refused  such  certificate  as  aforesaid 
and  13  thereby  deprived  of  employment  the  Corporation  shall  make  compensation  to  such 
teacher  for  any  direct  loss  he  may  have  sustained  thereby  but  not  in  respect  of  any  con- 
sequential loss. 

13.  No  person  shall  without  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
retain  unburied  elsewhere  than  in  a  mortuary  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  the  dead 
body  of  any  person  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  and  any  person  offending 
against  this  enactment  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  and  to  a  daily 
penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

14.  The  occupier  or  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any  house  or  building  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  other  than  typhoid 
relapsing  or  puerperal  fever  is  retained  previous  to  interment  shall  not  permit  the  assem- 
bling in  such  liouse  or  building  of  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased  and  shall 
disinfect  such  body  or  cause  the  same  to  be  disinfected  in  such  manner  as  the  Corporation 
shall  direct  and  shall  cause  such  body  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tightly  sealed  coffin  and  shall 
not  permit  such  coffin  to  be  afterwards  opened  or  removed  from  s«ch  house  or  building 
except  for  the  purpose  of  being  forthwith  taken  to  a  mortuary  or  buried  and  any  person 
offending  against  this  enactment  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  i)onnds. 

16.  If  any  person  shall  die  from  any  infectious  disease  in  any  hospital  or  place  of 
temporary  accommodation  provided  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
certifies  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  communicating 
any  infectious  disease  or  spreading  infection  that  the  dead  body  shall  not  be  removed  from 
such  hospital  or  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  being  forthwith  buried  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  remove  such  dead  body  from  such  hospital  or  place 
except  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose  and  when  the  dead  body  is  taken  out  of  such 
hospital  or  place  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  forthwith  carried  or  taken  directly  to  some 
cemetery  or  place  of  burial  and  shall  be  forthwith  there  buried  and  any  person  wilfully 
offending  against  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

16.  Where  the  dead  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  remains 
unburied  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  death  without  the  sanction  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  or  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  or  is  retained  in  a  room  in  which 
persons  live  or  sleep  or  where  the  dead  body  of  any  person  is  retained  in  any  house  or 
building  so  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  such  house  or  building  or  of  any 
adjoining  or  neighbouring  house  or  building  and  there  shall  be  a  certificate  thereof  signed 
by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  where  the  dead  body  of  any  person  remains 
unburied  more  than  five  days  after  death  or  is  retained  in  any  house  or  building  for  more 
than  three  days  without  being  enclosed  in  a  coffin  any  Justice  may  order  the  body  to  be 
removed  at  tlie  cost  of  the  Corporation  to  any  mortuary  provided  by  the  Corporation  and 
direct  the  same  to  be  buried  within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  the  order  or  may  in  the  case 
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of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  or  in  any  case  in  which  he 
shall  consider  immediate  burial  necessary  direct  such  bod^to  be  so  buried  without  requiring 
the  same  to  be  removed  to  a  mortuary  and  unless  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased 
undertake  to  bury  and  do  bury  the  body  within  the  time  limited  by  such  order  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Kelieving  Officer  to  bury  such  body  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Rate  but 
any  expense  so  incurred  may  be  recovered  by  the  Relieving  Officer  in  a  summary  manner 
from  any  person  legally  liable  to  pay  the  expense  of  such  burial  Any  person  obstructing 
the  execution  of  an  order  made  by  a  Justice  under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

17.  Any  person  who  hires  or  uses  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  for  the  Corpses  not  to  be 
conveyance  of  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  any  infectious  disease  without  earned  in  public 
previously  notifying  to  the  owner  or  driver  of  such  public  conveyance  that  the  person  <'o^v®y*^<»8' 
whose  corpse  is  or  is  intended  to  be  so  conveyed  has  died  from  infectious  disease  and 

any  owner  or  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  which  has  been  used  for 
conveying  the  corpse  of  u  person  who  has  died  from  infectious  disease  who  shall  not 
immediately  afterwards  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  such  conveyance  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

18.  Any  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  in  the  Borough  who  fails  to  give  the  notice  Penalty  for  offences 
required  by  section  84  of  "  The  Public  Health  Act  1875  "  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  under  section  84  of 
not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  daily  penalty  not  u'^^fi? a*^? %7/s " 
exceeding  forty  shillings.  Health    c 

19.  No  penalty  under  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  recoverable  except  on  the  informa-  Penalties  only 
tion  or  complaint  of  the  Corporation.  recoverable  by 

Corporation. 

20.  Nothing  in  or  done  under  this  Act  shall  interfere  with  the  operation  or  effect  of  Saving  for  Acts 
"  The  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act  1878  "  or  of  any  order  license  or  act  of  Her  relating  to  dairies 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  made  granted  or  done  or  to  be  made  granted  or  done  thereunder  animals  &c 

or  of  any  order  regulation  licence  or  act  of  a  Local  Authority  made  granted  or  done  or  to  be 
made  granted  or  done  under  any  such  order  of  the  Privy  Council  or  exempt  the  dairies 
milk  stores  or  milk  shops  to  which  this  Act  relates  or  any  building  or  thing  whatsoever 
or  any  body  or  person  n*om  the  provisions  of  any  general  Act  relating  to  dairies  milk  or 
animals  already  passed  or  to  be  passed  in  this  or  any  future  Session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  called  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Armstrong,  Dr.  Nicholas  Hardcastky  Dr. 
George  Bland,  Dr.  Edward  Sergent,  Dr.  Richard  Clayton,  Mr.  Hill  Motram,  Dr.  John 
Liveyy  and  Dr.  Thomas  Patterson,  who  were  severally  sworn,  and  examined. 

The  Chairman  signed  a  plan  in  respect  of  the  Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement 
Bill,  showing  the  arrangement  that  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Promoters  and  Mr. 
Petre. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  26M  May  1882. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 


Mr.  Gamier. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

Mr.  McLaren. 


Police  and  Sanitary  Clauses  further  considered. 

Dr.  Edward  Sergent,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Dr.  Henry  Edward  Armstrong,  re-called,  and  examined. 

Proposed  Clause,  1,  read,  and  disagreed  to. 

On  j)roposed  Clause,  2. — Motion  made,  That  this  Clause  be  disagreed  to— (Mr.itf^Xar^w). 
-Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

^26.  d  2  Proposed 
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)po6ed  Clause^  2^  agreed  to. 

)po8ed  Clause,  3,  disagreed  to. 

^posed  Clause,  4,  agreed  to. 

jposed  Clause,  5,  read.— Question  put.  That  this  proposed  Clause  be  agreed  to. — The 
littee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 


Noes,  4. 


Mr.  McLaren. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

>posed  Clauses,  6  and  7,  disagreed  to. 

)posed  Clauses,  8,  9,  and  10,  agreed  to. 

>posed  Clauses,  11 — 12,  disagreed  to. 

)posed  Clause,  13,  agreed  to. 

)posed  Clause,  14,  disagreed  to. 

)po8ed  Clauses,  15 — 16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

)posed  Clauses,  17 — 20,  agreed  to. 

lice  Clauses  considered. 

.  Hill  Motranij  re-called,  and  examined. 

.  William  Sheasby^  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  5th  June,  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 


Monday  J  5th  June  1882. 


MEMBEHS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  ScLATEB-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney.  I  Mr.  Gamier. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker.  |  Mr.  Hastings. 

3  Committee  further  considered  the  Model  Clauses  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  each 
efore  the  Committee,  and  made  amendments  thereunto. 

The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Improvement  Bill. 
uses  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday  J  6th  June  1882. 


members   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henr^  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

Mr.  Garmer.  |  Mr.  Hastings. 

Committee  deliberated. 

Mr. 
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1.  AccRiNGTON  Extension  and  Improvement  Bill. 

Mr.  Michael^  Q.G.^  on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  explained  certain  alterations  proposed  to 
be  made  in  the  Bill. 

Preamble  read  a  second  time,  and  amended  by  limiting  the  borrowing  powers,  and 
striking  out  the  recitals  as  to  the  Extension. 

Question,  That  the  Preamble,  as  amended,  is  proved, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Several  new  Clauses  added. 

Ordered^  To  Keport. 

2.  Blackburn  Improvement  Bill. 

Clauses  further  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Several  new  Clauses  added. 
Ordered,  To  Report. 

3.  Bolton  Improvement  Bill. 

Clauses  further  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Several  new  Clauses  added. 
Ordered,  To  Report. 

4,  Chadderton  Improvement  Bill. 

Clauses  further  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Several  new  Clauses  added. 
Ordered,  To  Report. 

5.  Macclesfield  Corporation  Bill. 

Clauses  further  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Several  new  Clauses  added. 
Ordered,  To  Report. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  8th  June  1882. 


members  present: 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McLaren.  I  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

Mr.  Hastings.  |  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Dundee  Police  Bill. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Counsel  for  the  Bill : — Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens. 
Agent : — Mr.  Robertson. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

Dundee  Harbour  Trustees. 

Agent : — Mr.  Loch. 

Also  from  Owners,  &c.,  of  warehouses  and  houses  in  Dundee,  but  no  parties  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  same. 
226.  d  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  addressed  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill, 
and  called  Mr,  Alexander,  who  was  sworn,  and  examined* 

Preamble  read  a  second  time. — Question,  That  the  Preamble  is  proved, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clauses  considered. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hay  Moncur  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thorntmi  were  sworn,  and  examined. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time, 
as  follows  : — 

*'  1.  In  accordance  with  the  Order  of  the  House  of  13th  March  1882,  the  Committee 
have  had  referred  to  them  the  following  Bills  : —    * 

"  Accrington  Extension  and  Improvement. 

*^  Chadderton  Improvement. 

*'  Blackburn  Improvement. 

"  Bolton  Improvement. 

"  Manchester  Corporation. 

"  Macclesfield  Corporation. 

"  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Improvement. 

"  Dundee  Police. 

"  2.  They  have  examined  these  Bills  in  the  usual  way. 

'*  3.  They  have  heard,  in  each  case,  the  evidence  submitted  in  report  of  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  preambles  and  clauses,  and  have  passed  the  same  with  amendments. 

*'  4.  The  subject-matter  of  these  Bills  is  greatly  more  extensive  than  the  subjects  of 
special  reference.  All  of  them  contained  abundant  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  which  has  marked  private  or  local  legislation  of  late  years,  especially  under 
the  important  head  of  finance. 


"5.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Parliament  has  given  encouragement  to  the  practice  of 
seeking  thus  for  variations  from  or  amendment  of  the  general  law  for  the  convenience  of 

1)a5ticular  localities,  and  that  experience  thus  gained  has  served,  and  may  serve  again  to 
ay  the  foundation  of  useful  Public  Acts  of  general  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
anomalies  and  irregularities  have,  undoubtedly,  received  the  sanction  without  the  full 
knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  such  provisions,  whether 
justifiable  or  otherwise,  should  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  escape,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
being  unopposed  by  Petitioners,  the  publicity  which  their  importance  demands. 

'*  6.  The  Committee  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  examine  closely  the  provisions 
of  these  Bills,  whether  opposed  or  unopposed,  and  have  dealt  freely  with  them  by  way  of 
amendment,  and  they  venture  to  recommend  that  some  step  should  be  taken  by  the 
House  to  secure  more  uniform  supervision  of  the  unopposed  clauses  in  Private  Bills. 

"  7.  They  have  struck  out  a  number  of  clauses  proposing  to  give  powers  wliich  may 
already  be  obtained  by  means  of  bye-laws  under  General  Acts. 

*^  8.  As  regards  finance,  the  Committee  have  in  no  case  permitted  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  to  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  60  years,  which  is  the  maximum  period  sanctioned 
by  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  for  monies  borrowed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
They  recommend  that  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  in  future  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
maximum. 

"  9.  They  have,  likewise,  thought  it  expedient,  in  several  instances,  to  subject  the 
raising  of  loans  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  respective  Bills  to  the  sanction,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  is  required  in  case  of  monies  borrowed  under 
the  Public  Health  Act.  This  is,  again,  a  requirement  which  might  usefully  be  made  in 
case  of  future  applications  to  Parliament  of  a  similar  character. 

"  10.  The  Special  Report  which  the  Committee  are  instructed  to  make  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  viz.,  1.  Sanitary,  and  II.  Police  Regulations. 

"  L—Sanitaet  Regulations. 

^^  \\.  The  proposals  for  sanitary  regulations  deviating  from,  or  in  extension  of,  or 
repugnant  to  the  general  law  may,  again,  be  classified  under  the  headings  of,  Ist.  The 
notification,  and  2nd.  The  prevention  of,  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  infectious  disease. 

"  12.  (1.)  As  to  the  first,  the  Committee  had  little  diflSculty  in  forming  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  may  be  sanctioned,  at  least, 
in  the  more  important  urban  sanitary  districts. 

"  (13.)  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  Parliamentary  Paper,  1872,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee,  that  in  no  less 
than  23  urban  districts,  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  embodied  in  Privateor  Local 

Acts, 
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Acts,  and  that  the  experience  thus  gained,  though  in  some  cases  only  recent,  has  been 
uniformly  satisfactory. 

^'  14.  Further,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  are  the  de- 
partment charged  with  the  execution  and  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  have  been 
parties  to  similar  enactments  in  Provisional  Order  Bills  passed  by  their  authority  through 
Parliament ;  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Provisional  Order  Act,  1878. 

"  15.  The  terms  of  this  Order  have  been  followed  in  the  clauses  which  the  Committee 
have  sanctioned  for  insertion  in  several  of  the  Bills  under  notice,  and  they  recommend, 
that  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  Public  Heath  Act,  similar  powers  should  be  extended 
to  all  urban  sanitary  authorities,  or,  at  least,  that  means  should  be  devised  for  clothing 
them  with  such  powers  on  application.  A  copy  of  these  provisions  is  appended  to  this  Appendix,  No.  1. 
Report. 

"  16.  (2.)  The  clauses  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  the  prevention 
of,  or  otherwise  dealing  with,  infectious  diseases  were,  generally,  of  a  different  character. 

"  17.  They  were,  to  a  less  extent,  supported  by  precedent,  were  viewed  with  disfavour, 
or  with  hesitating  approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  report  on  the  several 
Bills,  and  were  obviously,  in  many  cases,  premature,  as  the  powers  for  providing  hospital 
accommodation,  and  for  the  comjiilation  of  bye-laws  open  to  the  promoting  authorities 
under  various  Acts,  had  been  inadequately  availed  of.  borne  of  the  powers  sought  appeared 
excessive  and  objectionable,  others  in  conflict  with  the  general  law. 

"18.  Those  which  have  received  sanction  were,  accordingly,  few  in  number,  and  will  Appendix,  No.  2. 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

*'  19.  Of  the  powers  sought  under  this  general  head,  two  seem  to  require  particular 
mention  : 

"  (a.)  Powers  to  the  Corporation  to  close  schools,  and  to  exclude  scholars  from 
schools  during  the  prevalence  o^  infectious  disease.  These,  though  plausibly  urged, 
seemed  to  the  Ccwnmittee  objectionable  and  unnecessary  ;  first,  because  the  managers 
of  public  elementarv  schools  (which  form  the  vast  majority  of  day  schools  within 
urban  districts)  ought  to  be  held  exclusively  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
discretion  on  so  important  a  matter ;  and  secondly,  because  the  managers  have  been, 
in  fact,  quite  recently,  under  the  18th  Article  of  the  new  Code,  expressly  required 
by  the  Education  Department  (presumably  as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
grant)  to  conform  to  any  intimation  they  may  receive  from  the  Sanitary  Authority 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  such  closing  or  exclusion. 

"  {b.)  In  this  connection  allusion  should  be  made  to  certain  clauses  proposed  for 
the  regulation  and  limitation  of  the  labour  of  children  under  school  age  who  are 
employed  in  selling  or  hawking  newspapers,  &c.  in  the  streets.  The  clauses  are 
taken  from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  and  are  working  well  in  Glasgow. 
They  have,  thus,  the  sanction  of  a  public  Act  o£  Parliament  which  is  in  operation 
throughout  one  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  They  are  designed  to  correct  a  serious  evil, 
and  the  Committee  have  sanctioned  their  insertion,  with  one  important  modification. 

**  20.  A  copy  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Appendix,  No.  S. 

"II. — Police  Regulations,  &c. 

**21.  Many  applications  were  made  for  police  powers  in  excess  of  the  general  law  by 
the  promoters  oi  the  several  Bills  which  the  Committee  felt  themselves  unable  to  sanction, 
except  (as  in  the  Blackburn  case)  where  such  powers  were  already  in  force  within  the 
borough,  and  as  to  which  their  re-enactment  was  only  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of 
previous  Acts. 

"  22.  Clauses,  however,  dealing  with — 
•*(1.)  Street  music; 
"(2.)  Street  betting,  and 
"(3.)  The  sale  of  coal  in  small  quantities, 

were  approved  on  the  precedent  of  the  well  known  Metropolitan  Police  Acts,     Other      suiybridg^ 
precedents  are  stated  m  the  margin*  for  the  above,  and  for  the  following  provisions      Bradford, 
dealing  with-  ^;^;^ 

''  (4.)  Obstruction  to  footway  ;  f  t  Staiybridge, 

**  (5.)  The   defacing  of  corporation  public  notices,  or  injuring  corporate   pro-      Birkenh^d. 

perty  ;  ±  t  Leice«t«r, 

^       ^  ^  Oldham, 

"  (6.)  For  causing  annoyance  by  affixing  or  delivering  of  objectionable  advertise-      ^^^' 
"  (7.)  For  dealing  with  stray  dogs.  §  §  Birmingham,. 

Derby, 
HnddersAdd, 

226.  d  4  «  23.  These      w«>^»«»i^«- 
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"23.  These  were  proved  to  be  much  needed,  and  to  have  worked  well  elsewhere. 
The  Committee  also  sanctioned  the  exercise  of  a  bye-law  power  for  regulation  of  bicycles 
and  velocipedes,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  Act. 

"  24.  Copies  of  all  these  clauses  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix." 

'•*  Appendix,  No  1. 

"Notification  of  Disease. 

Notice  to  be  given  "  1.  In  order  to  secure  that  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Corporation  of  any  inmate  of 

of  persons  suffering    any  building  used  for  human  habitation  who  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the 
dbease"^^^'^^"^  following  provisions  shall  take  effect  (that  is  to  say)  :— 

'M.  If  any  such  inmate  be  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the  occupier  or  the 
person  having  the  charge  management  or  control  of  such  building  (or  if  such 
occupier  or  person  be  prevented  by  reason  of  such  disease  then  tne  person  in 
charge  of  such  inmate)  shall  so  soon  as  he  shall  become  aware  of  the  existence 
in  any  such  inmate  of  any  such  disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his  office ; 

"  2.  If  such  inmate  be  not  a  member  of  the  family  of  such  occupier  or  person  the 
head  of  the  family  (resident  in  such  building)  to  which  such  inmate  belongs  or 
if  there  be  no  such  head  or  if  such  head  be  prevented  by  illness  then  such  inmate 
(unless  prevented  by  reason  of  such  disease  or  of  youth)  shall  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  in  such  inmate  or  in  his  own  person  an  the  case  may  be 
of  such  disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  such  occupier  or  person; 

^'3.  The  Corporation    shall    provide    and    supply  gratuitously  to  every   registered 

medical  practitioner  resident  or  practising  in  the  Borough  who  shall  apply  for 

the  same  forms  for  the  certificate  or  declaration  to  be  made  by  such  medical 

.  practitioner  of  the  particulars  hereinafter  mentioned  in  relation  to  such  cases 

according  to  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act ; 

*'  4.  Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  such  inmate  shall  on 
becoming  aware  that  such  inmate  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  forth- 
with fill  up  sign  and  deliver  or  send  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his 
office  a  certificate  or  declaration  stating  according  to  the  form  so  prescribed  the 
name  of  such  inmate  the  situation  of  such  building  the  name  of  such  occupier  or 
person  and  the  nature  of  the  infectious  disease  from  which  in  the  opinion  of 
such  medical  practitioner  such  inmate  is  suffering; 

**  5.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  to  every  registered  medical  practitioner  who  shall  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  duly  make  and  give  any  such  certificate  or  declaration 
a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  such  certificate  or  declaration 
in  respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  private  practice  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling  for 
each  sucli  certificate  or  declaration  in  respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  practice 
as  a  medical  officer  to  any  public  body  or  institution ; 

^*  6.  And  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  every 
such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

"  2.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  on  the  report  of  the  Medical 
be  d^clared^o  be^'^  Officer  of  Health  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  order  that  any  infectious 
within  the  fore-  disease  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
going  provision.  infectious  disease  within  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

**  1.  Any  such  order  of  the  Corporation  may  be  permanent  or  temporary  only  and  if 
temporary  the  period  during  which  it  is  to  continue  in  force  shall  be  specified 
therein  and  the  Corporation  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  order  by  publishing 
the  same  by  advertisement  in  two  of  the  local  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
Borough  and  after  such  public  notice  has  been  given  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  so  long  as  the  order  continues  in  force  apply  to  the  disease  specified  therein 
in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  disease  were  an  infectious  disease 
specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act ; 

"  2.  The  production  of  the  newspapers  containing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  public  notice  of  the  order  has  been  so  given ; 

•*  3.  The  Corporation  shall  immediately  after  any  such  order  shall  have  been  made 
send  a  copy  thereof  to  each  registered  medical  practitioner  residing  in  the 
Borough  but  the  ommission  to  send  any  such  copy  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  such  order.'* 
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Cowkeepei's  and 
others  to  fui'Dish 
lists  of  customers  In 
certain  cases. 


Further  powers  in 
relation  to  disin- 
fectioa  of  premises. 


**  Appendix,  No.  2. 

"  Provisions  as  to  Dealing  with  Infectious  Disease. 

'^  1.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  corporation  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
or  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  in 
the  opinion  of  such  medical  officer  of  health  or  medical  practitioner  attributable  to  the 
milk  supplied  by  any  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  of  a  dairy  milkstore  or 
milkshop  the  corporation  may  require  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  to 
furnish  to  them  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  them  a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  his  customers  within  the  borouj^h  and  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of 
milk  or  occupier  shall  furnish  such  list  accordingly  and  the  corporation  shall  pay  to  him 
for  every  such  list  after  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every  twenty-five  names  contained 
therein  but  no  such  payment  shall  exceed  two  shillings  and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
or  knowingly  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  each  such  offence  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 

"  2.  Where  the  corporation  are  of  opinion  on  the  certificate  of  their  medical  officer 
of  health  or  of  any  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  of  any  house  or  part  thereof  and  of  any  articles  therein  likely  to  communicate 
any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  infection  would  tend  to  prevent  or  to  check  infectious 
disease  and  that  such  cleansing  and  disinfection  would  more  effectually  be  carried  out  by 
the  corporation  than  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  house  or  part  thereof  the  corpora- 
tion without  requiring  such  owner  or  occupier  to  carry  out  such  cleansing  and  disinfection 
as  aforesaid  may  if  they  think  fit  but  at  their  own  cost  themselves  cleanse  and  disinfect 
such  house  or  part  thereof  and  articles  and  may  for  that  purpose  remove  any  such  articles 
and  shall  make  compensation  to  such  owners  or  occupiers  for  all  property  or  articles  des- 
troyed or  injured  by  the  exercise  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  And  any  person  who 
shall  obstruct  any  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings, 

'*  3.  Every  person  who  shall  cease  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  in  pennlty  on  persons 
which  any  person  has  within  six  weeks  previously  been  suffering  from  any  infectious  ceasing  to  occupy 
disease  without  having  such  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  all  articles  therein  liable  houses  without  pre- 
to  retain  infection  dismfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  vwus^dLsinfectinn  or 
as  testified  by  a  certificate  signed  by  him  or  without  first  giving  to  the  owner  of  such  owner  oi*^mikiu 
house  room  or  part  of  a  house  notice  of  the  previous  existence  of  such  disease  and  every  false  answers, 
person  ceasing  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  who  on  being  questioned 
by  the  owner  thereof  or  by  any  person  negotiating  for  the  hire  of  such  house  room  or 
part  of  a  house  as  to  the  fact  of  there  having  within  six  weeks  previously  been  therein 
any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  knowingly  makes  a  false  answer  to  such 
question  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

*'  4.  No  person  shall  without  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the  registered  medical  officer 
the  medical  officer  of  health  or  of  a  registered  medical  man  retain  unburied  elsewhere  than 
in  a  mortuary  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  the  dead  body  of  any  person  who  has  died 
of  any  infectious  disease  and  any  person  offending  against  this  enactment  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exoeeding  ten  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 


Prohibiting  the 
retention  of  dead 
bodies  in  certain 
cases. 


Bodies  of  persons 
dying  in  hospital, 
&c.,  of  Infectious 
diseases  to  be  re- 
moved only  for 
burial. 


"  5.  If  any  person  shall  die  from  any  infectious  disease  in  any  hospital  or  place  o^ 
temporary  accommodation  provided  by  the  corporation  and  the  medical  officer  of  health 
certifies  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  desirable  in  ordqr  to  i)revent  the  risk  of  communicating 
any  infectious  disease  or  spreading  infection  that  the  dead  body  shall  not  be  removed  from 
such  hospital  or  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  being  forthwith  buried  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  remove  such  dead  body  from  such  hospital  or  place 
except  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose  and  when  the  dead  body  is  taken  out  of  such 
hospital  or  place  for  that  purpose  it  shall-  be  forthwith  carried  or  taken  directly  to  some 
cemetery  or  place  or  place  of  burial  and  shall  be  forthwith  there  buried  and  any  person 
wilfully  offending  against  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds. 

**  6.  When  the  dead   body  of  any  person   who   has   died  of  any   infectious   disease  Justices  may  in 
remains  unburied  elsewhere  than  in  a  mortuary  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  certain  cases  oraer 
death  without  the  sanction  of  the  medical  officer  of  death  or  of  a  registered  medical  jj^*^  bodies  to  be 
practitioner  or  is  retained  in  a  room  in  which  persons  live  or  sleep  or  where  the  dead       "®  * 
body  of  any  person  is  retained  in  any  house  or  building  so  as  to  endanger  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  such  house  or   building   or  of  any  adjoining  or  neighbouring  house  or 
building  and  there  shall  be  a  certificate  thereof  signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner  any  justice  may  order  the  body  to  be  removed  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation  to 
any  mortuary  provided  by  the  corporation  and  direct  the  same  to  be  buried  within  a  time 
to  be  limited  in  the  order  or  may  in  the  case  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  any 
infectious  disease  or  in  any  case  in  which  he  shall   consider  immediate  burial  necessary 
direct  such  body  to  be  so  buried  without  requiring  the  same  to  be  removed  to  a  mortuary 
and  unless  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  undertake  to  bury  and  do  bury  the 
body  within  the  time  limited  by  such  order  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to 
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bury  such  body  at  the  expense  of  the  p6or  rate  but  any  expense  so  incurred  may  be 

recovered  by  the  relieving  oflSoer  in  a  summary  manner  from  any  person  legally  liable 

to  pay  the  expense  of  such  burial     Any  person  obstructing  the  execution  of  an  order 

by  a  justice  under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 

Is. 

.  Any  person  who  hires  or  uses  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  for  the 
yance  of  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  any  infectious  disease  without 
)U8ly  notifying  to  the  owner  or  driver  of  such  public  conveyance  that  the  person 
I  corpse  is  or  is  Intended  to  be  so  conveyed  has  aied  from  infectious  disease  and  any 

•  or  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  which  has  been  used  for 
ying'the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  infectious  disease  who  shall  not 
liately  aftenvards  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  such  conveyance  shall  be  liable  to 
ilty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

,  The  Corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  temporary  shelter  or  house 
imodation  for  the  members  of  any  family  in  which  any  infectious  disease  has  appeared 
ho  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
ings  to  be  disinfected  and  shall  further  provide  or  contract  with  any  person  or 
IS  to  provide  nurses  for  attendance  upon  persons  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease 
I  the  borough  and  shall  be  enabled  to  charge  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  service  of  any 
provided  by  them." 

"  Appendix,  No.  3. 

"  Educational. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  unless 
3  obtained  a  certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write  and  of  a  knowledge  of  elemen- 
rithmetic  in  terms  of  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1876  be  employed 
r  casual  employment  within  the  city  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  from  the  first  day  of 
to  the  first  day  of  October  and  after  seven  o'clock  at  nignt  from  the  first  day  of 
>er  to  the  first  day  of  April. 

Casual  employment  shall  mean  employment  for  purposes  of  gain  in  streets  or  other 
in  vending  or  exposing  for  sale  any  article  whatsoever. 

Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  his  employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act 
)e  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

A  parent  of  a  child  who  employs  such  child  in  any  labour  exercised  by  way  of 
or  for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  who  permits  such  child  to  be  engaged  in  any  such 

*  on  its  own  behalf  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  toke  such  child 
is  employment. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  shall  be  enforced 
5  School  Board  of  the  city  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insjfectors  and 
spectors  acting  under  the  Acts  regulating  factories  workshops  and  mines  respectively 
)t  of  the  School  Board  to  enforce  the  observance  by  the  employers  of  children  of 
'ovisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  in  such  factories  work- 
and  mines  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  to  assist  the  said  inspectors 
lb-inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  information  and  otherwise." 

"  Appendix,  No.  4. 
"  Police  Regulations. 

Any  householder  personally  or  by  his  servant  or  by  any  constable  may  require  any 
musician  or  singer  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  such  house- 

and  every  person  who  shall  sound  or  play  upon  any  musical  instrument  or  sing  in 
reet  near  or  within  hearing  of  such  house  after  being  so  required  to  depart  shall  be 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

Any  three  or  more  persons  assembled  in  any  part  of  any  street  for  the  purpose  of 
g  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obstructing  the  street  and  each  of  such  persons  shall  be 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

Every  person  delivering  coal  not  exceeding  in  quantity  two  hundredweight  to 
le  purchaser  shall  carry  with  the  vehicle  employed  by  him  in  such  delivery  proper 
ifficient  weights  and  scales  or  some  efficient  instrument  whereby  the  purchaser  may 
lis  coals  weighed  and  the  coal  shall  on  the  request  of  the  purchaser  be  weighed 
ingly  by  the  person  delivering  the  same. 

ny  person  delivering  coal  as  aforesaid  and  not  provided  with  weights  and  scales  or 
istrument  for  weighing  or  not  weighing  the  coal  when  requested  by  the  purchaser 
lo  or  failing  to  give  just  weight  or  using  his  weights  and  scales  or  instrument  for 
ing  in  other  than  a  proper  state  to  weigh  accurately  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
such  offence  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 
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*'  4.  If  three  or  more  persons  shall  be  assembled  together  in  any  street  at  any  time  of  the  Penalty  on  persons 
day  or  night  [so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  foot  passengers  along  any  footway  of  obstructing  tootway. 
such  street  or]  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  insulting  or  annoying  foot  passengers  and 
if  any  of  such  persons  shall  not  comply  with  the  direction  or  request  of  any  constable  to 
move  away  so  as  to  leave  the  footway  clear  and  unobstructed  or  shall  assault  insult  or 
annoy  an>  foot  passenger  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  .  and  such 

persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  insulting 
or  annoying  foot  passengers  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  if  being  assembled  together 
any  one  or  more  of  them  shall  assault  insult  or  annoy  any  foot  passenger. 

"5.  If  any  person  destroys  pulls  down  injures  or  defaces  any  boards  or  conveniences  for  Penalty  on  polling 
the  reception  of  advertisements  or  any  advertisement  placard  or  bill  affixed  thereto  or  any  ^own  notice  boards, 
placard  or  notice  issued  and  put  up  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
notice  of  the  position  of  a  fire-plug  or  hydrant  or  any  board  provided  by  the  Corporation 
on  which  any  bye-law  or  part  of  a  bye-law  of  the  Corporation  is  painted  or  placed  he  shall 
for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

"  6.  If  any  person  affixes  to  any  house  building  wall  board  or  convenience  or  delivers  or 
exhibits  to  any  inhabitant  cr  passenger  in  or  near  to  any  street  any  bill  or  printed  or 
written  paper  (whether  enclosed  in  a  sealed  or  other  envelope  or  not)  of  an  obscene  or 
indecent  nature  or  referring  to  any  disease  of  a  loathsome  or  secret  kind  or  to  any  cure 
for  any  such  disease  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  before  whom  he  is  convicted  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

"  7.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  make  and  enforce  bye-laws  for  regulating  ^.ye-laws  as  to 
the  use  of  bicycles  in  hicrhways  in  the  borough  in  the  same  manner  as  a  county  authority  ^^^y^^^- 
may  by  virtue  of  ^The  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act  1878'  make  and 
enforce  bye-laws  for  that  purpose  in  highways  in  their  county  but  subject  to  the  like 
confirmation  as  is  required  by  that  Act     And  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section  '  bicycle ' 
shall  include  velocipede  and  other  similar  mechanical  contrivance.'* 

Question,  That  the  Draft  Report  be  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph^ — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  1  and  2,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3,  amended, — Amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  add  the 
following  words,  '*  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  Clauses  in 
such  Bills  deviating  from  the  general  law,  are  inserted  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  who  would  be  affected  by  such  enactments,  and  who  have  had 
no  adequate  means  of  making  themselves  heard  against  such  Clauses;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  generally  unaware  of  the  nature  or  effect  of  such  Clauses" — (Mr.  McLaren), — 
Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided : 

Aye,  1.  I  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  M*Laren.  j  Mr*  Hastings. 

I  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

I  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  7,  amended,  and  agreed  to* 

Paragraphs  8—11,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12  r^ad.— Amendment  proposed  in  the  first  line,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "Committee"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"  have  had  no  authority  to  call  evidence  against  the  Clauses,  and  have  relied  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  are  in  favour  of  sanctioning 
provisions  of  law  on  this  subject,  at  least  in  the  more  important  urban  sanitary  autho- 
rities " — (Mr.  M'Laren) — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  3.  Noe,  1. 


Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 


Paragraph  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McLaren. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock. 
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Friday,  9th  June  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 

•.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

•.  M'Laren.  |  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney. 

JPORT  further  considered. 
13,  amended,  and  aqreed  to. 
\  14 — 15,  agreed  to. 
16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

17 — 18,  agreed  to^ 

19 — 24,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

V  paragraphs  brought  up,  and  added  to  the  proposed  Report. 

igreed  to. 

That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  this  Committee  to  the 
;,  and  agreed  to. 

0  Report. 

Dundee  Police  Bill. 

ther  considered. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Half-past  Three  o'clock. 


Monday,  I2th  June  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  ScLATER-BoOTH  in  the  Chair. 


.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  I  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker. 

.  M'Lareu.  |  Sir  Gabriel  G^ldney. 


Dundee  Police  Bill. 

ther  considered. 
V  Clauses  added. 
That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  reported  to  the  House,"— put,  and  agreed  to. 

0  Report. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix,  No.  1. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  DISEASE. 


*^  Infectious  disease  '*  means  and  includes  small-pox,  cholera^  typhus,  typhoid^  scarlet^ 
relapsing,  continued  and  puerperal  fever,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  and  such  other  disease 
as  the  Corporation  under  the  provisions  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may  from  time 
to  time  declare  to  be  iiifectious. 


1.  In  order  to  secure  that  due  notice  be  given  to  the  Corporation  of  any  inmate  of  Notice  to  be  given 
any  building  used  for  human  habitation  who  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the  of  persons  suffering 
following  provisions  shall  take  effect  (that  is  to  say) :—  ^r^™  infectious 

1.  If  any  such  inmate  be  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  the  occupier  or  the 

person  having  the  charge  mani^ement  or  control  of  such  building  (or  if  such 
occupier  or  person  be  preventedby  reason  of  such  disease  then  the  person  in 
charge  of  such  inmate)  shall  so  soon  as  he  shall  become  aware  of  the  existence  in 
any  such  inmate  of  any  such  disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  at  his  office  ; 

2.  If  such  inmate  be  liota  member  of  the  family  of  such  occupier  or  person  the  head 

of  the  family  (resident  in  such  building)  to  which  such  inmate  belongs  or  if 
there  be  no  such  head  or  if  such  head  be  prevented  by  illness  then  such  inmate 
(unless  prevented  by  reason  of  such  disease  or  of  youth)  shall  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  in  such  inmate  or  in  his  own  person  as  the  case  may  be 
of  such  disease  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  such  occupier  or  person ; 

3.  The  Corporation  shall  provide  and  supply  gratuitously  to  every  registered  medical 

practitioner  resident  or  practising  in  the  Borough  who  shall  apply  for  the  same 
iorms  for  the  certificate  or  declaration  to  be  made  by  such  meoical  practitioner 
of  the  particulars  hereinafter  mentioned  in  relation  to  such  cases  according  to 
the  form  set  forth  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act ; 

4.  Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  such  inmate  shall  on 

becoming  aware  that  such  inmate  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  forth- 
with fill  up  sign  and  deliver  or  send  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his 
office  a  certificate  or  declaration  stating  according  to  the  form  so  prescribed  the 
name  of  such  inmate  the  situation  of  such  building  the  name  of  such  occupier  or 
person  and  the  nature  of  the  infectious  disease  from  which  in  the  opinion  of 
such  medical  practitioner  such  inmate  is  suffering ; 

5.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  to  eveir  registered  medical  practitioner  who  shall  in 

pursuance  of  this  section  duly  make  and  give  any  such  certificate  or  declaration 
a  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  such  certificate  or  declaration 
in  respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  private  practice  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling 
for  each  such  certificate  or  declaration  in  respect  of  cases  occurring  in  his  practice 
as  a  medical  officer  to  any  public  body  or  institution ; 

6.  And  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  every 

such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

2.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  on  the  report  of  the  Medical  Other  diseases  may 
Officer  of  Health  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  order  that  any  infectious  ^^  ^eclared  to  be 
disease  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  r^fn^provision 
infectious  disease  within  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  »     «  P 

1.  Any  such  order  of  the  Corporation  may  be  permanent  or  temporary  only  and  if 

temporary  the  period  dunng  which  it  is  to  continue  in  force  shall  be  specified 
therein  and  the  Corporation  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  order  bv  publishing 
the  same  by  Advertisement  in  two  of  tne  local  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
Borough  and  after  such  public  notice  has  been  given  the  provisions  of  uiis  Act 
shall  so  long  as  the  order  continues  in  force  apply  to  the  disease  specified  therein 
in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  disease  were  an  infectious  disease 
specifically  mentioned  in  this  Act ; 

2.  The  production  of  the  newspapers  containing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be 

conclusive  evidence  that  puohc  notice  of  the  order  nas  been  so  given; 

3.  The  Corporation  shall  iomiediately  after  any  such  order  shall  have  been  made 

send  a  copy  thereof  to  each  registered  medical  practitioner  residing  in  the 
B(N;ough  but  the  omission  to  send  any  such  copy  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
such  order. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PROVISIONS  AS  TO  DEALING  WITH  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 


Cowkeepers  and 
others  to  furnish 
lists  of  customers  in 
cei-tain  cases. 


Further  powers  in 
relation  to  disin- 
fection of  premises. 


Penalty  on  persons 
ceasing  to  occupy 
houses  without  pre- 
vious disinfection  or 
giving  notice  to 
owner  or  making 
false  answers. 


Frohihiting  the 
retention  of  dead 
bodies  in  certain 
cases. 


Bodies  of  persoQs 
dying  in  hospital 
&c,  of  infectious 
diseases  to  be  re- 
moved only  for 
burial. 


Justices  may  in 
certain  cases  order 
dead  bodies  to  be 
buried. 


1.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  corporation  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
or  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  in 
the  opinion  of  such  medical  officer  of  health  or  medical  practitioner  attributable  to  the 
milk  supplied  by  any  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  of  a  dairy  milkstore  or 
milkshop  the  corporation  may  require  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of  milk  or  occupier  to 
furnish  to  them  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  them  a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  his  customers  within  the  borough  and  such  cowkeeper  purveyor  of 
milk  or  occupier  shall  furnish  such  list  accordingly  and  the  corporation  shall  pay  to  him 
for  every  such  list  after  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every  twenty-five  names  contained 
therein  but  no  such  payment  shall  exceed  two  shillings  and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
or  knowingly  offend  against  this  enactment  shall  for  each  such  offence  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 

2.  Where  the  corporation  are  of  opinion  on  the  certificate  of  their  medical  officer 
of  health  or  of  any  other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  the  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  of  any  house  or  part  thereof  and  of  any  articles  therein  likely  to  communicate 
any  infectious  disease  or  to  retain  infection  would  tend  to  prevent  or  to  check  infectious 
disease  and  that  such  cleansing  and  disinfection  would  more  effectually  be  carried  out  by 
the  corporation  than  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  house  or  part  thereof  the  corpora- 
tion without  requiring  such  owner  or  occupier  to  carry  out  such  cleansing  and  disinfection 
as  aforesidd  may  if  they  think  fit  but  at  their  own  cost  themselves  cleanse  and  disinfect 
such  house  or  part  thereof  and  articles  and  may  for  that  purpose  remove  any  such  articles 
and  shall  make  compensation  to  such  owners  or  occupiers  for  all  property  or  articles  des« 
troyed  or  injured  by  the  exercise  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  And  uny  person  who 
shall  obstruct  any  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  to  a  daify^  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  cease  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  in 
which  any  person  has  within  six  weeks  previously  been  suffering  from  any  infectious 
disease  without  having  such  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  all  articles  therein  liable 
to  retain  infection  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner 
as  testified  by  a  certificate  signed  by  him  or  without  first  giving  to  the  owner  of  such 
house  room  or  part  of  a  house  notice  of  the  previous  existence  of  such  disease  and  every 
person  ceasing  to  occupy  any  house  room  or  part  of  a  house  and  who  on  being  questioned 
by  the  owner  thereof  or  by  any  person  negotiating  for  the  hire  of  such  house  room  or 
part  of  a  house  as  to  the  fact  of  there  having  witnin  six  weeks  previously  been  therein 
any  person  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  knowingly  makes  a  false  answer  to  such 
question  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

4«  No  person  shall  without  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the  registered  medical  officer 
the  medical  officer  of  health  or  of  a  registered  medical  man  retain  unburied  elsewhere  than 
in  a  mortuary  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  the  dead  body  of  any  person  who  has  died 
of  any  infectious  disease  and  any  person  offending  against  this  enactment  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

5.  If  any  person  shall  die  from  any  infectious  disease  in  any  hospital  or  place  of 
temporary  accommodation  provided  by  the  corporation  and  the  medical  officer  of  health 
certifies  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  communicating 
any  infectious  disease  or  spreading  infection  that  the  dead  bodv  shall  not  be  removed  from 
such  hospital  or  place  except  for  the  purpose  of  being  forthwith  buried  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  remove  such  dead  body  from  such  hospital  or  place 
except  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose  and  when  the  dead  body  is  taken  out  of  such 
hospital  or  place  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  forthwith  carried  or  taken  directly  to  some 
cemetery  or  place  or  place  of  burial  and  shall  be  forthwith  there  buried  and  any  person 
wilfully  offending  against  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeeding  fifty 
pounds. 

6.  .Where  the  dead  body  of  any  person  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease 
remains  unburied  elsewhere  than  in  a  mortuary  for  more  than  forty-ei^ht  hours  after 
death  without  the  sanction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  of  a  registered  medical 
practitioner  or  is  retained  in  a  room  in  which  persons  live  or  sleep  or  where  the  dead 
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body  of  any  person  is  retidned  in  any  house  or  building  so  as  to  endanger  the  health  cf 
the  inmates  of  such  house  or  building  or  of  any  adjoining  or  neighbouring  house  or 
building  and  there  shall  be  a  certificate  thereof  signed  by  a  legaUy  qualified  medical 
practitioner  any  justice  may  order  the  body  to  be  removed  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation  to 
any  mortuary  provided  by  the  corporation  and  direct  the  same  to  be  buried  within  a  time 
to  be  limited  in  the  order  or  may  in  the  case  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  any 
infectious  disease  or  in  any  case  in  which  he  shall  consider  immediate  burial  necessary 
direct  such  body  to  be  so  buried  without  requiring  the  same  to  be  removed  to  a  mortuary 
and  unless  the  mends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  undertake  to  bury  and  do  bury  the 
body  within  the  time  limited  by  such  order  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relieving  oflBicer  to 
bury  such  body  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate  but  any  expense  so  incurred  may  be 
recovered  by  the  relieving  oflScer  in  a  summary  manner  from  any  person  legally  liable  to 
pay  the  expense  of  such  burial  Any  person  obstructing  the  execution  oi  an  order 
made  by  a  justice  under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds. 

7.  Any  person  who  hires  or  uses  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  for  the  Corpses  not  to  be 
conveyance  of  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  any  infectious  disease  without  carried  in  public 
previously  notifying  to  the  owner  or  driver  of  such  public  conveyance  that  the  person  conveyances, 
whose  corpse  is  or  is  intended  to  be  so  conveyed  has  died  from  infectious  disease  and  any 

owner  or  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  other  than  a  hearse  which  has  been  used  for  con- 
veying the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  infectious  disease  who  shall  not  imme- 
diately afterwards  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  such  conveyance  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

8.  The  corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  temporary  shelter  or  house  accom- 
modation for  the  members  of  any  family  in  which  any  infectious  disease  has  appeared  and 
who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  dwellings  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  dwell- 
ings to  be  disinfected  and  shall  further  provide  or  contract  with  any  person  or  persons  to 
provide  nurses  for  attendance  upon  persons  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease  within 
the  borough  and  shall  be  enabled  to  charge  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  service  of  any  nurse 
provided  by  them. 


Appendix,  No.  3. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  unless  Bestriction  on  casual 
he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write  and  of  a  knowledge  of  elemen-  employment  of 
tary  arithmetic  in  terms  of  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1876  be  employed  children. 

in  any  casual  employment  within  the  city  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  from  the  first  day  of 
April  to  the  first  day  of  October  and  after  seven  o'clock  at  night  from  the  first  day  of 
October  to  the  first  day  of  April. 

2.  Casual  employment  shall  mean  employment  for  purposes  of  gain  in  streets  or  other  Definition  of  term 
places  in  vending  or  exposing  for  sale  any  article  whatsoever.  «  casual  employ- 
ment." 

3.  Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  his  employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act  Penalty  for  employ- 
shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceedinfic  forty  shillin&cs.  in?  a  child  in  opn- 

'^  r  /  ^         J  &  traventionof  Act. 

4.  A  parent  of  a  child  who  employs  such  child  in  any  labour  exercised  by  way  of  Definition  of  em- 
trade  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  who  permits  such  child  to  be  engaged  in  aQy  such  ployment  in  case  of 
labour  on  its  own  behalf  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  take  such  child  parent. 

into  his  employtnent. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  shall  be  enforced  Enforcement  of  Act 
by  the  School  Board  of  the  city  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  and  by  School  Board  or 
sub-inspectors  acting  under  the  Acts  regulating  factories  workshops  and  mines  respectively  ^^  inspectors  of 
and  not  of  the  School  Board  to  enforce  the  observance  by  the  employers  of  children  of  ^^*^"®*  *^^* 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  in  such  factories  work- 
shops and  mines  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  to  assist  the  said  inspectors 
and  sub-inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  information  and  otherwise. 
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Appendix^  No.  4. 


Street  musicians  to 
depart  when  re- 
quired to  do  so. 


Prohibition  of  per- 
sons assembling  in 
streets  for  purpose 
of  betting. 

Control  of  coal 
dealers. 


Penalty  on  persons 
obstructing  footway. 


Penclty  on  pulliufl 
down  notice  hoard 


Proliibition  of 
obscene  bills,  &c. 


Bye-laws  as  to 
bicycles. 


^^' 


POLICE    REGULATIONS. 


L  Any  householder  personally  or  by  his  servant  or  by  any  constable  may  require  any 
street  musician  or  singer  to  depart  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  such  house- 
holder and  everj  person  who  shall  sound  or  play  upon  anj  musical  instrument  or  sin^  in 
any  street  near  or  within  hearing  of  such  house  after  being  so  required  to  depart  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

2.  Any  three  or  more  persons  assembled  in  any  part  of  any  street  for  the  purpose  of 
betting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obstructing  the  street  and  each  of  such  persons  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

3.  Every  person  delivering  coal  not  exceeding  in  quantity  two  hundredweight  to 
any  one  purchaser  shall  carry  with  the  vehicle  employed  by  him  in  such  delivery  proper 
and  sufficient  weights  and  scales  or  some  efficient  instrument  whereby  the  purchaser  may 
have  his  coals  weighed  and  the  coal  shall  on  the  request  of  the  purchaser  'be  weighed 
accordingly  by  the  person  delivering  the  same. 

Any  person  delivering  coal  as  aforesaid  and  not  provided  with  weights  and  scales  or 
any  instrument  for  weighing  or  not  weighing  the  coal  when  requested  by  the  purchaser 
so  to  do  or  failing  to  give  just  weight  or  ueing  his  weights  and  scales  or  instrument  for 
weighing  in  other  than  a  proper  state  to  weigh  accurately  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
every  such  offence  not  exceeding  forty  shillings 

4.  If  three  or  more  persons  shall  be  assembled  together  in  any  street  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  insulting  or  annoying  foot  passengers  and 
if  any  of  such  persons  shall  not  comply  with  the  direction  or  request  of  any  constable  to 
move  away  so  as  to  leave  the  footway  clear  and  unobstructed  or  shall  assault  insult  or 
annoy  any  foot  passenger  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

6.  If  any  person  destroys  pulls  down  injures  or  defaces  any  boards  or  conveniences  for 
the  reception  of  advertisements  or  any  advertisement  placard  or  bill  affixed  thereto  or  any 
placard  or  notice  issued  and  put  up  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
notice  of  the  position  of  a  fire-plug  or  hydrant  or  any  board  provided  by  the  Corporation 
on  which  any  bye-law  or  part  of  a  bye-law  of  the  Corporation  is  painted  or  placed  he  shall 
for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

6.  If  any  person  affixes  to  any  house  building  wall  board  or  convenience  or  delivers  or 
exhibits  to  any  inhabitant  or  passenger  in  or  near  to  any  street  any  bill  or  printed  or 
written  paper  (whether  enclosed  in  a  sealed  or  other  envelope  or  not)  of  an  obscene  x>r 
indecent  nature  or  referring  to  any  disease  of  a  loathsome  or  secret  kind  or  to  any  cure 
for  any  such  disease  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  before  whom  he  is  convicted  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

7.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to  time  make  and  enforce  bye-laws  for  regulating 
the  use  of  bicycles  in  highways  in  the  borough  in  the  same  manner  as  a  county  authority 
mav  by  virtue  of  "  The.  Iligh ways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment^  Act,  1878  "  make  and 
emoTce  bye-laws  for  that  purpose  in  highways  in  their  county  but  subject  to  the  like 
confirmation  as  is  required  by  that  Act  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section  "  bicycle  *' 
shall  include  velocepede  and  other  similar  mechanical  contrivance. 
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REPORT 


FBOM   THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


ON 


POST  OFFICE  (ANNUITIES  AND 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  POLICIES); 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 

MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE, 

AND    APPENDIX. 


Ordered^  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  PrinUdy 
2S  March  \%^2. 
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ieredf — [8^A  February  1882J  :^That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
le  operation  of  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43^  which  authorises  the  Post  Office  to 
Annuities^  and  to  issue  Policies  of  Life  Assurance. 


nmittee  nominated— [2  U/  February  1882]— of — 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

Lord  Lymington. 

Mr.  Storer. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 

Mr.  Charles  Boss. 

Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  Loder. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Fawcett 

Mr.  Duff. 


iered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  Papers,  and  Records. 


That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


lEPORT p.    iii 

^KOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.   ix 

IINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     1 

lPPENDIX    •       .       •    ' p.  75 
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E    E    P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43,  whicli  authorises  the  Post  Office  to  grant 
Annuities,  and  issue  Policies  of  Life  Assurance  ; Have  con- 
sidered the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
REPORT:— 

It  has  been  shown  by  evidence  laid  before  your  Committee  that  the  busi- 
ness which  the  Post  OflBice  was  authorised  to  transact  by  the  above-named  Act, 
in  granting  Annuities  and  issuing  Policies  of  Life  Insurance,  has  failed  in  at- 
tracting anything  more  than  a  trifling  amount  of  support.  During  the  17  years 
the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  the  number  of  Life  Policies  issued  has  been  6,524, 
and  the  number  of  Annuity  Contracts  granted  has  been  12,435.  Taking  the 
latest  returns,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  December  last  the  number  of  existing 
life  Policies  was  4,557,  and  the  number  of  existing  Annuity  Contracts  was 
8,962. 

The  average  annual  number  of  Annuities  granted  in  the  first  three  years 
after  the  passing  ot  the  Act  was  236,  and  the  average  annual  number  in  the 
three  years  ended  31st  December  last  was  989  ;  and  although  it  thus  appears 
that  this  business  has  been  an  increasing  one,  it  has  as  yet  only  been  developed 
to  a  trifling  extent. 

With  regard  to  Life  Insurance,  the  amount  of  business  has  actually  been 
dechning ;  for  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  Act  came  into  operation, 
the  average  annual  number  of  Policies  issued  was  510;  whereas  the  average 
annual  number  during  the  three  years  ended  31st  December  last,  has  fallen 
to  261. 

The  total  number  of  Life  Insurance  Policies  issued  was  6,524,  of  which  no 
less  than  4,17 1  were  for  the  maximum  amount  which  the  Post  Office  is  allowed 
to  insure,  viz.,  100  /. ;  only  600  policies  were  issued  for  the  minimum  amount, 
viz.,  20  /.,  and  the  average  amount  for  which  the  entire  policies  were  issued 
was  about  79/. 

On  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  comparative  failure,  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  that  they  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 

L  The  absence  of  personal  solicitation  and  collection,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  visit  being  made  to  post  offices  to  pay  the  premiums  in  fixed  sums 
and  on  specified  dates. 

IL  The  limited  number  of  insurance  and  annuity  post  offices,  and  the 
early  hours  at  which  they  are  closed  for  the  transaction  of  such  business. 

III.  The  limitation  of  the  amounts  for  which  Life  Insurances  can  be 
effected,  and  Annuities  granted,  both  as  regards  the  maximum  and 
minimum. 

IV.  The  complicated  character  of  the  formalities  which  have  to  be  gone 
through  by  those  who  desire  to  effect  Life  Insurance  and  purchase 
Annuities. 

Your  Committee  have  carefully  considered  to  what  extent  the  existing  state 
of  things  can  be  improved,  and  although  prepared  to  aclcnowledge  that  it 
cannot  be  remedied  wholly,  yet  they  think  that  much  can  be  done  to  largely 
develope  the  business  by  increased  faciUties,  and  by  introducing  greMier 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  which  would  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  public. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  four  causes  above  enumerated  which  have 
prevented  the  development  of  the  business,  your  Committee  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  Post  Office  to  employ  agents 
either  for  soliciting  business  or  for  a  house  to  house  collection  of  premiums. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  letter  carriers  might  be  employed  in  this  way,  but 
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your  Committee  think  that  this  would  be  undesirable,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  neglect  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  primaSrily  appointed, 
viz.,  the  delivery  of  letters.  A  suggestion  has  also  been  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  agents  not  at  present  connected  with  the  Post  Office.  To  this  propo^ 
there  is  the  objection  that  it  would  materially  add  to  the  expense.  Your 
Committee,  moreover,  think  that  it  would  scarcely  be  expedient  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  obtain  bnsiness  through  personal  canvassing ;  such  solicita- 
tion should  be  left  to  voluntary  rather  than  to  Government  agency. 

There  is  the  further  objection  that  the  public  might  be  misled  by  the 
statements  of  canvassing  officials.  These  officers  would  have  to  be  paid  either 
by  salary  or  by  commission  on  the  insurances  effected  by  them.  If  they  were 
paid  by  salary  the  expense  would  be  heavy,  and  the  return  doubtful.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  paid  by  commission,  it  would  be  their  object  to  obtain 
as  much  business  for  the  Post  Office  as  possible,  and  the  Government  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  statements  made  by  their  canvassing  agents  as  to  the 
advantages  of  Government  Life  Insurance.  As  these  statements  might  occasion- 
ally be  highly  coloured,  great  embarrassment  would  ensue. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
suggested  and  explained  to  them  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin,  the  Principal  Bookkeeper 
in  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General's  Office  of  the  General  Post  Office,  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  absence  of  personal  canvassing  and  house 
to  house  collection  of  premiums  would  be  obviated.  It  is  proposed  by  this  plan  to 
connect  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  so  that  deposits  in  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  any  part  of 
such  deposits  might,  on  the  request  of  the  depositor,  be  appUed  to  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  Lite  Insurances  and  Annuities,  whether  such  deposits  have  been 
made  specially  for  the  purpose  or  otherwise.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrange* 
ment  would  lead  to  very  considerable  economy,  and  would  materially 
simplify  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business 
of  the  Post  Office.  Instead  of  its  being  necessary,  as  it  now  is,  to  go  to  a  par- 
ticular Post  Office  each  time  a  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or  annual  payment 
falls  due,  nothing  further  would  be  required  of  the  depositor  than  the  signing  of  a 
written  order,  that  a  portion  of  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  should  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  premiums  as  they  fall  due ;  the  order  once  given  would 
continue  in  operation  so  long  as  there  were  any  de[)osits  from  which  the 
premiums  could  be  paid,  and  the  person  who  gave  the  order  would  be  sub- 
ject to  no  further  trouble.  In  the  event  of  the  deposit  account  being 
exhausted,  care  would,  of  course,  be  taken  to  give  the  depositor  ample 
notice  of  the  fact.  The  order  given  to  devote  Savings  Bank  deposits  to 
the  payment  of  premiums  might  apply  also  to  a  similar  use  of  the  interest 
on  a  Savings  Bank  deposit  or  the  dividends  accruing  on  Government 
Stock  purchased  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Thus,  a  person 
who  has  any  sum,  say  50/.  or  100/.,  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  or  invested  in  Government  Stocks,  might,  by  a  simple  order  once 
given,  have  the  interest  on  the  sum  devoted  to  secure  for  him  a  policy 
of  life  insurance  or  a  deferred  annuity.  In  view  of  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  combining  the  Post  Office  Insurance  and 
Annuity  business  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  the  plan  should  be  brought  into  operation  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  appears  that  other  advantages  besides  those  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  would  result  from  its  adoption. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  evidence  given  before  your  Committee,  that  at  the 
present  time  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  can  be  transacted  at  only  about 
2,000  post  offices ;  and  as  there  are  more  than  6,700  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
and  the  number  is  each  year  steadily  increasing,  it  would  follow  that,  by  con- 
necting the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
the  number  of  offices  at  which  this  particular  class  of  business  could  be  carried 
on  would  be  more  than  trebled.  In  this  way  an  important  step  would  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  second  of  the  four  causes  above  enmnerated,  which  have  retarded 
the  development  of  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  of  the  Post  Office.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of 
2,734,000  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  400,000  a-year.  Steps  could  be  taken  to 
give  in  each  depositor's  book  a  short  and  clear  description  of  the  manner  in 
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which  life  Insurance  and  Annuities,  or  old-age  pay,  can  he  obtained  through 
the  Post  OflSce  Savings  Banks.  In  this  way  every  one  of  the  2,734,000 
depositors  can  easily  he  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  the  new 
facilities  ahout  to  be  afforded. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  many 
Post  Offices  at  which  Savings  Bank  and  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  is 
transacted,  are  closed  at  as  early  an  hour  as  four  o'clock.  In  order  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  industrial  classes  and  others  who  might  find  it  inconvenient 
to  attend  a  post  office  until  they  leave  work,  your  Committee  consider  it  very 
desirable  that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  should  be  kept  open  to  as  late  an 
hour  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

Your  Committee  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  important  question 
involved  in  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  the  Annuities  and 
Policies  of  Insurance  allowed  to  be  granted  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  Act 
now  in  operation,  which  provides  that  the  Post  Office  shall  not  issue  a  Policy  of 
Life  Insurance  for  a  sum  less  than  20  /.  or  exceeding  100/ ,  and  that  no  Annuity 
shall  be  granted  for  less  than  4  /.  or  for  more  than  50  /.  Your  Committee  con- 
sider that,  for  the  following  reasons,  it  will  be  expedient  that  with  regard  to  both 
Policies  of  Insurance  and  Annuity  Contracts,  the  existing  minimum  limits  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  authorised  to  grant  Life  Policies 
and  Annuities  for  the  smallest  amounts  which  may  be  found  practicable. 

It  appears  that  in  very  many  instances  the  working  classes  desire 
to  insure  for  a  sum  considerably  less  than  20/.  It  is  shown  from  the 
class  of  insurance  business  which  is  done  by  many  of  the  large  Friendly 
and  Industrial  Societies,  where  the  average  amount  of  the  policies  issued  is 
only  about  8  /.,  that  -great  numbers  of  people  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  provision  which  would  include  the  funeral  and  other  expenses  in 
the  event  of  their  ovm  death  or  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  their  family. 

Your  Committee  also  think  that  great  advantage  would  result  from 
abolishing  the  present  minimum  limit  of  the  Annuities  which  are  allowed  to  be 
granted.  They  attribute  special  importance  to  encouraging  in  every  possible 
way  the  habit  of  making  some  provision  for  old  age.  Although  it  may 
be  thought  that  few  people  would  desire  to  purchase  an  Annuity  for  less  than 
4  /.,  yet  it  appears  that  by  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for  connecting  the 
Insurance  and  Annuity  business  witli  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  enabling  them  to  do  so  if  they  desired  it.  It  would  be 
possible  by  the  deposit  of  a  small  sum,  or  by  using  the  interest  on  savings  bank 
deposits,  to  secure  a  Deferred  Annuity,  or  adopting  a  more  popular  phrase — 
"old-age  pay,"  to  commence  at  a  fixed  period  of,  say,  60  years  of  age.  Thus  a 
person  aged  30,  who  had  20  /.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  might,  by  de- 
voting the  interest  on  that  sum,  secure  about  3  /.  10«.  a  year  to  commence  to 
be  paid  to  him  when  he  reached  the  age  of  60,  without  diminishing  the  amount 
of  his  deposit.  Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  advantages  that 
would  result  by  the  purchase  in  early  life  of  such  deferred  annuities,  by  the 
means  of  a  single  payment  or  by  a  series  of  payments.  Your  Committee  consider 
it  highly  desirable  that  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  this 
particular  form  of  thrift. 

By  the  plan,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Post  Office,  of 
receiving  shilUng  deposits  in  the  form  of  postage  stamps,  it  would  be  possible 
to  devote  these  stamp  forms  to  the  payment  of  the  premiums  on  an  annuity  or 
on  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  thus  savings  made  penny  by  penny  nxight  be  used 
to  effect  an  insurance  or  to  secure  provision  for  old  age. 

In  recommending  that  the  present  restriction  upon  the  minimum  amounts 
of  Insurance  and  Annuities  should  be  abolished,  and  thai  the  Post  Office 
should  be  authorised  to  grant  policies  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  the 
smallest  amounts  that  may  be  found  practicable,  your  Committee  would  attach 
much  importance  to  every  possible  facility  being  given  to  induce  people  to 
take  the  first  step  in  commencing  such  a  prudent  provision  for  the  future.  If 
a  person  has  once  commenced  to  set  aside  the  smallest  sum,  even  a  few  pence 
a  week,  to  insure  his  life  or  make  a  provision  for  old  age,  he  will,  as  experience 
has  shown,  be  stimulated  thereby  not  only  to  continue  in  such  a  course  but  to 
increase  the  amount  devoted  to  this  purpose,  if  his  means  admit  of  his 
doing  so. 

With  regard  to  the  present  maximum  amount  of  the  policies  of  insurance 
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allowed  to  be  issued  being  fixed  at  lOOL,  and  of  annuities  at  50/.,  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  ia  each  case  the  amount  should  be  increased  to 
200/.  If  the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  insured  were  kept  at  its  present 
limit  of  100 1,  a  depositor  aged  30,  who  had  150  /.  or  200  /.  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  who  wished  to  devote  the  interest  to  effect  a  policy  of 
insurance^  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  because  the  amount  which  the  interest  on 
that  sum  would  insure  would  exceed  100/.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked  that 
by  existing  Acts,  Friendly  Societies  are  allowed  to  issue  policies  for  amounts 
up  to  200 /.  And  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies,  which  reported 
in  1874,  recommended  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  allowed  to  issue  policies 
for  as  large  an  amount  as  Friendly  Societies. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  raising  the  present  limit 
for  annuities  from  50/.  to  200/.,  it  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration  that 
a  person  aged  30,  who  had  150  /.  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and 
300/.  invested  tlirough  the  Post  Office  in  Government  Stock,  might,  by  devoting 
the  interest  on  these  sums  to  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  be  able  to 
secure  at  the  age  <>f  60  about  90  /.  a  year,  and  if,  when  attaining  the  age  of  60, 
he  might  wish  to  add  to  his  annuity  by  devoting  his  savings  bank  deposit  of 
150/.  and  his  investment  in  Government  Stock  of  300/.  to  the  ptirchase  of  an 
immediate  annuity,  he  would  obtain  about  42  /.,  making  his  total  annuity  to 
the  end  of  his  life  132/. 

In  considering  the  last  of  the  four  causes,  before  enumerated,  which  have 
retarded  the  development  of  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  of  the  Post 
Office,  your  C!ommittee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  formali- 
ties which  have  to  be  gone  through  by  a  person  wishing  to  insure  his  lite,  or  to 
purchase  an  annuity,  are  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  might  with  great 
advantage  be  considerably  simplified.  Many  of  these  can  be  remedied  by  the 
Post  Office,  whose  officers  have  given  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  deiding 
with  them. 

If  the  proposal  is  carried  out  of  allowing  policies  of  insurance  for  very  small 
amounts  to  be  issued,  it  is  possible  that  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  involved 
in  obtaininji  a  medical  certificate  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  such  a  class  of  business.  If  a  man  wishes  to  insure  for  a  small  sum,  say  5  l^ 
he  might  think  it  hardly  worth  his  while  to  go  through  the  worry  of  a 
medicsd  examination.  A  medical  certificate,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
any  practical  value,  ought  to  be  based  upon  a  thorough  medical  examination, 
and  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  examination  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
the  amount  to  be  insured,  The  examination,  moreover,  if  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  should  be  undertaken  by  a  competent  medical  man,  who  ought  to 
receive  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  time  and  labour,  and  the  amount  which 
would  have  thus  to  be  expended  might  materially  add  to  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting an  insurance  business  for  small  amounts. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  that  in  the  event  of  the  medical 
certificate  being  (j^pensed  with  for  insurances  for  small  amounts,  certain  safe- 
guards might  be  adopted  which  would  adequately  protect  the  Post  Office  against 
any  risk  of  loss.  Thus  it  has  been  proposed  that  in  the  case  of  an  insurance 
being  eflFected  without  a  medical  certificate,  only  a  part  of  the  amount  of  the 
policy  should  be  paid  if  the  insurant  died  within  a  certain  period,  and  that  only 
one-half  of  his  first  premium  should  be  returned  if  he  died  before  the  second  pre- 
mium became  due.  The  precise  character,  however,  of  these  conditions  would 
depend  upon  actuarial  calculations  to  be  made  hereafter.  Your  Committee,  how- 
ever, are  not  prepared  on  the  data  before  them,  to  recommend  that  the  medical 
examination  should  be  dispensed  with.  'But  if  the  Post  Office  should  think  it 
desirable  to  grant  policies  below  25  /.  without  an  examination,  but  with  the  safe- 
guards just  enumerated,  your  Conmiittee  consider  that  it  should  be  done  only 
experimentally,  and  by  regulations  which  could  be  altered  at  any  time  if  neces- 
sary. Your  Committee  further  consider  that  in  any  case,  should  this  experiment 
be  tried,  an  option  should  be  ati'orded  to  those  who  were  willing  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  medical  certificate,  of  being  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  insurance 
immediately  the  policy  is  granted. 

The  Post  Office  is  not  authorised  to  insure  the  life  of  any  person  above 
the  age  of  60,  or  below  16  years  of  age.  Your  Committee  would  recommend 
that  the  maximum  age  be  increased  to  65.  As  regards  the  minimum  age,  it 
has  been  represented  that  in  the  case  of  those  small  insurances  which  are 
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chiefly  made  with  the  object  of  paying  funeral  and  medical  expanses,  and  pro- 
viding mourning,  the  motive  which  prompts  a  father  and  mother  to  insure 
their  own  Uves  must  make  them  equally  desirous  to  insure  the  lives  of  their 
children.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  insurance  of 
small  amounts,  say,  not  exceeding  5  /.,  should  be  permitted  in  the  case  of 
children  between  8  and  14  years,  and  that  the  age  when  the  life  of  a  person  can 
be  insured  for  the  full  amount  should  be  reduced  from  16  to  14.  In  recom- 
nunding  this  extension  of  insurance  to  children,  your  Committee  attribute 
much  importance  to  the  encouragement  which  may  thus  be  given  to  continue 
insurance  in  after  life. 

By  the  Act  16  &  1/  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  2,  it  is  provided  that  no  annuity 
granted  under  that  Act  shall  be  granted  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  per^'on  under 
the  age  of  10  years.  Your  Commrttee,  recognising  the  importance  of  encourag* 
ing  amongst  young  persons  the  habit  of  making  some  provision  for  the  future 
through  annuities,  would  recommend  that  the  limit  of  age  should  be  reduced 
to  five  years.  Annuity  tables  have  not  yet  been  prepared  to  show  the  pre- 
miums payable  by  chttdren  under  10  years  of  age,  but  it  is  estimated,  that 
if  a  child  at  five  years  of  age  commenced  saving  a  penny  a  week,  old  age 
pay  could  be  obtHined  of  about  5/.  a-year,  commencing  at  the  age  of  60. 

This  saving  of  a  penny  a  week  could  be  effected  by  means  of  the  stamp  slips 
now  in  use.  For  all  that  would  be  required  would  be  to  place  a  postage  stamp 
upon  one  of  these  slips  each  week,  and  send  the  slip  at  the  end  of  each  three 
months  to  the  nearest  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

It  appears  from  evidence  given  before  your  Committee  that  the  terms  on 
which  the  Post  Office  transacts  its  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  are  regulated 
by  tables  which  are  prepared  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  »ire 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  the  Comptroller,  and  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  the  Actuary,  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  were  examined,  and  stated  in 
their  evidence  that  when  the  valuation  for  the  quinquennial  period  terminating 
on  the  31st  December  1880,  was  made,  the  liabilities  on  the  Insurance  Account 
were  52,084/.,  and  the  assets  were  83,329/.  On  the  Deferred  Annuity  Account 
the  liabilities  were  96,000  /.,  and  the  assets  93,485  /.  It  consequently  appears 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  on  an  aggregate  liability  of  148,084  /.,  there  is  a 
profit  of  28,730  /.  Although  this  profit  is  considerable,  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  tables  have  been  fixed 
at  too  high  a  rate.  Your  Committee,  while  fully  recognising  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  State  incanying  on  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  against  any 
risk  of  loss,  at  the  same  time  consider  that  the  public  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  insuring  their  lives,  and  of  purchasing  annuities  on  the  lowest  terms 
that  are  compatible  with  sound  finance.  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  tables 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  case  of  insurance  and  annuities  of  smaller 
amounts  than  those  now  authorised,  your  Committee  consider  that  account 
may  be  fairly  taken  of  the  diminished  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  con- 
ducting the  business  when  it  has  be«n  connected  with  the  Savings  Bank  in  the 
manner  now  recommended.  If  it  should  be  subsequently  found  that  there  is  a 
considerable  mar«>in  of  profit  on  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  transacted 
by  the  Post  Office,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  desirable  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  thrift  if  those  who  insured  were  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  profits  realised.  Adopting  the  plan  which  is  now  in  operation  in  most  of 
the  Insurance  Societies,  this  participation  in  profit  might  take  the  form  either 
of  an  addition  being  made  to  the  amount  of  the  policy  of  insurance,  or  of  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid,  or  of  the  payment 
of  a  bonus. 

'Ihe  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  no 
premiums  are  returned  upon  the  surrender  of  a  policy  of  insurance  through 
the  Post  Office  until  it  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  period  may  be  reduced  to  two  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  premiums  which  are  charged  for  an  annuity  are 
considerably  higher  (about  10  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  than  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  while  the  insurance  rates  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  Your 
Committee  consider  it  important  that  the  attention  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners should  be  drawn  to  this  subject  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  additional  charge  which  is  made  for  an  annuity  in 
the  case  of  a  woman. 
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Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  insure  their  lives,  or  purchase 
annuities  or  old-age  pay,  in  small  amounts  by  means  of  single  payments,  so  as 
to  avoid  all  difficulties  or  trouble  as  regards  the  payment  of  renewal  premiums, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  insurants  or  annuitants  from  the  lisk  of  their 
policies  or  contracts  lapsing  through  default.  Thus,  a  person  aged  30,  by 
paying  a  single  premium  of  1 L,  might  purchase  a  life  insurance  policy  for 
2/.  5^.  4rf.,  payable  at  his  death. 

The  tables  of  rates  of  premiums  should  be  few  in  number,  and  should  be 
framed  so  as  to  show  the  initial  rate  at  each  age.  Persons  could  then,  by 
multiplying  the  rates,  ascertain  for  themselves  the  amount  of  premium  payable 
for  any  sura  within  the  limits  of  the  Act.  Thus  if  a  table  showed  that  a  person 
aged  30  could,  by  paying  2^.  lOrf.  a  year,  purchase  an  annuity  of  1/.,  com- 
mencing at  60  years  of  age,  a  person  wishing  to  secure  an  annuity  of  13/. 
a  year  would  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself  thai  such  an  annuity  would  cost 
him  U-  16*.  lOrf.  a  year.  Tables  might  also  be  prepared  under  which  premiums 
could  be  allowed  to  cease  at  a  given  age,  or  under  which  the  amount  of  in- 
surance could  be  paid  at  a  given  age. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  should  combine  with  its 
Insurance  and  Annuity  business  some  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  sick  pay. 
Although  your  Committee  fully  recognise  the  desirability  of  making  such  pro- 
vision, they  consider  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  this  class  of  business.  Among  the  many  objections  that  may  be  urged, 
it  would  appear  that  if  the  Government  provided  sick  pay,  they  would  be  with- 
out the  same  protection  from  imposition  which  exists  in  the  case  of  Friendly 
Societies,  where  the  individual  members  have  a  direct  interest  in  preventing 
their  funds  being  improperly  drawn  upon,  and  further  that  a  Government  depart- 
ment would  be  involved  in  constant  diifficulty  if  it  undertook  a  class  of  business 
which  could  not  be  managed  according  to  strictly  defined  rules. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  recommendations  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide,  by  legislation,  that,  in  future,  policies  of  insurance  and  annuities  may 
be  granted  for  any  amounts  not  exceeding  200/.;  that  the  minimum  limit  of 
age  for  insurances  and  annuities  should  l)e  reduced  to  eight  years  and  five 
respectively,  under  the  restrictions  previously  described,  and  the  maximum  age 
for  insurances  should  be  increased  to  65  ;  and  that  the  period  after  which  the 
premiums  on  a  surrendered  policy  should  be  returned  should  be  two  years  instead 
of  five.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  these  proposed  changes,  and  that 
a  provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  the  effect  that  any  sums  paid  into 
a  depositor's  account  in  the  Post  Office  ^avin^  Banks  for  the  purposes  of 
insurance  and  annuity  premiums  sbould  not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  paid  into  a  depositor's  accoimt  in  any 
one  year.  A  similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  under  which  transfers 
are  ujade  from  deposit  accounts  for  purchasing  Government  stock  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

Your  Committee  consider  it  the  more  important  to  pass  the  required 
Bill  with  the  least  possible  delay,  because  until  the  limit  for  insurances  and 
annuities,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  age  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
are  known,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  prepare  the  new  regulations  which  will 
be  nect  ssary  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme,  from  which  your  Committee  think 
great  advantages  would  result,  for  connecting  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business 
of  the  Post  Office  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 


H,  28  March  1882. 
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Friday,  24 ih  February  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  John  HoUond. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Fawcett. 
Mr.  Loder.    , 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Lord  Lymington. 


Tuesday,  2Sth  February  1882- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  .* 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Brand. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 
Lord  Lymington. 
Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  A.  Tumor  and  Mr.  J,  J.  Cardin  were  examined. 


Sir  John  Kennaway. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice* 

Mr.  John  HoUond. 

Mr.  Charles  Boss. 

Mr.  Loder. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  3rd  March  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Lord  Lymington. 

Mr.  Loder. 

Mr*  Charles  Boss. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 


Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Storer. 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Mr  •/.  J.  Cardin  was  re-called  and  further  examined. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  C.B.,  k.C.m.g.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Finlaison  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  7th  March  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Lord  LymingtoD. 
Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  George  Howell  was  examined. 


Mr.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Brand. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  John  HoUond. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  10th  March  1882. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

Lord  Lymington. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmanrice. 


Mr.  Brand. 
Mr.  Loder. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Duff. 


Mr.  M,  N.  AdleVy  and  Mr.  lletcher  'Norton  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  I4th  March  1882. 

members   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  John  Hollond. 
Mr.  Duff. 
Mr.  Brand. 


Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Mr.  Fletcher  Norton  and  Mr.  J. ./.  Cardin  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  half-past  Two  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2\st  March  1882. 


members  present  : 
Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Brand. 


Mr.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  John  Hollond. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Lord  Lymington. 


Rev.  W.  L.  BlackUy  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  28M  March  1882. 


HEMBEKS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Sclater- Booth. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 

Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Mr.  Charles  Ross. 

Mr.  Storet. 

Mr.  Loder. 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Lord  Lymington. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chair  man,  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows : 

^^  1.  It  has  been  8hown  by  evidence  laid  before  your  Committee  that  the  business 
which  the  Post  Office  was  authorised  to  transact  by  the  above-named  Act,  in  granting 
Annuities  and  issuing  Policies  of  Life  Insurance,  has  failed  in  attracting  anything  more 
than  a  trifling  amount  of  business.  During  the  17  years  the  Act  has  been  in  operation, 
the  number  of  Life  Policies  issued  has  been  6,524,  and  the  number  of  Annuity  Contracts 
granted  has  been  12,435.  Takin^the  latest  returns,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  December 
hist  the  number  of  existing  Life  Policies  was  4,557,  and  the  number  of  existing  Annuity 
Contracts  was  8,962. 

*'  2.  The  average  annual  number  of  Annuities  granted  in  the  first  three  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  was  103,  and  the  avera<j:e  annual  number  in  the  three  years  ended 
31st  December  last  was  989  ;  and  although  it  thus  appears  that  ihis  business  has  been  an 
increasing  one,  it  has  yet  only  been  developed  to  a  trifling  extent. 

*^  3.  With  regard  to  Life  Insurance,  the  amount  of  business  has  actually  been  decline 
ing ;  for  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  average  annual 
number  of  Policies  issued  was  510;  whereas  the  average  annual  number  during  the 
three  years  ended  31st  December  last,  has  fallen  to  261. 

^^  4.  The  total  number  of  Life  Insurance  Policies  issued  was  6,524,  of  which  no  less 
than  4,171  were  for  the  maximum  amount  which  the  Post  Office  is  allowed  to  insure,  viz., 
100  /. ;  the  average  amount  of  the  entire  policies  issued  being  about  79  /. 

"  5.  On  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  comparative  failure,  it  appears 
to  your  Committee  that  they  are  chiefly  as  follows : 

"  I.  The  absence  of  personal  solicitation  and  collection,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
visit  being  made  to  post  offices  to  pay  the  premiums  in  fixed  sums,  and  on  specified 
dates. 

"  II.  The  limited  number  of  assurance  and  annuity  post  offices,  and  the  early 
hours  at  which  they  are  closed  for  the  transaction  of  such  business. 

^^  fll.  The  restricted  amounts  for  which  Life  Insurances  can  be  effected  and 
Annuities  granted. 

"  IV.  The  cumbrous  character  of  the  formalities  which  have  to  be  gone  through 
by  those  who  desire  to  effect  Life  Insurance  and  purchase  Annuities. 

"  6.  Your  Committee  have  carefully  considered  to  what  extent  the  existing  state  of 
things  can  be  remedied,  and  although  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  cannot  be  remedied 
wholly,  yet  they  think  that  much  can  be  done  to  largely  develope  the  business  by  increased 
facilities,  and  by  introducing  greater  simplicity  of  arrangement,  which  would  make  it 
more  attractive  to  the  public. 

"  7.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  four  causes  above  enumerated  which  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  the  business,  your  Committee  have  co'me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  mexpedient  for  the  Post  Office  to  employ  agents  either  for  soliciting 
business  or  for  a  house  to  house  collection  of  premiums.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
letter  carriers  might  be  employed  in  this  way,  but  it  has  been  represented  that  this  would 
be  undesirable,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  the  neglect  of  the  work  for  which 
they  are  primarily  appointed,  viz.,  the  delivery  of  letters.  A  suggestion  has  also  been 
made  for  the  employment  of  agents  not  at  present  connected  with  the  Post  Office.  To 
this  proposal  there  is  the  objection  that  it  would  materially  add  to  the  expense.  Your 
Committee,  moreover,  think  that  it  would  scarcely  be  expedient  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  obtain  business  through  personal  canvassing ;  such  solicitation  should  be  left 
to  voluntary  rather  than  to  Government  agency. 
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"  8.  Yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
suggested  and  explained  to  them  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cardin,  the  Principal  Book-keeper,  Re- 
ceiver and  Accountant  GeneraPs  Office  of  the  General  Post  Office,  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  absence  of  personal  canvassing  and  house-to-house  collection  of 
premiums  would  be  obviated.  It  is  proposed  by  this  plan  to  connect  the  Insurance  and 
Annuity  business  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  so  that  deposits 
in  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  any  part  of  such  deposits  might,  on  the  request  of 
the  depositor,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  Life  Insurances  and  Annui- 
ties, whether  such  deposits  have  been  made  specially  for  the  purpose  or  otherwise.  It  is 
believed  that  the  arrangement  would  lead  to  very  considerable  economy,  and  would  mate- 
rially simplify  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  of 
the  Post  Office.  Instead  of  its  being  necessary,  as  it  now  is,  to  go  to  a  particular  Post 
Office  each  time  a  weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  or  annual  payment  falls  due,  nothing 
further*  would  be  required  than  the  signing  of  a  written  order  that  a  portion  of  the 
Savings  Bank  deposit  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  premiums  as  they  fall  due; 
the  order  once  given  would  continue  in  operation  so  long  as  there  were  any  deposits  from 
which  the  premiums  could  be  paid,  and  the  person  who  gave  the  order  would  be  subject 
to  no  further  trouble.  In  the  event  of  the  deposit  account  being  exhausted,  care  would, 
of  course,  be  taken  to  give  the  depositor  ample  notice  of  the  fact.  The  order  given  to 
devote  Savings  Bank  deposits  to  the  payment  of  premiums  might  apply  also  to  the  like 
use  of  the  interest  on  a  Savings  Bank  deposit  or  the  dividends  accruing  on  Government 
Stock  purchased  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Thus  a  person  who  has  any 
sum,  say  50  /.  or  100  /.,  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  or  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stocks,  might,  by  a  simple  order  once  given,  have  the  interest  on  the  sum  devoted  to 
secure  for  him  a  policy  of  life  insurance  or  a  deferred  annuity.  In  view  of  the  numerous 
advantages  whicn  would  result  from  combining  the  Post  Office  Insurance  and  Annuity 
business  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the 
plan  should  be  brought  into  operation  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  appears  that  other 
advantages  besides  those  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  would  result  from  its 
adoption. 

**  9.  It  has  been  stated,  in  evidence  given  before  your  Committee,  that  at  the  present 
time  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  can  be  ti-ansacted  at  only  about  2,000  post 
offices;  and  as  there  are  more  than  6,700  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  the  number  is 
each  year  steadily  increasing,  it  would  follow  that,  by  connecting  the  Insurance  and 
Annuity  business  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  the  number  of  offices  at  which  this 
particular  class  of  business  could  be  carried  on  would  be  more  than  trebled.  In  this 
way  an  important  step  would  be  taken  to  remedy  the  second  of  the  four  causes  above 
enumerated,  which  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  Insurance  and  Annuity 
business  of  the  Post  Office.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  upwards  of  2,734,000  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000  a-year.  Steps  could  be  taken  to  give  in  each  one  of 
these  depositors*  books  a  short  and  readily  understood  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
Life  Insurance  and  Annuities,  or  old-age  pay,  can  be  obtained  through  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks.  In  this  way  every  one  of  the  2,734,000  depositors  can  ensily  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  the  new  facilities  about  to  be  affiarded. 

"  10.  The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been'  directed  to  the  fact  that  many  Post 
Offices  at  which  Savings  Bank  and  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  is  transacted,  are 
closed  at  as  early  an  hour  as  four  o'clock.  In  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  and  others  who  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  a  post  office  until  they 
leave  work,  your  Committee  consider  it  very  desirable  that  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  should  be  kept  open  to  as  late  an  hour  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

"  11.  Your  Committee  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  impoitant  question 
involved  in  the  restrictions  imposed  uj)on  the  amount  of  the  Ajinuities  and  Policies  of 
Insurance  allowed  to  be  granted  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  Act  now  in  operation, 
which  provides  that  the  Post  Office  shall  not  issue  a  Policy  of  Life  Insurance  for  a  sum 
less  than  20/.  or  exceeding  UK)/.  And  no  Annuity  shall  be  panted  for  less  than  4/.  or 
for  more  than  50/.  Your  Committee  consider  that,  for  the  following  reasons,  it  will  be 
expedient  that  with  regard  to  both  Policies  of  Insurance  and  Annuity  Contracts,  the 
existing  minimum  limits  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  autho- 
rised to  grant  Life  Policies  and  Annuities  for  the  smallest  amounts  which  may  be  found 
practicable. 

"12.  It  appears  that  in  very  many  instances  the  working  classes  desire  to  insure  for  a 
sum  consideraoly  less  than  20  /.  It  is  shown  from  the  class  of  insurance  business  which 
is  done  by  many  of  the  large  Friendly  and  Industrial  Societies,  where  the  average 
amount  of  the  policies  issued  is  only  about  8/.,  that  great  numbers  of  people  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  provision  which  would  defray  the  funeral 
expenses  in  the  event  of  their  own  death  or  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  their  family, 
and  which  would  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  and  enable  them  to  purchase  mourning. 

"  13.  Your  Com.nittee  also  think  that  great  advantage  would  result  from  abolishing 
the  present  minimum  limit  of  the  Annuities  which  are  allowed  to  be  granted.    They 
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attribute  special  impoi-tance  to  encouraging  in  every  possiMe  way  the  habit  of  making 
some  provision  for  old  ace.  Although  it  may  be  thought  that  few  people  would  desire 
to  purchase  an  Annuity  for  less  than  4/.,  yet  it  appears  that  by  the  plan  which  has  been 
proi)osed  for  connecting  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  with  the  Post  Office 
savings  Banks^  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  enabling  them  to  do  so  if  they  desired  it. 
It  would  be  possible  by.  the  deposit  of  a  small  sum,  or  by  using  the  interest  on  savings 
banks  deposits,  to  secure  a  Deferred  Annuity,  or  adopting  a  more  popular  phrase,  "  old- 
age  "  pay,  to  commence  at  a  fixed  period  of,  say;  60  years  of  age.  Thus  a  person  aged 
30,  who  had  20/.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  might,  by  devoting  the  interest  on 
that  sum,  secure  about  3/.  10*.  a  year  to  commence  to  be  paid  to  him  when  he  reched 
the  age  of  60,  without  diminishing  the  amount  of  his  deposit.  Your  Committee  consider 
it  highly  desirable  that  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  this  particular 
form  of  thrift. 

"  14.  By  the  plan,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  the  Post  Office,  of  receiving 
shilling  deposits  in  the  form  of  postage  stamps,  it  would  be  possible  to  devote  these 
stamp  forms  to  the  payment  of  the  premiums  on  an  annuity  or  on  a  policy  of  insurance, 
and  thus  savings  made  penny  by  penny  might  be  used  to  effect  an  insurance  or  to  secure 
provision  for  old  age. 

^^5.  In  recommending  that  the  present  restriction  upon  the  minimum  amounts  of 
Insurance  and  Annuities  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Post  Office  should  be  autho- 
rised to  grant  policies  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  for  the  smallest  amounts  that  may  be 
found  practicaole,  your  Committee  would  attach  much  importance  to  every  possible 
facility  being  given  to  induce  people  to  take  the  first  step  in  commencing  such  a  prudent 
provision  for  the  future.  If  a  person  has  once  commenced  to  set  aside  the  smallest  sum, 
even  a  few  pence  a  week,  to  insure  his  life  or  make  a  provision  for  old  age,  he  will,  as 
experience  has  shown,  be  stimulated  thereby  not  only  to  continue  in  such  a  course  but 
to  increase  the'  amount  devoted  to  this  purpose,  if  his  means  admit  of  his  doing  so. 

"  IG.  With  regard  to  the  present  maximum  amount  of  the  policies  of  insurance  allowed 
to  be  issued  being  fixed  at  100/.,  and  of  annuities  at  50/.,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  in  each  case  the  amount  should  be  increased  to  200/. 

**  17.  By  the  plan  which  is  now  proposed,  of  connecting  the  Insurance  business  with  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  all  those  who  insure  With  the  Post  Office  would  become 
savings  bank  depositors.  If  the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  insured  were  kept  at 
its  present  limit  of  100/.,  a  depositor  aged  30,  who  had  150/.  or  200/.  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  wished  to  devote  the  interest  to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance,  would  be 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  amount  which  the  interest  on  tnat  sum  would  insure  would 
exceed  100  /,  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked  that  by  existing  Acts  Friendly  Societies 
are  allowed  to  issue  policies  for  amounts  up  to  200/.  And  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Friendly  Societies,  which  reported  in  1874,  recommended  that  the  Post  Office  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  policies  for  as  large  an  amount  as  Friendly  Societies. 

"18.  Your  Committee,  in  recommending  that  the  maximum  limit  of  annuities  should 
be  raised  from  50/.  to  200/.,  consider  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  the  present 
restriction  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  additional  facilities  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  offered  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
many  people  will  be  eimbled  to  secure  an  annuity  of  a  larger  amount  than  50/.  Thus, 
a  person  aged  30,  who  had  150/.  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  300/. 
invested  through  the  Post  Office  in  Government  Stock,  would,  by  devoting  the  interest 
on  these  sums  in  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  be  able  to  secure  at  the  age  of  60 
about  90  /.  a  year,  and  if,  when  attaining  the  age  of  60,  he  might  wish  to  add  to  his 
annuity  by  devoting  his  savings  bank  deposit  of  150/.,  and  his  investment  in  Government 
Stock  of  SOO/.,  in  the  purchase  of  an  immediate  annuity,  he  would  obtain  42/.,  making 
his  total  annuity  to  the  end  of  his  life  132/. 

"  19.  In  considering  the  last  of  the  four  causes,  before  enumerated,  which  have  retarded 
the  development  of  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  of  the  Post  Office,  your  Com- 
mittee have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  formalities  which  have  to  be  gone 
through  by  a  person  wishing  to  insure  his  life,  or  to  purchase  an  annuity,  are  unneces- 
sarily cumbrous,  and  might  with  great  advantage  be  considerably  simplified. 

"  20.  If  the  proposal  is  carried  out  of  allowing  policies  of  insurance  for  very  small 
amounts  to  be  issued,  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  obtaining  a  medical  certifi- 
cate would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  such  a  class  of  business.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  insure  for  a  small  sum,  say  5  /.,  he  might  think  it  hardly  worth  his  while  to  go 
through  the  worry  of  a  searching  medical  examination.  A  medical  certificate,  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  any  practical  value,  ou^ht  to  be  based  upon  a  thorough  medical  exami- 
nation, and  the  extent  and  nature  of  tnis  examination  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the 
amount  to  be  insured.  The  examination,  moreover,  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it, 
should  be  undertaken  by  a  competent  medical  man,  who  ought  to  receive  a  fair  remune- 
ration for  his  time  and  labour,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  thus  to  be  expended 
might  materially  add  to  the  expense  of  conducting  an  insurance  business  for  small 
amounts. 
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'^  21.  It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  that  in  the  event  of  the  medical  certifi- 
cate being  dispensed  with  for  insurances  for  small  amounts,  certain  saf^uards  might  be 
adopted  which  would  adequately  protect  the  Post  Office  against  any  risk  of  los6>  Thus 
it  has  been  proposed  that  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  being  effected  without  a  medical 
certificate,  only  a  part  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  should  be  piud  if  the  insurant  died 
within  a  certain  period,  and  that  only  one-half  of  his  first  premium  should  be  returned  if 
ho  died  before  the  second  premium  became  due-  The  precise  character,  however,  of  these 
conditions  would  depend  upon  actuarial  calculations  to  be  subsequently  made.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  large  industrial  societies  dispense  with  medical  certificates  in 
the  case  of  insurance  upon  amounts  not  exceeding  50  /.,  under  safeguards  such  as  those 
to  which  refeience  has  just  been  made ;  and  you  Committee,  in  view  of  the  obstacles 
which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  insurance  for  small  amounts,  by  the  necessity  of  obtain* 
ing  medical  certificates,  would  recommend  that  medical  examination  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  Post  Office  in  the  case  of  policies  not  exceeding  25  /.  As,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  dispensing  with  a  medical  certificate  would  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  arrange- 
ment which  would  prevent  the  insurant  being  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  insurance 
until  some  time  after  it  was  effected,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  option 
should  be  afforded  to  those  who  were  willing  to  furnieh  a  satisfactory  medical  certificate^ 
of  being  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  insurance  immediately  the  policy  is  granted. 

"  22.  The  Post  Office  is  not  authorised  to  insure  the  life  of  any  person  above  the  age  of 
60,  or  below  16  yeai-s  of  age.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  maximum  age 
be  increased  to  65.  As  regards  the  minimum  age,  it  has  been  represented  that  in  the  case 
of  those  small  insurances  which  are  chiefly  made  with  the  object  of  paying  funeral  and 
medical  expenses,  and  providing  mourning,  the  motive  which  prompts  a  father  and  mother 
to  insure  their  own  lives  must  make  them  equally  desirous  to  insure  the  lives  of  their 
children.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  insurance  of  small 
amounts,  say,  not  exceeding  5  /.,  should  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  children  of  school  age, 
that  is,  between  5  and  14  years,  and  that  the  age  when  the  life  of  a  person  can  be  insured 
for  the  full  amount  should  be  reduced  from  16  to  14.  In  recommending  this  extension 
of  insurance  to  children,  your  Committee  attribute  much  importance  to  the  encourage- 
ment which  may  thus  be  given  to  continue  insurance  in  after  life.  A  youth  who  already 
possesses  a  policy  of  insurance  when  he  begins  to  fare  for  himself,  is  certainly  more  likely 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  something  in  order  to  devote  it  to  life  insurance  than  he  would 
if  he  had  never  been  insured  at  all.   . 

"  23.  By  the  Act  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  2,  it  is  provided  that  no  annuity  granted  under 
that  Act  shall  be  granted  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
Your  Committee,  recognising  the  importance  of  encouraging  amongst  young  persons  the 
habit  of  making  some  provision  for  the  future  through  annuities,  would  recommend  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  insurances,  the  limit  of  age  should  be  reduced  to  five  years. 

"  24.  It  appears  from  evidence  given  before  your  Committee  that  the  terma  on  which  the 
Post  Office  transacts  its  insurance  and  annuity  business  are  regulated  by  tables  which  are 
prepared  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.  Sir 
Kivers  Wilson,  the  Comptroller,  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Actuary,  of  the  National  Debt 
Office,  were  examined,  and  stated  in  their  evidence  that  when  the  valuation  for  the  quin- 

Juennial  period  terminating  on  the  31st  December  1880,  was  made,  the  liabilities  on  the 
nsurance  Account  were  52,084  /.,  and  the  assets  were  83,329  /.  On  the  Deferred 
Annuity  Account  the  liabilities  were  96,000  /.,  and  the  assets  93,485  /.  It  consequently 
appears  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  on  an  aggregate  liability  of  148,084  /.,  there  is  a 
profit  of  28,730  /.  Although  this  profit  is  considerable,  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
is  too  small  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  tables  have  been  fixed  at  too  high  a  rate. 
Your  Committee,  while  fully  recognising  the  importance  of  protecting  the  State  in  carry- 
ing on  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  against  any  risk  of  loss,  at  the  same  time  consider 
that  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of  insuring  their  lives,  and  of  purchasing 
annuities  on  the  lowest  terms  that  are  compatible  with  sound  finance.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  new  tables  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  case  of  insurance  and  annuities  of 
smaller  amounts  than  those  now  authorised,  your  Committee  consider  that  account  may 
be  fairly  taken  of  the  diminished  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  conducting  the 
business  when  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Savings  Bank  in  the  manner  now  recom- 
mended. If  it  should  be  subsequently  found  that  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of  profit 
on  the  Insurance  and  Annuity  business  transacted  by  the  Post  Office,  your  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  a  desirable  encouragement  would  be  given  to  thrift  if  those  who  insured 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  realised.  Adopting  the  plan  which  is  now  in 
operation  in  most  of  the  insurance  societies^  this  participation  in  profit  might  take  the 
form  either  of  an  addition  being  made  to  the  amount  of  the  policy  of  insurance,  or  <^  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid. 

"  25.  The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  no  premiums 
are  returned  upon  the  surrender  of  a  policy  of  insurance  through  the  Post  Office  until  it 
has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  period  may  be  reduced  to 
two  years. 

'^26.  At  the  present  time  the  premiums  which  are  charged  for  an  annuity  are  con- 
siderably higher  (about  10  per  cent.)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  than  in  the  case  of  a  man. 
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These  higher  premiums  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  expectation  of 
life  in  the  case  of  a  woman  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  man.  But  if  thijj  is  so,  it 
seems  to  your  Committee  only  fair  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to  insure  her  life  on 
easier  terms  than  a  man.  At  the  present  time  the  insurance  rates  are  the  same  for  men 
and  women.  ^ 

"  27.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  insure  their  lives,  or  purchase  annuities  or  old-age 
pay,  in  small  amounts  by  means  of  single  payments,  thus  avoiding  all  diflScultiea  or  trouble 
as  regards  the  payment  of  renewal  premiums,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  insurants 
or  annuitants  from  the  risk  of  their  policies  or  contracts  lapsing  through  default  Thus 
a  person  nged  30,  by  paying  a  single  premium  of  1  /.,  might  purchase  a  life  insurance 
policy  for  2  L  5  s.  4  d.,  payable  at  his  death, 

"  28.  The  tables  of  rales  of  premiums  should  be  few  in  number,  and  should  be  framed 
so  as  to  show  the  initial  rate  at  each  age.  Persons  could  then,  by  mutiplying  the  rates, 
ascertain  for  themselves  the  amount  of  premium  payable  for  any  sum  within  the  limits  of 
the  Act.  Thus  if  a  table  showed  that  a  person  aged  30  could,  by  paying  2  s.  10  d.  a  year, 
purchase  an  annuity  of  1  /.,  commencing  at  60  years  of  age,  a  person  wishing  to  secure  au 
annuity  of  13  /.  a  year  would  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself  that  such  an  annuity  would 
cost  him  1  /.  18  s,hd.  a  year.  Tables  might  also  be  prepared  under  which  premiums  could 
be  allowed  to  cease  at  a  given  age,  or  under  which  the  iimount  of  insurance  could  be  paid 
at  a  given  age. 

"  29.  It  has  been  often  suggested  that  the  Post  OflSce  should  combine  with  its  insurance 
and  annuity  business  some  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  sick  pay.  Although  your  Com- 
mittee fully  recognise  the  desirability  of  making  such  provision,  thev  consider  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  for  the  Government  to  undertake  this  class  of  business.  Among  the 
many  objections  that  may  be  urged,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  Government  provided  sick 
pay,  they  would  be  without  the  same  protection  from  imposition  which  exists  in  the  case 
of  Friendly  Societies,  where  the  individual  membera  have  a  direct  interest  in  preventing 
their  funds  being  improperly  drawn  upon.  A  Government  department  would  be  involved 
in  constant  difficulty  if  it  undertook  a  class  of  business  which  could  not  be  managed 
according  to  strictly  defined  rules.  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  have  obtained  a  marked  success,  yet  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  make 
the  Savings  Banks  include  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  banking.  It  ^  ould,  for  instance,  be 
altoi^etlier  beyond  the  province  of  a  Government  to  decide  to  whom  credit  should  be  given 
and  to  whom  credit  should  be  refused.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment to  discount  the  bill  of  one  individual  and  not  to  discount  the  bill  of  another,  it 
would  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  that  an  unlimited  field  would  be  opened  for  political 
favouritism. 

"  30.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  recommendations  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, by  legislation,  that  in  future  policies  of  insurance  and  annuities  may  be  granted  for 
any  amounts  not  exceeding  200  /. ;  that  the  minimum  limit  of  age  for  insurances  and 
annuities  should  be  reduced  to  five  years  under  the  restrictions  previously  described,  and 
the  maximum  age  for  insurances  should  be  increased  to  65  ;  and  that  the  period  after 
which  the  premiums  on  a  surrendered  policy  should  be  returned  should  be  two  years 
instead  of  five.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  these  proposed  changes,  and  that  a  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  the  effect  that  any  suras  paid  into  a  depositor's  account 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  for  the  purposes  of  insurance  and  annuity  premiums 
should  not  be  taken  ihto  account  in  calculating  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  paid 
into  a  depositor's  account  in  any  one  year,  A  similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act 
under  which  transfers  are  made  from  deposit  accounts  for  purchasing  Government  stock 
through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

**  31.  Your  Committee  consider  it  the  more  important  to  pass  the  required  Bill  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  because  until  the  amount  of  insurance  and  annuities,  and  the  limits 
of  age  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  are  known,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
prepare  the  new  regulations  which  will  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme,  from 
which  your  Committee  think  great  advantages  would  result,  for  connecting  the  Insurance 
aftd  Annuity  business  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks." 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  Draft  Report  be  read  a  second  time,  para- 
graph by  paragraph," — put,  and  agreed  io. 

Dkaft  Report  agreed  to,  with  Amendments. 

Question,  "  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House," — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDEJSTCE. 


Tuesday y  2Sth  February  1882. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT  I 


Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr,  Goschen. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 


Mr.  John  HoUond. 
Sir  John  Kennawaj. 
Mr.  Loder. 
Lord  Lymington. 
Mr.  Charles  Koss. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Mb.  fawcett,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Algebkon  Tubmob,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  You  hold  the  position  of  Financial  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Post  Office  ?— Yes. 

2.  And  you  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  Tvhich  has  been 
done  by  the  Post  Office  with  regard  to  Life 
Insurance  and  Annuities? — Yes. 

3.  That  business  may  be  generally  described, 
may  it  not,  as  a  failure  compared  with  the  other 
business  that  has  been  done  at  the  Post  Office  ? 
— I  think  it  may  be  described  as  a  comparative 
failure. 

4.  The  amount  that  is  done  is  small  in  itself, 
and  on  the  whole  shows  a  tendency  rather  to 
decrease  than  to  increase? — It  does, as  regards  life 
assurances.  As  regards  annuities,  there  is  an  in- 
crease  perceptible  m  the  business. 

5.  The  Act  which  authorised  the  Post  Office 
to  do  this  business,  came  into  operation  in  the 
year  1864,  did  it  not? — It  was  passed  in  1864, 
and  the  scheme  for  carrying  it  out  was  completed 
in  1865. 

6.  And  I  believe  that  the  number  of  policies 
effected  in  the  17  years  since  the  Act  has  been 

?assed  has  only  been  something  like  6,000? — 
'he  number  of  life  assurances  in  the  17  years  has 
been  6,M4. 

7.  Could  you,  without  going  into  too  much 
detail,  give  the  number  effected  in  a  series  of 
years,  so  as  to  show  that  the  business  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased? — Yes;  taking  the 
life  assurances,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1865  the 
number  effected  was  547;  in  the  next  year  it 
was  621 ;  and  in  the  year  after  it  fell  to  364 ;  and 
without  going  into  each  year,  I  may  say  that 
there  has  been  a  general  decrease,  till  I  find  in 
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1880  there  were  only  258 ;  there  was  a  slight 
increase  again  last  year,  when  the  number 
was  300. 

8.  So  that  speaking  generally,  the  number  of 
life  policies  effected  now  is  only  about  half  what 
it  was  in  the  first  year  when  the  Act  came  into 
operation  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  may  say  so. 

9.  Then  with  regard  to  the  annuity  business, 
how  many  annuities  have  been  granted  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation  ? — The  total  number  is 
11,646  ;  and  that  I  may  say  shows  an  increase. 

10.  But  that  in  17  years  would  give  an  average 
of  only  about  600  a  year  ? — About  that. 

11.  What  was  the  number  in  the  last  year? — 
In  the  year  1881  there  were  956  contracts 
effected. 

12.  And  this  small  amount  of  business  done  in 
life  insurance  and  annuities  is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank ;  the 
amount  of  business  there  has  far  exceeded  all 
anticipations,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

13.  The  figures  show,  do  they  not,  that  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  the  insurances  go,  this  insurance 
business  which  is  done  by  the  Post  Office  does 
not  really  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor,  inasmuch 
as  our  average  policies  are  of  an  amount  which 
is  far  larger  than  the  poor  could  generally  insure 
for,  showmg  an  avenge  of  somemin^  like  80  /.  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  is  clearly  the  inference  that 
might  be  drawn. 

14.  The  minimum  that  can  be  insured  for  is 
20  /.,  is  it  not  ?— It  is. 

15.  Out  of  the  entire  number,  there  have  been 
very  few    policies  effected   for    the  minimum 
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amount  of  20  /.,  have  there  not  ? — Yes.     I  think 
about  600. 

16.  And  for  the  maximum  amount  of  100  /.  the 
number  has  been  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
over  4,000?— Yes. 

17.  So  that  as  far  as  we  can  arrive  al  any 
conclusion  from  these  figures,  they  show  that  the 
present  system  of  insurance  at  the  Post  OflSce 
meets  the  wants  of  a  class  who  are  better  off  than 
the  poor? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  result. 

18.  Private  industrial  societies,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  country,  and  which  do  a  very 
large  amount  of  business,  have  a  much  lower 
minimum  than  the  Post  Office,  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

19.  They  insure  down  to  5/.,  I  believe? — I 
think  most  of  them. 

20.  And  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  average  amounts  of  the  policies  effected  in 
some  of  these  large  industrial  assurance  societies 
are  only  about  8  /.,  are  they  ?— Yes,  about  that. 

21.  So  that  whereas  our  policies  average  80/1, 
the  policies  of  the  private  industrial  assurance 
societies  only  average  8  /.  ? — Yes. 

22.  With  regard  to  the  annuity  business,  have 
you  any  figures  to  give  the  Committee  ? — I  may 
mention  that  the  average  amount  of  the  annuities 
is  13/.  In  the  first  year,  1865,  we  had  87 
annuities,  and  the  average  of  the  annuities 
for  that  year  was  24/.  From  that  date  up  to 
now  there  has  been  a  fair  increase  of  business. 
It  proceeded  somewhat  in  this  manner:  In  1866 
we  had  196  contracts;  in  1867  we  had  268  con- 
tracts, and  so  on,  up  to  360  in  1871.  In  1872, 
1873,  and  1874,  we  had  a  very  large  increase,  but 
that  was  due  to  our  taking  over  certain  business 
from  the  Admiralty  ;  viz.,  the  annuities  to  Green- 
wich Hospital  pensioners  in  lieu  of  pensions,  and 
in  those  years  it  rose  to  1,019,  1,344,  and  1,814; 
but  those  are  veir  small  annuities,  and  are  really 
beside  this  Act  altogether. 

23.  But  although  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  annuity  business,  the  business  is  insig- 
nificant after  all  compared  with  the  business  that 
is  done  in  other  departments,  for  instance,  in  the 
Post  Office  savings  banks.  The  maximum  number 
of  annuities  that  has  been  effected  in  any  year 
has  been  about  1,100,  whereas  the  number  of 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  400,000  a  year.  • 
Those  figures  bring  out  in  a  very  striking  way 
the  failure  ? — Yes. 

24.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  failure? 
— There  are  two  main  causes.  One  is,  that 
the  minimum  is  too  high;  that  20/.  for  the 
assurance  business  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of 
the  industrial  classes,  who  j^enerally  wish  to  insure 
for  small  sums  varying  from  5  /.  to  10  /.  The 
othet  cause  is  the  absence  of  any  agency  on  the 
part  of  the  Post  Office  to  canvass  for  custom, 
and  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
premiums. 

25.  You  do  not  attribute  it  to  the  Post  Office 
charging  higher  rates  than  are  charged  by  private 
societies,  because  I  think  this  result  comes  out, 
does  it  not,  that  taking  the  amount  charged  by 
16  private  societies  for  eflecting  an  assurance  of 
20  /.  on  a  life  of  30  years,  whereas  the  Post  Office 
charges  2ld.  per  week,  the   average   amount 
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charged  by  the  private  societies  is  somewhat  over 
3  d.  per  week  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

26.  And  therefore  that  would  tend  to  show 
that  it  is  not  that  we  charge  too  high  a  price,  but. 
that  there  are  othar  causes  more  powerful  than 
the  price  that  is  charged  ? — Yes. 

27.  You  include  in  private  societies,  societies 
such  as  the  Prudential  and  the  Royal  Liver,  and 
others? — I  think  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  poorer 
classes  insure  in  the  friendly  societies  of  various 
descriptions  and  names. 

28.  There  is  also  a  great  amount  of  industrial 
assurance  business  done  by  some  of  these  larger 
societies,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 

29.  You  include,  I  suppose,  for  example,  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  societies 
of  that  kind?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

30.  Supposing  that  a  man  wishes  to  insure  at  the 
Post  Office  he  insures  by  small  weekly  or  monthly 
payments,  and  he  has  each  time  to  go  to  the  Post 
Office  and  pay  his  weekly  or  monthly  premium. 
A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Cardin  (whom 
we  shall  examine  after  you,  and  who  is  an  officer 
of  much  experience  in  the  Post  Office)  by  which 
he  thinks,  and  many  other  people  there  think,  that 
this  difficulty  of  the  cost  of  collection  can  be  got 
over  by  using  the  agency  of  Post  Office  savings 
banks  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums ;  that  plan 
has  been  brought  under  your  notice,  has  it  not? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  effective  way ;  it 
would  save  the  individual  the  trouble  of  making 
the  payments,  which  is  always  a  trouble  to  him ;  it 
would  save  the  department  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  collecting  the  payments,  and  great  expense  in 
writing  for  the  money  that  is  due,  in  making  the 
schedules  and  lists,  and  I  see  no  objection  at  ail 
to  it 

31.  You  would  perhaps  prefer  the  plan  being 
described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Cardin,  who  sug- 
gested it,  but  this  will  give  the  Committee  a 
general  idea  of  its  scope,  that  if,  for  instance,  a 
man  had  20  /•  in  th^  Post  Office  savings  bank  he 
could  sign  a  paper  which  would  cause  tne  interest 
on  that  20  i,  or  any  portion  of  the  capital,  to  be 
devoted  to  paying  his  premiums  on  a  policy  of 
assurance  or  in  the  purcnase  of  an  annuity ;  and 
the  notice  having  been  given  the  process  would 
go  on  automatically  without  any  further  trouble? 
— Precisely. 

32.  And  you,  having  looked  into  it,  think  that 
this  plan  would  work  with  ease  and  with  very 
little  cost  to  the  department  ? — I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  scheme  put  on  paper;  it  is  not  yet 
complete ;  but  I  think,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  it  would  work  well. 

33.  Then  there  have  been  many  complaints 
made  as  to  the  complexity  of  the  arrangements 
in  effecting  a  small  policy  of  assurance  at  the 
Post  Office  with  regard  to  medical  certificates ; 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  point  ? 
— I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diHerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  medical  certifi- 
cates. My  own  opinion  is  that  the^  are  not 
worth  very  much  as  a  rule,  and  if,  with  proper 
safeguards,  they  could  be  dispensed  with,  say  to 
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a  certain  amount,  up  to  perhaps  60  /.,  or  20  /.  if 
you  prefer  it,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  dis- 
pense with  them.  As  it  is  shown  that  the  medi- 
cal certificate  is  not  of  much  value  after  two  or 
three  years,  possibly  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  by  which  the  department  would  undertake 
only  to  pay  the  assurance  if  the  life  continued, 
say,  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  aasurance  was 
effected.  If  the  individual  died  within  those  years, 
the  department  might  properly  decline  to  pay 
the  sum  assured,  and  might  return  the  preiidums; 
Some  arrangement  of  that  kind  might  meet  the 
difficulty. 

34.  And  if  that  could  be  done  it  would  very 
much  simplify  the  process  of  insurance  ? — I  think 
so  ;  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  getting  doctors 
to  undertake  the  business,  the  fee  given  them  is 
very  small,  and  the  examination  is  often  a  very 
cursory  one. 

35.  Then  you  would  advocate  a  lowering  of 
the  mbimum  to  bring  the  insurance  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Decidedly. 

36.  What  amount  would  you  allow  to  be  in- 
sured ;  would  you  reduce  the  minimum  from 
20  /.  to  5  /.  ? — I  think  5  /.  would  be  a  very  good 
minimum  to  fix. 

37.  And  one  advantage  of  paying  the  premiums 
as  a  Post  Office  savings  bank  deposit  would  be  that 
it  would  be  so  very  little  expense,  that  one  of  the 
great  reasons  against  reducing  the  minimum 
would  cease  to  exist,  would  it  not? — Yes,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense ;  but  if  the  ini- 
nimum  was  reduced  it  would  be  necessary,  I 
think,  to  increase  the  maximum  because  it  costs 
exactly  the  same  to  make  a  contract  for  5  /.  as 
it  does  for  500  /.,  and  we  should  get  very  little 
profit  on  the  small  sums ;  in  fact,  we  should 
probably  transact  the  business  at  a  loss. 

38.  What  would  you  make  the  maximum  go 
up  to;  200/.? — 1  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
make  it  more  than  200  Z.  I  doubt  whether  we 
should  not  lose  too  much  on  so  small  a  maximum 
as  200  /. 

39.  No  policy  can  be  effected  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Post  Office  on  a  life  of  less  than 
16  years  of  age,  whereas  no  limit  is  imposed,  in 
the  case  of  private  societies,  and  they  can  insure 
very  young  lives,  can  they  not  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  the  practice  of  the  private  societies ;  but  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  why  the  minimum  of 
16  years  of  age  might  not  be  reduced.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  object  in  keeping  it  at  16  years 
of  age. 

40.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr,  Cardin  that 
five  years  would  be  a  good  age  to  take  as  a 
minimum  because  that  is  Uie  School  Board  age, 
and  a  child  then  becomes  registered,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him ;  should 
you  approve  of  that  suggestion?— Yes,  if  there 
18  no  difficulty.  The  identification  is  the  principal 
point  to  consider. 

41.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  that  you 
would  like  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  some  addition 
might  not  be  made  to  the  amount  of  the  policy 
after  a  period  of  years;  whether,  after  a  man  has 
been  insured  for  five  or  ten  years,  some  addition 
could  not  be  made  to  the  amount  of  his  insurance, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reduce 
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his  premium  ;  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  insure. 
That  is  a  question  of  tables. 

42.  So  that  you  would  make  it  more  a  business 
of  participation  of  profits  ? — I  think  so. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with 
regard  to  the  annuities,  besides  those  which  you 
have  already  made  ? — Immediate  annuities  touch 
a  different  class  of  people.  As  a  rule,  the 
poor  cannot  provide  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
down  to  buy  those  annuities,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  ever  will.  The  minimum  is  4  /.  at 
present,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  reducing  it.  One  would  think 
that  no  one  would  wish  to  procure  an  annuity  of 
less  than  4  /.  Whether  it  might  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  some  classes  to  raise  the  maximum,  I 
think  is  a  different  question. 

44.  The  maximum  now  is  50  /.,  is  it  not  ? — The 
maximum  is  50  Z.  now,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  benefit  a  good  many  of  the  people 
of  the  middle  class,  if  they  had  the  facility  of 
purchasing  a  larger  annuity. 

45.  But  with  regard  to  the  annuities,  do  you 
not  think  that  if  this  plan  of  managing  the  busi- 
ness through  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  came 
into  operation,  many  people  would  purchase  for 
themselves  annuities  m  this  way.  Thus  a  man 
who  had  20  /.  in  the  Post  Office  savings  bank, 
might  give  these  instructions :  ^^  Let  the  interest 
of  that  be  devoted  to  purchase  me  an  annuity 
when  I  am  60  years  old;"  so  that  a  deposit 
in  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  could  be  used 
not  only  as  a  deposit,  but  also  while  it  was 
there,  it  would  be  creating  for  the  owner  of 
the  deposit  an  annuity  and  also  a  policy  of  life 
assurance? — Yes,  those  are  deferred  annuities. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
deferred  and  the  immediate  annuities.  I  think 
it  would  certainly  be  a  benefit  as  regards  the 
deferred  annuities. 

46.  I  suppose  either  you  or  Mr.  Cardin  could 
supply  the  Uommittee  with  some  figures  which 
would  show  that  if  a  man  deposited  100  i,  for 
instance,  in  the  savings  bank,  and  had  it  there 
when  he  was  30  years  of  age,  and  devoted  half 
the  interest  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  and  half 
to  effecting  an  assurance,  what  annuity  he  would 
become  possessed  of  when  he  was  60,  and  what 

?>licy  of  assurance  he  would  be  entitled  to?  — 
es ;  Mr.  Cardin  has  prepared  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

47.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you  would 
like  to  put  before  the  Committee? — There  is 
nothing  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment.  I 
attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  Mr.  Cardin's 
plan  of  rendering  it  more  easy  to  make  those 
payments ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  advertise 
the  business  to  a  considerable  extent. 

48.  It  would  popularise  it  ? — Yes ;  because  a 
notice  might  be  put  in  every  savings  bank  book 
showing  the  advantages,  and  it  would  be  a  con- 
tinual advertisement  to  every  depositor. 

49.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  nearly 
3,000,000  Post  Office  savings  bank  depositors, 
have  we  not? — Yes. 

50.  And  every  one  of  those  has,  as  it  were,  a 
banking  book? — Yes. 

51.  And  on  this  book  might  be  printed  instruc- 
tions about  annuities  and  insurance,  so  that  it 
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would  bring  it  prominently  under  the  notice  of 
these  3,000,000  people  ?— Exactly. 

52.  And  this  Tost  Office  savings  bank  book, 
under  the  plan  we  propose,  might  be  used  for  four 
purposes:  (1.)  As  a  record  of  savings  bank  de- 
posits ;  (2.)  For  effecting  a  policy  of  life  in- 
surance; (3.)  For  purchasing  an  annuity,  and 
(4.)  For  investment  in  Government  Stock;  they 
would  all  be  treated  as  savinss  bank  transactions? 
-Yes.  ** 

Mn  Goschen. 

53.  Of  the  little  life  assurance  business  that 
has  been  done  so  far,  have  you  done  more  at  the 
higher  level,  nearer  the  100  /.,  or  at  the  lower 
level,  nearer  the  20  /.  ? — Two-thirds  of  the  poli- 
cies that  are  effected  are  at  the  maximum  of 
100/.,  and  only  600  have  been  effected  at  the 
minimum  of  20/. 

54.  Therefore  you  would  attach  more  import- 
ance to  raising  the  maximum  from  100 /.to  200/.? 
— I  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrid 
classes,  I  should  attach  great  importance  to  re- 
ducing the  minimum ;  but  the  reason  why  I  pro- 
pose to  raise  it  is  because,  if  we  do  not  raise  it, 
we  shall  probably  do  a  losing  business. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

55.  To  what  point  would  you  raise  it? — It  is  a 
matter  of  calculation,  but  I  think  that  200/. 
would  be  somewhat  low.  I  should  raise  it  above 
200/. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

56.  You  wish  to  increase  your  maximum  up  to 
200/.,  or  even  a  higher  figure,  in  order  to  make 
your  other  business  remunerative  ? — Exactly ;  so 
as  not  to  conduct  the  business  at  a  loss. 

57.  But  cannot  you  manage  to  conduct  the 
business  without  a  loss,  by  multiplying  the 
smaller  policies  and  not  increasing  the  maximum 
beyond  100/.?— That,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of 
calculation.  I  am  hardly  able  to  express  any  but 
a  general  opinion  on  that  point. 

58.  I  thmk  the  Committee  would  look  for 
details  upon  that  point? — It  is  a  question  for  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  who  would  prepare 
the  tables. 

59.  I  think  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  probably  like  to  see  how  it  could  be 
made  a  remunerative  business,  or  how  the 
revenue  can  be  protected  from  loss  by  continuing 
the  system  below  100  /.,  rather  than  by  seeking 
to  make  it  remunerative  by  going  beyond  the 
100/.;  vou  see  no  objection  to  the  Government 
undertaking  assurance  business  above  100/.  ? — 
As  far  as  the  Government  goes,  or  as  far  as  the 
department  goes,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  if  it 
is  a  facility  to  the  general  public. 

60.  "With  regard  to  the  point  of  dispensing 
with  the  medicd  certificate,  you  would  limit  that 
to  the  smaller  assurances,  would  you  not? — I 
think  so,  under  a  certain  sum,  wmch  might  be 
fixed  at  20  /• ;  perhaps  that  would  be  sufficient. 

61.  You  spoke  of  safeguards,  and  you  men- 
tioned as  one  safeguard,  that  if  the  insurer  died 
within  two  years  the  premium  should  be  returned. 
Are  there  any  other  safeguards  to  which  you 
could  point? — It  is  a  matter  of  detail,  lou 
might  ask,  perhaps,  for  further  references,  and 
retain  the  option  of  having  a  medical  examination. 


Mr.  (roJcAen^continued. 

62.  I  presume  your  opinion  would  be  that  the 
inducement  to  insure  even  sickly  people  is  so 
small  at  these  very  low  figures,  that  there  would 
not  be  the  same  inducement  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  when  the  money  to  be  claimed,  from  an 
office  or  from  the  Government,  is  of  lareer 
amount? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  that 
sickly  persons  would  always  insure  if  they  could 
get  anything ;  but  you  might  refuse  to  pay  them 
anything  if  the  death  took  place  within  a  given 
period. 

63.  And  you  would  make   that   period    two 
years  ? — From  the  Paper  which  I  have  here  I 
might  read  to  you  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Scudamore, 
who  gave  a  ^reat  deal  of  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject    He  said :  "  The  effects  of  medical  selection 
to  the  extent  to   which  it  protects   insurance 
offices  have  for  some  time  been  well  understood. 
It  protects  insurance  offices  against  the  fraudu- 
lent presentation  of  bad  lives  and  against  the 
acceptance  of  lives  honestly  presented  which  are 
actually  attacked  by  disease  of  a  fatal  character. 
Eminent  statisticians  have  discovered  that  die 
protective  effects  of  medical  selection  do  not  last 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  that  after 
a  period  of  two  or  three  years  the  selected  lives 
fall  into  the  common  average  of  life  throughout 
the  country.     From  this  well-ascertained  fact  it 
has  sometimes  been  inferred  that  medical  selec- 
tion is  of  no  value,  but  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
that  inference.      It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the 
protective  effects  of  medical   selection  are  not 
permanent,  but  while  they  endure  they  are  valu- 
able.    They  are  not  permanent  because  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  not  permanent,  and  because 
changes  of  condition,  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
by  a  medical  examiner,  mav  after  a  while  pre- 
judicially affect  the  lives  of  the  persons  whom 
he  examines."    Then  he  goes  into  further  detail. 
He  was  decidedly  against  doing  away  with  the 
medical  certificate ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he, 
at  any  point,  considered  the  possibility  of  refus- 
ing to  pay  the  insurance  withm  a  limited  period, 
which  appears  to  me  to  meet  the  case. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

64.  Do  you  mean  a  repayment  of  the  premium 
without  deduction  or  discount? — It  is  a  question, 
I  think,  whether  you  should  not  repay  a  part  of 
it,  retaining  a  portion  to  meet  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

65.  Have  you  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
deaths  since  you  have  been  at  work  to  enable 
you  to  form  any  conclusions  as  to  the  kind  of  lives 
which  are  insured? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
made  any  analysis  of  that. 

66.  You  have  not  been  able  yet  to  form 
any  estimate  as  to  whether  your  calculations  have 
been  correct  as  regards  death;  as  to  whether 
you  have  had  an  abnormal  death-rate,  for  in- 
stance ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  gone 
into  that  question. 

67.  Would  that  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
put  before  the  Committee  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.'  We  could  not  go  into  the  causes  of 
death ;  but  we  might  give  the  number  of  con- 
tracts and  the  number  of  deaths.^ 

68.  The  point  I  am  aiming  at  is  this :  whether 
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the  experience  so  far  has  shown  that  the  people 
who  have  insured  have  been  less  healthy  on  the 
whole  than  the  bulk  of  the  population  ? — That  is 
to  say^  whether  the  medical  certificate  has  been 
of  any  value  ? 

69.  Yes  ? — I  will  make  a  note  of  that. 

70.  From  what  class  of  people  are  your  in^- 
surers,  so  far,  mainly  derived  ? — It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  answer  that  q^uestion,  but  I  should  say 
from  a  class  above  the  industrial  classes. 

71.  Are  they  mainly  in  towns  or  in  the 
country  ? — Speaking  rather  haphazard,  I  should 
say  mainly  in  the  towns ;  but  I  have  not  any  very 
precise  information  upon  that  point 

72.  Would  you  consider  that  there  are  a  great 
many  domestic  servants  amongst  them?-"— I  should 
doubt  that. 

73.  But  not  many  of  them  are  working  men, 
I  understand  ? — Not  many  are  working  men. 

74.  Would  you  have  any  means  of  giving  any 
evidence  upon  that  point  ? — We  mi^ht  analyse 
the  names.     I  think  we  could  get  the  mformation. 

75.  Are  the  trades  or  employments  noted  ? — 
Yes. 

76.  So  that  you  could  present  an  analysis  of 
the  occupations  of  the  parties  who  have  insured  ? 
—Yes. 

77.  With  regard  to  age,  I  understand  you  to 
recommend  that  the  minimum  age  should  be  re« 
duced  from  16  years  to  five  years  ? — Yes. 

78.  With  wnat  object? — I  see  no  particular 
reason  why  16  years  should  be  fixed.  Originally, 
as  I  understand,  it  was  fixed  because  it  was  sup- 

Eosed  that  it  was  easier  to  identify  a  person  when 
e  got  to  that  age ;  but  now-a-days,  especially 
since  the  schools  have  developed  so  much,  it  is 
easier  to  identify  them  at  an  earlier  age. 

79.  Are  there  not  considered  to  be  moral  ob- 
jections in  the  way  of  the  insurance  of  very  young 
children  ? — I  presume  that  the  life  of  very  young 
children  is  not  so  good  as  the  life  of  persons  of 
more  mature  years,  and  there  might  be  objections 
on  that  score ;  but  it  would  be  possible  to  meet 
them  by  a  table. 

80.  But  have  you  not  understood  that  there 
are  objections  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  in- 
surance offices  with  regard  to  infant  life,  namely, 
that  the  putting  a  pecuniary  value  upon  a  child's 
life  is  undesirable  from  a  social  point  of  view? — 
That  may  be  an  objection ;  I  nave  never  con- 
sidered that ;  you  mean  that  it  might  lead  to 
abuses  ?  That  is  so. 

81.  Do  you  see  any  great  advantage,  except 
in  increasing  the  business,  in  children  being  in- 
sured at  a  very  early  age? — I  do  not  lay  any  great 
stress  upon  it ;  I  merely  suggest  it  as  opening  a 
greater  facility;  but  I  do  not  think  1  should 
press  it. 

82.  There  is  no  great  advantage,  is  there, 
from  any  point  of  view,  in  the  family  receiving 
money  m  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  child 
imtil  the  child  has  grown  to  an  age  at  which  others 
are  more  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  him  than 
he  upon  others? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Buff. 

83.  The  present  system  has  been  a  comparative 
failure,  has  it  not?— Yes. 

84.  I9  that  failure  more  conspicuous  in  any 
0.67. 


Mr.  i)ii^^— continued, 
one  district  of  the  kingdom  than  in  another  ? — 
I  have  no  analysis  to  show  that.  I  quoted  some 
figures  just  now  to  show  that  the  persons  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the  as- 
surance insured  for  a  sura  of  about  80  /.,  which 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  a  higher 
class  than  the  industrial  classes. 

85.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  system 
has  been  more  taken  advantage  of  in  Scotland 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  do  you  know 
if  that  is  correct? — I  could  ascertain  that. 

86.  I  suppose  that  would  be  contained  in  some 
table  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  John  Holland. 

87.  Are  those  who  have  assured  themselves, 
and  ^ot  annuities  already,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

88.  Could  you  embody  information  on  that 
point  in  the  table  that  you  propose  to  bring  up  ? 
— We  might  possibly  ascertain  that  by  reference 
to  each  savings  bank  acQOunt. 

89.  Can  you  state  what  the  hours  are  for  the 
annuity  and  insurance  business? — So  lone  as 
the  Post  Office  is  open  for  money  order  business. 

90.  How  long  is  tnat  generally  ? — It  varies  very 
much ;  offices  are  generally  open  in  large  towns 
until  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

91.  Do  you  mean  till  about  eight  o'clock  ?— 
About  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

92.  I  see  that  in  the  rules  they  speak  of  the 
offices  being  open  during  the  hours  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  money  order  business  ? — Yes ; 
the  hours  are  the  same  as  for  the  money  order 
business. 

93.  Will  you  let  us  have  a  statement  as  to  the 
hours  of  business  ? — I  will  obtain  that  infor- 
mation. 

94.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  country  the 
Post  Office  is  often  closed  for  such  business  at 
four  o'clock  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

95.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  whether  further 
facilities  could  not  be  given  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing the  hours,  or  have  you  not  considered  that 
subject? — I  have  not  considered  it  verv  much. 
Of  course,  another  element  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  any  additional  cost  for  extra 
attendance. 

Mr.  Brand. 

96.  With  respect  to  the  remark  which  you 
made  in  your  examination,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  revenue  by  increasing  the 
maximum,  have  you  here  the  terras  of  the 
policies  issued  by  the  Prudential,  or  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

97.  It  is,  however,  within  your  knowledge,  I 
suppose,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  business 
of  tne  Prudential  Company  consists  in  issuing 
policies  for  very  small  sums? — ^Yes,  I  imagine 
so. 

98.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  charges  are 
for  the  premiums ;  taking,  for  instance,  a  premium 
of  one  penny,  do  you  Know  how  much  it  costs 
the  office  for  collection  and  charges  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  has  ever  been  calculated. 

99.  Taking  it  at  something  like  a  halfpenny 
upon  every  penny,  and  looking  to  the  fact  that 
that  company  is  at  any   rate  at    the  present 
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moment  making  very  large  profits,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  the  Post  Office  to  issue  policies 
at  a  less  cost  to  the  insurers,  if  you  could  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  collection? — That  would 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  tables.  The  tables, 
I  may  say,  are  prepared  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury.  The  Post 
Office  has  m  no  way  been  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tables,  and  has  no  power  to 
mterfere. 

100.  1  think  you  have  rather  misunderstood 
my  question.  I  said,  presuming  that  the  tables 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  that  company  is  at  any  rate 
making  enormous  profits  in  this  small  business 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  their  charges  are 
very  heavy  indeed,  would  not  the  Post  Office,  if 
they  could  get  over  the  difficulty  of  collection, 
be  able  to  issue  policies  at  a  small  charge? — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  charge  of  the  Pru- 
dential is. 

101.  I  have  given  it  you  as  being  very  nearly 
a  halfpenny  in  every  penny  ? — The  Post  Office 
now  issues  its  policies  at  a  less  charge  than  that ; 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  could  reduce  it  still 
further. 

102.  You  know,  I  suppose,  what  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Prudential  Company  is  with  regard 
to  medical  certificates,  and  certificates  of  age  ? — 
No. 

103.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  over  the 
difficultv  with  regard  to  the  medical  certificate, 
by  makinjr  it  a  condition  that  no  payment  should 
be  made  to  a  policyholder  until  after  the  second 
yearly  premium  bad  been  paid,  thereby  getting 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  having  any  medical  certi- 
cates  at  all  ? — I  think  that  might  be  considered. 

104.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  great  objection 
to  raising  the  maximum  to  200  /.  and  over,  that 
you  would  by  that  process  be  competing  with 
most  of  the  other  offices  in  London  ? — There  is 
that  objection  certainly,  but  that  would  not  be  a 
departmental  objection. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

105.  With  reference  to  the  answer  which  you 
gave  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Brighton 
just  now  as  to  the  hours  of  closing  of  these  offices, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  the  life  assur- 
ances should  be  disconnected  from  the  present 
rule,  that  they  should  be  on  all  fours  with  the 
Post  Office  savings  bank? — The  proposal  which  is 
going  to  be  submitted  would  connect  this  business 
with  the  savings  banks*  and  therefore  the  hours 
for  both  classes  of  business  will  be  the  same  as 
at  present. 

106.  My  question  rather  applies  to  country 
districts.  I  believe  that  the  present  rule  is  that 
the  hour  of  depositing  in  the  Post  Office  savings 
bank  is  regulated  by  the  hour  at  which  the  office 
closes ;  so  that  supposing  an  office  to  close  in  the 
country  at  five  o'clock,  no  deposits  can  be  taken 
after  K)ur  o'clock,  in  order  that  they  may  send 
up  the  accounts  every  night  io  the  General  Post 
Office  in  London ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
labouring  man  in  the  country,  who  does  not  get 
away  from  his  work  until  five   or  six  o'clock. 


Mr.  Harcourt — eoirfinaed. 

would  never  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
personally  to  the  transaction  of  any  business  of 
this  kind? — Of  course  the  arrangement  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  mail  service.  K 
the  postmaster  sends  in  his  accounts  every  night, 
he  IS  obliged  to  complete  them  in  time  for  the 
mail,  and  therefore  he  must  have  a  certain  period 
before  the  mail  is  dispatched  in  order  to  make 
up  his  accounts. 

107.  But  do  you  not  think  that  closing  at  such 
an  early  hour  operates  as  well  as  those  causes  to 
which  you  have  referred,  viz.,  the  largeness  of 
the  sums  and  the  absence  of  agency,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  life  assurance  in  country  districts? — 
Yes  ;  of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  hours 
the  offices  are  allowed  to  be  open  the  greater  the 
opportunities  affi)rded  for  insuring. 

108.  To  take  another  subject:  the  honourable 
Member  for  Stroud  has  just  asked  you  about  the 
great  opposition  which  would  probably  arise  from 
affiliated  societies  in  reference  to  increasing  the 
maximum  ;  should  we  not  meet  with  the  same 
difficulties  as  were  met  with  last  year  when  a 
Bill  was  defeated  by  their  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — No  doubt  there  would  be 
an  opposition. 

109.  I  think  you  said  that  of  the  two  bud- 
nesses,  that  of  life  assurance,  and  that  of  annui- 
ties, the  life  assurance  was  the  one  which  pecu- 
liarly benefited  the  working  classes  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  it  does  so  now,  hut  I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  extend  it  so  that  it  should 
do  so. 

110.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
opinion  was,  that  annuities  never  could  benefit 
the  working  classes  ?  —  Immediate  annuities 
cannot,  but  I  think  that  deferred  annuities  may 
benefit  the  working  classes  considerably. 

Lord  JEdmond  Fitzmaurice. 

111.  But  you  do  not  think  that  they  have  much 
operation  now  ? — They  are  not  much  used  now, 
that  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Harcourt 

112.  You  told  us  that  there  were  two  causes 
which  made  the  present  system  a  failure;  one 
being  that  the  minimum  amount  of  insurance  was 
too  low,  and  the  other  being  the  absence  of 
agency;  have  you  considered  now  any  improve- 
ment could  be  made  in  reference  to  that  last 
matter,  viz.,  the  absence  of  agency  ? — I  believe 
that  private  companies  employ  regular  fixed 
agents  who  canvass  the  whole  country,  and  get 
a  large  commission  upon  results.  I  cannot  soe 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Post  Office  to 
employ  agents  of  that  kind,  or  how  we  could  pay 
them ;  and  I  see  no  better  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  than  the  scheme  proposed,  which  the  next 
witness  will  describe,  of  doing  the  business  through 
the  savings  banks,  and  in  a  great  measure  adver- 
tising it  in  that  way.  There  are  three  millions 
of  books  belonging  to  savings  bank  depositors, 
and  each  book  would  contain  an  advertisement 
which  every  depositor  would  see  every  time  the 
book  was  sent  to  him. 

113.  Have  you  any  experience  in  regard  to 
country  districts,  as  to  whether  people  ever  read 
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those  books  ? — I  am  afraid  my  experience  would 
say  that  they  do  not  very  much.   • 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

114.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the 
post  offices  receiving  deposits  for  annuities  after 
the  hour  to  which  they  are  at  present  limited^ 
and  to  the  deposits  going  into  the  accounts  of 
the  next  day  ? — I  think  that  might  be  considered, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  as  to 
that  without  a  little  more  examination. 

Mr.  Charles  Boss. 

115.  I  believe  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  encourage  savings  banks 
in  schools ;  could  those  assurances  in  scnools  be 
worked  through  the  achoolmaster  as  an  agent, 
ffivinghima  small  commission? — One  difficulty 
18  the  source  from  which  you  should  pay  the 
schoolmaster,  and  another  difficulty  is  that  he 
could  not  be  the  servant  of  the  department ;  we 
should  have  no  control  over  him.  There'  is  no- 
thing to  slop  him  if  he  voluntarily  undertakes 
the  business. 

116.  It  struck  me  that  it  might  be  an  easy 
method  of  working  these  insurances  through  the 
schools,  as  you  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  a  way  of  encouraging  thrift  amongst  the 
children,  particularly  in  country  districts? — 1 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  school- 
masters would  teach  the  children  something 
about  insurance  business  and  make  them  realise 
the  benefits  of  it,  and  put  questions  to  them  upon 
the  subject.  If  that  were  introduced  into  their 
education  it  certainly  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Loder. 

117.  I  think  you  said  that  the  life  annuities 
would  not  be  within  the  means  of  the  labouring 
classes;  but  you  seem  to  think  that  although 
deferred  annuities  are  not  availed  of  by  those 
classes,  yet  by  the  proposed  plan  they  would  be 
more  availed  of,  and  would  commend  themselves 
more  to  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  inas- 
much as  the  machinery  of  assurance  would  be 
brought  more  closely  home  to  them  by  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Postmaster  General,  is  that  so? 
— ^l  think,  no  doubt,  it  would  render  it  much 
more  easy  for  the  working  classes  to  contract 
these  deferred  annuities,  but  whether  it  would 
be  an^  inducement  to  them  to  do  so  is  another 
question.  You  can  give  them  the  facilities  and 
make  the  machinery  as  easy  as  possible,  but  it  is 
like  taking  a  horse  to  the  water,  you  cannot 
make  him  drink. 

118.  As  those  know  very  well  who  have  been 
connected  with  these  schemes  for  promoting  thrift 
amongst  the  poor  people,  there  is  only  a  certain 
class  who  will  take  advantage  of  them.  If  you 
put  money  into  a  savings  bank,  for  instance,  for  a 
servant,  if  that  servant  is  not  disposed  to  save,  he 
or  she  will  soon  withdraw  that  deposit  But  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  deposits,  and  who 
have  some  idea  of  thrift,  are  you  not  of  opinion 
that  these  deferred  annuities  will  be  largely  in- 
creased if  it  is  rendered  more  easy  to  contract 
them  ? — It  may  be  so. 

0.67. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauriee. 

119.  Would  your  plan  be  to  give  to  local  post- 
masters a  commission  on  life  assurance,  with  a 
view  to  offering  them  some  inducement  to  can- 
vass effectually  ?—  That  is  a  question  of  funds. 
At  present  a  great  proportion  of  the  local  post- 
masters do  receive  a  commission  on  every  trans- 
action of  assurance  business.  But  the  trouble  is 
at  the  first  stage.  An  individual  comes  into  an 
office,  and  asks  a  great  number  of  questions,  and 
probably  cannot  understand  many  of  the  answers 
even  if  he  can  understand  the  questions  that  he 
asks.  The  postmaster  may  have  other  business 
to  do,  and  he  is  naturally  not  inclined  to  give 
himself  too  much  trouble  When  the  contract  is 
once  effected,  the  commission  he  receives  for 
recordina:  the  payment  of  the  premium  is  quite 
sufficient. 

120.  You  think  that  some  further  means  are 
necessary  ?— I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could 
give  the  postmasters  some  extra  payment  on  ob- 
taining the  contract. 

121.  In  fact,  you  mean,  practically,  to  increase 
the  sum  paid  on  commission  ?  —I  do  not  think  I 
should  do  it  in  that  manner ;  I  should  be  inclined, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  small  sum  in  consideration  of 
each  new  policy  which  is  obtained.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  question  is,  where  is  it  to  come  from  ? 

122.  You  alluded  just  now  to  the  question  of 
the  possible  opposition  of  other  societies  ;  has 
not  tnat  question  been  brought  prominently  be- 
fore you  in  any  way  by  this  time  in  regard  to 
this  plan  ? — Opposition  in  respect  to  what  point 
of  it? 

123.  I  mean  that  if  the  Post  Office  enlarged 
its  business  by  increasing  the  amounts  for  which 
assurances  could  be  made,  that  would  be  likely 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  societies,  who  might 
consider  that  the  Post  Office  was  trespassing  on 
a  field  already  occupied  by  them  ? — That  might 
be  so  ;  but  althougn  17  years  ago  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  and  jeJuousy  was  excited,  the  result 
has  proved  that  it  was  uncalled  for. 

124.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  any  dangerous 
opposition  from  that  quarter?— I  suppose  there 
would  be  opposition,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  danger  in  it.  No  doubt  there  would 
be  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  but  it  might  be 
got  over. 

125.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  deferred 
annuities,  I  suppose  that  the  deferred  annuity 
part  of  the  plan  is  really  the  most  important  of 
all  in  regard  to  diminishing  poor  relief,  is  it  not? 
— I  think  so. 

126.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  a  man 
who  has  effected  a  life  assurance,  let  us  say,  for 
100/.,  might,  if  he  could  keep  it  dark,  go  on  from 
60  years  of  age  to  the  end  of  his  life  receiving 

Soor  relief;  and  although  on  his  death  the  guar- 
ians  might  recover  from  his  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, nevertheless  in  those  years  he 
would  have  been  a  pauper  and  would  have 
received  a  considerable  sum  in  poor  relief;  whilst, 
if  he  had  bought  a  deferred  annuity,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  keep  that  fact  a 
secret,  and  if  he  made  an  application  for  poor 
relief  he  would  undoubtedly  be  refused.  There- 
fore, on  the  whole,  a  man  who  buys  himself  a 
deferred  annuity  is  presumably  taking  a  step 
A  4  which 
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Lord  JEdmond  Fitzmaurice— continued. 

which  is  more  likely  to  diminish  poor  relief  than 
if  he  was  to  insure  his  life  ? — I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  case  as  that  which  you  put.  It  is  quite 
possible^  no  doubt,  that  he  should  conceal  this 
insurance,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
guardians  would  have  taken  more  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  matter. 

127.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  sum  for  a  5  /•  deferred  annuity? — Of  course  it 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  individual.  I  could 
give  you  an  instance.  When  the  condition  of 
the  contract  is  that  no  part  of  the  purchase 
money  shall  in  any  event  be  returned,  a  man 
aged  30  may  purchase  a  deferred  annuity  of  10/. 
to  commence  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  60,  and 
to  be  payable  half-yearly,  either  by  an  immediate 
payment  of  21/.  3#.  4<f.,  or  by  an  annual 
payment,  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  60,  of 
lLSs.4d. 

128.  Has  your  attention  been  called,  in  the 
recent  Post  Office  Returns  in  regard  to  these 
questions,  to  the  apparently  greater  popularity 
of  these  post  office  schemes  m  the  south  and 
west  of  England  as  compared  with  the  north  ?— 
No,  I  have  not  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

129.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  difficulty 
about  mtdical  examination? — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  a  doctor  to  consei^t 
to  undertake  the  duty  for  the  small  fee  which  we 
are  able  to  pay ;  sometimes  a  doctor  lives  a  long 
way  off  from  the  person  who  wishes  to  be  assure^ 
and  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  come. 

130.  Is  the  certificate  of  any  registered 
medical  man  tnken  by  the  post  office,  or  must 
it  be  some  special  officer  appointed  by  the  post 
office  in  the  district,  who  gives  the  certificate  ? 
— Some  special  officer  is  appointed. 

131.  What  is  the  fee  that  is  allowed  to  him  ? 
— It  is  a  very  small  fee ;  it  is  2  «.  6  d.  if  the  as- 
surance is  under  60  /.,  and  5  /.  if  it  is  over  that 
amount. 

132.  Would  not  one  mode  of  increasing  the 
number  of  assurances,  as  well  as  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty  of  securing  the  services  of  good 
medical  men,  be  to  advertise  in  the  country 
that  a  medical  man  would  attend  at  a  particular 
hour  in  the  evening  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week  for  the  purpose  of  examining  persons  who 
wished  to  insure,  and  if  a  little  pains  were  taken 
by  the  post  office  to  make  that  public  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  —  The  Post  Office  has  taken 
immense  pains  in  different  ways  to  make  the 
business  public  ;  thousands  of  leaflets  and  adver- 
tisements have  been  distributed.  I  have  a  return 
here  which  shows  that  in  686  offices  which  we 
opened  for  business,  we  have  not  had  a  single 
case.  I  imagine  that  if  the  doctor  did  attend  he 
would  very  often  attend  to  do  nothing. 

133.  If  he  attended  at  the  wrong  hour,  no 
doubt  that  would  be  so ;  but  if  he  attended  in 
the  evening,  when  the  working  classes  transact 
any  business  that  they  have  to  do,  long  after  the 
hour  at  which  the  post-office  is  closed,  would  not 
that  be  likely  to  stimulate  the  small  insurances  ? 
— There  would  not  be  so  much  difficulty,  I  pre- 
sume, in  making  an  arrangement  for  the  doctor 
to  come ;  but  even  if  you  had  made  that  arrange- 


Mr.  Mitchell  Henry — continued. 

ment,  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  the  persons 
there  to  be  examined. 

134.  You  suggest,  then,  in  order  to  get  over 
the  difficulty,  (uspensincr  with  a  medical  exami- 
nation in  the  case  of  insurances  under  certain 
amounts,  and  you  propose,  as  I  understand,  that 
in  order  to  compensate  for  that  the  insurance 
shall  not  be  absolute,  but  only  contingent  upon 
the  person  who  takes  out  the  insurance  living  a 
certain  length  of  time,  say  one  or  two  years 
after  the  insurance  is  effected  ? — ^Yes. 

135.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  essence  of  an 
insurance,  especially  in  the  mind  of  a  working 
man,  is  that  it  shall  be  an  absolute,  positive,  and 
certain  payment  of  money  after  his  aeath,  when- 
ever he  dies,  and  under  whatever  circumstances? 
— There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  other  plan  has  been 
tried  by  companies  (although  I  cannot  give  much 
information  about  it)  and  has  succeeded. 

136.  Do  you  mean  that  it  has  succeeded  in  the 
case  of  small  insurances  of  the  character  that  you 
contemplate,  or  are  you  referring  to  the  larger 
insurunces  effected  by  persons  in  a  different  class 
of  life  ? — In  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  I  believe 
it  has  been  tried. 

137.  Could  you  get  us  any  information  relar 
tive  to  that  ? — ^1  think  that  the  next  witness  will 
be  able  to  give  you  more  information  upon  that 
point;  I  have  not  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  companies. 

138.  If  you  dispensed  with  a  medical  examina- 
tion under  those  conditions,  would  not  there  be  a 
danger  that  the  persons  whose  lives  were  good 
would  be  careful  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate,  in 
order  to  make  their  insurance  certain,  whilst  those 
whose  lives  were  doubtful  would  run  the  risk  ? — 
You  might  meet  that  by  not  giving  them  the 
chance ;  you  might  fix  a  limit  of,  say  20  /.,  and  lay 
down  that  in  the  case  of  policies  of  20  /.  and  under 
you  would  receive  no  medical  report  at  all. 

139.  But  then  would  you  give  to  the  20/. 
insurer  an  absolute  guarantee  mat  the  assurance 
would  be  paid,  or  would  you  contemplate  only, 
as  it  seems,  in  the  case  of  insurers  under  20  Ly 
to  grant  a  contingent  assurance  ? — Of  course,  if 
vou  accepted  a  medical  certificate,  you  would 
have  to  give  an  albsolute  assurance. 

140.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  could  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  not  receiving  a  medical 
certificate  in  the  case  of  any  assurance  under 
20/.? — I  was  alluding  to  assurances  above  20/. 
when  I  answered  your  question  just  now ;  but 
under  20  /.,  I  think  I  should  not  allow  the  person 
to  be  examined  at  all  by  a  medical  officer. 

141.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  would  it  not, 
that  you  would  not  grant  positive  assurances 
under  20/.,  but  only  assurances  contingent  upon 
the  person  living  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
after  he  had  taken  out  the  assurance  ? — Yes. 

142.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to 
stimulate  the  assurance  business  of  the  Post 
Office  ? — I  think  that  it  would  get  over  a  great 
difficulty.  Under  existing  circumstances  we 
have  no  stimulant  at  all.  My  object  was  to 
remove  ns  much  as  possible  all  the  hindrances  to 
the  adoption  of  the  system. 

143.  May  I  afk  whether  you  are  looking  at 
this  question  with  reference  to  increasing  the 

revenue 
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revenue  from  the  Post  Office,  or  with  reference 
to  stimulating  thrift  amongst  the  lower  classes  ? 
— I  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Post  Office  is 
simply  confined  to  this :  that  the  affair  should  be 
self-supporting,  that  the  State  should  not  look 
to  make  revenue  out  of  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
its  object  to  extend  thrift. 

144.  But  did  you  not  contemplate  that  one 
reason  for  extending  the  amount  of  assurances 
was  to  make  the  upper  class  pay  for  the  lower 
class  ? — In  order  to  make  it  self-supporting.  I 
think  that  is  the  experience  of  all  business. 

Mr.  Sclaler- Booth. 

145.  You  have  laid  down  rather  a  strong  pro- 
position, that  medical  certificates  in  life  assurance 
business  are  not  of  much  worth  after  two  or  three 
years? — That  is  the  opinion  that  I  read  out.  I 
must  say  that  my  own  experience  is  not  very 
great  upon  that  point. 

146.  Mr.  Scudamore  objected  to  that  opinion^ 
did  he  not?— Mr.  Scudamore  said,  *' Eminent 
statisticians  have  discovered  that  the  protective 
effects  of  medical  selection  do  not  last  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years." 

147.  Would  you  tell  us  who  is  the  authority 
for  that  statement  ? — I  think  Dr.  Farr  is  one  of 
the  authorities. 

148.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  practice  of 
the  life  assurance  offices  generally  is  to  attach 
less  value  to  the  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of 
a  small  sum  assured,  than  in  a  case  in  which  a 
large  sum  is  assured  ? — I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  their  practice  is. 

149.  Assuming  that  it  is  their  practice  to  have 
a  medical  certificate  in  either  case,  you  propose 
by  your  plan  greatly  to  stimulate  the  business  of 
the  Post  Office  in  these  small  cases? — Yes. 

150.  But  supposing  that  it  turned  out  that  a 
great  system  of  msunng  bad  lives  were  to  be  the 
result  of  this  stimulus,  the  Post  Office  business 
might  be  landed  in  great  losses,  might  it  not  ?— I 
do  not  see  how  the  Post  Office  would  be  landed  in 
a  loss  if  you  do  not  allow  the  insurer  to  come 
into  full  benefit  until  a  certain  time  expires. 

151.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  medical  cer- 
tificate has  reference  to  the  constitution  as  liable 
to  such  diseases  as  consumption,  which  may  be 
latent  in  the  system  for  many  years,  especially  at 
certain  ages ?— It  certainly  has;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer, 
whether  the  persons  are  rifi^ht  who  say  that  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  officer  is  not  worth  anything 
for  more  than  say,  three  years,  and  that  he  can- 
not detect  diseases  which  may  arise  after  that 
period. 

152.  Are  you  prepared  with  any  evidence,  by 
and  by,  which  will  support  that  view  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  furnish  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port that. 

153.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice 
of  any  existing  life  assurance  offices,  doing  a 
large  business,  to  disregard  medical  certificates 
except  as  regards  a  couple  of  years  or  three 
years? — I  believe  there  are  some  recent  cases  ;  I 
could  not  give  you  the  names,  but  I  think  I 
could  ascertain  them. 

154.  You  very  decidedly  advocate  the  reduc- 


Mr.  Sclater^Booth — continued, 
tion  of  the  minimum  amount  for  which  an  in- 
surance may  be  effected  in  a  Government  office, 
from  20  /.  to  5  /. ;  but  you  did  not  give  us  the 
figures  to  which  you  would  propose  to  raise  the 
maximum.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
is  the  opinion  which  you  have  formed  and  the 
proposal  which  you  are  prepared  to  recommend 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  amount  ? — I  should 
say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion 
(but  it  is  a  matter  rather  of  calculation),  1  should 
raise  the  maximum  to  at  least  300  /. 

155.  Do  you  propose  to  raise  the  maximum  to 
300  /.,  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
better  class  of  business  to  compensate  the  Post 
Office  for  the  loss  which  may  be  involved  in 
doing  the  smaller  business  ? — I  believe  that  it  is 
the  general  experience  of  offices  that  one  class 
of  business  compensates  for  the  other;  that  if 
you  reduce  your  minimum  too  low,  and  do  not 
alter  your  maximum,  there  would  be  a  loss,  be- 
cause you  would  shut  out  business. 

156.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
all  the  great  assurance  offices,  as  well  as  I  suppose 
of  the  smaller  ones,  to  freely  take  insurances  for 
sums  of  100  /.?— Yes. 

157.  Then  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  small  insurances  which  you 
hope  to  effect,  you  propose  to  compete  for  busi- 
ness of  a  character  which  is  now  freely  done  by 
the  great  assurance  companies  ? — That  would  be 
the  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 

158.  And  it  is  done  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment office  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  small  insurances  ? — Yes. 

159.  You  propose  a  very  startling  reduction  of 
the  limit  of  age  at  which  assurance  might  be 
effected,  from  16  years  to  five  years ;  are  you 
prepared  to  recommend  that  as  a  proper  limit  for 
the  Committee  to  adopt?  —  I  only  offered  the 
age  of  five  years  as  a  suggestion ;  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  give  any  strong  reason  for  it  I 
mentioned  that  age  because  I  believe  that  at  that 
age  children  could  now  be  identified. 

160.  However,  you  do  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  limit  of  the  age  of  five  years? — I  do 
not  attach  very  great  importance  to  it. 

161.  You  said  that  you  would  recommend  that 
there  should  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  by  way  of  inducement  given  to  the  holders 
of  those  policies  after  five  or  10  years,  either  as  an 
addition  to  the  policy  or  in  reduction  of  the  pre- 
mium to  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
told  us  that  you  do  not  desire  that  the  Post  Office 
should  make  any  profit,  or  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  any  profit,  in  the  conduct  of  this  business. 
If  there  is  no  profit  mude  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  I  want  to  know  out  of  what 
fund,  or  out  of  what  resources,  they  are  going 
to  pay  the  expense  of  allowing  these  reductions 
of  premiums  or  additions  to  policies  ?  —  I  do 
not  know  that  I  committed  myself  to  saying 
that  there  was  to  be  no  profit ;  what  I  intended 
to  say  was,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Post  Office 
should  be  to  extend  thrift,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  so  arranging  the  tables  as  to  enable 
these  payments  in  the  nature  of  bonuses  to  be 
made  at  certain  periods.  It  would  offer  an  in- 
ducement to  the  public. 

B  162.  We 
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205.  And  we  have  no  voice  in  determining 
the  tables,  or  the  principles  upon  which  the 
tables  are  constructed  ? — No  voice  whatever. 

206.  Therefore  the  persons  to  get  the  financial 
results  from  will  be  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners, and  not  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes. 

207.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  to  the  same 
causes  as  Mr.  Tumor  did  ? — Yes,  we  attribute  it 
chiefly  to  the  following  causes:  the  maximum 
amount  and  the  maximum  age  we  consider  too 
low;  the  minimum  amount  and  the  minimum 
age  we  consider  too  high ;  there  is  no  table  for 
participation  in  profits ;  there  are  difficulties  as  to 
medical  certificates,  and  the  collection  of  the 
premiums;  and  the  limit  of  the  premium  to  2s. 
IS  an  obstacle. 

208.  But  then  the  maximum  amount  would 
not  affect  the  number  of  policies  for  a  small 
amount  ? — No. 

209.  With  regard  to  the  insurance  being  a 
failure  in  reference  to  the  poor,  you  say  that  you 
cannot  give  any  opinion  as  to  its  financial  results ; 
hut  the  maximum  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  that,  would  it  ? — I  understand  your 
question  now  to  apply  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
working  of  the  Life  insurance  Act. 

210.  vVhy,  for  instance,  has  our  Post  Office 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Scheme  failed  to  reach 
the  working  classes? — Because  the  minimum  limit 
is  too  high  both  as  regards  the  age  of  16  and  the 
amount  of  20  /. 

.  211.  And  then  there  is  the  cost  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  collection  ?— Yes. 

212.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  case,  is  it 
not,  that  you  can  only  effect  an  assurance  or  pur- 
chase an  annuity  at,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
limited  number  of  offices  ? — Yes ;  at  about  2,000 
offices. 

213.  And  if  your  scheme  was  adopted,  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  savings  bank  deposit,  every  Post  Office 
savings  bank  would  become  a  post  office  assurance 
and  annuity  office  ? — Yes,  all  the  6,700  offices. 

214.  Therefore,  immediately,  you  would  more 
than  treble  the  number  of  offices  at  which  annuity 
and  life  insurance  business  can  be  done  ? — Yes. 

216.  That  would  very  much  affect  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, because  there  are  a  great  many  Post  Office 
savings  banks  in  the  rural  districts,  but  there  are 
very  few  post  offices  in  the  rural  districts  now 
where  insurance  business  is  done  ;  is  not  that  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

216.  I  understand  then  that  the  post  offices 
fall  into  three  classes,  and  not  into  two ;  those 
where  assurance  business  is  done ;  those  where 
deposits  can  be  made,  but  where  no  assurance 
business  is  done,  and  those  where  neither  iht 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  done;  is  that  so? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

217.  And  the  figures  are,  practically,  2,000, 
6,700  and  14,000;  is  not  that  the  case  ?— Yes. 

218.  So  that,  approximately,  one-half  of  the 
post  offices  in  England  are  savings  banks,  and 
oi^lv  one-seventh  of  the  post  offices  are  insurance 
and  annuity  offices  ? — That  is  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

219.  Have  you  any  returns  from  one  or  two 
counties  to  show  what  effect  this  scheme  wonld 
have  in  creating  the  number  of  insurance 
offices  ? — Returns  are  now  being  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  I  will  hand  them  in  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee. 

220.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
your  scheme  in  greater  detail  to  the  Committee  ? 
— Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  explained 
very  briefly  the  method  of  conducting  the  business 
at  present.     Any  person   wishing   to  insure  or 
purchase  an  annuity  from  the  Post  Office  can  go 
to  any  one  of  the  2,000  post  offices  where  the  assu- 
rance and  annuity  business   is   transacted,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  forms  and  such  other  infor< 
mation  as  he  may  require  as  regards  the  amount  of 
premium  to  be  paid,  and  so  ou.  The  forms  are  then 
sent  up  to  the  Chief  Office  in  London,  and  the  neces- 
sary communications  are  made  as  regards  medical 
certificates  and   other  matters;    and   when  the 
policy  is  completed  it  is  sent  down  to  the  local 
postmaster  (of  course  selected  by  the  insurant), 
who  collects  the  first  premium  and  gives  the  poUcy 
to  the  insurant,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  him 
a  receipt  book,  in  which  the  future  premiums  are 
to  be  recorded  as  they  are  paid.     It  is  necessary, 
after  the  assurance  is  completed,  and  the  first  pre- 
mium paid,  that  the  insurant  or  annuitant  should 
go  to  that  same  office  and  deposit  the  exact  sum 
upon  the  stipulated  days  which  are  shown  in  the 
receipt  book  ;  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  that 
the  postmaster  reports  to  the  Chief  Office  upon  a 
special  form  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  premium  has  not  been  paid,  and  a  printed 
notice  is  sent  to  the  insurant  or  annuitant,  stating 
that  unless  the  premium  be  paid  within  so  many 
days  the  policy  will  lapse.     That  is  briefly  what 
is  now  done.     Under  tne  proposed  plan  the  alte- 
ration would  be  very  slight  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual.    In  the  first  place,  the  business  would  be 
the  same,  with  this  exception,  that  the  annuitants 
or  insurants  would  be  able  to  go  to  any  of  the  6,700 
offices,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  at  present,  to 
2,000.     They  would  get  the  forms  and  informa- 
tion at  one  of  these  offices,  and  when  the  forms 
were  properly  filled  up  forward  them  to  the  Chief 
Office,  wnere  the  policy  would  be  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  local  postmaster  to  deliver  to  the 
applicant,  and  to  receive  the  first  premium.    If 
the  insurant  or  annuitant  was  not  already  a  depo- 
sitor in  the  Post  Ortice  Savings  Bank,  he  would 
be  required  to  open  a  savings  bank  account,  and 
pav  in  the  premium.    He  would  be  provided  with 
a  deposit  book,  and  be  informed  that  with  that 
book  he  could  go  to  any  one  of  the  6,700  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks,  and  pay  in  any  sura,  at 
any  time  most  convenient  to  himself,  so  long  as 
he  took  care  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  at  tlie 
credit  of  his  deposit  account  to  meet  the  future 
premiums  when  payable.     I  should  have  stated 
that  when  the  policy  was  given  up  the  depositor 
would  be  required  to  sign  an  authority  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  transfer  from  his  deposit 
account  the  amount  of  each  future  premium  when 
it  became  due.     There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
the  depositor  to  take  any  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.     In  the  event  of  the  balance  of  that  ac* 
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tjount  falling  too  low  to  meet  the  premium,  a 
printed  notice  would  be  sent  from  the  Chief  Oflice 
m  London  to  the  depositor,  informing  him  of  that 
fact,  and  also  that  unless  a  sufficient  sum  was  paid 
within  so  many  days  the  policy  would  lajpse. 
There  are  mauy  advantages  which  a  depositor 
would  derive  from  the  use  of  that  book  as  com- 
pared with  using  the  special  books.  The  depo- 
sitor could  use  the  deposit  book  as  an  ordinary 
deposit  account  as  well  as  for  this  insurance  bu- 
mness.  He  could,  as  1  have  already  stated,  pay 
in  the  amount  at  any  of  the  large  number  of 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  being 
'Obliged  to  attend  specially  at  a  particular  office, 
which  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  advantaoje 
*o  working  men,  who  move  about  frequently 
from  place  to  place,  as  they  could  make  their 
deposits  at  any  place  they  might  happen  to  go  to. 
Further,  if  the  depositors  were  unable  to  save 
1  *.  at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  de- 
posit, they  could  use  the  penny  postage  stamp  slip, 
and  when  that  was  fully  they  could  deposit  it  as 
1 5.  There  is  the  further  advantage  which  de- 
positors might  gain,  that  their  policies  might  be 
granted  under  tables  for  yearly  premiums,  which 
are  at  a  lower  rate  than  weekly  premiums.  Then 
&,s  regards  the  payments,  a  warrant  would  be 
issued  to  any  post  office  selected  by  the  annuitant, 
and  it  could  be  cashed  there ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  event  of  a  death  and  a  life  policy 
becoming  payable,  the  money  could  be  remitted 
to  any  local  post  office  savings  bank.  That  is 
the  general  outline  of  the  scheme.  There  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  work  saved  now.  We  are 
obliged  to  keep  accounts  at  the  Central  Office, 
in  London,  with  every  postmaster,  giving  the 
particulars  of  all  the  policies,  the  premiums  of 
Avhich  fall  due  at  that  particular  office,  in  order 
that  the  postmaster  may  be  advised  when  the 
amounts  fall  due.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
the  postmaster  may  not  receive  premiums  for 
lapsed  policies.  A  schedule  is  sent  down  to  the 
postmaster  informing  him  that  certain  insurants  or 
annuitants  should  make  payments  in  the  following 
Aveek.  When  payment  is  made,  the  postmaster  is 
required  to  account,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  Chief 
Office  for  the  money  received,  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Post  Office  being  that  every  agent 
shall  account  daily  for  all  receipts.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  postmaster  records  upon  the  schedule 
sent  down  on  the  preceding  Saturday  the  amounts 
paid  and  the  amounts  not  paid.  The  whole  of 
that  machinery  would  be  abolished  by  the  savings 
bank  system,  as  well  as  the  special  receipt  books. 

221.  'i'his  change  could  be  carried  out,  could 
it  not,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — At  your 
request  I  consulted  the  Post  Office  Solicitor  uyHyn 
tlie  point,  but  he  has  not  yet  given  an  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  it  could  be  done 
by  simply  changing  the  regulations,  or  whether  it 
would  oe  necessary  to  embody  it  in  an  Act. 

222.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  thought  of 
until  after  this  Committee  was  appointed? — It 
was  not  thought  of  until  you  directed  me  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  business. 

223.  Until  you  were  asked  to  prepare  your 
evidence  for  this  Committee  and  to  consider  the 
case,  although  you  have  often  had  your  attention 
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directed  to  this  subject,  neither  you  nor  anyone 
else  had  ever  thought  of  this  plan  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty  of  collection? — No,  not  at  all ;  the 
only  excuse  that  I  can  offer  for  not  having  thought 
of  it  before  is  that  it  was  so  simple ;  and  when  1 
mentioned  the  idea  to  Mr.  Richardson,  he  com- 
pleted it  by  suggesting  that  we  should  amalgamate 
the  assurance  and  annuity  business  ^nth  the 
savings  bank  business  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do  the  investments  in  Government  Stock.  Any 
person  wishing  to  purchase  Government  Stock 
through  the  Post  Office  must  do  it  ns  a  savings 
bank  transaction  through  their  savings  bank  ac- 
count. 

224.  So  that  even  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
depositor  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  if  you 
wish  to  purchase  Government  Stock  through  the 
Post  Office,  you  become  a  depositor  in  order  to 
effect  the  purchase  ? — Yes. 

225.  And  that  plan  since  it  Ims  been  intro- 
duced has  worked  with  remarkable  smoothness 
and  ease,  has  it  not? — Without  any  complication 
whatever. 

226.  Any  complications  or  mistakes  would  have 
been  certain  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Keceiver  and  Accountant  General's 
Office  ?-^Yes. 

227.  We  have  now  nearly  1,000,000/.  in- 
vested in  small  sums  in  Government  Stock,  all 
of  which  have  been  done  through  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  and  there  has  not  been  one  single 
mijstake  or  hitch,  or  complaint?— No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  sucli  complaint. 

228.  And  you  think  that  by  treating  the  life 
insurance  and  annuity  business  in  the  same  way 
as  savings  bank  transactions,  that  may  be 
made  to  work  with  equal  smoothness? — I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  about  it,  and  all  the  practical 
officers  whom  I  have  consulted  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

229.  Mr.  Tumor,  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bamsay,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Savings 
Banks,  and  also  the  two  gentlemen  in  your  own 
office  to  whom  I  have  referred,  viz.,  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd  and  Mr.  Richardaon,  all  agree  in  this 
opinion  ? — Yes  ;  they  see  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  carrying  it  out. 

230.  Have  you  prepared  any  calculations  which 
would  show  how  it  would  operate ;  for  instance, 
if  a  man  had  100  /.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  or  100/.  invested  in  Stock,  he  could  give  an 
order,  as  I  understand,  under  your  scheme,  that 
the  interest  should  be  devoted  either  to  pur- 
chasing for  him  an  annuity,  or  to  purchasing  for 
him  an  insurance  policy? — Yes  ;  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposit  account 
upon  which  a  man  had  been  receiving  2^  per 
cent.,  a  balance  of  100/.  would  enable  him,  his  age 
being  30  next  birthday,  to  purchase  a  life  assu- 
rance for  53  /.  13  s.  4  d.,  and  a  deferred  annuity 
of  8  /.  6  #.  8  J.,  commencing  at  the  age  of  60. 

231.  So  that  the  important  point  is  this:  that 
if  for  instance  a  man,  30  years  of  age,  was  left  a 
legacy  of  100/.,  he  could  put  it  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  by  simply  writing  an  order  he 
could  devote  the  interest  of  that  equally  to  effect 
a  life  assurance  and  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
when  he  was  60  years  of  age.     The  100/.  would 
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remain  intact,  and  the  man  would  become  the 
possessor  of  a  life  policy  of  VSa  /.  13  a.  4  rf.,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  8  /.  6  «.  8  d. 
when  he  was  60  years  of  age  ? — ^Yes. 

232.  And  he  would  have  no  further  trouble  in 
making  any  payment? — No  further  trouble  at 
all ;  there  would  be  no  communication  whatever 
between  the  department  and  the  individual ;  and 
the  same  would  apply  to  the  case  of  Government 
Stock. 

233.  If  he  invested  the  100  /.  in  Government 
Stock,  taking  Consols,  as  he  would  receive  3  /. 
instead  of  2/.  10  5.,  one-fifth  might  be  added  to 
each  of  those  amounts? — Exactly  so. 

234.  Then  he  would  receive  a  life  policy  of 
about  65  /.,  and  an  annuity  of  somewhat  over 
10/. 

235.  Then  you  would  propose  that  persons 
should  be  able  to  effect  insurances  or  purchase 
annuities  in  various  sorts  of  ways;  for  instance, 
by  payments  to  be  continued  for  five  years,  or  for 
10  years,  or  for  20  years,  or  by  a  sum  down  ; 
that  would  be  a  mere  question  of  tables? — Any 
variation  of  that  sort  which  it  might  be  considered 
desirable  to  adopt  would  be  a  mere  question  of 
tables.  The  collection  of  the  premiums  in  every 
case  would  be  the  same  so  far  as  the  Post  OflSce 
is  concerned. 

236.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  simplicity  of 
this  plan  would  very  much  diminish  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  business  ? — It  would  do  away 
with  the  present  expense  as  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  postmasters,  the  preparation'  of 
the  books,  and  the  advices  to  the  postmasters  and 
the  stationery  and  labour  which  is  necessary  in 
keeping  up  the  present  system  of  account. 

237.  Therefore  that  diminution  of  expense 
would  give  a  margin  which  might  enable  you  to 
reduce  your  minimum,  and  to  insure  for  smallei; 
amounts  without  any  loss  to  the  department? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  available  for  that  purpose. 

238.  You  said  that  the  smallest  monthly  pay- 
ment that  can  be  received  now,  either  for  insur- 
ance or  for  the  purchase  of  -annuities,  is  2  s.  ? — 
Two  shillings  is  the  smallest  payment  that  we 
can  receive  under  the  Act. 

239.  You  would  reduce  that? — It  would  be 
no  longer  necessary. 

240.  As  you  can  receive  1  s.  deposited  in  the 
Post  OflSce  Savings  Bank,  a  reduction  would  na- 
turally follow  ? — Yes,  a  man  might  save  a  penny 
at  a  time  by  means  of  a  stamp  slip ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  man  might  establish  a  penny  a  week  assurance 
and  a  penny  a  week  annuity  by  these  means,  and 
the  transfer  from  the  deposit  account  to  the  annuity 
or  assurance  account  need  only  take  place  once  a 
year.  Therefore  it  would  be  practically  the 
same  as  purchasing  a  policy  or  annuity  with  an 
annual  premium. 

241.  So  that  he  might  be  using  the  penny 
deposit  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  a  policy  of  assurance  ? — Yes. 

242.  You  would  propose  to  get  rid  of  the 
separate  establishment  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, would  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  another 
advantage.  There  is  at  present  a  separate  branch 
in  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General's  office 
for  that  business ;  it  is  thought  that  that  might 
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be  transferred  to  the  savings  bank,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  work  might  be  perfox-med  by  the 
ladies  in  one  of  the  branches  there,  so  that  the 
clerical  expense  would  be  reduced  also. 

243.  You  would  propose  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  ladies  who  do  a  considerable  part  of  the 
clerical  work  in  the  Savings  Bank  Department 
now? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  they  could  do.  Of  course  they  could  not  da 
all  of  it. 

244.  The  result  would  be  a  great  reduction  of 
expense,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

245.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  other  matters  which  you  think  have 
impeded  the  business  of  the  Post  Office ;  to  what 
point  would  you  reduce  the  minimum  ? — For  life 
assurance  we  thought  it  might  be  reduced 
to  51 

246  Under  this  scheme  you  think  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that? — None  ;  or 
it  might  be  reduced  even  lower  than  that  if  tables 
could  be  constructed  working  from  the  opposite 
direction  to  what  they  do  now.  For  instance^ 
take  a  table  like  the  Industrial  Assurances,  a 
penny  per  week  would  produce  a  certain  sum. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  man 
to  make  the  payment  into  the  Assurance  and 
Annuity  Account  weekly ;  that  could  be  done 
annually,  but  he  could  make  the  payments  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  We  do  not  con- 
struct the  tables,  but  I  think  the  minimum  may 
safely  be  taken  dQwn  to  the  lowest  amount  which 
the  tables  could  be  prepared  for.  A  man  could 
add  to  the  previous  assurance  or  annuity  aA 
opportunity  occurred. 

247 .  Do  I  rightly  understand  this  to  be  your 
proposal :  that  you  would  say  that  an  amount  might 
be  taken  from  a  deposit  account  in  the  savings 
bank  to  insure  a  .sum  smaller  than  5/.?  — 
Yes. 

248.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  ? 
—  None  whatever.  It  would  be  simply  a  transfer 
from  one  column  to  another ;  there  would  be  no 
appreciable  expense  attending  it. 

249.  Therefore,  practically  there  is  no  reason 
why  under  your  scheme  you  should  not  insure 
for  1  /.  ? — No  reason  whatever  if  it  is  thought 
desirable. 

Mr.  Duff. 

250.  You  stated  the  reasons  why  the  scheme 
had  been  a  comparative  failure,  but  you  did  not 
include  in  those  reasons  the  fact  that  private  com- 
panies invest  their  capital  at  a  much  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  Government  does ;  do  you 
think  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  ? — 
The  failure,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  number  of  policies  effected,  it  is 
not  a  financial  failure. 

251.  Does  not  the  fact  of  the  private  com- 
panies being  able  to  invest  their  capital  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  enable  them  to  compete  on 
favourable  terms  with  the  Government  ? — I  think 
that  the  failure  is  due  rather  to  the  restricted 
amount  of  the  policies  than  to  the  premiums  that 
are  paid ;  4,171,  or  two-thirds  of  the  policies  issued 
by  the  Post  Office  were  for  100  /. 

252.  What 
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C/iuirman. 

252.  What  I  think  the  Committee  would  like 
to  know  is,  what  is  the  rate  at  which  we  do  our 
business  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
done  by  the  private  societies  ?  —  I  have  carefully 
abstained  from  giving  any  information  comparing 
our  rates  with  the  rates  of  particular  companies ; 
I  thought,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  do  that,  but 
I  can  give  some  figures  which  I  obtained  for  my 
own  information.  Taking  84  offices  (I  have  not 
selected  these  offices  in  any  way),  I  find  that  the 
averaue  premiums  chargeable  upon  the  assurance 
of  a  person  aged  30  next  birthday  is  2  /.  3  5.  5  rf., 
'31  per  100  /.,  and  for  the  Government  assurance 
it  is  2  Z.  6  5.  7  d.  Then,  as  regards  the  industrial 
business  in  the  case  of  16  of  the  societies,  I  find 
that  the  premiums  upon  a  policy  of  20  /.  to  a  person 
aged  30  next  birthday  average  3*18  r/.  per  week. 
In  the  Post  Office,  if  we  received  them  in  that 
way,  it  would  be  2*6  rf.,  or  rather  more  than  2  }  rf. 
I  have  collected  these  figures  from  unofficial 
sources. 

Mr.  Ditf. 

253.  Then  I  think  you  told  the  Committee 
that  you  attributed  the  failure,  such  as  it  is,  to 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  amount  was  too  low, 
and  the  minimum  amount  too  high?— Yes. 

254.  You  could  not  raise  or  lower  the  rate 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  you  ? — Not 
the  amount ;  the  rates  are  fixed  by  regulation. 

255.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  amount  or  the 
rates  ?  —  I  understand  your  question  to  be, 
whether  we  could  alter  the  rates. 

256.  But  I  understood  you,  in  your  answer, 
to  talk  of  the  sum  to  be  assured  ? —  The  minimum 
amount  of  the  assurance,  that  is  to  say,  the  20  /. 
limit,  could  not  be  reduced  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

257.  Therefore  your  scheme  could  not  be 
carried  into  operation  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — No,  not  that  portion  of  it ;  but  we  could 
collect  the  premiums  for  the  present  amounts 
through  the  savings  bank. 

Chairman, 

258.  So  far  as  I  understand,  your  scheme  can 
at  once  be  brought  into  operation  for  amounts 
that  we  are  now  allowed  to  insure  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buff. 

259.  But  I  understand  that  ^our  scheme  could 
not  be  brought  into  work  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  the 
amounts  is  concerned. 

260.  Unless  you  alter  the  Act  of  Parliament 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success ;  you  cannot  alter 
your  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament? — The  increased  facilities 
afforded  by  the  scheme  would  probably  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  business. 

261.  But  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  its  en- 
tirety without  an  Act  of  Parliament? — Not  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  John  Holland. 

262.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  cling  to  the  idea 
of  raising  the  maximum  ;  do  you  think  that  that 
is  necessary;  do  you  expect,  for  instance,  any 
great  loss  from  reducing  the  minimum  to  a  very 

0.67. 


Mr.  John  Holland — continued, 
email  amount  ? — We  should,  of  course,  minimise 
the   loss  by  reducing  the   expenditure,  and  the 
tables  would  be  fixed  to  prevent  any  serious  loss. 

263.  Then  you  could  do  it,  in  fact,  without 
raising  the  maximum  ? — We  think  the  maximum 
should  be  raised  as  well.  Friendly  Societies,  for 
instance,  are  allowed  to  go  to  200  /.,  and  there 
might  not  be  sufficient  reason  why  the  Post 
Office  should  not  go  to  that,  or  higher  amounts^ 
looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  public  convenience 
outside  the  financial  question. 

264.  But  is  it  necessary  to  raise  the  maximum 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  minimum  business  with- 
out loss  ? — The  cost  of  the  transaction  is  much 
the  same  whether  it  represents  a  small  amount  or 
a  large  one ;  that  is  why  it  is  desirable  to  get 
some  large  amounts  in  with  the  small  ones. 

265.  lou  have  yourself  shown  how  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  transactions  may  be  reduced  ? 
—Yes. 

266.  With  regard  to  the  case  that  you  gave 
of  a  man  depositing  100  /.  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  so  insuring  for  53  /.  13  f,  4  d,y 
and  also  getting  an  annuity  of  8  /.  6  «.  8  d.y  was 
that  calculated  upon  the  returnable  scale  or  the 
non-returnable  scale?  — The  annuity  was  calcu- 
lated upon  the  non-returnable  scale;  all  insu- 
rances bear  a  surrender  value  after  five  years,  of 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  premiums  paid. 

267.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  of  what  it 
would  be  upon  the  returnable  scale? — No,  but  I 
could  ascertain  it. 

268.  How  do  you  work  this  scheme  with 
regard  to  the  man  who  has  not  got  a  deposit 
book  ? — The  man  would  be  required  to  open  an 
account  and  take  a  savings  bank  hook  instead  of 
the  special  receipt  book  provided  for  deferred 
annuities. 

269.  Then  I  suppose  in  that  way  you  would 
insist  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  paid  in 
during  a  certain  period ;  instead  of  periodical 
weekly  payments  being  made,  you  would  say 
that  in  three  months  time,  or  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  paid  in  ? 
— Yes,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  account  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  premium  when  it  falls 
due. 

Mr.  Brand, 

270.  As  I  understand,  this  scheme  is  not  a 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  life  assurance 
amongst  the  working  classes  generally,  or  even  of 
life  assurance  amongst  alt  classes,  but  it  is  con- 
fined to  life  assurance  amongst  the  depositors; 
that  is  to  say,  you  would  give  increased  facilities 
to  depositors  in  savings  banks  to  effect  life  assur- 
ances?—Yes,  that  would  be  the  result;  but  it 
might  be  misleading  to  speak  of  them  as  depo- 
sitors ;  practically,  those  who  choose  to  insure 
deposit  the  money  as  a  means  of  paying  the  pre- 
miums ;  it  would  not  necessitate  a  man's  keeping 
what  is  called  a  deposit  account. 

271.  If  you  believe  that  this  would  result  in 
any  general  extension  of  the  system  of  assurance 
fi)r  small  sums,  you  are  probably  able  to  say 
whether  there  are  any  actuarial  data  in  existence 
to  show  the  Post  Office  whether  at  present  rates 
for  small  sums  there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  re- 
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Mr.  Brand — continued. 

venue  ? — We  have  no  means  of  saying  that, 
because  all  the  calculations  as  regards  the  finan- 
cial working  uf  the  assurance  business  are  made* 
at  the  National  Debt  OflSce  ;  but  we  know  that 
the  expenses  would  be  very  much  reduced,  and 
therefore  the  Post  Office  could  certainly  carry  on 
the  business  at  a  lower  cost  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Harcourt 

272.  With  reference  to  the  investing  classes  in 
country  districts,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
under  your  plan  the  ' connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  would  be  much  closer  than  it 
was  before,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  now  in  country 
districts  from  the  early  hour  of  the  day  at  which 
investments  are  now  required  to  be  made  could 
in  any  way  be  overcome ;  I  know  the  rule  is  that 
any  post  office  shall  close  for  these  investments 
one  hour  before  the  dispatch  of  the  mail,  and  I 
suppose  the  reason  for  that  is  simply  the  con- 
venience of  the  Central  Authority  in  London  ? — 
I«lot  quite  for  our  convenience,  but  having  regard 
to  the  large  number  of  agents  that  there  are,  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should  keep  a  very  close 
watch  upon  the  balances,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  daily  account  system  was  instituted.  If  the 
postmasters  forwarded  their  cash  accounts  to 
London  upon  the  second  day  instead  of  on  the 
same  day  the  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

273.  Is  not  that  practicable? — That  is  a  de- 
partmental question  ^hich  would  require  to  be 
settled  upon  its  merits.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
it  could  be  done;  but  I  am  not  authorised  to 
state  that. 

Chairman. 

274.  Before  you  worked  at  the  Central  Office 
you  had  a  very  considerable  experience  in  the 
country  on  the  surveying  staff,  had  you  not? — 
After  1  entered  the  office  I  assisted  the  surveyors 
on  two  occasions. 

275.  You  thoroughly  understand  the  system 
of  provincial  accounts,  do  you  not? — Yes,  tho- 
roughly. 

Mr.  IIarco2trt 

276.  Then  the  difficulty  would  be  this :  that 
you  would  be  throwing  more  responsibility  upon 
the  local  officers? — I  think  no  further  responsi- 
bility Avould  be  thrown  upon  them ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty, if  any,  would  be  that  it  might  enable  a 
fraudulent  postmaster  to  conceal  the  amounts  a 
day  longer,  and  the  fraud  would  come  to  light  on 
the  second  day  instead  of  the  first. 

277.  Then  would  that  reason  impel  the  Post 
Office  to  require  any  greater  security  from  a 
local  postmaster  ? — I  think  not, 

278.  You  say  that  the  advantage  in  the  altera- 
tion which  you  propose,  as  far  as  regards  the 
poorer  depositors,  is  the  lowering  of  the  minimum 
of  deposits? — They  could  make  their  deposits  at 
a  larger  number  of  offices. 

279.  But  I  am  talking  of  it  simply  as  between 
maximum  and  minimum.  The  only  advantage  in 
raising  the  maximum  is  to  the  office,  because  it  is 
in  fact  putting  more  money  at  their  disposal ;  it  is 


Mr.  Harcourt — continued. 

no  advantage  to  the  depositors  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum ? — Not  to  the  man  requiring  to  insure  for 
a  small  amount. 

280.  But  the  opposition  of  other  offices  would 
add  very  greatly,  would  it  not,  to  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  any  such  measure  as  is  talked  of  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  undesirable  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum without  raising  the  maximum,  because  the 
entire  cost  of  the  assurance  business,  and  of  the 
annuity  business,  comes  from  a  common  fund, 
and  the  more  remunerative  the  business  is  the 
lower  the  rates  could  be  made. 

281.  But  I  understood  you  just  now,  in  answer 
to  a  former  question,  to  say  that  you  thought 
you  might  obtain  the  funds  in  other  ways  than 
by  raising  the  maximum? — Reducing  the  work- 
ing expenses  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
rates.  But  we  are  unable  to  give  any  evidence 
upon  the  exact  financial  result,  because  we  are 
without  any  information  upon  the  subject.  We 
are  simply  the  agents  of  the  National  Debt 
Office ;  they  give  us  the  tables,  and  we  collect 
the  premiums ;  so  that  what  the  effect  of  altering 
the  premiums  would  be  we  are  unable  to  say  ; 
but  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  reduce  the  expenditure 
that  must  affect  the  financial  result. . 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

282.  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  causes  of  the 
difference,  that  whereas  for  a  life  policy  of  100/. 
the  private  offices  can  offer  more  advantageous 
terms  than  the  Government  do,  when  it  comes  to 
a  life  policy  of  20  /.  the  Government  require  a  less 

Eayment  than  the  private  societies  require  ? — I 
ave  no  information  whatever  upon  that  point. 

283.  Is  that  comparison  of  2  /.  35.  5  d,  to  in- 
sure a  life  policy  of  100  /.  in  the  case  of  a  private 
company,  as  against  2  l.  6  s.  Id.  in  the  case  of 
the  Government,  obtained  from  the  tables? — 
Yes. 

28  4.  From  the  tables  of  what  society  ? — From 
the  tables  of  84  offices  not  selected. 

285.  To  whose  case  were  you  referring  when 
you  mentioned  3'18  rf.  to  insure  20/,? — That 
would  be  the  amount  in  the  case  of  friendly  or 
industrial  societies.  I  explained  that  I  was  not 
prepared  to  give  evidence  upon  that  point,  but 
that  I  had  simply  collected  the  figures  for  my 
own  information.  There  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  those  premiums  which  vary  in  the 
different  offices.  Some  of  the  policies  do  not 
come  into  operation  for  some  time  after  issue,  and 
the  period  before  they  come  into  full  benefit 
differs  in  the  different  societies.  It  is  not  fair  to 
make  a  comparison,  because  we  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  small  business  done  by  the  companies, 
and  their  tables  are  framed  with  a  view  to  small 
business.  I  found  that,  without  selecting  com- 
panies and  making  an  invidious  statement,  we 
could  not  give  those  particulars. 

286.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  tables  of  the 
Prudential  Company  before  you? — 1  have  their 
total,  but  not  the  tables. 

287.  You  could  not  tell  me  what  the  Pruden- 
tial Corapanv  would  charge  for  a  policy  of  100  /.  ? 
— No,  I  could  not.  I  purposely  abstainejj  from 
making  any  comparison  as  to  the  companies  in 
order  to  avoid  any  question. 

288.  But 
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Sir  John  Kennaway — continued.  Mr.  Loder — continued. 

288.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  industrial  object  of  assurance  is  that  a  man  may  secure  a- 

societies  do  charge  more  for  small  amounts  than  certain  sum  at  au  earlier   period  than   he   caa 

the  Government  charce  ? — Yes,  takinsr  the  result  collect  it  himself. 
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Chairman — continued. 

.1  believe  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its 
success. 

313.  Independently  of  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  maximum,  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
reduce  the  minimum,  of  course,  if  the  maximum 
is  not  increased,  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
you  might  have  to  charge  somewhat  more  for  an 
insurance  of  5  /.  than  you  otherwise  would  ? — 
That  would  be  the  result. 

314.  And  the  difference  in  the  amount  could 
not  be  great  ? — No. 

315.  Therefore,  having  regard  to  its  effect  in 
encouraging  the  insurance  of  small  sums  amongst 
the  working  classes,  the  question  of  increasmg 
the  maximum  has  not  a  very  important  bearing  ? 
— No,  taking  these  things  into  consideration. 

316.  It  could  not  make  more  than  1  or  2  or 
3  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  premiums 
that  you  would  have  to  charge  upon  a  policy  of 
5  /.  ? — I  could  not  say  what  it  would  be,  but  it 
must  be  something  small. 

317.  From  another  point  of  view,  regarding 
the  increase  of  the  maximum  as  separate  m)m  its 
effects  in  reducing  the  proportionate  payment  for 
the  minimum,  is  there  not  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  insure  for  a  larger  sum  than 
100/.? — Yes;  the  applications  to  insure  for 
larger  sums  were  very  numerous,  until  it  became 

fenerally  known  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
understand  that  there  are  many  people  who 
<5ould  insure  in  sound  assurance  omces  for  the 
larger  amounts,  but  the  sound  offices  are  not 
always  where  the  pewle  are.  For  instance,  there 
are  many  very  good  omces  in  London,  but  people 
in  the  country  are  unable  to  get  at  those  offices 
unless  there  is  a  local  agent.  Then  people  in  the 
country,  as  we  know,  attach  very  great  impor- 
tance to  Government  security,  and  they  might 
be  induced  to  insure  where  they  do  not  insure  at 
all  now. 

318.  Therefore  the  question  of  increasing  the 
maximum  may  be  regarded  from  two  entirely 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first  of  all,  that  it  would 
increase  the  profits  of  the  general  business,  and 
in  that  way  enable  the  premiums  upon  the  small 

Eolicies  to  be  slightly  reduced;  and  secondly, 
eeping  it  entirely  distinct  from  its  effect  on  the 
small  policies,  you  think,  from  the  applications 
which  nave  been  made  to  the  Post  Office,  that  it 
would  meet  a  popular  demand  on  the  part  of  per- 
t^ons  who  wanted  to  insure  for  more  tnan  100  /.? 
— No  doubt  it  would  meet  a  great  want  on  the 
part  of  many  people. 

319.  Are  there  any  other  improvements 
which  you  think  would  tend  to  make  this  parti- 
cular ^ost  Office  business  more  availed  of  by  the 
people? — The  question  of  participation  in  profits 
Beems  to  be  rather  an  important  one.  I  have 
found,  on  taking  out  some  figures  that  in  the 
case  of  50  offices,  90*65  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done  with  participation  in  profits,  and 
only  9*35  per  cent,  without  such  participatiixi. 
That  tends  to  show  that  people  attach  great  im- 

?ortance  to  tables  with  participation  in  profits, 
'here  are  no  such  tables  in  the  Post  Office  at 
present. 

320.  Then  what  you  would  recommend  is,  that 
we  should  have  a  separate  set  of  tables,  by  which 
a  participation  in  profits  might  be  made  in  two 


CA/<irffU7M-— continued. 

ways ;  that  you  might  either  increase  your  policy 
after  insuring  a  certain  number  of  years,  imd  in 
that  way  participate  by  having  a  bonus  added  to 
the  policy;  or  you  might  participate  in  the 
profits  by  having  the  premium  reduced  ? — That 
is  so. 

321.  Would  you  recommend  tables  being  pre- 
pared upon  both  of  these  plans,  so  as  to  give  the 
insurers  the  option  ? — Yes  ;  special  tables  would 
be  required  for  that  purpose,  Decause  the  present 
tables  are  calculated  without  profits,  but  the 
profit  that  the  public  would  participate  in  they 
would  contribute  to  by  paying  a  larger  premium, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  assurance  companies. 

322.  You  have  spoken  of  not  knowing  the 
financial  results  of  this  Post  Office  Insurance 
scheme.  I  know  you  are  not  officially  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  Post  Office  acts  as  agent ;  but 
could  you  give  the  Committee  any  information 
upon  the  point  from  any  paper  that  you  have 
seen  :  is  it  your  idea  that  the  business  which  has 
been  done  by  the  existing  tables  has  been  profit- 
able so  fiur  ? — That  is  my  impres^oa ;  but  I  have 
no  information  upon  the  point  officially. 

323.  Is  that  impression  derived  from  any  pi^per 
that  the  Conmiitcee  could  have  before  it? — I 
think  not*  Any  question  should  be  addressed  to 
the  National  Debt  Office  upon  that  subject ;  they 
could  give  the  information  from  their  returns. 

324.  Then  you  would  propose,  as  a  second 
suggestion,  to  have  these  two  sets  of  participation 
in  profit  tables  prepared  ;  thirdly,  what  is  your 
view  about  the  medical  certificates? — I  should 
like  to  read  some  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  that.  We  know  that  the  medical 
certificate  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of 
many  people  insuring,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  doctors  who  will  give 
the  certificates  at  a  low  cost.  The  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  department,  but  it  pays  such 
a  small  fee  that  all  doctors  are  not  willing 
to  accept  it.  Then  there  is  an  objection  on  the 
part  of  poor  people  to  passing  a  medical  examina- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  are  various 
opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate when  obtained. 

325.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  some  of 
those  opinions  ? — Yes,  I  am  about  to  read  some. 
I  lookea  into  various  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
and  I  found  in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Walford, 
who  is  a  great  authority  upon  life  assurances, 
that  Mr.  Scratchley  says :  "  We  urge,  there- 
fore, that  the  field  of  assurance  should  no  longer 
he  limited ;  that,  inasmuch  as  life  assurance  is 
merely  the  result  of  judicious  money  measure- 
ment of  the  contingencies  of  human  existence, 
the  system  may  be  safely  extended;  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  determine  a  proper  charge  for 
the  general  assurance  of  lives,  however  appa- 
rently they  may  have  departed  from  the  assumed 
standard  of  average  good  health.  If  this  were 
done,  we  should  cease  to  meet  with  aged  persons 
who  tell  us  of  their  having  been  declined  by  such 
an  office  when  young."  The  system  was  tried  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  large  industrial  companies, 
and  they  said  :  '^  We  tried  the  medical  examina- 
tion, but  we  gave  it  up,  and  we  get  6  or  7  per 
cent,  less  claims.'^  It  is  not  explained  in  the 
paper  why  that  is,  but  I  take  it  that  that  would 
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Chairman  —  continued . 
arise    from    tlie    fact  that    they   get  a    larger 
field. 

326.  From  where  do  you  quote  tliat  ? — From 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Friendly  SocietieB 
Commiwion,  and  from  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
Walford. 

Loixl  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

327.  Did  Ihe  Friendly  Societies  Commission 
go  into  thb  question  ? — They  did. 

328.  Did  they  report  upon  it? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  mentioned  in  the  recommeiida- 
tions  of  the  Conmiission.  Then  I  see  that  Dr. 
Farrsays:  ".It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  27 
in  1,000  men  of  the  population,  between  20  and 
60  years  of  age,  are  suffering  from  some  kind 
of  disease  or  other.  Consumption,  the  most 
common  fatal  disease,  lasts  on  an  average  two 
years.  Selection  will  diminish  the  mortality  in 
the  first  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years 
subsequent  to  its  exercise."  So  that  he 
does  not  attach  inmortance  to  the  certificate 
after  that  period.  The  point  of  that,  I  take  it, 
is  that  consumption  may  develoiKj  immediately 
after  the  medical  certificate  is  ffranted,  and 
within  two  years  the  man  may  be  ucad ;  simplV 
showing  that  the  medical  certificate  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  depended  upon.  Then  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  says :  "  The  selection  of  lives  tends  to  bring 
together  a  body  of  individuals  in  a  higher  state  of 
health,  and  consequently  exhibiting  a  less  mor- 
tality at  any  given  age  for  some  years  after  selec- 
tion than  >vould  be  experienced  in  the  general 
mass  of  the  nation.  Young  offices  tlierefore  fre- 
quently declare  bonuses  which  they  cannot  hope 
to  maintain ;"  that  is  to  say,  they  are  misled  by 
the  certificate.  Then  Mr.  Gregson  says  that  he 
does  not  attach  much  importance  to  medical 
examinations.  "  He  often  found  in  his  expe- 
rience of  life  assurance  that  the  most  robust 
persons  died  the  soonest,  simply  because  they 
could  take  libertien  with  their  constitutions; 
whereas  persons  whose  health  was  less  robust  took 
more  care  of  themselves  and  lived  the  longer." 

Chairman. 

329.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  industrial 
offices  with  regard  to  medical  certificates? — 
There  are  many  offices  doing  business  without 
them. 

330.  Some  of  the  large  offices  ? — Yes,  the 
Prudential,  I  believe,  does  without  them  for 
amounts  up  to  50  L  It  is  not  proposed  by  the 
Post  Office  to  abolish  the  medical  certificate  alto- 
gether. 

331.  But,  as  I  undei*stand5  many  of  the  indus- 
trial societies  now,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
policies,  do  not  have  any  medical  certificate  at 
all ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  understand  that  to  be  the 
case. 

332.  What  is  vour  gromid  for  that  opinion  ? — 
I  am  not  clear  wnere  I  saw  it,  but  I  thnik  it  was 
in  the  Report  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Com- 
mission* 

333.  When  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  they 
require  medical  certificates,  have  you  seen  it 
so  stated ;  and  if  so,  could  you  refer  us  to  any 
authority  from  which  you  have  obtained  your 
information? — I  could  not  saj'  from  memorv 
whore  I  obtained  it  from  ;  but  1  have  been  read- 

0.67. 


f7i«?Viw«n— continued, 
ing  through  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Coimnission 
upon  Friendly  Societies,  and  I  have  been  read- 
ing Mr.  Walford's  book,  and  in  fact  every  book 
upon  the  subject  that  I  could  get. 

334.  You  would,  as  I  understand  it,  i>ropose 
to  insure  in  two  different  ways,  to  insure  with  a 
medical  certificate  and  without  one  ? — Yes,  from 
20  /.  upwards  to  make  it  optional ;  but  tliat  no 
amount  exceeding  50  /.  should  be  insured  with- 
out a  medical  certificate. 

335.  You  say  20  /. ,  because  that  is  our  mini- 
mum ? — My  reason  for  stating  that  amount  was 
that  the  present  tables  mignt  continue  to  be 
used. 

336.  If,  for  instance.  Parliament  should  decide 
to  reduce  the  minimum  from  20  i^,  as  you  sug- 
gest, to  5/.,  then  would  you  say  that  whatever 
the  minimum  was  from  that  minimum  up  to  50/., 
obtaining  medical  certificates  should  be  optional  ? 
—Yes. 

337.  What  you,  practically,  would  have  would 
be  two  different  plans  of  insuring ;  a  man  could 
obtain  a  medical  certificate  and  if  be  died  his  re- 

Eresentatives  would  come  into  benefit  at  once,  or 
e  could  insure  without  a  medical  certificate, 
and  if  he  died  within  a  given  time  after  the  in- 
surance was  effected  a  portion  of  his  premiums 
would  be  returned,  but  his  representatives  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  amount  of  the  [X)licy  ? — 
That  is  the  proposition. 

338.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  of  difference  that  you  think  it  would 
make  in  the  premiums  under  the  two  plans  ? — 
No,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

339.  Data  could  be  obtained,  I  suppose,  on 
which  to  form  a  conclusion  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  Mr. 
Finlaison,  or  Dr.  Farr,  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

340.  Supposing  that  a  man  insures  roi\20/., 
he  may  insure  in  two  ways :  he  may  go  and  get 
a  medical  certificate  and  his  representatives 
would  be  entitled  to  the  amount  of  his  ]>oliey 
immediately,  in  tlie  event  of  his  death,  or  he 
may  insure  without  a  medical  certificate,  and 
then  they  would  only  be  entitled  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  policy  in  the  event  of  his  death  occur- 
ring after  a  ceitain  period  from  the  time  when 
the  insurance  was  effected :  and  he  •  would 
pay  a  different  rate  of  insurance  according  to 
which  of  the  two  plans  he  insured  under  ?  — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henrif, 

341.  That  would  be  a  table  of  the  value  of  the 
medical  certificate  ? — It  would  come  to  that. 

Lord  Lymififfton, 

342.  Why  do  you  make  50  /.  the  difl'erentiaF 
sum  between  insuring  with  and  without  a  medical 
certificate  ? — Because  I  find  that  in  operation  in 
some  societies.  The  Prudential  Assurance  So- 
ciety, for  instance,  draw  the  line  at  50/.,  and  they 
are  doing  a  very  large  businei^s  iii  that  way. 

Chairman. 

343.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make 
upon  this  point  with  reference  to  medical  certifi- 
cate ? — No,  I  think  nothing  further. 

C  2  344.  Do 
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Mr.  John  Holland. 

344.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  if 
the  assurance  is  made  without  a  medical  certificate 
there  should  be  no  payment  in  case  of  death  oc- 
curring within  two  years;  does  the  period  of 
two  years  strike  you  as  a  right  one,  or  would 
you  suggest  one  year,  or  would  you  a^ree  with 
another  alternative  suggestion  which  nas  been 
made,  namely,  that  up  to  two  years  only  half 
the  amount  of  the  policy  should  be  paid  ? — That 
is  a  question,  1  think,  upon  which  we  should  like 
to  take  the  Opinion  of  an  actuary,  I  have  no 
opinion  outside  that  We  have  no  data  upon 
Vhich  we  could  form  an  opinion. 

345.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  it  would  rather 
damage  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  if  a  man 
met  with  an  accident  and  died  from  it  in  six 
months  and  got  absolutely  nothing,  whereas  if  he 
got  only  hall  it  would  be  something,  and  it  would 
not  mate  the  office  so  unpopular? — I  believe  that 
is  the  case  with  the  societies  where  they  have 
abolished  the  medical  certificate,  and  I  take  it 
that  their  experience  would  go  to  show  that  it 
does  not  damage  them.  The  policy  holders  do 
not  come  into  benefit,  as  the  term  is,  until  various 
times ;  some  in  half  benefit  in  26  weeks,  and  full 
benefit  in  52  weeks. 

346.  Are  there  any  as  long  as  two  jrears  ? — 
Not  in  this  table,  but  I  think  the  idea  of  the  two 
years  arose  more  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Farr 
and  others. 

347.  You  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring 
forward  some  proposition  analogous  to  the  system 
of  the  private  societies  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Brand. 

348.  Beyond  the  protection  which  those  offices 
liave  against  fraud  or  loss  in  respect  of  medical 
certificates  and  protection  arising  from  deferred 
benefits,  have  they  not  this  further  protection, 
that  they  make  very  large  profits  by  tne  policies 
which  lapse  to  the  company  after  one  or  two 
premiums  are  paid  ? — There  is  a  general  impres- 
sion to  that  effect,  but  there  is  some  important 
evidence  on  that  point  in  the  case  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Assurance  Company  which  I  was  quoting 
from  just  now.  They  state  that  their  general 
business  is  so  profitable  that  they  object  to  lapsed 
policies,  and  that  lapsed  policies  are  a  loss.  They 
put  that  into  the  mouth  of  an  actuary,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  disprove  it.  » 

349.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  lapsed  policies  ? — Yes  ;  a  very  great 
number. 

350.  What  would  be  the  dealing  of  the  Post 
Office  with  lapsed  policies  ? — Simply  that  they 
would  benefit  the  common  fund. 

351.  The  Post  Office  do  not  return  any  of  the 
premiums  to  the  insurers  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  whether  they  were  under  money  returnable 
tables  or  not.  There  are  two  sets  of  tables, 
money  returnable  tables  and  money  not  return- 
able tables. 

352.  I  see  that  there  are  two  books,  which  are 
different,  and  that  in  the  one  case  you  return 
something  and  in  the  other  you  return  nothing  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  two  tables,  and  there  are  differ- 


Mr.  Brand — continued. 

ent  rates.  I  may  say  that  the  application  for 
the  proposal  would  contain  questions  which,  if 
properly  answered,  would  bring  out  whether 
there  was  at  the  time  in  the  man's  system  any- 
thing dangerous  to  life  ;  and,  of  course,  in  the 
event  of  any  statement  being  proved  to  be  false 
the  policy  would  lapse ;  and  also,  a  friend,  or  two 
friends,  might  give  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  went.  That,  I  believe, 
is  required  done  by  the  industrial  companies. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

353.  What  precautions  do  the.  offices  who 
have  dispensed  with  the  medical  certificate  take 
in  lieu  of  the  certificate;  have  they  anything 
besides  the  declaration  of  the  man  and  his  friends 
as  to  his  state  of  health  and  the  answers  to  the 
various  inquiries  that  are  put  in  the  paper  ? — I 
know  of  no  other  protection. 

354.  If  you  were  to  dispense  with  the  medical 
cei*tificate,  do  you  contemplate  a  more  strict  series 
of  inquiries  than  you  now  make  from  persons 
wishing  to  insure  ? — Possibly  of  a  different  kind* 
A  doctor  would  know  what  questions  to  ask  as 
regards  any  complaint  which  was  likely  to  be 
fatal  within  the  period  fixed,  whatever  that 
might  be. 

355.  Would  you  ask  medical  questions  in  your 
printed  paper  to  be  answered  by  the  proposed 
insurers? — Only  such  questions  as  they  could 
answer.  I  do  not  mean  any  complicated  ques- 
tion ;  but  questions,  for  instance,  about  ruptures, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  The  doctor  would  frame 
such  questions  as  he  considered  they  could 
answer. 

356.  A  question  of  very  great  importance  is 
whether  a  man  has  had  rheumatism  with  some 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  that  has  a  very 
material  effect  upon  the  probability  of  life ;  would 
you  leave  a  question  of  that  kind  to  be  answered 
by  the  man  and  his  friends,  or  would  yoii  not  ask 
it  at  all? — I  am  not  aware  whether  a  doctor 
could  frame  a  question  which  would  ascertain  that, 
or  whether  he  could  put  it  in  such  a  way  tliat 
the  man  could  answer  it ;  but  as  regarcls  that 
point,  the  societies  are  carrying  on  business  under 
these  circumstances,  and  that  is  the  test  as  to 
whether  the  people  could  give  answers  which 
would  be  useful. 

357.  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  it,  that  tlie 
societies  are  carrying  on  business,  dispensing  with 
medical  certificates ;  but  I  should  like  to  have, 
and  1  think  the  Committee  would  like  to  have, 
distinct  and  accurate  evidence  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  that  is  done,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  pre- 
cautions that  are  taken ;  and  also  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  societies  being  intended  pri- 
marily for  profit,  and  not  for  benevolence,  do  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  without  going  beyond  honesty, 
maKC  as  much  out  of  the  insurers,  and  pay 
as  little  in  insurances  as  they  possibly  can, 
which  I  take  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament  in  instituting  insurances  for 
the  lower  classes  through  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes. 
I  could  make  inquiries  in  that  direction  before  I 
come  again. 
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Chairman. 


369.  Then  I  asked  you  to  get  some  information 
to  show  the  eflfect  that  the  change  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  yourself  in  doing  insurance  and  annuity 
business  through  the  Post  OflSce  savings  banks^ 
would  have  in  multiplying  the  number  of  offices, 
and  I  think  that  can  be  brought  out  by  taking  scnne 
counties  which  I  liave  selected.  I  have  selected 
three  agricultural  counties,  one  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  county,  and  also  a  county  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  :  1  think  you  have  figures 
which  show  the  number  of  Post  Office  savings 
banks,  and  the  number  of  Post  Office  insurance 
offices  in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Yorkshire,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
Cork?— Yes. 

370.  Will  you  give  them,  if  you  please  ? — In 
Cambridgeshire,  49  Post  Office  savings  banks ; 
16  insurance  offices. 

371.  So  that  if  your  proposal  were  carried  out, 
instead  of  there  bein^  16,  there  would  be  49 
offices  in  Cambridgeshire  at  which  insurance  and 
annuity  business  would  be  done  ? — That  is  so. 

372.  What  is  the  next  county? — Wiltshire, 
57  Post  Office  savings  banks,  24  insurance  and 
annuity  offices;  l©rkshire,  479  Post  Office 
savings  banks,  133  insurance  and  annuity  offices  ; 
Oxfordshire,  55  Post  Office  savings  banks,  15 
insurance  and  aupuity  offices ;  Aberdeenshire,  49 
Post  Office  savings  banks,  8  insurance  and  an- 
nuity offices ;  county  Cork,  63  Post  Office  savings 
banks,  and  5  insurance  and  annuity  offices. 

373.  So  that  those  figures  bring  out  this  re- 
sult: that  in  the  English  counties  (and  those 
counties  have  been  selected  at  random,  I  may 
say,  not  for  any  special  reason)  it  ap]>ears  that 
the  jjroportion  of  Post  Office  savings  banks  to  Post 
Office  msurance  and  annuity  offices  is,  on  the 
uvenage, about  three  to  one;  whereas, in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  there  is  a  verj'  much  smaller  propor- 
tion  of  offices  which  are  insurance  and  annuitv 
offices? — Yes;  one-sixth  in  the  case  of  Scotland, 
and  one-twelfth  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

374.  And  that  may  partly  account  for  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  so  very  much  less  in- 
surance and  annuity  business  done  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  than  in  England? — In  part;  audit 
is  in  part  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  medical 
officers  for  examinations. 

375.  Thinking  that  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  Committee,  I  have  asked  you  to  prepare 
some  tables  which  bring  out  what  would  be  the 
advantage,  as  I  think,  of  the  scheme  which  is  re- 
commended. The  case  I  put  is  this :  I  suppose 
that  a  person  deposits  100  /.  in  the  Post  (imce 
savings  bank  when  20  years  of  age,  that  he  deposits 
another  100  /.  when  30,  and  another  100  /.  when 
40  years  of  age,  and  that  these  sums  of  100  /.  are 
invested  in  Government  Stocks  through  the 
Post  Office  savings  bank,  and  instructions  given 
to  devote  the  interest  to  the  purchase  of  a  de- 
ferred annuity  to  come  into  operation  at  60  years 
of  age,  on  two  nrinciples ;  one,  that  the  monej 
might  be  retumea  which  has  been  invested  in  this 
purchase,  if  a  person  should  die  or  want  to  give  up 
purchasing  an  annuity  before  60  ;  and  the  other 
upon  the  non-returnable  plan ;  and  then,  I  sup- 
pose, that  when  a  person  arrives  at  60  years  of 
age,  he  converts  the  300  /.  into  purchasing  an 
immediate  annuity.     Would  you  give  the  Com- 


Chairman—  continued, 
mittee  the  result  which  will  show  the  income 
which   a   man   in   this    way    might    obtain    by 
the    investment   of    300/.   under    the    different 

?lans,  the  non-returnable  and  the  returnable  ?— 
Jnder  the  money  not-returnable  table,  at  20 
years  of  age  an  annuity  of  36  /.  a  year,  to  com- 
mence at  the  age  of  60,  could  be  purchased. 

376.  By  paying  100/.  in,  and  using  the  interest? 
—By  converting  the  deposit  into  stock,  and  apply- 
ing the  dividend,  of  3  /.  per  annum,  to  the  purchase 
of  the  annuity.  That  is  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  stock  was  purchased  at  par.  At  20  years  of 
age  that  would  purchase  a  deferred  annuity,  to 
commence  at  60  years  of  age,  cf  36  /. ;  at  30  years 
of  age  an  annuity  of  21  /.  3«.  6d. ;  and  at  40  years 
of  age  an  annuity  of  10/.  U«.  1 1  rf. ;  so  that  on  the 
person  arriving  at  the  age  of  60  the  three  annui- 
ties would  become  payable,  and  would  amount  to 
67  /.  18  6.  5  (L  per  annum.  Then,  by  purchasing 
an  immediate  annuity  with  the  capital  of  300  /., 
28  /.  8  5.  3  (L  could  be  purchased,  making  a  total 
annuity  of  96  /.  6  5.  8  d,  to  the  end  of  the  life  of 
the  annuitant. 

377.  So  that  a  man,  by  saving  300  /.,  keepint^ 
the  capital  intact  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  60^ 
could,in  this  way,  become  the  owner  of  an  annuity, 
at  the  age  of  60,  of  nearly  100  /.  ?— Yes. 

378.  And  the  whole  process  would  be  accom- 
plished by  his  giving  an  instruction,  as  it  were  ? 
— Yes. 

379.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  never  have  to  go 
to  the  savings  bank  to  make  any  payment  ? — ^o 
further  payment. 

380.  We  have  got  to  this  point,  that  you  iiave 
shown  what  a  person  would  be  entitled  to  in  the 
shaj>eof  an  annuity  if,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  invested 
100  /.  in  the  Post  Office  savings  bank,  and  then 
purchased  Consols  with  it,  and  gave  instructions  to 
have  the  interest  employed  in  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity,  to  commence  at  60  years  of  ^e,  on  the 
non-returnable  principle  ? — Yes,  36/.  a  year. 

381.  And  if  he  invested  100/.  at  20  years  of 
age,  and  another  100/.  at  30,  and  another  100/.  at 
40,  you  find  that  he  would  be  e»titled  to  an  an- 
nuity, at  the  age  of  60,  of  how  much  a  year  ?— 
Under  the  non-returnable  table,  67 /.  18  .v.  5d,\ 
under  the  returnable  table,  46  /.  5  s,  YO  d. 

382.  Then,  if  he  converted  his  300/.  capital  at 
the  age  of  60  into  an  immediate  annuity,  at  60  he 
would  have  an  annuity  of  how  much  ?^  It  would 
be  28/.  8*.  3d.  For  the  immediate  annuities 
there  is  only  one  table. 

383.  Therefore,  on  the  non-returnable  pria- 
ciple,  by  applying  the  300  /.  in  the  numner  ex- 
plained, a  i>erson  at  the  age  of  60  could  become 
the  possessor  of  an  annuitv  of  how  much?— 
£.96.6s.Sd. 

384.  And  on  the  returnable  principle,  how 
much  would  it  be  ? — On  the  returnable  principle, 
74/.  14*.  1^. 

385.  Then  vou  have  another  table  there,  have 
you  not,  to  sliow  another  result  ? — Yes,  this  is 
where  the  depositor  direct*  that  the  dividends 
should  be  devoted  equally  between  an  insurance 
premium  and  a  deferred  annuity. 

386.  A  deferred  annuity  on  tlie  non-returnable 
principle  ? — On  both  principles. 

387.  What  are  the  results?  — On  the  non- 
returnable  principle    the   accumulated  annuity 
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Chairman — continued. 

than  12  months  ? — There  is  no  case  in  which  it  is 
more  than  12  months  that  I  am  aware  of. 

413.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  think  with 
truth,  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Post  Office  has  not  done  a  larger  insurance  or 
annuity  business  is,  that  we  have  no  system  of 
personal  collection,  and  that  the  industrial  societies 
collect  personally,  from  house  to  house,  the 
weekly  and  monthly  premiums  ? — Yes. 

414.  Various  proposals  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  that  tne  Post  Office  should  under- 
take this  personal  collection ;  do  you  think  any 
of  those  proposals  are  practicable  ? — No,  I  have 
not  seen  any  practicable  one  at  present. 

415.  Perhaps  you  would  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  you  think  are  the  difficulties  or  the 
objections  in  the  way  of  the  Post  Office  under- 
taking personal  collection?  —  If  the  out-door 
officers  of  the  Post  Office,  letter  carriers  andothers, 
made  the  personal  collection,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed b^  some,  there  would  be  a  danger  of  its 
interfering  with  their  ordinary  work,  because  for 
their  ordinary  work  they  would  be  paid  fixed 
wages,  but  for  the  other  work  they  would  pro- 
bably be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
done. 

416.  By  a  commission?  —  By  a  commission, 
or  some  other  plan.  Therefore  it  would  be  a 
great  temptation  for  those  men  to  stay,  if  they  saw 
an  opportunity  of  giving  any  information  upon 
the  suDJect,  and  thus  delay  the  delivery  of  letters ; 
whatever  re&ulations  were  made  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  check  the  men  in  that  respect. 

417.  Then  would  you  see  any  oojections  to 
employing,  at  any  rate  in  some  districts,  a  special 
staff  to  collect  ? — The  objection  to  a  special  staff 
would  be,  that  it  would  be  so  expensive  in  a  large 
business  like  the  Post  Office,  distributed  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  require 
much  supervision  to  look  after  those  men.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of 
accounting  with  them. 

418.  Ithas  been  argued  that,  as  private  societies 
do  it,  the  Government  might  undertake  the  per- 
sonal collection ;  but  then  there  is  not  the  same 
margin  of  funds  for  the  Government  to  draw 
upon,  because  they  cannot  invest  their  money  at 
so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  can  they  ? — That  is  so ; 
they  are  limited  as  regards  the  investments. 

419.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  indepiendently 
of  the  expense,  to  the  Government's  soliciting 
for  business  ^ — T  think,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
it  is  very  undesirable. 

420.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government 
should  offer  facilities,  but  should  not  solicit  people 
for  business  ? — Exactly  so,  that  is  my  idea. 

421.  You  think,  if  we  had  a  special  staff,  it 
would  be  so  expensive  that  we  should  have  to 
charge  so  much  more,  which  would  place  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  people  insuring  or  pur- 
chasing annuities  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
charge  to  the  insurants,  in  order  to  meet  those 
extraordinary  expenses ;  but,  if  I  might  say  a  few 
words  as  regards  the  societies  doing  it,  there  is  no 
case  of  a  society  having  so  many  agents  as  the  Post 
Office ;  therefore,  the  control  must  be  different ; 
the  Post  Office  organisation  extends  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Chairman — continued. 

422.  Suppose  from  time  to  time  we  might  in- 
crease the  insurance  and  annuity  business  at  the 
Post  Office,  so  as  to  confer  great  advantages  on 
the  public^  for  instance,  to  make  it  embrace  sonae 
of  the  objects  that  are  now  attained  by  the  indus- 
trial benefit  societies,  such  as  to  give  sick  par  ; 
do  you  think  there  would  be  objections  to  that  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  considered  that  it  would  be  very 
objectionable  for  the  Post  Office  to  undertake 
sick  pay  business ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  thought  that 
any  society  could  supervise  or  examine  into  the 
claims  made  without  responsible  officers  on  the 
spot,  so  as  to  prevent  malingering  and  other  ina- 
positions. 

423.  Is  that  opinion  entertained  generally,  do 
you  think,  by  people  who  have  looked  into  the 
matter? — Yes,  that  is  the  general  opinion,  I  mar 
say  the  universal  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  aware> 
in  the  Post  Office. 

424.  According  to  the  present  tables  the  Post 
Office  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  special  risks ; 
and  the  special  risks  are  somewhat  curious,  I 
think ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  insure  the  life  of 
any  miner,  or  any  butcher,  or  any  sailor:  is  there 
anyone  else  excluded  ? — Sir  Rivers  VVUson  will 
probably  answer  that  question.  There  is  a  special 
table  kept  for  that  at  the  National  Debt  Office ;. 
it  is  a  National  Debt  Office  question. 

425.  A  proposal  has  been  made  that  a  man, 
by  paying  a  small  amount,  should  be  able  to  in- 
sure in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  event  of  fatal  acci-- 
dent;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable 
business  for  the  Post  Office  to  undertake  ? — No, 
we  do  not  think  that  would  be  desirable. 

426.  There  is  a  proposal  which  I  believe  the 
Committee  will  be  asked  to  consider,  and  which 
is  being  very  much  supported  by  some  well- 
known  working  men,  Mr.  Howell  and  others; 
will  you  state  your  views  as  to  that  ? — The  pro- 
posal is  that  an  insurance  should  be  effected 
through  the  Post  Office,  against  fatal  accidents, 
at  a  premium  at  the  rate  of  2  «.  6  d.  per  cent., 
that  rate  is  based,  I  believe,  upon  some  figures 
prepared  by  Dr.  Farr.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Lever's 
Paper  that  it  was  computed  that,  taking  the  mean 
ages  of  all  classes  between  40  and  50,  an  annual 
premium  of  2  s.  6^d,  net  would  suffice  to  insure 
100  /.,  payable  at  death,  by  fatal  accidents  only ; 
that,  of  course,  could  only  be  if  everybody  in- 
sured, but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
that  would  not  be  the  case.  Then  again,  although 
Dr.  Farr  alludes  to  the  net  amount,  there  is  no 
pi-ovision  for  working  expenses  in  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Lever. 

427 .  That  would  be  a  question  of  the  amount 
of  payment,  would  it  not? — Y'^es;  but  the  pro- 
posal that  100/.  should  be  insured  for  2  s,  6  d. 
could  not  be  carried  out,  for  the  reasons  just 
given.  Then  a  question  would  arise  as  to  what 
is  a  fatal  accident.  Must  a  man  die  on  the  day 
of  the  accident,  or  within  what  period  must  he 
die  in  order  to  entitle  his  representatives  to  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  ?  Questions  would  also 
arise,  in  the  case  of  a  man  flying  some  months 
or  a  year  after  an  injury,  as  to  whether  he  should 
not  be  entitled  to  some  compensation.  The  Post 
Office  Department  would  not  be  inclined  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal. 

428.  iiut  your  great  objection  seems  to  be  a 
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financial  one,  and  it  is  this :  that  you  could  not 
make  this  insurance  general ;  only  those  people 
would  insure  who  were  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ments which  involve  special  risks,  such  as  coal 
miners ;  would  you  get  those  who  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  accidents,  and  not  those  who  are  not  so 
liable  to  accidents?-^ Yes.    . 

429.  Assuming  tliat  the  policy  should  only  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  death  within  a  certain  period 
after  an  accident,  if  you  calculated  (which  I  sup- 
pose could  be  done)  what  amount  of  extra  pre- 
mium should  be  paid  in  certain  employments  to 
cover  a  special  risk  ;  there  would  then  be  no 
financial  objection  to  it,  would  there? — I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  tables  could  be  prepared 
upon  those  grounds ;  but  if  they  could,  so  tar  as 
the  Post  Office  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  collection. 
'  430.  That  is  what  I  mean.  There  would  be 
no  departmental  difficulty  from  that  point  of 
view,  if  proper  tables  could  be  prepared  to  meet 
those  special  risks  ? — No  difficulty^  at  all. 

431.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you 
would  like  to  mention  ? — No,  there  are  no  other 
points. 

Mr.  Duff. 

432.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
commission.  I  suppose  when  private  cora{)anies 
do  business  they  give  a  considerable  commission 
to  the  agents,  do  they  not  ? — I  understand  so. 

433.  I  suppose  that  makes  them  press  their 
business  ? — tlndoubtedly. 

434.  Has  the  Post  Office  ever  contemplated 
giving  commissions  ? — The  matter  has  been'  dis- 
cussed at  various  times.  It  is  rather  against  the 
principle  upon  which  Post  Office  officers  are  paid, 
because  officers  of  Post  Office  rive  their  whole 
time  to  the  service,  and  the  rule  is  not  to  give 
extra  allowances  at  all. 

435.  That  must  have  a  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of 
thing  ? — There  is  no  special  inducement  offered 
by  tne  Post  Office  for  insurance  and  annuity 
business. 

436.  In  fact,  the  private  companies  press  their 
business,  but  you  wait  for  the  people  to  come  to 
you;  that  is  the  difference,  is  it  not? — That  is 
the  difference. 

437.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not  allow 
insurance  of  sailors ;  do  you  know  whether  that 
includes  fishermen? — ^There  are  certain  excep- 
tions ;  but  all  cases  not  included  in  our  printed 
tables  are  referred  to  the  National  Debt  Office, 
and  decided  upon  there. 

438.  I  thought  vou  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  sailors  were  exempted  ? — No,  I 
said  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  Hollond.    . 

439.  I  should  like  to  know  what  class  of  people 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament  are  excludea ;  are 
they  excluded  under  the  Post  Office  Act  of 
1864?— No,  it  would  not  be  in  the  Act.  It 
would  be  included  in  the  regulations  for  pre- 
paring the  tables  of  rates.  The  National  Debt 
Commissioners  were  authorised  to  prepare  tables, 
and  they  have  done  so. 

440.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners  have 
0.67. 


Mr.  John  Hollond-^conixmxeA, 
prepared  tables,  but  have  they  the  power  to  ex- 
cluae  certain  classes  of  the  community  from  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  that.  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  would  answer  that 
question. 

441.  Is  everyone  entitled  to  insurance  who 
comes  and  applies,  if  he  is  a  good  life?— I  should 
say  not  as  a  matter  of  course. 

442.  You  cannot  point  to  any  clause  in  the 
Act  which  gives  the  power  to  reject  good  lives, 
can  you  ? — ^I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  clause  of 
that  kind. 

443.  With  regard  to  the  medical  certificate, 
you  are  not  required  to  have  that  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, are  you  ? — No. 

444.  You  could  make  a  change  in  that  respect 
without  any  change  in  the  law  ? — I  understand 
that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Brand. 

445.  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  you  were  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  maximum  amount  to  200  /.  ? — Yes. 

446.  Because  there  was  a  demand  for  larger 
insurances  ? — Yes. 

447.  In  what  way  have  you  felt  that  demand 
at  the  Post  Office  ?— Through  the  public.  I 
understand  a  very  large  number  of  applications 
were  made.  They  are  not  continued  now,  be- 
cause it  is  getting  generally  known  that  we  are 
limited  as  to  the  amount.  I  have  given  in  a 
table,  which  shows  that  about  two-thirds  of  our 
insurances  are  for  the  maximum  amount.  That 
would  indicate,  I  think,  sufficiently  that  large 
amounts  are  favourably  regarded. 

448.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  Post  Office  you 
have  not  felt  any  demand  really  for  insurance,  as 
we  understand  fife  insurance,  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes;  very  little,  at  any  rate? — 
Very  litfle  indeed. 

449.  And  the  demand  has  been,  as  you  say,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  insure  for  larger 
sums  ? — Yes ;  the  peoi)le  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  existing  Act  have  done  so  for  the 
larger  amounts. 

450.  As  you  stated  on  the  last  occasion,  your 
premiums  for  larger  sums  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  which  are  now  given  by  the  com- 
panies ?  —  Not  considerably ;  but  taking  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  offices,  the  differ- 
ence IS  about  3^.  2d.  per  cent.,  I  think,  speak- 
ing from  memory. 

451.  When  you  speak  of  larger  sums,  what 
amount  do  you  mean?— £.  100. 

452.  Not  more  than  100/.?— No. 

453.  You  are  limiting  it  to  100/. — Exactly; 
that  is  our  present  limit. 

454.  Then  I  understand  your  answer  to  be 
that  you  would  propose  to  extend  the  limit  con- 
siderably because  you  have  a  demand  for  larger 
sums? — Yes. 

455.  What  limit  do  you  propose  ?— £.  200. 

456.  I  think  you  said  also  that  you  thought  it 
was  justifiable,  because  it  was  desired  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Indus- 
trial Insurance  Offices  ? — Yes. 

467.  In  the  industrial  bianch,  very  few  of  the 

insurances  are  so  high  as  100  /.,  are  they  ? — I  am 
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not  aware  to  what  extent  they  go,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  empowered  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  go  to  200  /. ;  what  business  they  do  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

458.  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  the  average 
amount  of  insurance  is  in  those  offices  ? — No,  I 
am  not. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

459.  I  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Post 
Office  in  making  these  arrangements  is  to  en- 
courage very  small  investments,  to  receive  money 
from  the  very  poor,  and  for  their  benefit  espe- 
cially ? — That  is  the  chief  object. 

460.  Then  I  wish  to  ask,  whether  you  think 
that  this  scheme  of  which  you  have  been  telling 
us,  for  deferred  annuities  and  so  on,  would  not 
strike  the  very  poor  as  somewhat  speculative  in 
its  nature,  and  would  hardly  be  intelliffible  to 
them ;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  I  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  poor  in  country  dis- 
tricts), I  find  that  they  look  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  safety  of  their  money  than  to  lai^e  interest ; 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think 
that  some  such  scheme  as  has  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  written  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Post  Office.  I  am.  simply  taking  his  words,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  actuarial  facts.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  Post  Office  were  to  take 
one  shilling  as  a  minimum,  and  say  that  the  pav- 
ment  of  a  diilling  should  at  death  insure  ihe 
receipt  of  2$.  6d,  then  supposing  the  insured 
person  died  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
shilling  should  be  returned  without  any  interest; 
do  vou  think  any  plan  of  that  sort  could  be 
worked  by  the  Post  Office  ? — There  would  be  no 
difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned, 
in  collecting  these  amounts.  It  would  be  simply 
a  question  of  tables,  as  to  where  the  limit  should 
be  fixed  and  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
premium  or  single  payment  should  be  dealt 
with. 

461.  I  was  asking  simply  with  regard  to  the 
security  to  be  obtained  fay  the  persons  paying 
the  money,  and  not  as  to  its  being  a  loss  to  the 
Post  Office? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
tables. 

462.  Of  course  it  would ;  but  supposing  the 
tables  to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  that,  very  small 
insurances,  much  smaller  than  5  Ly  would   be 

Sracticable,    would    they? — I    should    say    so. 
'here  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  collection. 

463.  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  limit  must 
be  left  to  an  actuary  ? — The  limit  must  be  left 
to  an  actuary. 

464.  Then  you  have  told  us  that  there  is  no 
practicable  proposal  yet  made  as  to  the  personal 
collection,  and  that  you  saw  objections  to  Post 
Office  carriers  being  employed,  and  a  special 
staff;  but  do  you  not  think  that  by  facilitating 
very  much  the  investment  of  small  sums,  very 
much  smaller  than  the  5  /.  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, that  difficulty  might  be  got  over  in  village 
post  offices  ? — That  is  part  of  the  present  proposal ; 
amalgamating  the  insurance  and  annuity  business 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  It  would 
be  possible,  under  the  proposal  made,  for  a  de- 
positor to  put  away  so  small  a  sum  as  a  penny 
per  week  upon  a  stamp  slip,  and  when  the  money 


Mr.  Harqourt — continued, 
accumulated,  to  pay  it  into  the  nearest  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  as  a  deposit ;  it  would  subsequently 
be  touisf erred  from  one  account  to  the  other. 

465.  But  I  did  not  understand,  from  your  evi- 
dence the  other  day,  that  there  was  any  arrange- 
ment at  present  by  which  a  stated  sum,  or  such 
sum  as  a  shilling  or  any  other  smaller  sum  being 
once  paid,  a  depositor's  representation  should  be 
certain  of  receiving  another  sum,  2  «.  6  d.,  or  what- 
ever it  is  at  death,  unless  he  makes  some  renewed 
payment? — There  are  tables  under  which  by  a 
single  payment  a  life  can  be  insured  for  larger 
amounts. 

Chairman. 

466.  That  is  for  20 /.,  is  it  not?— Yes,  or  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

467.  What  1  mean  is  that  in  country  districts 
this  would  be  absolutely  useless,  so  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned ;  20  /.  there  is  a 
fiibulous  sum  in  most  cases,  and  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at  is  how,  without  damaging  the  funds 
of  the  Post  Office,  we  could  arrive  at  the  very 
smallest  possible  sum  at  which  to  allow  the 
poorest  people  to  make  an  insurance  in  the  Post 
Office,  without  being  obliged,  from  time  to  time, 
to  renew  their  payment  ? — So  far  as  the  Post 
Office  is  concerned  they  can  receive  any  amount, 
from  a  shilling  upwards,  without  any  difficulty 
at  all.  What  that  would  produce  to  the  insurant 
would  depend  upon  the  new  tables.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office 
is  concerned,  in  collecting  a  shilling. 

468.  So  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  there 
would  be  no  difficidty  ? — liiere  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever. 

Lord  Edmoud  Fitzmaurice. 

469.  I  wish  just  to  follow  up  that  question  of 
Colonel  Harcourt's  a  little  further.  I  suppose 
that  you  are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  any  scheme  of  this  kind  is  to  diminish 
poor  relief? — Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  the  ob- 
jects. 

470.  And  that  therefore  the  deferred  annuity 
portion  of  the  scheme  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance ? — Of  very  great  importance  indeed. 

471.  Your  case  is,  at  this  moment,  that  the 
deferred  annuity  scheme  has  no  very  ^eatest  in- 
fluence on  the  working  classes? — Not  at  pre- 
sent. 

472.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  limits  of  payment  are  not  convenient? 
— Yes;  I  should  explain  that  the  smallest 
premium  that  the  Post  Office  can  take  for 
a  deferred  annuity  is  2  5.,  under  the  present 
arrangement ;  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
and  it  interferes  very  much  with  the  present 
business. 

473.  Taking  5  ^.  a  week  as  being  a  fair  sum 
to  take  as  the  amount  which  is  allowed,  in  many 
cases,  to  a  married  couple  for  outdoor  relief  after 
a  certain  age,  that  is  13  /.  a  year,  for  what  sum 
would  a  man  at  the  age  of  20  be  able  to  buy  a 
deferred  annuity  of  1 3  /.  by  one  paym^it,  the 
deferred  annuity  to  commence  at  the  age  of  60  ? — 
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Mr.  Cardin. 


[Coniimted. 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice—^oniivLM^A. 

The  required  payment  would  be  20/.  18#.  2rf. 
under  the  non-returnable  table>  and  39/.  6«.  6rf. 
under  the  returnable  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

474.  I  do  not  understand  whether  vou  have 
given  us  a  table,  or  will  give  us  a  table,  of  the 
effect  of  a  deposit  simply  of  100  /.  at  the  ages  of 
20,30,and  40,  without  makingany  additions  to  it  in 
the  way  of  giving  an  annuity  and  life  insurance  ? 
— Yes,  I  will  give  that  in,  if  you  please. 

475.  Your  tables  imply  that  a  person  who  has 
at  one  period  of  his  liie  100  /.,  shall  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life  have  another  100  /.  to 
add  to  it? — Are  you  speakii^  of  a  single  pay- 
ment, or  do  you  mean  by  using  the  interest,  may 
I  ask. 

476.  A  single  payment  or  an  accumulation  in 
the  Post  Office  of  small  sums  amounting  to  100/,? 
— This  table  is  simply  utilising  the  dividend  for 
that  purpose.  I  will  put  in  a  table  giving  the 
different  amounts  you  ask  for. 

477.  What  I  meant  was,  utilising  the  diridend 
only.  Supposing  a  person  had  cmnmenced  to 
deposit  very  early  in  the  Post  Office,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  20  years  of  age  and  had  100/.  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  then  gave  the 
directions,  which  you  have  described  to  us,  to 
have  a  deferred  annuity  and  a  life  insurance 
policy,  what  would  he  get  at  the  age  of  20  for  his 
100/. ;  supjpose  again  that  he  had  not  the  full  sum 
of  100/.  tul  he  was  30,  what  would  he  then  get, 
and  at  40  the  same,  without  having  added  in  the 
meantime  anything  to  it? — A  person  at  the  age 
of  30,  with  100/.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  could  convert  that  into  stock,  and  with 
the  diridends  arising  from  that  stock  purchase  an 
annuity  of  21  /.  3^.  6^".,  to  commence  at  60  years 
of  age,  under  the  non-returnable  table. 

478.  And  what  insurance  would  he  get  sup- 
posing he  only  devoted  a  part  of  it  to  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity,  the  other  part  being  applied  as  a 
premium  of  insurance  ? — If  divided  equally,  say 
at  30,  the  annuity  then  would  be  7/.  65.  llrf. 
under  the  returnable  table,  and  the  insurance 
62/.  14«.  4rf. 

479.  Have  you  a  table  for  40  years  of  age  ? — 
A  person  with  100/.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  at  the  age  of  40  can  convert  that  into 
stock,  and,  by  dividing  the  dividends,  can  pur- 
chase a  deferred  annuity,  the  payment  to  com- 
mence at  the  age  of  60,  of  4/.  3.?.  8rf.  under  the 
returnable  table,  with  a  life  insurance  policy  of 
46/.  5*.  5^. 

480.  Then,  your  table  that  you  will  put  in  wiD, 
I  presume,  give  also  the  sum  returnable  if  he 
should  cease  to  pay  ? — ^Yes,  I  can  put  that  in. 

Sir  John  Kennaway. 

481.  Would  you  just  very  briefly  explain  to 
the  Committee  the  difference  between  a  table 
with  money  returnable  and  with  money  not  re- 
turnable ;  I  did  not  follow  that  ? — The  reason  for 
there  being  two  tables  prepared  is  that  people 
sometimes  find  themselves  unable  to  continue 
payment.  Take  a  case  of  the  purchase  of  a 
deferred  annuity :  a  man  after  a  few  years  finds 
himself  unable  to  continue  the  payment,  and 
wishes  the  money  already  paid  in  to  be  returned. 

0.67. 


Sir  John  ^^nitatoay— continued. 

That  can  be  done  under  the  money  returnable 
tables ;  he  pays  a  different  rate  to  that  which  he 
would  pay  upon  the  tables  under  which  the 
money  is  not  retumaUe. 

482.  Has  he  to  make  his  choice  at  the  begin- 
ning ? — Yes. 

483.  He  has  to  say,  I  wish  to  purchase  an  an- 
nuity at  the  rate  calculat^l,  so  iAat  I  shall  have 
my  money  back  if  I  am  unable  to  continue  the 
payments? — Yes,  that  is  00. 

484.  But  suppose  he  dies  before  the  age  of  60, 
what  happens  men  ?^-Under  tibe  money  return- 
able table,  the  money  wouU  be  returned,  but 
under  the  nonHretumable  table  it  would  not 
be  returned^ 

485.  He  would  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  it?— 
Yes,  he  would  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  it ;  the 
money  paid  in  under  the  non-returnable  table 
is  not  returned  in  any  event 

Chairman, 

486.  Not  the  capital  ? — He  simply  loses  the 
mone^  paid  in  as  premium;  all  the  premiums 
paid  m  are  lost,  nothing  more. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

487.  The  capital  really  is  a  deposit  ? — Yes,  the 
capital  is  the  100  /. 

Sir  John  Kennaway- 

488.  He  loses  all  interest  on  that  ? — Yes,  from 
the  time  it  was  paid  in. 

489.  Does  he  reodve  back  his  capital  if  he  has 
insured  on  the  non-returnable  table  ?  —  Do  I 
understand  that  by  the  capital  you  mean  the 
money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ? 

490.  Yes  ? — That  is  avaQable  to  be  drawn  at 
any  time.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  it  in  this 
way.  The  tables  are  prepared  simply  with  re- 
ference to  the  premium  to  l>e  paid  upon  the  an- 
nuity, and  without  any  reference  idiatever  to 
where  Ihe  money  is  derived  from  to  pay  it  with ; 
the  money  to  be  returned  or  not  returned  is 
the  premium  paid  on  account  of  the  annuity ;  but 
the  source  from  whence  that  money  comes  is  not 
affected  at  all  whether  the  man  pays  the  monev 
in  directly  from  his  own  pocket,  or  whether  it  is 
derived  from  tlie  dividenas  on  the  slock  invested. 

491.  Under  the  non-returnable  tables  would 
the  man  lose  everything  by  death  before  the  age 
of  60  ? — He  would  lose  nothing  but  the  money 

faid  into  the  National  Debt  Office,  through  the 
^ost  Office,  b^  way  of  premium  on  the  annuity. 
For  instance,  if  he  had  paid  a  premium  of  3  /. 
a  year  for  10  years,  he  would  lose  30/. 

492.  He  would  lose  the  whole  of  that  ? — Yes, 
he  would  lose  the  30/. 

493.  Do  you  think  that,  on  those  terms,  these 
deferred  annuities  are  fikely  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  public? — That  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  deferred  annuities  are  being  issued  by  the 
National  Debt  Office. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmuurice. 

494.  That  is  only  on  the  non-returnable  system? 
— Yes. 

D  2  495.  Are 
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Mr.  Cardik. 


[^Continued. 


Mr.  Loder. 

495.  Are  there  not  any  commissions  paid  by 
the  Post  Office  ?— All  the  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  are  paid  by  salary;  but  the  sub-post- 
masters are  paid  by  commission  for  the  work 
they  do. 

496.  I  was  only  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact^  that  you  said  no  commission  was  granted 
by  the  Post  Office  ? — That  applied  simply  to  offi- 
cers in  the  pay  of  the  Post  Office,  where  they 
giye  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 

497.  You  say  that  they  get  a  percentage  on 
the  sale? — Sub-postmasters  get  a  poundage  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  postage  stamps  sold ;  but 
they  do  not  give  their  whole  time  to  the  service 
of  the  department.  They  are  not  officers  of  the 
Post  Office ;  that  is  the  distinction  I  wish  to  make. 


Mr.  Loder — continued., 

498.  If  you  make  a  difference  at  all,  it  is  not 
on  the  principle  of  what  is  called  "  touting,"  but 
the  taking  up  of  their  time  in  giving  out  postage 
stamps? — Yes;  they  are  generally  tradespeode 
at  the  sub-offices,  and  they  are  paid  in  that 
way. 

499.  You  have  to  give  them  a  premium  for 
that?— Yes. 

Sir  John  Kemiawat/, 

500.  Are  you  aware  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  efforts 
to  introduce  this  system  of  deferred  annuities ; 
are  you  aware  that  he  made  ^eat  efforts  to  get 
this  taken  up  by  the  working  classes  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 


Sir  BiYEBB  Wilson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Ckatrman. 

501.  What  is  your  position  in  connection  with 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners? — I  am  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  National  Debt  Office 
and  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt. 

502.  You  have  had  an  opportunity,  have  you  not, 
of  looking  at  the  evidence  that  was  given  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  of  hearing 
Mr.  Cardin's  evidence  to-day  ? — I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence,  but  not  of 
studying  it  very  attentively.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  through  it  more 
leisurely. 

503.  You  have  heard  of  the  proposal  which  is 
being  brought  forward,  to  reduce  the  minimum 
amount  that  ie  now  insured,  and  also  the  minimum 
amount  of  annuities  granted,  and  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum both  with  regard  to  insurances  and  annuities ; 
can  you  tell  the  Committee  to  what  extent  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  tables  to  do  that, 
and  whether  you  think  any  alteration  necessary  ? 
— As  regards  that  particular  question  I  should 
like  to  refer  you  to  the  actuary  of  the  National 
Debt  Office,  Mr.  Finlaigon. 

504.  Then,  at  the  present  time,  the  financial 
results,  as  I  understand,  of  the  insurance  business 
transacted  at  the  Post  Office  show  a  profit,  do 
they  not? — The  financial  result  on  the  joint  fund 
for  deferred  annuities  and  for  insurances  shows 
a  profit.  I  am  prepared,  if  the  Committee  wish 
it,  to  state  the  figures  of  the  valuation  prepared 
under  the  second  of  the  two  Acts  passed  toge- 
ther, 27th  and  28th  Vict,  c.  43  and  c.  46.  It 
was  required  by  the  latter  Act  that  a  quin- 
quennial valuation  should  be  made  of  the  state 
of  that  fund  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
and  furnished  to  the  Treasury.  The  valuation 
has  recently  beien  completed,  although  it  has  not 
yet  been  sent  in  to  the  Treasury,  for  the  quin- 
quennial period  terminating  the  31st  December 
1880  ;  and  if  you  wish  it  I  will  state  to  you  the 
figures  showing  the  results. 

505.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  like  to 
hear  it? — You  will  understand  that  the  funds  for 
insurance  and  for  deferred  annuities  are  treated 
as  a  single  fund ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  figures 
separately.     Mr.  Finlaison,  who  is  the  actuary  of 


Chairman — continued. 

the  National  Debt  Office,  and  upon  whose  valua* 
tion  we  make  this  return  to  the  Treasury,  states 
that  the  liabilities  on  account  of  deferrea  annui- 
ties are  96,000  /.,  the  assets  on  account  of  the 
deferred  annuities  fund  being  93,485/.,  show- 
ing apparently  some  small  loss  upon  that  fund. 
On  the  side  of  the  insurances,  the  liabilities  stood 
at  52,084  /.,  and  the  assets  represented  a  tot^  of 
83,329  /.  The  total  liabilities  for  the  whole  fund 
amount  to  a  sum  of  148,084  /.,  the  assets  being 
176,814/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  28,730/. 

Mr.  Brand. 

'506.  May  I  ask  what  tables  those  are  taken 
from  ? — The  valuation  is  made  in  full  detail  of 
all  the  different  transactions,  supplied  by  the 
Post  Office,  and  bjr  our  own  office,  and  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Savings  Banks,  and  by  the  tables 
under  which  the  contracts  were  entered  into. 

Chairman. 

507.  Then  those  figures  show  a  profit  of  some- 
thing like  '60  per  cent,  on  the  insurance  business, 
compared  with  the  liabilities  ? — Yes. 

508.  With  a  small  loss  on  the  annuities? — 
Yes.  This  is  an  extremely  technical  matter,  and 
Mr.  Finlaison  will  have  some  explanation  to  give 
you  upon  that  point ;  probably,  also,  as  to  now 
far  that  does  represent  a  loss  or  not 

509.  Do  you  think  that  those  results,  as  regards 
the  insurance  business,  arise  from  the  tables  being 
fixed  too  high,  or  from  there  being  anything  ab- 
normiJ  about  the  lives  we  have  to  insure? — 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter 
reason  which  you  assign  has  probably  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I  am  informed  that  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  these  matters  ^oes 
to  show  that  an  exceptionally  good  class  of  lives 
has  been  insured  under  this  system. 

510.  If  we  afforded  additional  facilities,  would 
not  a  good  class  of  lives  continue  to  insure  ? — I 
think  the  more  you  increase  the  facilities  the  more 

Jrou  will  reduce  the  average  healthiness  of  the 
ives.  At  present  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great 
number  of  people  are  deterred  from  coming  to 
insure  under  the'  Post  Office  arrangements  in 
consequence  of  the  trouble  and  the  inconvenience 

they 
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Sir  RiTEEB  Wilson. 


[^ConUmud, 


Chairman  —continued. 

away  with  the  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of 
small  insurances  of,  say,  under  50  /.  or  20  i,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Finlaison  will  be  able  to  give  you 
some  valuable  information  and  advice ;  but  I 
think  I  may  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  you  did 
away  with  the  medical  certificate  in  those  cases, 
it  would  be  sufficient  if,  in  the  first  year,  you 
returned  part  of  the  premiums,  and  if,  in  the 
Becond  year,  you  were  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
amount  insured. 

Mr.  Brand. 

522.  That  is  in  the  case  of  death,  I  suppose  ? 
— That  is  in  the  case  of  death.  No  doubt  certain 
precautions  would  still  have  to  be  taken,  and  I 
presume  would  be  taken,  by  local  officers.  They 
would  have  some  personal  interview  with  the 
man,  and  judge  ibr  themselves  whether  the  man 
was  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state  of  life ;  but,  sub- 
ject to  precautions  of  that  sort,  I  think  the  thing 
fiiigfat  probably  be  done  under  such  conditions  as 
I  have  aUuded  to. 

CiLairmun, 
523-  Then  the  Committee  might  rather  gene- 
rally, from  what  you  say,  that  Mr.  Finlaison  and 
yourself  would  fevourably  entertain  some  pro- 
posal based  upon  such  lines  as  those? — ^I  think  so. 

524.  Then,  if  the  medical  certificate  were  dis- 
pensed with,  those  regulations  to  which  you 
referred  just  now  could,  of  course,  be  at  once 
greatly  simplified  ? — No  doubt  they  could. 

525.  Many  of  the  things  that  are  objected  to 
by  the  public  in  ^s  matter  are  associated  with 
the  mecUcal  certificate? — Undoubtedly,  and  that 
is  one  class  of  objection  which  I  ventui*ed  to 
point  out  just  now, 

526.  Then  going  back  to  a  question  I  ought  to 
have  asked  you  before,  with  regard  to  these 
returns,  which  show  a  very  large  profit  on  the 
insurance  business ;  on  what  tables  are  the  in- 
surance rates  calculated  at  the  pres^it  time  ? — 
They  are  tables  which  were  formed  after  the 
passing  of  tiie  Act,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
directions  contained  in  the  6th  section  of  the  Act ; 
I  might  explain  that  the  tables  are  made  iq)  of 
three  elanents :  first  of  all,  they  are  based  upon 
the  Life  Table,  known  as  the  En^ish  Life 
Table,  No.  3,  which  was  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Registrat  General ;  then  the 
second  element  is  uie  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  interest  of  money  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Act,  taken  at  3  per  cent. ;  the 
third  element  is  the  loading  (that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  added  to  the  net  premiums  to  cover  the 
cost  and  charges  of  management),  and,  as  I  dare- 
say you  are  aware,  the  loading  was  fixed,  in 
consequence  of  information  and  estimates  fur- 
nished at  that  time  by  the  Post  Office  as  to  what 
the  probable  cost  would  be,  at  20  per  cent,  in 
cases  where  the  premiums  were  collected  more 
often  than  once  a  year,  10  per  cent,  where  the 
premiums  were  paid  yearly,  and  two  per  cent, 
where  the  insurance  was  efl:'ected  by  means  of  a 
single  premium  once  paid  down,  with  an  addition 
of  2  8.  to  the  single  premium  required  for  an  in- 
surance of  sums  not  amounting  to  50  /• 

5i57.  Now,  beffinning  with  those  three  ele- 
ments :  first  of  dl,  Lile  Tables ;  are  those  the 
tables  upon  which  most  or  many  of  the  insurance 


Chairman — continued, 
offices  make  up   their  tables? — No,  I  believe 
those  tables  are  not  generally  in  use  amongst 
insurance  compam'es. 

528.  If  we  took  the  life  tables  generally  in  use 
amongst  insurance  offices,  would  it  give  a  higher 
or  lower  table  for  the  Post  Office  ? — That  I  can- 
not answer.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  reserve 
your  inquiries  upon  that  subject  until  you  see 
Mr.  Finlaison. 

529.  Of  course,  any  question  that  I  put  to  you 
that  you  would  rather  that  Mr.  Finktison  should 
answer,  I  will  reserve  until  he  is  examined?— It 
is  only  within  my  knowledge  that  by  special 
direction  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  these  matters  at  the  time,  it  was 
settied,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  and  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  Mr.  Farr,  and  my 
predjeoessor.  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  that  those 
particular  tables  which  are  generally  known  as 
Dr.  Farr's  tables,  prepared  by  Dr.  Farr,  should 
be  adopted. 

530.  Taking  the  third,  the  last  element  you 
have  mentioned,  whi<di  is  called  loading  die 
premiums,  I  understand*  the  scheme  whkm  has 
oeen  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cardin,  of  treating  the 
payment  of  premiums  as  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  deposits,  would  undoubtedly  very  mudi 
diminish  the  expense  of  carrying  on  both  the  in- 
surance and  the  annuity  business  at  the  Post 
Office,  and  so  far  as  that  was  effected,  it  would 
enable  the  business  to  be  carried  on  at  so  much 
less  cost;  and  then  one  of  two  things  would 
occur,  ^itiier  from  that  source  we  might  obtain  a 
fund  which  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum, or  we  might  reduce  the  charges? — Yes. 

531.  We  do  not  want  to  make  an  excep- 
tionally large  profit  The  object  is  to  pay  the 
expenses  and  secure  the  State  against  any  risk  of 
loss,  and  therefore  if  we  could  diminish  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  business,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  public  who  insured  or  purchased  annui- 
ties, should  have  the  advantage  of  that  diminntion 
of  expenses  ? — It  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  the 
expenses  are  really  very  much  reduced  below 
what  represents  the  present  loading,  the  tables 
might  be  re-cast  in  tiiat  direction;  but  U|)on 
the  question  of  the  saving  of  expense  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  any  opinion,  because  it  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office. 

532.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cardin's  evidence  about 
the  proposal  to  insure  against  fatal  accidents?— 
I  heard  it  partly. 

533.  Have  you  considered  that  subject?— 
No,  I  have  not.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you 
any  evidence  upon  it  that  would  be  of  any  value. 

534.  There  is  one  point  in  the  Act  which  has 
not  been  quite  sufficientiy  explained.  It  is  laid 
down  distinctly  that,  in  calculating  the  insurance, 
the  rate  of  interest  should  be  three  per  cent. ;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  rate  of  interest  with 
regard  to  annuities;  is  there  any  reason  for 
that? — ^I  presume  that  the  reason  why  special 
provision  was  made  in  the  case  of  insurance,  and 
not  in  the  case  of  annuities,  was  that  tables  had 
already  not  been  framed  with  reference  to  the 
insurance  business ;  as  iregards  the  annuities,  tiie 
tables  which  were  frameid  in  consequence  with 
this  Act  were  merely  a  renewal  oi  the  tables 
which  had  already  been  in  force  ever  since  1853. 

535.  Are 
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Chairman^^coaimxxed. 

535.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you 
desire  to  give  evidence? — lou  asked  me  just 
now  whether  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  evidence  that  those  two  gentlemen  from  the 
Post  Office  gave  at  the  previous  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  looked 
at  it  cursorily,  without  being  able  to  give  it  very 
attentive  examination;  but  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  plan  that  was  proposed  for  try- 
ing to  utilise  the  savings  bank  machinery  in  order 
to  extend  and  facilitate  the  insurance  business.  It 
was  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  the  plan  was ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  proposal,  as  described  by 
]VIr.  Tumor  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Cardin, 
and  the  reason  why  I  venture  to  allude  to 
that  subject  is  this :  that  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  as  you  are  aware,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  savings  bank 
funds,  and  therefore  any  additional  expense 
which  might  b^  incurred,  and  which  might 
fall  upon  the  savings  bank  fund,  would  be  a 
matter  which  would  interest  the  National  Debt 
Office.  I  cannot  ponounce  any  distinct  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  but  it  certainly  occurred  to  me 
that  the  apphcation  of  this  plan  might  lead  to  a 
very  consiaerable  additional  expense  being  thrown 
upon  the  savings  bank  managem^it.  If  that  is 
no,  it  is  a  matter  which  would  require  very  grave 
and  careful  consideration,  because,  although  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Buk  has 
made  a  profit  in  the  past,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that, 
in  respect  of  the  new  deposits,  we  should  make 
a  pront  in  the  future. 

536.  We  have  got  a  gock]  margin  to  draw  upon 
at  present? — You  have, no  doubt ;  but  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  this.  I  hope  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  system  has  a  very  long  and  pros- 
perous career  before  it ;  but  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  funds  over  100,  and  the  fact  that,  although 
you  pay  about  2  /.  8 1.  to  your  depositors 

537.  £.2.  65.  ?— Then  that  is  a  little  better 
than  I  anticipated;  your  expenses  are  about 
12  s.  per  cent.,  I  believe  ;  you  see  there  is  very 
little  margin  for  any  profit. 

538.  No  doubt  any  expenses  would  have  to  be 
paid,  and  the  thing,  I  quite  admit,  ouffht  to  be 
made  entirely  seli^-sUpporting ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  (and  you 
would  concur  in  that  opinion,  I  should  think) 
that  this  plan  of  managing  it  through  the  savings 
bank  would  very  much  lessen  the  cost  compared 
with  the  present  system  ? — Probably  I  do  not 
appreciate  and  understand  the  plan,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  somewhat  inconsistent  as  described 
by  these  two  j^entlemen. 

539.  On  what  point  ?  —  I  understood  Mr. 
Tumor  to  explain  that  the  money  which  would 
be  applied  to  pay  the  premiums  for  the  insurances 
woula  be  only  the  interest  on  the  principal 
deposit. 

540.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case  ? — That  is 
what  I  understood  Mr.  Turnor  to  say.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  understood  Mr.  Cardin  to  explain, 
if  I  rightly  understood  his  evidence,  that  the 
premiums  would  be  paid  from  any  monies  which 
might  be  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor, 
I  would  venture  to  say  this,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  the  first  case  would  appear  to  me  very 
simple  and  easy  of  application.      Whether  it 

0.67. 


Chairman — continued, 
would  be  utilised  or  not  is  another  question, 
but  I  should  have  thought  that  the  other  would 
have  been  a  difficult  and  very  complex  matter. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the 
administration  of  the  Post  Office  to  say  whether 
it  is  feasible  or  not. 

541.  (To  Mr.  Cardin.)  As  I  understand  what 
is  contemplated,  and  what  you  have  said,  is,  that 
the  premium  should  be  paid  from  any  source ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  from  the  interest  and  from 
the  money  paid  in,  not  specially  for  the  purpose, 
from  the  balance. 

542.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  add 
very  much  to  its  complexity,  do  you?— We 
thought  that  would  simplify  it  very  much.  It 
would  simply  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  amoimts  to  be  transferreo,  and  that 
same  schedule  would  be  used  as  frequently  as 
might  be  required.  It  would  be  simply  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  depositor's  account  to  see 
that  the  amount  required  is  there,  and  then  to 
debit  that  account  with  the  amount,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  insurance  or  annuity  account,  aa  the  case 
may  be.  We  do  not  anticipate  the  least  diffi- 
culty or  trouble  in  carrying  tnat  out,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  very  economical  in  its  working. 

Mr.  Brand. 

543.  There  might  be  various  sums  standing  in 
the  name  of  a  depositor,  but  at  times  the  sum 
might  not  be  sumcient  to  pay  the  premium? — 
In  that  case  a  form  would  be  sent  to  the  depo- 
sitor, informing  him  of  that  fact,  and  also,  tnat 
unless  a  sufficient  sum  was  paid  in  by  a  given 
dat«,  the  policy  would  lapse. 

544.  Is  not  that  very  complicated  ? — It  is  less 
complicated  than  the  existing  system,  where  we 
advise  the  postmaster  in  every  case  of  the  amount 
CO  be  received.  It  is  then  necessary  for  the  post- 
master to  bring  the  amount  to  account  when  re- 
ceived. (Sir  Rivers  Wilson.)  Then  the  quesiton 
arises,  how  the  payment  of  the  premiums  would 
appear  entered  m  the  depositor's  pass-book  ;  the 
pass-book  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  depositor 
himself.  (Mr.  Cardin.)  The  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums woiud  not  be  entered  until  the  book  came 
up  to  the  chief  officer,  in  the  same  way  that 
dividends  on  Government  Stock  are  not  entered 
until  the  pass-book  comes  up  under  the  Act 
passed  in  the  year  before  last ;  it  is  on  all  fours 
with  that. 

545.  There  would  be  a  general  authority  given 
to  the  Post  Office  to  charge  the  account  ?— Yes ; 
and  that  one  authority  would  be  sufficient.  There 
would  be  no  further  trouble  to  the  depositor  at 
all  or  to  the  department.  (Sir  Rivers  JVilson.) 
I  express  my  opinion  with  diffidence.  I  do 
not  understand  the  machinery  by  which  the 
thing  would  be  worked,  but  only  venture  to  put 
in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  savings  banks,  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  feel  it  necessar}*  to  protest 
against  the  insurance  fimd  being  relieveaat  the 
expense  of  the  savings  banks. 

Chairman. 

546.  (To  Mr.  Cardin.)  Is  it  not  intended  by 
all  who  have  looked  at  this  scheme  that  the  an- 
nuity and  insurance  business  should  continue  to 
be  entirely  self-supporting  ? — It  is,  and  the  Post 
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Office  savings  banks  would  not  be  charged  with 
the  work  done  for  the  other  departments. 

547.  Taking  the  case  of  a  very  similar  thing, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  interest  in  Government 
Stock  is  treated ;  does  not  that  show  that  the 
thing  would  work  with  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  ease? — With  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
ease  ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  (Sir  Rivers 
Wilson.)  I  observe  that  those  regulations,  to 
which  I  called  attention  just  now,  do  actually 
contemplate  in  certain  cases  using  the  agency 
of  the  savings  banks  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums of  the  insurers  in  the  case  of  single  pay-- 
ments,  and  the  proposal  which  is  now  made  by 
the  Post  Office  is  merely  an  extension  of  that 
principle. 

548.  Is  there  anj  other  point  on  which  you 
desire  to  sav  anything  ? — A  good  deal  has  been 
said,  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  lowering  the 
limit  to  5  /.,  and  raising  the  limit  to  some  point 
beyond  100  /.,  and  I  would  recall  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  limits  of  5  /.  and  200  /. 
were  the  limits  which  were  actually  proposed  by 
the  Government  in  1864,  and  which,  1  believe, 
were  even  incorporated  in  the  measure  as  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  limits  were 
altered  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons. 

549.  The  question  with  regard  to  insurance 
and  annuities  has  not  been  raised,  I  think  in 
Parliament,  since  the  time  to  which  you  refer, 
that  is,  in  1864  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  but  at  that 
time  I  understand  the  5  /.  minimum  was  opposed 
by  certain  industrial  insurance  societies,  who 
insure  for  small  benefits  for  funeral  expenses, 
and  so  forth ;  and  the  maximum  of  200  /.  was 
opposed,  no  doubt,  by  the  larger  insurance 
omces. 

550.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you 
wish  to  refer? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Dvff. 

551.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  certain 
regulations  were  framed,  excluding  certain 
classes  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
scheme,  such  as  miners,  sailors,  and  so  on  ?— The 
regulations  which  were  made  in  1865  provided 
that  those  persons  who  wished  to  insure,  who 
followed  those  particular  occupations,  were  to 
have  the  premiums  fixed  for  their  insurance  by 
tables  to  be  specially  framed,  and  those  tables 
have  been  specially  framed. 

552.  Were  those  tables  framed  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  or  by  the  Post  Office  ? — 
Under  the  authority  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners. All  the  tables  have  been  framed 
under  their  authority,  as  you  will  see  by  re- 
ference to  the  Act. 

553.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  putting 
those  special  rates  in  evidence? — Not  at  all. 

554.  With  regard  to  the  profit  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  insurance,  do  you 
think  that  that  profit  might  be  advanlaffeously 
used  for  reducing  the  rate;  we  had  it  in 
evidence  from  Mr.  Cardin,  at  Question  252, 
that,  taking  84  offices  which  he  had  selected, 
**the  average  premiums  chargeable  upon  the 
assurance  of  a  person  aged  30  next  birthday,  is 
2LZs.5d. ;  31,  per  100  /.,  and  for  the  Govem- 
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ment  assurance  it  was  2  /.  6 «.  7  </."  Do  you 
think  that  profit  which  the  Government  made 
could  be  used  advantageously  to  the  public  by 
reducing  the  premium  to  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  84  offices  to  which  Mr.  Cardin  referred  ? 
— If  it  is  considered  that  too  considerable  a  sur- 
plus accrues,  and  is  likely  to  accrue  in  the  future 
upon  these  transactions,  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
open  question  as  to  whether  the  rates  should  not 
be  re-considered. 

555.  You  think  that  might  be  done  ? — 1  think 
it  is  a  question  for  consideration.  I  must  just^ 
mention  this,  that  in  dealing  with  these  purely 
actuarial  questions,  one  is  obliged  to  be  rather 
careful  how  one  states  an  opinion. 

556.  But  you  think  that  would  be  fair? — I 
think  that  is  certainly  a  very  fair  view  to  take, 
and  a  fair  matter  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Brand. 

557.  With  reference  to  the  profits  made  by 
this  deparment,  the  life  assurance  has  been  so 
verr  short  a  time  in  existence  that  you  cannot 
really  tell,  can  you?— We  have  only  had  three 
valuations  made. 

558.  In  fact,  in  a  period  of  18  years,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment? — Very  much  so,, 
indeed ;  and  in  answering  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, I  guarded  myself.  I  did  not  know  how 
far  my  answer  might  imply  things  and  carry 
consequences  which  might  not  be  justified. 

559.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any 
danger  to  the  revenue  if  the  Post  Office  were  to 
lower  the  minimum  to  meet  the  supposed  de- 
mands of  the  working  classes  for  msurance, 
without  raising  their  maximum  at  all  ? — Again, 
that  is  a  question  as  to  whether  considerable 
expense  is  likely  to  attend  a  diminution  to  that 
low  limit.  It  all  depends  upon  the  question  of 
the  collection  of  the  premiums. 

560.  Then  there  was  another  matter  which 
struck  me,  and  which  I  thought  I  might  ask  your 
opinion  nyon ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
petition ;  if  the  Gx)vemment  reduced  their  mini- 
mum so  as  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  insurance,, 
and  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the  indus- 
trial societies,  might  it  not  be  urged  that  the 
security  of  the  existing  policy-holders,  that  is,  the 
working  class,  who  insure  for  small  sums  in  those 
industrial  societies,  might  be  affected  by  the 
sharp  competition  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  them? — It  might  have  that  effect  cer- 
tainly, but  if  they  left  those  societies,  the  societies 
would  be  rid  of  any  liability  in  re^ird  to  them. 

561.  They  would  lose  their  premiums? — I 
have  very  little  doubt  myself  that  the  reduction 
to  5  /.  would  attract  very  considerable  business. 
These  limits  of  20/.  and  100/.  are  not  very  sensi- 
ble limits,  I  think.  On  the  one  hand,  the  limit  of 
20  /.  is  not  availed  of  bjr  the  very  poor  classes. 
What  a  man  wants  who  insures  his  life  for  a  very 
small  amount  is  to  be  able  to  bury  himself  .or 
members  of  his  family ;  20  /.  is  too  much  for  that. 

562.  That  is  the  object  for  which  they  mostly 
insure  in  those  industrial  societies,  to  provide 
for  funeral  expenses  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  100^  is  a 
sum  which  does  not  represent  the  desire  of  a  great 
number  of  the  better  class  of  artizans  who  are  the 
persons  who  go  for  a  thing  of  that  sort.    As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  how  the  thing  has 
,  worked,  and  it  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of 
very  much. 

563.  In  fact,  in  whichever  direction  you  extend, 
you  have  to  face  that  question  of  competition? 
— No  doubt,  and  it  was  the  consequence  of  that 
competition  that  caused  that  vital  alteration  to 
be  made  in  the  Bill  when  it  was  passing  through 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1864. 

Mr.  HarcourL 

564.  I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  from 
what  you  have  said  that  you  consider  the  profit 
is  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  business  of  the  Post 
Office,  at  present,  as  regards  these  insurances  ? 
— Financially,  distinctly,  it  has  not  been  a 
failure. 

^^5.  And,  in  your  opinion,  1  suppose,  it  would 
be  carrying  out  its  province,  or  what  has  been 
set  out  as  regards  the  hopes  of  the  public  as  to 
its  advantages,  if  it  extended  its  benefits  very 
much  downwards  ?  —  I  have  very  little  doubt 
about  that. 

5QQ,  Then,  I  think,  you  told  us  the  greater 
facilities  given,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
having  worse  lives  to  insure  ? — That  would  be 
what  my  own  judgment  would  lead  me  to 
believe. 

567.  Then,  I  think,  you  gave  us,  as  a  reason 
for  that,  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  at  present 
experienced  by  insurers  in  effecting  their  in- 
surances?—  Trouble,  inconvenience^  and  also 
very  much  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  in- 
quiries to  which  each  person  has  to  be  subjected. 

568.  There  was  one  question  put  to  you  by 
the  Chairman  to  which  I  did  not  distinctly  under- 
stand your  answer.  I  think  the  Chairman  sug- 
gested that  one  reason  for  the  small  artiount  of 
insurance  was  that  the  small  amounts  would  not 
be  worth  their  going  to  tiie  Post  Olfice  for,  or 

foing  through  all  that  trouble  for.  I  do  not 
now  whether  you  agreed  to  that  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  whetiier  my  inference  was  fair,  but 
my  inference  was  that  if  there  were  less 
trouble  we  should  then  get  the  delicate  people 
who  now  fear  all  that  trouble,  or,  at  all  events, 
who  avoid  it  more  than  the  sturdy  people  who 
now  insure  in  the  office  ? — Certainly. 

569.  I  think  the  Chairman  rather  put  it  upon 
the  ground  that,  if  we  had  smaller  amounts, 
people  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
through  all  this  trouble  in  order  to  insure  for 
those  small  aniounts;  is  that  your  opinion? — 
I  think  not;  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
be  so. 

570.  Do  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  the 
minimum,  or  a  reduction  of  the  charges,  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  public? — I  do 


Mr.  Harcourt — continued, 
not  think  the  question  of  the  charges  very  much 
affects  the  question  of  insurance. 

571.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  thing  if  we  could  arrange  that  there 
should  be  one  small  payment  made  by  which  he 
should  at  death  receive  certainly,  without  any 
fear  of  loss,  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of  a  sum 
of  money  ? — He  is  able  to  do  that  under  the 
present  tables; 

572.  1  suppose  the  insurance  and  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  were  combined  together, 
and  they  sent  to  tell  him  that  he  had  no  assets 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  that  then  he 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  ? — I  pre- 
sume that  would  be  part  of  the  scheme. 

573.  My  question  is  this,  do  you  not  think 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange  that  for  one 
payment,  without  any  future  payment,  he  should 
be  able  to  receive  a  certain  sum  at  death,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage?— Undoubtedly ;  and  he 
can  do  that  under  the  present  tables. 

Chairman. 

574.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  cannot  do  it  for 
less  than  20  /.  ?-.That  is  so. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

575.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  it 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  ?~No  difficulty 
occurs  to  me. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 

576.  As  to  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  Brand 
with  reference  to  competition,  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily,  does  it,  that  because  you  point  out 
a  new  source  for  saving,  you  compete  with  other 
societies ;  I  mean  that  there  is  plenty  of  saving 
still  to  be  done  in  the  country  ? — It  would  not 
necessarily  withdraw  people  from  other  societies, 
I  think.  It  is  like  the  development  of  a  new 
business ;  new  people  come  in. 

577.  I  believe  it  has  been  the  case,  has  it  not, 
that  the  further  opening  out  of  the  savings  banks 
system,  by  taking  deposits  of  one  penny  by  means 
of  a  stamp,  has  not  diminished  the  receipts  of  the 
other  savings  banks  at  all?— Not  at  all. 

578.  It  has  simply  tapped  another  source  of 
saving,  has  it  not  ?— That  is  so ;  and  I  may  say 
that  although  the  working  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  in  rivalship  with  the  trustees  of  the 
old  savings  banks,  as  they  are  called,  is  telling 
gradually  upon  the  latter,  the  effect  is  much  less 
than  one  would  imagine. 

Chairman. 

579.  Any  facilities  for  promoting  thrift  en- 
courage the  habit  of  thrift,  and  existing  societies 

share  in  the  advantage  arising  from  that  fact  ? 

Undoubtedly ;  it  brings  out  more  money. 


Mr.  Alexander  John  Finlaison,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

580.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
position  which  you  occupy  ?—  I  am  the  Actuary 
of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners. 

581.  And  the  National  Debt  Office  prepares 
.       0.67. 


Chairman — continued, 
the  tables  under  which  the  Post  Office  does  its 
busioess,  does  it  not  ? — They  are  virtually  the 
tables  and  contracts  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missionerd.  The  Post  Office  acts  as  an  agent  of 
E  ^     the 
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Chairman — continuecL 

the  National  Debt  Commiseionere.  The  tables 
have  been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners. 

582.  But  as  to  the  Post  Office  regulations, 
have  you  anvthins  to  do  with  those  ? — The  regu- 
lations are  iramed  under  a  clause  of  the  Act  of 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43. 

o83.  Would  you  kindly  read  it?— The  16th  sec- 
tion of  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43,  provides  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Postmaster  General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
may  make  all  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  so  far  as  his  department 
is  concerned,  and  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  may  make  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  the  trus- 
tees of  savings  banks  are  concerned,  and  also  for 
the  execution  of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Commissioners  by  any  officer  or  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  Commissioners  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  Commissioners." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  contracts 
are  so  entered  into. 

584.  Then  how  would  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  difference  between  the  contract  and 
the  regulations ;  the  regulations  are  the  rules 
under  which  the  contracts  are  made,  I  suppose  ? 
— The  regulations  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  portion  of  the  Act.  That  clause  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  regulations  shall  be  binding  to  the 
same  extent,  "  as  if  such  regulations  formed  part 
of  this  Act" 

585.  But  under,  that  Act  the  particular  regu- 
lations may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Post  Office ;  what  I  mean,  is 
this :  the  particular  regulations  are  not  defined 
by  that  Act ;  it  is  only  said,  that  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Treasury  may  make  what  regulations 
they  like  ? — And  they  have  done  so  from  time  to 
time ;  the  regulations  have  bf en  added  to,  and  as 
they  are  added  to,  they  form  a  portion  of  that 
Act  and  have  the  same  effect. 

586.  Could  we  not  alter  them  again  ;  there 
is  nothing,  for  instance,  in  the  Act  to  say  that 
we  must  have  a  medical  certificate  for  *6mall 
amounts,  ig  there  ? — No.  Additional  regulations 
could  be  made  that  would  not  be  repugnant  to 
the  Act.  A  further  regulation  could  oe  made  to 
abolish  that  requirement,  because  there  i?  no  par- 
ticular reference  to  medical  examination  in  the 
Act  itself. 

587.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  re- 
ducing the  minimum  of  insurance,  and  also  of 
annuities  ;  do  you  think  that  if  that  was  done  it 
would  be  necessarjr,  materially,  to  alter  the 
tables? — I  think  with  certain  precautions,  the 
minimum  amount  for  insurance  could  be  reduced 
without  making  any  material  alteration  in  the 
charges. 

588.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  precautions  ? 
—They  are  principally  in  substitution  of  the 
medical  examination.  I  propose  that  there  should 
be  no  medical  examination  for  small  amounts. 
During  the  first  year  a  proportion  of  the  pre- 
mium that  had  been  actually  paid  by  the  person 
who  proposed  to  insure  his  life  might  be  returned 


Chairman — continued. 

to  him.  After  the  expiration  of  a  year,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  insured  might  be  paid,  and  it 
should  take  two  years  before  the  person  should 
be  fully  insured  under  his  contract. 

589.  Then  Mr.  Cardin  suggested  that  different 
sets  of  tables  should  be  prepared ;  he  suggested 
that  a  person  might  insure  with  a  medical  certi- 
ficate, and  be  in  a  position  to  receive  full  benefits 
at  once,  or  insure  without  a  medical  certificate 
with  some  siich  safeguards  as  those  which  you 
suggest ;  what  do  you* say  with  reference  to  that? 
— ^1  would  restrict  the  insurance  without  a  medi- 
cal examination  to  the  insurance  of  small  sums, 
and  I  would  simplify  the  tables  and  the  whole  of 
the  business  as  much  as  possible.  I  would  reduce 
the  number  of  tables  now  published  rather  than 
add  to  them.  I  would  have  one  table  only  for 
the  insurance  of  small  sums. 

590.  To  what  limit  would  you  propose  t^  carry 
the  exemption  of  medical  certificates,  to  50  /.  ? — 
Certainly  not  higher  than  50/.,  but  it  could 
possibly  be  extended  as  far  as  50  /.  I  take  it 
that  there  would  be  a  small  amount  of  business, 
except  for  the  small  amounts. 

591.  Would  you  rather  have  the  limit  less 
than  50/.  for  exemption  from  medical  certifi- 
cates?— I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
risk  of  grave  loss  by  extending  it  as  high  as  50  /., 
but  I  would  not  in  any  event  extend  it  above 
50/. 

592.  I  suppose  after  what  you  have  just  said, 
we  may  assume  that  by  small  amounts,  you  mean 
policies  of  50  /.  and  less,  and  for  those  you  would 
only  have  one  table ;  what  would  be  the  nature 
of  that  table  ? — I  would  assimilate  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  table  which  is  now  called  table 
number  seven.  That  is  a  table  to  which  there 
has  been  made  an  addition  to  the  net  premium 
of  20  per  cent,  for  expenses,  and  in  which  the 
rate  of  payment  is  somewhat  larger,  because  the 
premium  ceases  at  the  age  of  60  years.  The 
number  of  premiums  payable  ai»e  limited,  and 
therefore  are  somewhat  larger  in  amount.  I 
would  restrict  all  the  small  insurances  to  that  one 
table. 

593.  You  say  that  the  premium  should  cease 
at  60  years  of  age?— I  think  that  would  be  a 
safeguard,  because  those  premiums  would  be  a 
little  larger  in  amount ;  it  would  guard  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  against  the  deterioration  in  the 
class  of  life  assured,  which  would  certainly  be 
experienced  I  think. 

594.  Then  if  the  expense  owing  to  the  plan  now 
proposed  of  "managing  it  through  the  Post  Office 
savings  bank  was  diminished,  you  could  somewhat 
reduce  the  20  per  cent,  which  you  now  say  is  added 
for  expenses,  could  you  not? — If  it  was  found 
that  the  expense  of  management  would  be  re- 
duced, certamly  that  loading  could  be  reduced. 

595.  Would  you  not  allow  a  person  to  insure, 
for  instance,  by  an  immediate  payment ;  that  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  insuring? — If  that  imme- 
diate payment  was  not  below  the  minimum  sum 
allowed. 

596.  For  instance,  would  you  not  allow  a  man 
to  insure  for  20/.  by  an  immediate  payment? 
— That  can  now  be  done. 

597.  I  dare  say  that  I  do  not  understand  your 
proposal  aright ;  but,  as  I  understood,  you  sug- 
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Chairman — continued. 

gested  that  for  small  policies  under  50/.  there 
should  be  only  one  table,  that  table  being  table 
se^en,  which  now  arranges  for  all  the  preminms 
to  cease  at  60  years  of  age.  But  then  for  these 
small  policies,  under  50  l.y  would  not  you  allow 
the  present  practice  to  continue  in  operation,  that 
is,  that  persons  could  pay  for  them  by  one  pay- 
ment?— I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  allowing  such  an  insurance  to  be 
made ;  but  I  do  not  contemplate  that  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  any  person  in  the  class  of  life  in 
question  to  advance  a  single  premium  of  sufficient 
amount  to  insure  as  much  as  20/.  The  single 
premium  for  that  sum  would  probably  be  as  much 
as  7  /.,  8  /.,  or  9  /.,  and  they  have  not  that  amount 
of  capital  in  hand. 

598.  But  you  might  conceive  the  case  of  a 
person  being  left  a  small  legacy  or  being  given 
a  small  present,  some  one  might  for  instance  say, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  pounds  to  insure 
you  10  /, ; "  unless  there  is  some  practical  ad- 
vantage to  result  from  it,  would  it  be  desirable 
to  curtail  the  advantages  now  offered,  because  at 
the  present  time  you  can  insure,  by  making  a 
payment  down  for  20/.,  whereas  under  vour  pro- 
posal, having  only  one  table,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  do  that  in  future  ? — I  think  the  advan- 
tages of  the  simplicity  of  only  having  one  table 
would  be  greater  than  the  disadvantages  which 
would  accrue  from  the  alteration.  1  tnink  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  persons  having  a  legacy 
left  them  would  be  very  small.  Besides,  if  a 
pefson  were  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  capital,  either  from  having  a  legacy  left  him 
or  from  any  other  cause,  he  could  put  that  in 
the  savings  bank  and  his  desire  would  be  accom- 
plished, because  he  would  already  have  an  amount 
of  capital  which  would  be  as  good  as  a  small 
insurance  to  him. 

599.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow.  For 
instance,  a  man  might  have  5  /.  left  him,  and 
want  to  buy  a  policy  of  insurance ;  he  could  buy 
a  policy  for  his  widow  for  20  /.,  we  will  say,  at  a 
certain  age.  If  he  dies,  his  widow  gets  20  /., 
whereas  if  he  puts  the  5  /.  into  the  savings  bank 
and  then  he  dies,  she  only  gets  the  5  /.  ? — But  I 
contemplated  that  the  present  table  would  re- 
main in  force,  and  that  admits  of  an  insurance  of 
20  /. ;  and  I  take  it  that  the  cases  of  a  smaller 
amount  would  be  very  few. 

600.  What  you  propose  is  that  the  present 
table  should  continue  for  all  policies  above  20  /. 
now  to  be  effected,  and  that  you  should  have  one 
table  only  for  policies  under  20  /.  ? — Quite  so. 

601.  with  regard  to  the  annunities,  as  the 
figures  given  by  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  show,  there 
was  a  slight  loss  on  the  amount  of  annuity  busi- 
ness and  a  very  large  profit,  amounting  to  some- 
thing like  60perceDt.,  on  the  insurance  business. 
Does  that  arise  from  some  technical  reason,  or 
does  it  show  that  the  annuity  tables  are  calculated, 
too  low  and  the  insurance  tables  too  high? — 
Those  figures  have  only  recently  been  brought 
together.  On  the  occasion  of  the  previous 
quinquennial  valuation  a  profit  was  shown  on  • 
both  accounts.  Up  to  the  Slst  December  1880 
there  is  a  relatively  small  excess  of  liability  on 
the  deferred  life  annuity  account.  I  think  that 
can   be  to  a  great   extent   ascribed  to  the   ex- 
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treme  liability  of  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners being  calculated  in  every  case.  For  in- 
stance, that  liability  is  calculated  as  if  every 
deferred  life  annuity  that  is  in  force  would 
actually  mature  and  come  into  course  of  payment, 
whereas  the  experience  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the 
people  who  insure  for  deferred  life  annuities 
under  the  returnable  class  get  their  money 
back  again  before  the  annuity  comes  into  course 
of  payment.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
contracts  entered  into  under  that  system  never 
mature.  An  application  is  made  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  a  return  of  the  pre- 
miums paid  without  interest,  and  such  interest  is 
retained  by  the  Commissioners,  and  remains  as 
a  net  profit.  The  valuation  represents  the  ex- 
treme liability  of  the  National  Debt  Comrois* 
sioners.    Then  there  is  another  point ;  a  liability 

Eut  down  in  the  valuation  for  every  person  who 
as  purchased  an  annuity  by  one  payment. 
Wlien  a  man  goes  to  the  Nationid  Debt  Office 
or  to  one  of  the  Post  Offices  to  purchase  an 
annuity  by  a  single  payment  of  money  not 
returnable,  he  puts  down  his  money  and  goes 
away,  and  is  never  heard  of,  perhaps,  tor  30  years, 
when  the  annuity  would  come  into  course  of  pay- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  such 
Eeople  have  died  after  some  years  have  elapsed; 
ut  there  is  nothing  for  their  representatives  to 
receive  by  going  to  the  National  Debt  Office. 
Their  deaths  are  never  proved  ;  there  is  no 
necessity  that  they  should  be  proved,  and  the 
liability  remains  on  the  account  until  the  annuity 
matures  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  claim  for 
it.  In  every  case  it  has  been  thought  right  that 
in  the  valuation  the  extreme  liability  should  be 
placed  in  the  account.  The  excess  of  liability 
IS  not  very  greM^ 

602.  Only  3,000/.,  I  believe?— Only  3,000/. 
on  ©6,000  /.  I  may  say  that  the  deferred  life 
annuity  fund  includes  not  only  the  annuities  on 
which  there  is  the  maximum  restriction,  but  also 
the  deferred  annuities  sranted  under  the  Act 
of  10  Geo.  4,  under  which  there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  the  maximum  amount,  and  some  of  those 
to  the  extent  of  200/.  or  250/.  a  year  on  the 
deferred  annuity  account. 

603.  Only  one-tenth  of  them  in  the  case  of 
deferred  annuities  really  come  into  payment,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  is  returned  ; 
the  amount  you  ought  to  allow  for  that  could  be 
calculated,  could  it  not;  could  you  not  make 
up  another  valuation,  taking  into  account  the 
two  elements  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? — 
It  would  be  possible  to  do  so ;  but  it  would  entail 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility.  The  return  of 
premiums  are  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
people  so  insured.  There  would  be  no  right  to 
assume  that  those  who  now  have  contracts  run- 
ning would  exercise  their  option  to  the  same  ex- 
treme extent  that  has  been  done  hitherto. 

604.  But  still,  without  attempting  to  define  the 
exact  amoimt,  you  may  say  that  your  figures 
would  show  really  that  there  has  been  a  profit  on 
the  annuities  as  well  as  on  the  insurance  ? — Yes ; 
the  excess  of  liability  may  be  tern^d  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  but  I  have  no  right  to  remove  any 
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liability  which  might  accrue  to  the  Commissioners 
from  the  account. 

605.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  question 
of  raising  the  maximum,  both  with  regard  to  the 
insurance  and  the  annuities? — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  going  to  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks  Acts  of  200  /.  capital. 

606.  There  is  no  limit  for  annuities  under  the 
Friendlv  Societies  Act,  is  there  ? — An  annuity 
of  50  /.  IS  the  limit. 

607.  That  is  under  our  Act,  but  not  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  as  I  understand? — By 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875,  the  gross 
sum  by  way  of  assurance  cannot  exceed  200  /.  A 
reference  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875 
will  settle  the  point ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  annuity.  I  have  not  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  by  me  at  the  moment.  It  is  either 
30/.  or  50/. ;  I  am  confident  as  to  that;  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  limit  was  raised  by  that 
Act  from  30/.  to  50/.  It  certainly  is  not  above 
50  /.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  is  a 
consolidating  Act 

608.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you 
would  like  to  give  evidence  ? — No ;  I  was  not 
summoned,  and  did  not  contemplate  attending 
the  Committee.  I  have  prepared  no  evidence  ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  question  put 
to  me.  I  accompanied  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  and 
did  not  come  for  tne  purpose  of  giving  evidence. 

Mr.  Hollond. 

609.  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  namely, 
whether  the  immediate  annuities  are  calculated 
among  the  deferred  annuities  in  the  account 
we  have  had  of  the  liabilities  and  assets? — 
No. 

610.  Then  we  have  not  had  an  account  for 
them? — No.  The  system  by  which  immediate 
annuities  are  granted  is  entirely  a  different  matter. 
The  immediate  annuities  are  part  of  the  machinery 
for  paying  off  the  National  Debt.  What  takes 
place,  if  I  may  shortly  explain  it,  is  this :  All 
money  received  on  account  of  an  immediate  an- 
nuity is  immediately  invested  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  in  3  per  cent.  Stock  of  per- 
petual annuities,  and  that  Stock  is  immediately 
cancelled.  Sav,  for  instance,  1,000/.  is  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  an  immediate  annuity,  and  that  is 
laid  out  in  Consols,  say  at  par,  the  Stock  is  can- 
celled immediately,  consequently  a  present  and 

{)rospective  charge  of  30  /•  in  perpetuity  is  saved 
irom  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  National 
Debt,  but  there  is  set  up  a  larger  charge,  say,  of 
50  /.  a  year,  on  account  of  the  immediate  annuity, 
but  which  is  terminable  ;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
time  that  annuity  ceases  the  1,000  /.  of  the 
National  Debt  has  been  redeemed  through  this 
machinery.  The  system  is  applied  to  all  im- 
mediate annuities.  Immediate  annuities  at  the 
present  moment  are  payable  to  the  extent  of 
988,000  L  a  year ;  nearly  a  million  a  year  is 
therefore  paid  in  immediate  life  annuities. 

611.  A  very  small  part  of  that,  I  suppose, 
comes  through  the  Post  Office  ? — A  small  por- 
tion only  of  that.    I  think  the  amount  of  annuity 
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payable  through  the  Post  Offi9e  is,  in  the  whole, 
about  120,000  /.  a  year. 

612.  Ha^e  you  any  views  as  to  lowering  the 
age  at  which  children  may  be  insured?— A  limit 
of  10  years  of  age  has  been  drawn  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  special  regulations  are  made 
for  the  payment  of  assurances  under  this  age  • 
but  as  far  as  I  know  there  would  be  no  grave 
increase  of  risk  of  mortality  in  insuring  the  lives 
of  children  above  the  age  of  three  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Goscken. 

613.  What  is  the  object  of  insuring  their 
lives? — Solely,  I  believe,  to  provide  a  decent 
funeral.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  object  of  all 
the  smaller  life  insurance  among  the  working  or 
labouring  classes  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
artizan  class  in  towns.  It  is  solely  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  funeral  suitable  to  their  condition  of 
life. 

Mr.  Holland. 

614.  That  would  require  a  different  table, 
would  it  not? — It  would  require  a  different  table 
to  suit  the  means  of  these  classes.  I  think  the 
minimum  limit  entirely  depends  upon  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  premium  which  could  be  collected 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  with- 
out imposing  an  undue  proportionate  expense  for 
its  collection.  For  instance,  the  present  pre- 
miums are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
risk,  and  they  are  loaded  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
cent.  ;*that  is  to  say,  of  the  minimum  premium 
of  2  5.  which  is  receivable  from  the  working  classes 
4  d.  is  paid  by  them  for  the  expenses  of  collection 
book-keeping,  and  issuing  the  policy,  and  20  rf. 
is  paid  for  the  sum  insured.  If  the  Post  Office 
collect  sixpences  at  the  expense  of  1  rf.,  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  could  hand  over  5  rf.  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  to  meet  the  risk,  that  is 
at  the  present  proportion  of  20  per  cent.,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  present  table  should 
not  be  adhered  to.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  the 
cost  which  it  would  take  to  collect  these  small 
premiums. 

615.  Would  not  the  premium  upon  the  life  of 
a  child  be  naturally  higher  than  on  the  life  of  an 
adult  ? — No,  except  the  child  were  below  three 
years  of  age.  From  the  age  of  three  years  on- 
wards, although  the  risk  is  a  little  greater  at 
the  two  younger  ages,  from  5  to  15  the  mor- 
tality is  very  low  ;  it  is  stationary  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.    The  mortality  table  shows  a  small 

fradual  reduction,  say  to  the  age  of  about  12  years, 
ut  from  five  years  to  about  that  age  the  mor- 
tality is  practically  fixed  and  stationary,  and  is 
very  small. 

6 1 6.  Do  you  know  how  low  the  friendly 
societies  go  in  point  of  age;  do  they  insure 
children  under  three  years  of  age  ? — There  are 
certain  restrictions  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
of  1875.  If  any  friendly  society  now  established 
for  the  first  time  proposes  to  insure  children 
under  16  they  have  to  submit  to  additional 
regulations.  In  fact,  precautions  are  taken,  and 
different  returns  are  required. 

617.  With  the  older  friendly  societies  it  is 
different,  is  it  not? — I  believe  that  portion  of  the 
Act  was  not  made  to  apply  to  any  friendly  society 

then 
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then  in  existence  ;  it  was  only  for  rules  to  be  r^g^S" 
tered  after  that  date ;  but  a  gentleman  at  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  could 
give  better  evidence  upon  the  point  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

618.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  what  the  present 
payment  (we  will  say  at  the  age  of  30)  in  one 
sum  would  be  to  secure  5  /.  at  death  ? — At  the 
age  of  30  the  amount  according  to  the  table 
is  43  /.  for  100  /.  For  5  /.  it  would  be  a  20th 
part  of  that ;  2  L  Ss, 

619.  Would  there  be  any  inconvenience  in  re- 
ceiving such  a  small  payment  as  that  through 
the  savings  bank  ? — I  think  if  the  limit  were  not 
reduced  below  5  /.,  there  would  perhaps  be  no 
grave  objection ;  but  the  objection  to  receiving 
very  small  sums  for  an  insurance  by  a  single 
premium  would  be,  that  if  a  man  insures,  say  at 
the  age  of  20,  at  a  single  premium^  he  disappears 
as  it  were ;  his  name  is  John  Jones  or  Thomas 
"Williams,  or  some  ordinary  name ;  aftefwarde, 
a  man  presents  himself  at  60,  and  claims  the  in- 
surance money ;  a  certain  amount  of  expense 
must  be  incurred  to  identify  the  man,  and  of  course 
if  the  payment  made  is  very  small,  the  expense 
necessary  to  identify  the  man  when  he  came  for- 
ward would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

620.  Of  course  I  am  only  asking  the  question, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  office  who  insures,  that 
is,  the  Post  Office,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  per- 
son insured ;  I  think  you  told  us  that  these  in- 
surances were  chiefly  effected  for  burial,  and  of 
course  20  /.  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  any  sort  of  burial  that  a 
person  in  a  village  would  require  ? — Yes.  The 
reason  against  reducing  the  minimum  for  this 
class  of  assurance  is  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
personation.  It  is  preferable  that  the  premium 
should  be  collected  periodically,  in  order  to  keep 
up  tbe  identity.  If  the  man  has  been  paying  his 
premiums  periodically, although  of  a  small  amount, 
over  a  scries  of  years,  you  are  able  to  keep  up 
the  identity,  and  the  claim  is  made  shortly  after 
the  last  premium  is  paid ;  whereas  if  a  man 
with  a  common  name,  as  I  suggested  just  now, 
moves  about  from  town  to  town,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  after  20  years,  during  which  time  the 
man  has  been  lost  sight  of,  to  identify  him. 

621.  But  surely  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
connected  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is, 
that  if  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  his  account, 
or  whatever  it  is,  is  moved  to  the  place  he  goes 
to ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Certainly,  but  as  I  under- 
stood the  question,  you  asked  as  to  the  incon- 
venience. 

622.  With  respect  to  the  cost  ? — I  say  the  ob- 
jection for  insuring  a  very  small  sum  is  that  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  identification  of  the  man 
would  be  great  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
premium  he  would  pay ;  it  would  be  necessary 
therefore  to  make  an  additional  charge  to  him  if 
the  business  is  to  be  conducted  without  loss. 

623.  It  would  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the 
charge  as  to  cover  any  loss  likely  to  fall  upon 
the  Post  Office,  would  it  not? — I  would  not 
pledge  myself  entirely  to  that ;  1  do  not  know 
what  the  proportionate  expense  would  be.  It 
must  take  some  years  for  a  plan  of  that  kind  to 
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come  into  full  operation.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  anybody  at  the  present  time  to  say 
exactly  what  would  be  the  cost  of  identifying  a 
man  who  paid  in  a  small  sum  now,  either  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  direct,  or  to  the 
Post  Office,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight,  say  for 
20  or  30  years  ;  when  a  claim  came,  upon  his 
death,  from  some  different  district  in  England 
to  the  residence  at  the  date  of  contract,  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  identifying  him  at 
all,  I  think.  The  great  advantage,  I  take  it,  of 
this  insurance  being  effected  by  periodical  sums,  is 
that  the  chain  of  evidence  is  kept  up,  and  the 
identity  of  the  man  is  established  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  a  practical  objection  against  that 
form  of  insurance  at  all,  perhaps,  rather  than  a 
question  of  the  degree  of  cost, 

624.  I  think  your  objection  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  system  of  insurance  by  one  payment  ? 
— For  very  small  sums  it  does,  because  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  identify  a  man  in  the  working 
class  after  a  lapse  of  years,  than  a  person  in 
better  circumstances,  who  moves  about  more  in 
the  face  of  other  people. 

625.  Still,  for  the  advantage  that  it  would  con- 
fer upon  the  man  himself,  it  would  be  worth 
doing,  I  suppose,  if  it  did  not  involve  a  loss  to 
the  Post  Office  ? — Certainly.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  form  of  insurance  would 
find  very  great  favour  with  the  working  class. 
The  form  of  insurance  which  would  find  favour 
with  them  would  be  paying  small  periodical  pre- 
miums, such  as  they  could  afford,  and  of  as  small 
amount  as  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Post 
Office,  through  their  machinery,  to  collect  with- 
out a  great  proportionate  expense. 

626.  My  question  only  applied  to  the  expense ; 
of  course  it  would  be  a  ^reat  advantage  to  the 
working  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  in  as  small  a 
sum  tis  possible..  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  only  objection  to  that  is  as  regards  the  ex- 
pense the  Post  Office  would  be  involved  in  ? — It 
comes  to  a  question,  I  think,  as  to  what  amount 
the  working  classes  could  pay  in,  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  collecting  sixpences,  or  even  a  lower 
amount,  if  any  large  number  of  transactions  are 
to  take  place. 

Mr.  Storer. 

627.  With  regard  to  children,  has  it  not  been 
considered  dangerous  by  many  of  the  friepdly 
societies  and  insurance  societies  to  insure  their 
lives  below  a  certain  age,  for  fear  of  danger  to 
the  children  themselves.  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience, of  that? — I  have  no  experience  that 
there  has  actually  been  any  danger  to  the 
children  themselves,  although  I  have  heard  it 
asserted.     It  has  been  so  stated. 

628.  You  would  not  recommend  their  being 
insured  below  the  age  at  which  they  are  insured 
by  the  societies,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
evidence  I  have  given  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
recommending  that  insurance  should  be  taken 
even  down  to  the  age  of  five ;  but  I  think  I  went 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  any  grave  loss  from  mortality 
if  insurances  were  effected  on  the  lives  of  children 
of  the  age  of  five  ;  I  did  not  in  my  answer 
say  it  would  be  advisable  to  insure  the  lives  of 
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young  children  at  all;  I  would   not   wish  my 
answer  to  go  to  that  ejitent. 

629.  You  do  not  express  any  opinion  upon 
that  point? — I  do  not  express  any  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  with  regard  to  that.  I  appre- 
hend that  there  would  be  no  loss  from  the  mor- 
tality which  woiUd  accrue. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross, 

630.  I  understood  Mr.  Cardin  to  say  that  as 
yet  the  largest  amount  of  business  has  been  done 
with  the  largest  policies?— I  think  that  is  so. 

631.  Does  that  contemplate  bonuses  accruing 
to  policies  or  is  it  a  fix^d  sum  ? — It  is  a  fixed 
sum. 

632.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a 
means  of  popularizing  the  insurance,  if  by  slightly 
increasing  the  premiiun  for  sums  over  50/. 
bonuses  were  allowed  to  accrue ;  and  could  not 
that  be  done  without  mischief  to  the  revenue  ? — 
It  might  do  SO9  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
working  classes  would  largely  avail  themselves 
of  this  description  of  contract. 

633.  Supposing  it  to  be  done  by  annual  or 
half-yearly  premiums  for  sums  of  over  50  /.,  or 
even  over  100  /.  if  the  limit  were  extended  ? — A 
greater  maximum  amount  of  insurance  you 
mean? 

634.  I  mean  so  as  to  give  at  the  death  of  a 
person  the  amount  insured  with  profits  accruing, 
like  an  ordinary  life  policy  with  bonuses? — 
There  are  considerable  facilities  now  offered;  any 
person  can  insure  up  to  100/.  either  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  premium,  an  annual  premium,  or 
by  premiums  which  fall  due  at  intervals  through- 
out the  year. 

635.  My  meaning  is  this :  that  in  many  life 
assurance  offices  you  insure  for  100  /.,  and  profits 
accrue  over  and  above  the  100/.;  do  you  con- 
template that  in  this  case? — No,  there  is  no 
addition  contemplated  to  the  amount  for  which 
the  person  assures ;  no  profit  is  allowed. 

636.  Do  you  not  thinx  that  even  with  a  slight 
annual  increase  in  the  premium,  it  would  tend  to 
popularise  the  insuring  if  people  thought  they 
would  get  something  more  than  the  fixed  amount, 
that  is,  that  they  would  get  the  100  /.  plus  the 
accumulated  bonus  that  it  would  involve,  and  no 
loss  to  the  Government  at  all? — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  the  question  of  profit. 

Mr;  Sdater- Booth, 

637.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  advocate  the 
policy  of  raising  the  maximum,  which  is  now  per- 
mitted to  be  insured,  from  100  /.  upwards  ? — 1  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  objection  at  all,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government,  to  raising]; 
the  maximum  up  to  200  /. 

638.  Did  you  advocate  it  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing business,  and  so  securing  a  more  profitable 
business  for  the  Post  Office,  or  generally  because 
you  thought  it  would  supply  a  need  which  is 
really  felt  by  would-be  insurers? — I  think  it 
would  be  not  unlikely  that  it  would  attract  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  people  who  now  insure  neither  in 
any  insurance  office  nor  with  the  Government ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  'hat  it  would  attract  any  large 
amount  of  business.  The  business  which  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  Post  Office,  has  nearly 
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all  been  for  the  maximum  amount  which  is  per* 
mitted ;  it  has  nearly  all  been  done  in  policies  for 
100  /.  The  average  amount  is,  I  think,  about 
83  Ly  but  the  average  amount  is  brought  down 
principally  by  policies  that  are  also  for  even  sums, 
probably  about  50/.,  and  a  certain  number  of 
policies  of  50  L  have  brought  down  the  average 
amount  insured  to  about  83  L  Nearly  all  the 
business  which  has  been  done  is  in  the  larger 
sums. 

639.  Then  you  argue  that  there  is  a  larg^ 
demand  on  behalf  of  the  public  for  larger  insur- 
ances than  can  now  be  effected  at  the  Post 
Office  ? — 1 1  is  difficult  to  say,  because  the  total 
demand  has  been  really  so  very  small,  considered 
as  a  national  undertaking.  There  are  only  alto- 
gether, roughly  speaking,  4,500  policies ;  I  think 
the  exact  number  was  4,400  in  December  1880. 

640.  For  certain  classes  of  society  there  are 
ample  means  of  insuring  for  100/.  and  upwards, 
are  there  not  ? — There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  insurance  offices,  many  of  which  are  of  very 
high  standing,  and  certainly  there  is  facility  both 
for  payment  and  collection  of  premiums,  and 
those  offices  also  afford  reasonable  security. 

641.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  my  ques* 
tion ;  what  I  meant  was  this :  when  you  advocate 
the  Post  ^  Office  doing  business  at  the  higher 
amounts  you  have  not  in  view  the  advantage  of 
the  Post  Office  as  an  insurance  office,  but  rather 
the  supplying  of  a  demand  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  out  of  doors ;  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  any  great  demand. 

642.  Then  why  do  you  advocate  the  extension; 
that  is  the  very  point  I  want  to  know  ? — I  think 
my  answer  went  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  that 
any  risk  or  expense  would  be  incurred  if  the 
limit  were  raised.  I  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  I  think  it  would  attract  a  large 
amount  of  business. 

643.  I  think  you  advised  that  it  should  be 
done? — I  think  experience  hitherto  has  shown  that 
there  has  been  no  very  great  demand  ;  a  demand 
might  be  fostered,  perhaps,  rather  by  lowering 
the  limit  for  the  smaller  insurance. 

644.  Do  you  know,  in  the  practice  of  the  great 
insurance  offices,  whether  a  large  business  is  done 
by  them  for  what  is,  in  their  case,  the  minimum 
sum  of  100  /.  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  inoonsider* 
able  portion  of  their  business.  I  should  say  that 
the  great  proportion  of  their  business  is  done  in 
sums  of  500  /.  and  upwards. 

Sir  John  Kennatcay. 

645.  You  are  very  conversant  with  the  ac- 
counts of  provident  societies,  I  suppose  ;  can  you 
tell  me  whether  their  chief  profit  is  derived  from 
Kfe  assurance  or  from  sick  pay,  in  the  ease  of 
those  that  combine  the  two  ? — I  think  the  larger 
amount  is  derived  from  the  life  assurance 
business. 

646.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  profits  derived  from  the  life  assurance  are 
what  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  sick  pay  ? — 
It  should  not  be  so,  because  it  is  proscribed  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  by  which  they  conduct 
their  operations,  that  they  shall  keep  their  ac- 
counts perfectly  separate,  and  that  separate  funds 
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Sir  John  JSTrtHMftpay— continued, 
shall  be  formed  for  the  conduct  of  ettch  class  of 
business. 

647.  And  they  are  not  allowed  to  set  the  profits 
of  one  against  the  loss  of  the  other? — The  inten- 
tion of  l£e  Act  was  that  they  should  not  do  so. 

648.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair, 
theref«)re,  for  them  to  say.  we  cannot  carry  on 
our  sick  operations  if  you  take  from  us  all  the 
life  insurance  ? — If  they  had  a  client  who  insured 
with  them  for  the  sick  benefit,  and  they  also 
granted  life  insurances.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  a  man  would  go  to  a  friendly  society  to  insure 
for  the  sick  benefit,  and  then  insure  separately, 
either  in  any  other  society  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  life  insurance. 

649.  But  if  the  Government  offered  such  terms 
that  they  took  all  the  life  insurance -ft  om  them, 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  offer  proper  rates 
for  sick  pay,  would  they  ?— I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  any  valid  ground  for  making  that 
statement. 

Chairman. 

650.  There  are  two  questions  I  want  to  ask 
you  which  I  omitted  to  put  to  you  before ;  in  the 
tables  which  you  prepared  for  annuities,  I  think 
the  rate  of  charge  for  women  ia  lower' than  for 
men  ;  but  for  lite  insurance  it  is  higher,  or  vice 
versd;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — It  is  the  case  that 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  sexes  in  the 
case  of  annuities. 

651.  On  what  ground  is  that  difference  made? 
— Because  the  actual  experience  of  the  National 
Debt  Office  was  that  the  female  annuitant's  life 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  male  annuitant. 

652.  Then  if  the  woman  is  charged  more  for 
an  annuity  because  she  has  a  better  life,  ought 
she  not  to  be  charged  a  smaller  premium  for  a 
policy  of  insurance  ? — It  does  not  follow,  I  think, 
that  it  is  the  same  class  of  people  who  insure  their 
lives  that  buy  annuities. 

653.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  ? 
—  I  have  evidence  which  goes  to  this  extent. 
The  age   at   which  annuities   are   purchased   is 

f generally  above  55 ;  the  great  mass  of  immediate 
ife  annuities  are  purchased  at  ages  above  55. 
When  a  woman  has  attained  that  period  of  life, 
and  either  she  thinks,  or  her  friends  think  for 
her,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that  she  should 
purchase  a  life  annuity.  She  has  probably  a 
very  select  life,  and  is  likely  to  live  very  long ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  few  women  who 
insure  their  lives,  insure  at  much  younger  ages, 
and  before  the  vicissitudes  of  life  which  they  have 
to  pass  through,  have  been  encountered. 

654.  But  the  difference  which  you  make 
between  men  and  women  does  not  apply  only  <o 
immediate,  but  also  to  deferred  annuities,  does  it 
not?— Certainly. 

655.  Therefore,  a  governess,  for  instance,  who 
wants  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity  at  the  age  of  60, 
and  who  gradually  buys  it  by  paying  5  /.  a  year, 
has  even  from  the  age  of  20  to  pay  a  larger  sum 
than  a  man  purchasing  a  similar  annuity  ? — That 
is  so. 

656.  I  admit  that  a  woman  of  55  is  a  select 
life.  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  a 
woman's  life  at  20  is  a  better  life  than  a  man's  ? 
If  she  is  a  better  life  throughout  it  seems  to  me, 
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injustice,  the  woman  ought  to  be  charged  smaller 
premiums  for  a  policy  of  insurance? — There 
has  been  no  experience  of  any  extent  with  re- 
gard to  the  mortality  of  women  who  have  pur- 
chased deferred  annuities,  because  the  actual 
numbers  who  have  ever  purchased  them  have 
been  so  small.  The  tables  under  which  they  are 
charged  have  been  founded  upon  the  experience 
of  immediate  life  annuitants. 

657.  Does  not  your  own  description  show  a 
very  considerable  hardship.  I  noticed  that  in 
some  cases  women  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent.  You  admit  that  the  experience 
with  regard  to  immediate  annuities  is  drawn  from 
very  limited  data,  because  you  say  that  most  of 
the  women  who  buy  immediate  annuities  are 
select  lives.  Take  this  case  of  a  young  woman  and 
a  young  man,  the  young  man  employed  as  a  tutor, 
and  the  young  woman  employed  as  a  governess ; 
they  both  want  to  prepare  for  a  time  of  life,  say 
60  years  of  age,  when  ihey  will  find  great  dif- 
ficulty in  earning  money  as  teachers,  although 
they  begin  purchasing  a  deferred  annuity  at  tne 
same  age  at  the  same  moment,  the  woman  is 
charged  throughout  life  10  per  cent,  more;  and 
then,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  very  heavy 
burden  is  imposed  upon  her  because  it  has  befen 
ascertained  that  at  55  her  life  is  a  better  life 
than  that  of  the  man  ;  is  not  that  so  ?  ~  The  pay- 
ment which  a  person  has  to  provide  for  in  the 
instalments  which  they  make  for  a  deferred  an- 
nuity is  against  the  liability  which  is  presumed 
to  accrue  at  the  greater  age. 

658.  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be 
only  one  reason  why  you  charge  a  woman 
more  than  a  man  who  at  25  wants  to  pur- 
chase a  deferred  annuity  at  60,  and  that  is 
because  experience  shows  that  the  woman's  life 
is  better  than  that  of  the  man.  I  will  admit  that 
that  is  the  case ;  but  then  pro  tantOy  if  those  two 
same  individuals  want  to  insure  their  lives,  surely 
the  woman  ought  to  have  some  advantage  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  insurance.  Why  should 
not  the  same  proportionate  difference  be  made  in 
calculating  your  insurance  tables?  —It  is  stated 
by  the  actuaries  and  managers  of  all  insurance 
offices  who  have  made  a  practice  of  insuring 
women,  that  not  only  are  the  women  who  insure 
their  lives  not  better  lives  than  the  mass  of  the 
insurers,  but  that  as  a  rule  they  suffer  greater  loss 
from  those  particular  contracts.  Of  course  insu- 
ance  is  made  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fear  of  death ; 
whereas  as  to  the  annuities  the  contract  is  entered 
into  by  persons  who  are  in  hopes  of  living  long  to 
enjoy  it ;  they  are  different  classes  of  people. 

659.  Suppose  a  proposal  was  carried  out  to 
make  Post  Office  insurance  a  mutual  office,  as  so 
many  of  the  private  offices  are,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  the  same  sort  of  quin- 
quennial valuation  as  that  which  the  insurance 
offices  make,  in  order  to  enable  the  insurers  to 
participate  in  profits  either  in  the  form  of  a  bonus 
or  in  reduction  of  premiums.  Would  there  be 
any  more  difficulty  in  making    an  estimate  of 

{profits  there  than  in  the  business  of  an  ordinary 
ife  assurance  company  ? — There   would  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  making  certain  calculations; 
but  I  think  you  would  have  to  trace  the  profit  to 
its  source.    If  it  were  a  profit  that  could  be  traced 
E  4  directly 
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Chairman — continued. 

directly  only  to  a  low  rate  of  mortality,  perhaps 
there  might  be  no  difficulty  ;  but  if  it  were 
from  the  management  expenses  charged  to 
the  account  not  being  so  much  as  the  ac- 
tual loading  of  the  tables,  there  would  be 
some  difficulty,  I  think.  I  also  think  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  rate 
of  interest  which  was  supposed  to  be  earned  on 
the  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  exactly 
correct  to  say  that  any  interest  is  earned  by 
the  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  when  the  insurance  premiums 
reach  the  National  Debt  Office  stock  is  pur- 
chased with  them,  and  a  mere  substitution  takes 
place  of  one  form  of  debt  by  the  Government  for 
another.  Instead  of  owing  the  stockholder  an 
annuity  in  perpetuity,  on  which  interest  is  paid 
at  three  per  cent.,  an  engagement  is  made  with 
the  person  who  has  insured  his  life  to  grant 
him  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  Therefore,  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  is  hardly  right  to  say  that  the 
Government  gains  by  investment.  The  Commis- 
siontrs  have  been  enabled  hitherto  to  purchase 


Chairman — continued. 

and  buy  up  debt  at  a  price  which  has  enabled 
them  to  hold  stdck  at  34  per  cent.,  the  price  of 
the  stock  standing  at  92  ;  but  as  the  funds  have 
gone  up  to  100,  stock  is  only  held  at  3  per  cent 

660.  The  point  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  if 
the  Post  Office  could  estimate  its  expenses  in  the 
same  way  as  an  insurance  office  estimates  its  ex- 
penses, could  you  not  calculate  what  rate  of  in- 
terest you  were  getting,  whether  more  or  less 
than  3  per  cent.,  and  would  you  not  have  data 
upon  which  to  make  approximately  an  estimate 
of  the  actual  results  of  the  business,  similar  to 
the  results  you  have  presented  to  us  to-day  ?— 
The  account  would  snow  the  estimated  surplus 
or  excess  of  liability  that  would  arise,  and  the 
arithmetical  process  of  making  the  division  among 
the  policy-holders  could  be  gone  through.  Of 
course,  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of 
the  valuation  and  the  management.  The  calcu- 
lation of  bonuses  in  different  shapes  would  in- 
crease the  expense  and  trouble  of  management 
very  greatly,  and  by  that  means  would  in  itself 
remove  one  source  of  profit. 
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Tuesday,  7th  March  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  I 


Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 


Mr.  John  Hollond. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Lord  Lymington. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


The  Right  Honourable  HENRY  FAWCETT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George  Howell,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

661.  You  are  prominently  connected  with  many 
working  men's  organizations,  are  you  not  ? — Yes, 
I  have  been  connected  with  them  for  many  years. 

662.  You  hold  an  office,  do  you  not,  in  the 
Trades'  Union  Council  ? — No,  x  do  not  at  pre- 
sent ;  I  did  for  many  years.  I  was  secretary  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  many  years. 

663.  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
have  you  not,  in  a  proposal  which  I  think  ema- 
nated from  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  that  the  Post  Office 
might  extend  its  system  of  insurance  so  as  to 
emorace  fatal  accidents  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

664.  Can  you  explain,  briefly,  what  that 
scheme  is? — Yes,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  As 
you  rightly  observed,  the  proposal  is  not  mine ; 
but  it  originated  with  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Bowdon,  in  Cheshire  ;  it  originated, 
in  the  first  instance,  I  think,  in  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  general  relief  fund,  supported  mainly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  as  the  relief  funds 
now  usually  are  when  an  accident  occurs,  but 
supplemented  by  moneys  from  the  working  men 
themselves,  he  himself  having  been,  for  many 
years  past,  a  very  generous  donor  to  accident 
funds,  especially  m  the  case  of  accidents  in 
mines,  that  being  a  class  of  property  with  which 
he  is  connected ;  but  in  talking  it  over  with  a 

great  number  of  people  he  seems  to  have  come  to 
le  conclusion  that  it  would  be  far  better,  if  pos- 
sible, to  induce  the  men  to  take  steps  to  insure 
themselves,  so  that  it  should  be  a  metnod  or  mode 
of  self-help;  from  investigations  he  has  made,  he 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  men  would  not  be 
less  careful,  but  even  more  careful,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  provided  in  some  way  or 
another  against  accidents  when  they  occur  ;  I 
have  been  with  him,  and  talked  over  this  matter 
with  him  on  a  great  number  of  occasions,  and  I 
must  say  I  concur  with  that  part  of  his  view.  I 
think  it  would  operate,  as  in  the  case  of  fire  in- 
surance, which,  so  far  from  leading  people  to  be 
less  carefiil,  leads  them  to  be  even  more  careful ; 
whether  that  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
present  to  the  mind,  owing  to  making  provision 
0.67. 
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from  year  to  year  against  conflagration  and  loss 
by  fire,  or  from  whatever  cause,  I  am  led  to  the 
opinion,  as  he  is,  that  men  are  more  careful,  in- 
stead of  being  less  careful,  in  consequence  of 
having  made  such  provision.  Those  have  been  the 
thoughts,  perhaps,  that  have  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion. In  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  him, 
I  was  led  to  undertake  the  collection  of  some 
statistics,  in  order  to  see  how  it  might  possibly 
work,  and,  with  the  Committee's  permission,  I 
will  presently  give  a  few  of  those  statistics  con- 
densed into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  so  as 
not  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  columns  of 
figures,  but  merely  to  give  the  results,  in  order 
to  show  how  far  we  think  the  thing  might  be 
practicable.  I  presume  the  Committee  will  be  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  such  a  thing 
were  practicable ;  and,  therefore,  I  need  hardly 
say  anything  with  regard  to-  the  desirability  of 
some  such  scheme  as  this  being  adopted  as  in 
itself  a  method  of  self-help.  The  question  seems 
to  me  to  be,  first,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable, from  the  tates  of  insurance  suggested, 
and  the  amounts  to  be  paid  on  each  policy  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
surers could  be  induced  to  join,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  permanent  fund  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office,  i  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  right 
for  me  just  to  refer,  in  passing,  to  a  brief  ex- 
tract of  evidence  that  I  saw  given  on  the  last 
occasion  in  the  newspaper.  It  seems  from  that, 
that  the  number  of  insurers  in  the  Post  Office  at 
present  is  not  so  great  as  was  at  first  anticipated 
It  would  be,  and  as^  perhaps,  is  desirable.  Tliat 
might  T)e  so,  and  it  woula  lead  persons  to  sup- 
pose that  that  would  be  so  in  this  case  also.  I 
am  afraid  that  even  now,  among  the  working 
classes,  the  idea  of  life  insurance  through  the 
Post  Office  is  very  inadequately  understood; 
and  I  think  that  some  such  step  as  that  taken  by 
the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Chairman  with  regard  to 
"  Thritt,"  in  connection  with  a  pamphlet  recently 
published,  has  done  a  very  great  deal  to  stimulate 
thrift  in  another  way,  and  something  of  the  kind 
F  would 
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Chairman—  continued. 

would  have  to  be  done  to  stimulate  it  in  the 
particular  way  now  suggested. 

Lord  Edmond  Filzmaurice. 

665.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  Post  Oflfce 
pamphlet  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  that  in  iteelf 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift ;  that  pamphlet 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  had  scarcely  ever  thought 
of  the  matter  before.  I  do  not  know,  but  judg- 
ing from  post  offices  where  I  have  inquired  as  to 
how  the  pamphlet  has  been  disposed  of,  it  seems 
to  have  gone  off  in  very  considerable  numbers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
brino'  the  matter,  in  the  6rst  instance  only,  very 
prominently  before  the  country  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  that  the  Post  Office  could  easily  do,  at 
very  little  expense  with  the  machinery  it  has  at  its 
disposal.  I  might  say  that  the  trades  unions, 
forming  a  distinct  and  very  large  body  of  men  in 
this  country,  make  provision  for  insurance  of 
this  kind  in  case  of  disablement ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  man  is  permanently  disabled  frma  work  he 
will  obtain  from  some  societies  150/.,  from  others 
100/.,  and  in  sane  otber  trades  50/.,  so  as  to 
assist  him  in  some  little  matter  of  business  far 
his  future  livelihood ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  and  the 
family  thereby  deprived  of  the  bread-winner* 
they  have  nodking  beyond  the  ordinary  funeral 
money,  which  amounts  to  some  8  /.  or  10  Z.,  or 
something;  of  that  kind ;  that  practice  being  very 

feneral,  m  fact,  universal*  in  all  trade  societies. 
*rie&dly  societies  have  no  special  provision  for 
accidents  of  any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  fatal 
accidents;  they  have  nothing  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary benefits  during  sickness.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  of  course  if  the  members  are  killed  by 
accident  they  simply  obtain  the  funeral  money, 
whatever  it  might  be ;  but  I  believe  the  amount 
of  the  funeral  money,  in  some  of  the  better 
benefit  societies,  is  as  h^h  as  20/. 

666.  That  high  limit  is  fixed  deliberately,  is  it 
not,  with  the  view  of  including  a  certain  sum 
in  resect  of  accidents  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  it  is 
not  so  in  any  friendly  society  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  working  of  such 
societies ;  I  know  of  none  that  make  a  provision 
of  a  distinctive  character  with  regard  to  acci- 
dental deaths, 

667 .  Is  it  not  indirectly  included  in  that  high 
payment  of  funeral  money  ? — ^Indirectiy  it  may 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  view  was  present  to 
their  minds  in  framing  the  rates  of  contri- 
bution; I  think  it  is  quite  exceptionable. 
The  Hearts  of  Oak  is  one  society  in  which  they 
give  as  high  a  sum  as  18  /.  or  20/.  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  the  exact  amount,  but  it  is  very  un- 
usual to  go  so  high  as  that.  Before  I  go  to  the 
question  of  figures,  I  might  say,  that  in  talking 
over  this  matter  we  have  thought  that  it  woufi 
not  be  necessary  to  have  any  very  elaborate  form 
of  policy ;  we  think  that  the  simplest  possible 
form  of  policy  would  be  enough  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  because  it  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 
each  year, just  as  a  fire  insurance  policy  terminates 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  Each  receipt  would  be 
in  itself  a  policy  for  the  current  vear,  containinjg 
either  on  its  face  or  on  its  back  the  actual  condi- 


Lard  Edmond  Fitzmaurice-^'-contmued. 

tions  and  provisions  with  regard  to  that  particular 
instrument.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee would  permit  me  just  to  say  that,  in 
thinking  it  out,  it  has  presented  itselftomy  mind 
in  this  way  :  the  counterfoil  of  the  policy  would 
be  held  by  the  postal  authorities,  as  a  matter  oi 
course,  and  that  would  be  a  sufficient  check  for 
identificKtion  ;  that  being,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all 
that  Would  be  necessary  in  a  case  of  fatal  acd- 
dent  for  the  identification  of  the  person  killed, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  next  point  would  be  as 
to  the  proper  legal  persons  to  whom  to  pay  over 
the  money.  Those  persons  would,  of^  course, 
have  to  be  ascertained  in  all  cases,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  ascertained  in  this ;  then  the 
books  containing  the  stamps  of  the  unused 
policies  would,  I  presume,  be  returned  to  the 
central  postal  authorities  at  the  end  of  eadi 
year.  Mr.  Lever  suggests  that  there  should  be 
a  da^,  or  a  period  of  the  year,  when  all  these 
policies  should  commence  and  terminate*  the 
same  as  in  licenses  and  in  some  other  things. 
Whether  that  would  be  necessary  or  desirable 
may  be  an  open  question;  it  seems  to  me  it 
might  be  done  quarterly,  so  as  to  terminate  at 
the  end  of  eaok  qnarter  of  the  year  m  the  same 
WAV  that  it  would  terauaate  jettiy.  I  tfaiak  k 
woiild  save  the  tkne  of  the  peetal  autkorities  to 
some  extent  if  that  were  dctte,  becanse  I  tkiak 
netfaiag  of  the  kind  could  be  done  unless  it  were 
made  extremely  simple. 

ChairmoM. 

666.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the 
definition  of  a  fiital  accident.  Suppose  I  take 
this  case:  assume  chat  50  men  are  injured, 
that  20  are  killed  at  once,  and  the  remain* 
ing  30  receive  such  injuries  that,  although 
they  are  not  killed  at  once,  they  die  sabse- 
Quently,  and  their  death  is  directly  tzaceable  to 
uie  injuries  they  have  received ;  would  y<m  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
pdicy,  so  that  it  should  be  receivable  only  in  the 
event  of  death  occurring  within  a  certain  spe- 
cified time  afler  the  aocidott  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

669.  Have  you  thought  of  the  time  to  which 
you  would  limit  the  liability  to  pay  ? — I  have, 
and  I  have  discussed  it  with  severaL  There 
seems  to  be  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  a  very  short  period  or  a  loiter  one. 
I  think  if  the  death  were  directly  traceable,  as 
it  ooald  be,  I  think,  it  would  be  perhaps  desir- 
able to  fix  the  time  from  three  to  fonr^  or  even 
six  months,  so  as  to  come  within  the  period 
covered  by  the  actual  current  policy. 

670.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 
— Going  to  the  matter  of  figures  (and  I  am 
hastening  on,  because  the  Committee  will  after- 
wards be  able  to  ask  me  any  questions  they  wish)^ 
I  find  the  latest  returns  that  are  given  show 
the  extent  of  what  has  been  termed  accidental 
deaths  in  Ei^land  and  Wales.  Taking  a  series 
of  years  from  1856  down  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
returns,  the  figui*es  give  an  average  of  10|649 
annually.  That  £sct,  if  taken  by  itself,  would  be 
enough  to  frighten  the  Conunittee  and  anyone 
else  from  attempting  any  such  mode  of  insurance 
as  that  suggested* 

671.  Does 
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671.  Does  the  10,000  inclade  eimpiy  the 
ttitmber  of  people  who  were  killed  on  tne  spot, 
or  does  it  also  include  the  number  who  die  met 
the  accident  has  happened,  and  whose  relatives 
would  receive  the  payment  of  the  policy  if  jour 
suggestion  were  carried  out,  viz;,  of  extendbig 
the  period  to  three,,  four,  or  six  mon^  after  the 
accident? — It  inchides  not  only  those,  but  I 
thinic  it  also  includes  a  great  number  that  would 
not  by  any  possibility  come  within  the  scope  and 
Baeaning  g£  a  scheme  like  this,  and  that  is  why  I 
call  attention  to  it.  I  think  the  average  of 
10,64^  would  inchide  all  who  came  to  'violesnt 
deaths,  firem  the  youngest  to  the  oldest;  I 
think,  tberefere,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
take  that  figure  as  a  basis  of  calcoktioii 
in  this  respect.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
desirable  in  a  matter  of  thia  kind  to  Iknit  the 
age  at  which  a  parson  dwuM  be  able  to  insure* 
I  think  ehiidren  should  not  be  allowed  to>  insure 
under  what  you  may  call  their  working  age 
uader  the  Education  Acts  (i.*.,  14  years  of  age), 
or  something  of  that  land.  I  thmk,  therefore, 
in  calling  attention  to  these  Kegistrar's  Returns, 
•  the  10^9  may  be  dismissed  from  our  minds  so 
far  that  they  could  not  be  taken  as  a  baas  of 
calculation.  What  I  have  taken  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  relates  rather  to  two  very  distinct 
bodies  of  men,  those  employed  in  and  about 
mines,  and  tiioee  enq)l6yed  on  and  about  rail- 
ways. I  have  taken  those  two  classes^  b«caaie, 
rightly  or  wrongly  (and  I  beHeve  rightly),  it  is 
considered  that  those  are  the  two  most  risky 
occupatioDs,  and  that  the  greatest  number  of 
fives  are  lost  in  connection  with  those  two 
systems  of  woricing.  I  find,  takiBg  the  period 
of  years  from  1851-60  to  1871-80,  right  up  lo 
the  end  (^  the  last  returns  in  each  case,  that  in 
the  first  10  years  the  average  was  1,002 ;-  m 
the  second  10  years,  1861-70,  it  was  1,06^; 
in  the  third  period,  1871-80  inclusive,  it  was 
1,135.  This,  as  you  will  observe,  shows  an 
apparent  increase,  but  the  increase  is  simply 
apparent,  because  liie  number  of  men  employed 
is  muck  largei*  now  than  it  was  originally.  I 
therefore  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  of  men  employed  was  as 
follows:  in  1851-^,  1  in  245 ;  from  18611-70 
inclusive,  1  in  300;  and  from  1871-80  inclusive, 
I  in  425.  You  will  thus  see  that  there  is  a  very 
sensible  dimiffutiou  of  the  numbers;  but  I  have 
also  put  it  in  another  way,  which  will  make  it 
even  more  apparent.  The  number  of  deaths  per 
1,000  men  was  as  folk>W8 :  from  1851^60, 4-072  ; 
1861-70,  3-326 ;  in  1871-80,  2-353.  That  shows 
a  diminution  of  very  nearly  one-tUrd  in  each 
decade.  The  per-centage,  I  might  also  say, 
appears  to  be  dnmnishing  almost  year  by  year 
iraider  the  better  restrictions  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  the  woricing  of  mines. 
These  then  bemg  the  actual  numibeiro^  given  over 
lon^  periods  and  the  per-oenti^s  during  those 
|>eno^,  what  one  would  deinre  to  call  mecid  atten- 
tion to  is  tltts :  the  disasters  which  eallmtbgeneral 
sympathy,  and  to  which  the  responses  o£  the 
charitably  disposed  are  given  most  readily,  are 
those  that  occur  from  explosions  where,  a»a  rule, 
a  number  of  persons  are  sacrificed  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  but  sad  and  disastrous  as  those  cala- 
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mities  are(and  sometimes  they  are  very  sadindeed, 
as  we  have  had  occaAon  very  recently  to  know),, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  sad  as  the  acddent&that  do 
not  call  forth  this  general  sympathy.  I  have,  there- 
fore, taken  out  one  or  two  figures  here  which  show 
that  out  c^  a  total  of  10,018  deaths  from  1851 
to  1860,  2y44l  only  were  eaosed  by  explosion^. 

672.  Is  that  the  annual  average  ? — No. 

673.  You  said  just  now  there  were  10,000 
killed  each  year,  did  you  net  ? — That  referred  to 
accidents  of  all  kinds,,  violent  deaths  ef  all  kinds. 

674.  You  mean  10,000  were  killed  in  coal  mines 
in  10  ^ears? — Yes  ;  mining  is  so  very  risky  an  oc- 
cupation that  2,441  deaths  in  the  period  named 
were  caused  by  explosions;  Bunng  1861-70, 
out  c^  10,626  deaths,  ^2,267  were  caused  by 
explo«Lons;  1871-80,  out  of  11,349  deaths, 
2^686  were  caused  by  explosions^  The  average, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  causes  of  death,  would 
appear  to  be  about  as  fellows:  a  little  over 
22  per  cent,  from  explosions,  aboiU  40  per  cent, 
from  falls  of  roof,  and  nearly  38  per  cent,  from 
shaft  accidents  and  miscellaneous  accidents  above 
and  below  ground.  While  funds  flow  in  very 
rapidly  and  very  generously  fiw  the  support  of 
those  deprived  of  their  bread-winners,  whenever 
mi  explosion  takes  place  those  killed  by  accidents 
of  the  other  kinds  referred  to  scarcely  ever  receive 
much  notice,  except  perhaps  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  accident  itself  occurs,  and  there,  I  have 
no  doubt,  funds  are  somewhat  libendly  supplied. 
So  that,  taking  those  figures,  about  78  per  cent., 
or  say,  speaking  generally,  about  75  per  oent., 
of  the  deaths  do  not  evoke  any  very  general  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bring 
aboGit  any  Correspomling  support  in  the  shape  of 
funds  for  those  deprived  of  tneir  bread-winners. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  call  further  attention 
to  that  one  special  phase  of  the  subject.  I  have 
been  somewhat  precise  with  re^purd  to  the  figures, 
because  in  that  way  our  attention  is  called  more 
directly  to  accidental  deaths.  The  deiUhs  on  and 
about  railways  I  do  not  think  can  be  ascertained 
quite  so  accurately,  because  I  think  the  Board 
of  Trade  Beturns  do  not  (at  least  they  did  not 
until  very  recemtlyjgive  us  the  actual  total  number 
of  deaths  from  all  causes  on  and  about  railways, 
leaving,  of  course,  suicides  out  of  the  question. 
They  are  elasszfied  under  different  heads,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  always  accurately  eet  at  them. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  dea£-rate  shown 
by  the  returns  that  have  been  given  with  regard 
to-  accidents  on  and  about  railways,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  employes  on  those  railways, 
appears  to  be  very  muck  lai^er  than,  it  is  if  we 
take  the  results  c^  the  benefit  societies  in  con- 
nection with  those  railways^  Some  figures  that 
have  been  elaborately  got  up  by  Mr.  Neison  (he 
being  the  auditor  who  has  professionally  gone 
over  all  their  accounts),  seen>  to  show  over  a  period 
of  17  years,  that  the  death-rate  is  34  in  10,000 
(a  little  over,  as  you  perceive,  the  actual  number 
in  mofues),  and  in  another  period  of  nine  years  on 
another  railway  system  there  were^per  10,000; 
and  in.  aaodier  case  over  a  period  of  12  years,  25 
per  10,000.  This  gives  an  average  oi'  31  per 
10/X)0'over  a  period  of  12  years  and  8  months, 
those  railways  having  a  large  traffic  in  goods  and 
passengers,  and  where  the  passenger  trafBc  pre- 
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ponderated,  the  per-centage  of  accidental  deaths 
wassmaller^  but  whether  those  figures  actually 
«how  the  exact  number  of  those  who  met  their 
deaths  in  connection  with  those  railways,  or 
include  others  who  have  not  met  their  deaths  bv 
accident,  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  returns.  It 
seems  to  me  the  average  would  be  a  little  high 
in  this  instance,  and  that  therefore  the  average 
might  be  brought  down  to  something  near  the 
same  number  as  that  with  regard  to  mines.  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  wearisome  with  regard  to 
these  figures ;  but  I  have  been  a  little  precise 
about  them,  because  figures  must  form  the  basis 
of  the  computation  with  regard  to  the  actual 
amount  to  De  paid  for  insurance.  Mr.  Lever's 
proposal  is  that  a  half-crown  would  be  sufficient 
to  insure  100  /.  In  support  of  that  proposal  I* 
might  say  that  Dr.  Farr  prepared  some  statistics 
for  Mr.  Lever  that  were  delivered  to  him  on  the 
11th  July  1880,  and  it  seems  that  those  figures 
would  bear  out  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lever  that 
half-a-crown  per  100  /.  would  be  sufficient.  These 
deductions  are  based  upon  figures  from  1851  to 
1870,  and,  as  I  have  shown  (and  I  think  it  will 
be  readily  seen  by  further  examination),  there  is 
not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand,  but  a  great  decrease,  and  that  too  in 
the  trades  which  are  the  most  hazardous  trades 
in  the  country. 

.675.  So  far  I  understand  Mr.  Lever's  proposal, 
the  half-crown  would  be  sufficient  if  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  workmen  in  the  less  dangerous 
trades  insured  as  compared  with  the  number 
who  insured  in  the  dangerous  trades,  because  the 
figures  you  have  given  would  show  that  the  half- 
crown  would  not  be  sufficient  if  no  one  insured, 
for  instance,  but  colliers? — It  would  not. 

Mr.  JDuff. 

676.  When  you  talk  of  the  half-crown,  do  you 
specify  any  particular  age,  or  do  you  treat  that 
sum  as  applicable  to  any  age  ? — I  was  going  to 
refer  to  that  point.  I  have  taken  the  ages.  Dr. 
Farr  suggests  that  the  best  ages  to  take  would 
be  from  45  to  50,  and  taking  tne  mean  between 
those  years,  the  amount  would  be  2$.  6Jrf.  ac- 
cording to  \m  figures ;  but  then  those  figures  are 
based  uiion  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Registrar 
of  Deaths,  througn  fatal  accidents  from  1851  to 
1870,  and  consequently  there  being  a  decrease  in 
the  number  per  10,000  persons  that  would  show 
that  if  it  could  be  done  at  2^.  6i<f.  based  upon 
those  figures,  it  could  be  done  for  somewhat  less; 
but  one  of  the  columns  supplied  to  him  by  Dr. 
Farr,  taking  the  ages  from  20  to  40  each  separate 
year,  shows  that  the  amount  for  the  very  highest, 
namely  40,  is  2  s.  4}d.  It  is  quite  true  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  provided  that  none  would 
insure  but  those  who  were  working  in  the  more 
hazardous  and  risky  occupations,  such  as  mines 
and  railways. 

677,  There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like  to 
get  perfectly  clear  as  we  go  along.  I  understand 
the  10,000  people  annually  killed  by  accident  in- 
clude not  only  those  who  are  killed  instan- 
taneously, but  those  who  succumb  to  the  accident 
after  a  longer  interval  than  that  to  which  you 
propose  the  policies  should  extend.    With  regard 
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to  the  10,600  who  were  killed  in  10  years  in  coal 
mines,  is  there  anything  in  the  statistics  to  show 
what  period  elapsed  after  the  accident  happened 
before  death  ensued  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule,  though 
not  instantaneous,  the  death  of  those  only  are  m- 
cluded  that  take  place  within  a  very  reasonable 
time  afterwards,  because  the  facts  are  supplied  by 
the  Mines'  Inspectors  themselves,  and  I  fancy 
they  take  as  a  basis  the  coroners'  inquests. 

678.  In  arriving  at  the  amount  at  which  it 
would  be  remunerative  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
insurance  you  introduce  at  once  a  very  important 
element,  because,  as  I  understand,  you  {)ropose 
that  the  man's  representatives  should  receive  the 
amount  of  his  policy  if  he  died  three  months  or  four 
months,  or  even  six  months,  after  the  accident 
happened.  The  coroner's  inquest  very  frequently 
takes  place  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after, 
and  therefore  to  the  numbers  which  you  have 
given  you  would  have  to  add  all  those  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  accident  between  the  period  of  the 
coroner's  inquest  and  the  end  of  the  six  months 
during  which  you  propose  the  policy  should  run? 
— That  is  true. 

679.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  means  of 
6up|)lying  that  correction,  would  there  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  would  not  be  any  means  of  supply- 
ing it  accurately,  but,  jud^g  from  what  I  nave 
read  and  come  in  coiltact  with  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  it  seems  that  the  deaths,  as  a  rule, 
take  place  somewhat  quickly  after  the  accident 
in  the  case  of  both  those  risky  occupations  to 
which  I  have  specially  referred.  I  jud^e  of  that 
by  some  figures  supplied  also  by  Mr.  Nelson,  in 
which  he  shows  the  period  of  msablement  after 
the  accident,  and  that  period  is  not  a  long  period 
as  a  rule.  Those  figures  mostly  show  that  those 
people  are  mostly  either  killed  on  the  spot  or 
that  they  got  off  with  a  comparatively  slight 
amount  of  injury. 

680.  Still  there  would  be  something  to  be 
added  ? — There  would  be  something  to  be  added, 
I  am  afraid.    Against  that,  of  course  the  general 

Srecautions  taken,  and  the  diminution  of  acci- 
ents  as  per  10,000  people,  would  be  a  set-off;  I 
think  that  might  be  rightly  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

681.  Then  would  you  show  us  how  you  arrive 
at  the  2  s.  6d.? — I  was  saying  that  uie  figures 
supplied  by  Dr.  Farr  show  that  by  taking  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  from  1851  to  1870  at 
all  ages  (and  he  takes  the  ages  from  5  up  to  80,  it 
wilrtherefore  be  perceived  that  5,  10  to  14, 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  this  account),  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  taking  the  mean  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  50, 2^.  Q^d.  would  be 
sufficient ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  I  think  that 
mean  would  be  somewhat  too  high,  considering 
that  in  one  of  the  most  risky  of  our  occupatioDS, 
namely,  mining,  that  is  diminished  by  one-third, 
or  nearly  one-third  in  round  figures ;  and  I 
think  we  may  anticipate  a  very  much  greater 
reduction;  at  any  rate  an  equal  reduction  from 
the  measures  which  have  alrei^y  been  put  in 
motion  with  regard  to  mines  since  the  very  latest 
returns  have  been  issued ;  I  mean  more  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The 
figures  that  have  been  supplied,  as  has  been  rightlv 
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paid ;  leayia^  out  of  calcu]ati<m  the  year  or  two 
when  the  aunera  were  paid  exceptionally  high 
wages,  the  miners'  wages,  taking  the  average, 
year  by  year,  is  by  no  means  a  high  average. 

Lord  Lyminyton, 

ft^l.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  is  ? — No, 
I  should  not  like  to  quote  figures  as  to  what  I 
mifffat  think  it  would  be ;  but  I  am  judging  gene* 
rally  by  some  figures  given  me  by  word-of- 
moulh  by  men  connected  with  the  mining 
districts ;  I  do  not  think  we  liave  a  right  to  take 
into  consideration  that  very  exceptional  period, 
because  wages  went  up  very  fast  and  fell  down 
flat  again  very  quickly,  and  latterly  the  wages 
have  been  very  low  indeed;  I  may  say  th«k 
they  have  been  very  little  better  in  some  placed 
than  labourers'  wages ;  I  do  not  think,  taking 
the  avenge  of  their  wages  for  the  year  round, 
and  from  year  to  year,  that  they  would  be  very 
high ;  as  you  are  aware,  in  tlie  case  of  railway 
servants,  those  most  liable  to  accident  amonest 
them  are  not  the  best  paid  ;  the  building  ti-ades 
would,  perhape,  come  next,  or  the  butchers,  who 
are  a  small  body  of  men,  and  who  are  exposed  to 
some  risk,  but  the  building  trade  13  a  large  trade 
of  course,  and  the  wages  ai^  tolerably  high, 
taking  them  all  through;  singularly  enough, 
however,  I  think  that  in  the  building  trade  Uie 
men  most  liable  to  accidents  are  the  very  men 
who  have  the  least  pay,  viz.,  the  labourers ;  for 
instance,  in  the  joiners'  shop  the  joiner  does  not 
run  the  same  risk  as  a  bricklayer ;  the  wages  of 
the  two  classes  would  be  about  on  an  average,  o* 
if  not  on  an  average,  their  wages  are,  to  some 
extent,  uniform,  except  that  the  one  loses  more 
time  than  the  other  \  but  the  men  who  run  the 
greatest  risk  are  the  labourers  who  get  the 
least  pay,  and  who  could  the  least  afford,  there- 
fore, to  pay  the  higher  rate.  Of  course  I  am 
only  juuging  by  investigations  I  have  been 
enabled  myself  to  make,  when  I  say  that  I  think 
the  rate  could  be  put  down  so  low  that  it  would 
be  an  inducement  all  round  to  insure. 

692.  Then,  according  to  your  argument,  it 
would  rather  make  the  amount  a  man  paid 
depend  not  upon  actuarial  calculationt?,  but  upon 
his  capacity  to  pay,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
partly  charitable,  \vould  it  not? — It  would  to 
K)me  extent  bear  that  aspect,  but  I  should  hardly 
like  to  have  that  name  given  to  it.  I  would 
rather  prefer  its  being  put  upon  the  ground,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  Post  Office  system,  that  the 
short  distances  help  to  make  up  for  the  long  dis- 
tances. I  would  prefer  that  iveither  one  party  nor 
the  other,  except,  perhaps,  exclusively  in  a  class, 
should  be  able  to  insure  at  other  than  the  same 
rate. 

693.  But  then  every  class  can  get  advantage 
in  a  unifomi  system.  When  a  workman  posts  a 
letter  for  a  long  distance  he  gets  the  same  advan- 
tage as  a  rich  man,  whereas  in  this  case  your 
proposal  would  require  some  people  to  pay  more 
than  they  really  ought  to  pay,  and  other  people 
\  ery  much  less  ;  and  some  of  the  people  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  is  actually  required,  even 
though  they  are  some  of  the  poorest  persons  in 


Lord  Lyamgton — contiiuied. 

England ;  the  figures  show  that  the  agrknikural 
Uboorer  could  ^  insured  for  l«as  than  2i.  6</.? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  so. 

694.  You  have  probably  seen  die  evidence ; 
16  there  any  thii^  in  any  proposal  which  has  been 
brought  forward  here  upon  whick  jou  would  like 
to  DMuce  any  observations? — I  have  juot  thought 
of  one  thing.  Suppose  it  should  reeonnnend 
itself  to  tlie  Committee  in  starting  this  thing,  it 
seeoM  to  me  that  the  Government  might  have  a 
right  by  an  Act  of  Parliaoutnt  to  dran  certain 
fuds  that  are  already  in  somebody's  hjiads,  funds 
that  have  been  collected  from  tkne  to  time  when 
sad  catastrophes  of  a  greater  extant  tkiotgeneially 
have  taken  place,  ami  I  am  told  (I  da  iM>t  know 
how  far  it  ia  true,  and  I  have  aot  been  able  to 
get  at  the  exact  or  reliable  figures,  akheugh  it  is 
referred  to  in  some  of  the  Minee  Reporta)  that 
there  are  very  considerable  sums  iscHae  say 
150,0CX>Z.  t^  200,000/.)  lying  sonwwkere  in 
bank9^  that  have  been  subsmbed  at  various 
times,  and  that  this  money  is  not  utilised,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  any  portion  of  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  support  when  any  new 
cataetrophe  occurs.  It  seems  tet  me  that  trfionld 
such  a  scheme  as  this  be  taken  up  by  the  Post 
Office  the  (government  might  yery  well  ask  that 
this  money  should  be  transferred  as  a  starting 
point  for  a  fund  oi  this  kmd.  The  generous- 
annded  people  who  have  given  it  are-  not  likely 
ever  to  claim  that  money  back  agam,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  belong  to  those  who  are  trustees 
for  it  now.  They  are  funds  not  used  for  any 
particular  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  lae  that  it 
might  be  transferred  to  some  such  fund  as  that 
proposed. 

696.  I  understand  one  of  your  chief  reasons 
for  advocating  the  Government  undertaking 
accidental  insurance  is,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
accidmts  which  occur  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
which  attract  public  notice,  thay  are  certain  to 
secure  a  very  considerable  amount  of  relief  and 
sometimes,  as  the  facts  you  have  just  mentioned 
seem  to  show,  that  very  much  more  money  is 
obtained  than  is  necessary  ?— 

^W.  In  the  ease  of  the  small  accidents,  which 
represent  in  the  aggregate  after  all  the  greatest 
class  of  deaths,  they  are  not  written  about  or 
spoken  of  in  the  papers  ;  and,  therefore,  do  not 
create  any  sensation,  and  the  relief  given  in  those 
cases  is  much  smaller  ? — Very  much  smaller  ;  it 
is  about  78  per  cent.  We  put  it  down  righthr, 
I  think,  at  75  per  cent,  of  tne  whole  number. 

Mr.  Brand. 

697.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  a  fund  of 
200,000/.  ? — No,  I  think  the  money  is  in  a  num- 
ber of  funds.  There  were  some  funds  subscribed 
even  as  long  ago,  I  think,  as  the  Oaks  Collier}^ 
accident ;  I  think  some  of  the  funds  are  lying  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  London,  that  some  are 
lying  in  somebody's  hands  at  Manchester ;  the 
same  tiling  applies  in  regard  to  Sheffield,  and  it 
is  the  same  in  regard  to  Wales.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  money  of  that  description  lying 
about  in  various  ways  that  might  be  got  at. 

698.  You 
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Mr.  Dnff. 
696.  Tou  think  the  Govemmeat  should  ia^wre 
at  a   uniform  rate,   as    I    understand? — At    a 
uniform  rate. 

699.  Would  not  that  result  in  the  Government 
having  to  take  all  the  risky  trades? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  not ;  I  think  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  connection  with  the  Government 
would  of  itself  inspire  a  degree  of  confidence 
(especially  if  the  Government  rate  were  a  low 
rate)  that  would  not  be  found  in  connection  with 
any  other  niovement. 

700.  But  if  the  private  companies  only  took 
the  rates  with  respect  to  which  there  was  no  risk 
that  Avould  throw  the  risks  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  enable  the  private  companies  to  com- 
pete on  more  favourable  terms  witn  the  Govern- 
ment, would  it  not? — It  might  appear  to  have 
that  tendency ;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
or  would  not.  I  do  not  think  a  matter  of  this 
kind  can  be  treated  purely  as  an  actuarial  ques- 
tion. T  say  that  with  all  due  deference  to  gen- 
tlemen of  ability  who  have  spent  so  much  time 
over  these  calculations,  and  I  base  it  upon 
experience  of  the  working  of  other  societies  (and 
you  will  recollect  that  the  point  has  been  over 
and  over  again  contested,  that  the  actual  work- 
ing of  funds  of  this  kind,  except  in  the  cases  of  life 
insurance,  which  can  be  calculated  very  much 
more  accurately,  and  even  then  there  are  certain 
circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, show  that  the  funds  are  not  always 
governed  by  purely  actuarial  calculations.  It 
was  said  many  years  ago,  for  instance,  that  the 
trades  unions  could  not  bear  certain  strains  upon 
their  funds,  because  calculations  had  proven  that 
they  were  unsound  in  certain  particulars.  Since 
that  time  they  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  ^me 
of  their  funds  have  become  very  vast.  They 
have  added,  not  to  their  assets,  but  to  their  lia- 
bilities from  year  to  year ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  included  some  new  things  in  connection  with 
it,  more  benefits  without  increasing  the  contri- 
butions, and  I  think  they  have  undertaken  one  of 
the  most  risky  methods  of  insurance  possible  in 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  namely,  insuring  their  men 
a  certain  rate  of  wages  per  week  when  they  are 
out  of  work.  The  strain  during  the  last  few 
years  of  dejjression  has  been  something  enormous. 
I  have  no  right  to  quote  the  name  of  a  society, 
but  I  may  refer  to  it  for  a  moment  as  a  fact. 
There  is  one  society  that  I  feel  very  great  interest 
in,  because,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  con- 
ducted. I  know  its  officers  and  so  on.  I  was 
exceedingly  afraid  for  some  time  that  it  would 
collapse  absolutely.  The  thousands  of  men  that 
were  thrown  upon  its  funds  for  some  two  or  three 
years, and  the  consequent  drain  upon  its  resources, 
seemed  to  me  to  threaten  absolute  insolvency,  and 
a  collapse  of  the  whole  thing.  Just  as  it  got,  ap- 
parently, to  the  very  lowest  ebb,  when,  I  suppose, 
the  actual  amount  of  the  balance  in  hand  was 
almost  nil,  the  tide  turned,  and  to-day  they  have 
made  up,  as  it  were,  for  their  losses  with  that 
wonderlul  rapidity  which  would  show  that  they 
would  be  able  to  go  on  again,  and  bear  the  same 
strain  for  another  ten  years,  even  though  they 
have  had  a  less  period  than  two  years  of  pros- 
perity since  that  time.     It  happens  in  this  way 

0.67. 
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(periiaps  you  will  see  it  has  a  little  bearing  upon 
the  case  in  point),  that  oftentimes  a  great  atunoer 
of  persone  insure  or  become  members  of  a  society 
that  never  reap  any  advantage  from  it  whatever; 
and  even  supposins,  during  the  time  they  have 
paid  and'  would  be  entiued  to  participate, 
that  the  society  is  liable,  they,  finr  some 
reason  or  other,  do  not  avail  themiselves  of  the 
very  advantages  for  which  they  have  paid. 
It  is  a  thing  that  oannot  go  by  cahsnlation; 
people  go  in  and  out  in  aodeties.  I  know  that 
m  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when  the  policy  termi- 
nates year  by  year,  there  would  not  be  the  same 
chance  of  that  happening ;  still,  at  the  same  time, 
people,  after  paying  their  2^.  6  c/.,  may  go  to 
America  or  to  Australia.  They  may  have  gone 
away,  and  you  never  hear  anything  more  about 
them;  they  lose  their  policy,  and  are  never 
identified,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  societies  that  now- has  an  enormous  indus- 
trial business  makes  an  enormous  amount  of 
frofit  purely  and  entirely  from  lapsed  policies,  if 
may  use  the  term  profit  as  tnus  applied  to 
insurance  business. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 

701.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  small  popu- 
larity of  the  annuity  insurance  among  the  work- 
ing classes  ? — I  do  not  know ;  except,  as  I  stated 
at  the  outset,  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  generally 
known.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  read 
the  evidence  of  the  small  amount  of  success  that 
it  had  attained.  I  have  not  the  means  at  my 
command  of  making  a  comparison.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  rates  are  higher  than  those 
offered  by  some  of  the  insurance  societies  that  do 
a  good  deal  by  canvassing,  but  that  might  be  the 
case,  and  that  would  place  the  Post  Office  at  a 
disadvantage.  You  see  the  Post  Office  does  not  do 
anything  by  actual  canvassing  like  the  societies 
do. 

702.  Do  you  think  that  the  societies  that  do ' 
industrial  business  havebeen  very  much  increasing 
their  business  of  late  years  in  the  deferred  an- 
nuity department? — I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule, 
they  have,  but  one  office  certainly  shows  that  it 
has  been  increasing  its  business. 

703.  You  refer  to  the  Prudential,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

704.  Still  you  know  that  they  do  that  busi- 
ness at  an  enormous  cost,  I  assume  ? — Yes,  they 
do  it  at  an  enormous  cost. 

705.  Therefore,  unless  the  society  is  alto- 
gether unsound,  they  must  do  it  at  a  propor- 
tionate cost  in  tlie  way  of  premiums  paid  by  the 
members  ? — Yes. 

706.  Therefore,  presumably,  the  Post  Office 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them  success-  ' 
fully?— I  think  so. 

707.  You  would,  I  suppose,  consider  that  the 
Prudential  is  a  very  fair  society  to  take  as  a 
model  for  comparison  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it 
would  be,  except,  of  course,  that  its  rates  are 
high  just  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  collection, 
and  so  on.  That  is  a  thing  that  would  be  avoided 
by  the  Post  Office. 

708.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  society  which 
woiild  be  a  better  society  to  comuare  with  the 

p  4  Post 
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Post  Office  than  the  Prudential?— No,  I  think  but  do  not  think  I  can  venture  on  an  opinion 

there  is  none.  with  regard  to  it. 

709.  I  suppose  you  attach  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance to  the  deferred  annuities,  do  you  not  ?  Chairman. 
— I  do  not  think  I  should  quite  like  to  express         ^i/a    at       i  i  •     i  i 

an  opinion  upon  that  matteras  I  have  notthought  ,  ^l?'  You Jiave  explained  your  scheme  very 

the  question  ?ut  sufficiently.     1  noticed  from  the  t'^'^Xl  '«  there  anything  more  you  would  hke 

^i,:-il„-.- ♦k„*  „—  „:„»«  t-v,«  «„    T  tu;.,!,    ♦!.»  to  add?— I  thmk  I  have  touched  upon  all  the 

utZT  ^     r  *  ;tT«Tn^rL     '„L?nf  Ani!  po'^ts  that  I  thought  the  Committee  would  lika 

last  occasion,  that  it  had  not  been  working  quite  *    ,  ^„^  ^„  „„„  „„**k:„„  „„^„ 

80  satisfactorily  as  it  was  thought  it,  mig&t  lave  *^  ''^"'^  "^  ^^^  «ny  thing  upon, 
worked,  and  1  was  somewhat  surprised  at  that. 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  their  society.  It  would  not  add  much  to  the 
duties  of  the  collector  of  a  friendly  society,  who, 
in  order  to  collect  the  weekly  payments  to  cover 
against  sickness,  &c.,  has  to  go  his  round  from 
house  to  house,  if  for  a  trifling  commission  (not 
for  25  percent,  as  hitherto)  he  were  to  collect 
weekly  the  premiums  of  those  who,  through  the 
agency  of  the  friendly  society,  assure  with  the 
Government  office.  There  would  be  no  chance 
of  .the  society  spending  the  funds  so  collected, 
as  the  premiums  would  have  to  be  regularly  paid, 
say  every  month,  by  the  society  to  the  Govern- 
ment olhce,  which  might  then  issue,  as  is  even 
now  the  case  with  the  Post  Office  banks,  an 
official  receipt  for  tlie  premium  direct  to  the 
assured.  I  believe  a  similar  course  is  already 
being  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  deferred  annui- 
ties granted  by  the  National  Debt  Office,  the 
friendly  society  or  the  savings  bank  negotiating 
on  behalf  of  their  customers  with  the  National 
Debt  Office  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity." 
In  the  year  1865,  I  read  a  further  paper  to  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  in  which  I  examined  the 
rates  which  had  then  been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
paper,  I  make  this  remark 

717.  Is  it  a  long  extract?— No;  I  will  just 
read  the  pith  of  it:  "It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  facilities  in  the  modes  of  payment, 
or  that  the  security  the  Government  offers,  will 
prove  so  attractive  to  working  men  iis  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  clubs  and  friendly  societies, 
and  to  wish  to  assure  with  Government."^  Then 
1  go  on  to  state  with  respect  to  annuities  that 
there  nas  an  Act  passed,  3  Will.  4,  c.  14,  which 
gave  facilities  to  make  payments  in  respect  of 
annuities.  Yet  so  few  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  that  the  Act  was  repealed  after 
having  been  twenty  years  in  force.  "As  the 
case  now  stands  with  regard  to  assurances,  I 
think  the  labouring  men  of  this  country  will  show 
a  similar  aversion  to  entering  into  contracts  with 
Government  direct;  not  because  they  are  not 
provident,  perhaps  they  are  more  provident  thian 
any  other  class  of  society,  but  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
clubs  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  may,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  worth  considering  that  the 
present  minimum  of  20  /.  for  assurances  be  re- 
duced, and  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
General  Post  Office,  agreeably  with  Section  32 
of  the  Regulations,  is  empowered  to  make 
arrangements  with  superior  officers  and  em- 
ployers for  collecting  the  premiums  amongst 
those  employed  by  them,  so  it  should  constitute 
all  saving  banks,  but  especially  friendly  societies, 
its  auents." 

718.  As  I  understand,  there  are  two  different 
classes  of  societies ;  there  are  the  friendly  socie- 
ties and  the  industrial  assurance  societies ;  both 
of  those  assure  for  small  amounts ;  but  the  insur- 
ance business  in  the  case  of  the  friendly  societies 
is  only  one  part,  and  in  some  instances  a  small 
part,  of  the  aggregate  business  they  do ;  whereas, 
vith  regard  to  the  industrial  societies,  it  repre- 
sents a  very  large  proportion  of  their  business ; 
that  is  the  case,  is  it  not?— That  is  the  case. 

719.  In  your  scheme,  would  you  propose  that 
the  Government  should  compel  friendly  societies 


Chairmin — continued, 
or  industrial  societies  to  surrender  their  insurance 
business  in  the  manner  you  propose,  to  the  Post 
Office,  or  would  you  simply  propose  it  as  a  volun- 
tary arrangement? — I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
make  it  compulsory.  I  should  certainly  make  it 
voluntary,  but  I  should  go  a  little  farther.  Under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  it  is  compul- 
sory to  make  valuations  every  five  years;  the 
quinquennium  expired  on  the  3l8t  of  December 
1880.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Report  of 
the  friendly  societies  for  the  year  1880  is  not  yet 
published.  Still,  1  have  seen  something  of  the 
working  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  having 
had  to  make  a  great  number  of  valuations. 

720.  You  propose  that  the  surrender  should  be 
by  way  of  a  voluntary  arrangement,  do  you  not  ? — 
My  scheme  would  work  whether  the  arrange- 
ment be  voluntary  or  compulsory ;  but  it  could 
certainly  be  made  voluntary  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

721.  If  it  is  voluntary,  I  want  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you,  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
Without  making  any  charge  against  the  friendly 
societies  and  industrial  societies,  their  position 
varies  very  greatly.  Some  of  the  friendly  socie- 
ties and  industrial  societies  are  in  a  much  more 
prosperous  condition  than  others.  What  security 
would  the  Post  Office  have  that  they  might  not 
be  linked  with  the  bad  societies  and  not  get  the 

^ood  societies?  Supposing  the  good  societies,  for 
instance,  said  that  they  would  not  come  in,  the 
Post  Office  would  have  to  do  the  business  of  the 
bad  societies  and  would  not  have  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  good  ones  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  the  Post  Office  should  do  the  busi- 
ness for  the  bad  societies,  and  leave  the  good  so* 
cieties  to  stand  on  their  own  footing. 

722.  Or  vice  versd.  Suppose,  for  insianee,  that 
the  good  societies  came  in,  and  the  bad  societies 
stopped  out,  the  Post  Office  should  have  no 
power  whatever  to  compel  the  bad  societies  to 
come  in  ?  —That  is  so  if  the  arrangement  is  to  be 
entirely  voluntary.  With  reference  to  that  I 
made  a  remark,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  irrelevant 
if  I  just  dwell  a  moment  longer  upon  this.  My 
remark  wad  to  the  effect  that  there  might  be 
given  a  certain  probationary  time  within  which 
friendly  societies  which  were  by  their  own  show- 
ing insolvent  should  make  up  their  life  assurance 
fund,  and  if  they  did  not  make  it  up  by  a 
certain  time,  then  the  Government  should  say, 
"We  t^ave  you  certain  advantages;  we  also 
allowed^'you  a  large  rate  of  interest;  we  cannot 
let  you  go  on  further  taking  the  working  men  s 
money  without  your  being  able  to  carry  out  the 
contracts  you  make  with  them;  if  you  do  not 
sciuare  your  accounts  the  Government  will  step 
in  and  will  not  allow  you  to^  continue  granting 
assurances  payable  on  death." 

723.  Then  I  understand  your  scheme  to  be 
this,  that  unless  a  friendly  society  or  industrial 
society  acceded  to  certain  conditions  which  the 
Government  might  consider  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  fiound  business,  the  Government  should, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  say,  "  You  shall  not  con- 
tinue  your  business  at  all  unless  you  do  it  through 
the  Post  Office  ?— '^  You  shall  not  pontmue  your 
death-pay  or  funeral  pay  business."  ^^^ 
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ment  the  right  to  interfere  with  friendly  societies; 
it  is  a  very  large  and  very  important  question,  to 
what  extent  the  Government  is  justified  in  inter- 
fering with  friendly  societies ;  and  I  do  not  see 
exactly  how  your  scheme  would  work,  unless  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  ask  for  powers 
which  would  give  tnem  a  much  greater  right  to 
interfere  with  friendly  societies  than  they  possess 
at  the  present  time  ? — If  that  is  your  view,  I  would 
only  then  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  scheme  entirely 
voluntary,  and  a  very  little  alteration  in  the 
regulations  respecting  Government  insurances 
and  annuities  issued  by  the  Post  Office  would 
enable  that  to  be  done.  Paragraph  32  of  those 
regulations  is  this,  "  If  any  person  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster  General,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
or  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  or  any  person 
employed  in  any  Government  Department^  or 
any  person  employed  by  the  directors  of  a  rail- 
way company,  or  by  a  manufacturer  or  other 
large  employer  of  labour  after  effecting  an  insur- 
ance on  his  life,  or  contracting  to  purchase  a 
deferred  annuity  or  monthly  allowance  under 
these  regulations,  shall  desire  to  have  his  pre- 
miums or  instalments  deducted  from  his  salary 
or  wages,  and  paid  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  if  the  persons  under 
whom  or  by  whom  he  is  employed  shall  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  deduction  of  such  premiums 
or  instalments  from  his  salary  or  wages  with  the 
view  of  paying  them  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  then  the  Postmaster 
General  shall,  if  he  think  fit,  make  arrangements 
with  the  said  employers  for  such  purpose,  and 
shall  constitute  the  departments,  offices,  or  places 
of  business  of  such  empWers,  "  Offices  for  the 
receipt  of  proposals,  and  for  the  receipt  of  pre- 
miums ana  instalments,''  and  shall  pay  to  such 
employers  such  remuneration  for  the  work  done 
by  them  or  their  officers  or  servants  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  them."  Now  my 
proposal  would  simply  be  to  extend  this  to  friendly 
societies,  so  that  tlie  members  of  any  friendly 
society  who  desire  to  have  their  premiums  for 
life  insurance  deducted  from  their  periodical 
payments  to  such  friendly  society,  and  paid  over 
to  the  officers  of  the  Postmaster  General,  can 

do  £0. 

735.  That  would  necessitate  the  Post  Office 
having  absolute  and  supreme  control  over  the 
terms  on  which  friendly  societies  would  insure ; 
assume,  for  instance,  that  there  is  nothing  now 
to  prevent  100  members  of  friendly  societies 
coming  and  insuring  with  the  Post  Office? — 
They  would  have  to  do  so  at  present  individually, 
and  you  will  never  induce  them  to  do  so,  and  to 
keep  up  their  payments.  There  is  an  important 
feature  in  my  plan :  if  we  could  get  the  members 
of  the  friendly  society  or  the  village  club  to  come 
voluntarily  to  the  Post  Office  collectively,  we 
should  get  over  another  very  great  difficulty, 
namely,  that  of  a  medical  exammation,  which  I 
know  has  been  discussed  in  this  room  in  connec- 
tion with  reducing  the  amount  of  insurances  to 
below  20  /.  In  a  village  club,  which  gives  both 
sick-pay  and  death-pay,  you  could  do  without 
the  medical  examination,  because  in  the  village 
club  each  man  knows  his  neighbour,  and  they 


Chairman — continued. 

would  not  admit  a  sick  man  or  a  man  likely  to  be 
often  ill  into  their  club. 

736.  The  point  I  want  to  be  clear  upon  is  this: 
if  the  Post  Office  take,  as  it  were,  the  corporate 
assurance  from  the  village  friendly  societies,  the 
Post  Office  must  have  absolute  control  over  tiie 
terms  on  which  the  insurances  are  effected? — 
Decidedly. 

737.  Then  all  I  understand  you  propose  now 
in  this  plan  is  to  make  the  friendly  society  an 
agent  for  the  collecting  of  premiums,  but  that  all 
the  management  of  the  assurance  business  should 
be  absolutely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
friendly  society  ? — Quite  so ;  the  friendly  society 
merely  accounting  once  a  quarter  or  once  a 
month,  and  paying  the  money  collectively  over 
to  the  nearest  post  office. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

738.  What  is  the  complete  scheme  ? — I  think 
the  important  feature  in  the  scheme  is,  that  it 
enables  the  friendly  society  or  the  village  dub 
to  transfer  its  liabilities  on  the  terms  of  the 
Government.  I  would  not  disturb  the  rates  of 
the  Government  at  all.  By  enabling  the  secre- 
tary of  the  friendly  society  to  pay  over  this 
money  collectively  every  quarter,  you  get  rid  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  medical  examination. 
You  need  not  examine  these  members  individually, 
or  require  them  to  fill  up  complicated  forms; 
with  these  exceptions,  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Government  could  remain  intact  as  before.  The 
mode  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  paid  over  by  the 
club  or  the  society  to  the  Post  Office  is  merely 
a  matter  of  detail.  I  need  not  go  into  that.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  amplify  the  plan ;  it 
almost  speaks  for  itself. 

739.  That  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  plan, 
does  it  ? — Yes.  However,  I  might  add  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  working  it.  The  one  way  is 
that  the  Government  is  to  take  over  only  new 
members  or  new  entrants  of  village  societies  at 
the  rates  which  the  Government  quote  in  their 
Tables;  but  there  may  be  a  furtner  extension 
of  this  by  taking  over  all  existing  assurance 
contracts  which  already  prevail  in  these  clubs. 
For  instance,  a  member  has  entered  a  club 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  paying  1  rf.  per 
week  for  the  assurance  of  a  death-pay  of  10  /.,  and 
he  has  been  paying  that  for  the  last  twenty  vears ; 
if  he  entered  at  40  the  premium  would  be  2  rf. 
a  week ;  that  would  be  a  much  higher  premium 
than  when  he  entered  at  20 ;  therefore  the  village 
club  ought  to  pay,  over  and  above  the  1 3., 
weekly,  a  certain  sum  being  the  reserve  which 
represents  the  liability  on  that  policy.  That  is  a 
matter  of  actuarial  detail  which  can  easily  be 
worked  out ;  but  my  plan  admits  of  both  arrange- 
ments, though  it  aoes  not  necessarily  include 
both ;  either  the  one  or  the  other  or  both  can  be 
adopted. 

740.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  rates 
of  the  Post  Office  insurances,  or  do  they  require 
modification  ? — This  is  a  question  which  requires 
to  be  answered  with  some  detail.  The  rates  are 
based  upon  the  English  life  tables,  at  3  per  cent, 
interest.  The  loading  or  margin  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  fluctuations  is  in  the  case  of  premiums 
payable   once  a  year,  about   10  per  cent.     A 
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.  756.  Then  would  you  propot^  to  put  hiin  as  it 
were,  in  the  position  of  a  trustee? — I  think 
80.  Perhaps  the  secretary,  together  with  the 
treasurer,  might  act  in.the  matter ;  that  is  merely 
a  matter  of  detail ;  but  it  should  in  any  case  be 
the  representative  of  the  friendly  society,  and 
not  each  individual  member. 

757.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  question 
of  detail  but  a  thing  upon  which  the  whole  plan 
turns,  because  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
eould  work  it  unless  you  put  some  one  in  that 
position  ? — I  revert  to  the  case  of  the  Foresters, 
where  each  court  pays  every  quarter  the 
requisite  amount  into  the  London  and  County 
Bank  in  respect  of  funeral  benefits.  It  is  done 
in  a  most  systematic  manner. 

758.  Then  in  this  society  the  analogy,  which 
I  understand  you  to  wish  to  apply,  is  that  the 
central  society  looks  to  certain  branch  officers  to 
receive  certain  sums  of  money? — The  district 
receives  the  money  from  the  courts  and  pays 
the  claims  direct. 

759.  Then  what  happens,  supposing  the  money 
does  not  come  in  ? — They  have  their  regulations ; 
they  have  tlieir  vouchers.  Every  court  has  a 
certain  amount  standing  to  its  credit  in  the  books 
of  the  district,  and  the  courts  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  money 
which  stands  to  their  credit,  and  which  they 
would  do  if  they  omitted  to  pay  the  premiums 
regularly. 

760.  You  think  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
defalcations  and  frauds  such  as  have  frequently 
happened  in  friendly  societies,  by  the  treasurer 

foing  off  with  the  cash-box   or   things  of  that 
ind  ?— These  men  have  now  to  give  security. 

761.  I  am  asking  you  this  question,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  discredit  on  vour  scheme, 
but  to  ascertain  the  detail  of  your  plan  ;  because 
you  will  agree  that  these  are  the  difficulties 
which  one  must  look  in  the  face  ? — I  confess  I 
do  not  see  much  difficultv  in  the  working  of 
this  plan ;  and  it  is  practically  carried  out  by 
the  Foresters  with  600,000  members,  and  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  with  700,000 
members ;  also  by  the  other  affiliated  societies 
who  manage  business  similar  to  this  without  any 
difficulty.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  London 
district  of  the  Foresters,  which  gives  the  most 
careful  statement  of  the  moneys  they  receive 
every  quarter  from  each  of  the  courts,  and  also 
the  result  of  their  valuation.  The  district  has  its 
valuation  made  every  five  years  and  brings  out 
its  grand  total  of  liabilities  and  assets.  The 
details  are  very  interesting,  but  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  stating  them. 

762.  What  hold  would  the  Post  Office  have 
over  these  officers,  similar  to  that  which  the 
Foresters  and  the  Odd  Fellows  have  over  their 
officers  ? — If  the  secretary  of  the  club  omitted 
to  account  for  the  money  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  the  Post  Office  would  make  intimation 
to  the  dub  and  its  trustees  that  those  contracts 
would  lapse.  A  portion  of  the  amount  paid  in 
respect  of  each  member  would  still  appear  to  the 
good  of  that  member  in  the  Post  ()ffice  savings 
banks,  an  account  being  opened  for  each  member. 
The   member  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
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money  which  he  has  paid  in ;  but  as  far  as  the 
assurance  goes,  the  contract  ought  to  be  can- 
celled, unless  the  policies  are  revived  within  a 
certain  period. 

763.  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  difficulties 
would  arise  in  regard  to  proving  the  indentity 
of  persons  supposed  to  be  dead  ? — I  think  not 
I  think  there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  than 
is  now  found  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  in 
identifying  members  assured  direct  with  them. 

764.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
greater  difficulties  than  the  societies  find  them- 
selves at  the  present  time  ? — I  think  not.  You 
would  not  pay  the  claim  more  than  onc«,  and  the 
club  itself,  or  the  society,  would  know  of  the 
death,  and  issue  a  warrant  or  certificate  that  the 
death  had  taken  place.  You  would  also  require 
a  certificate  of  death,  and  that  appears  to  me 
sufficient  precaution. 

765.  I  think  you  propose  that  the  receipts  for 
each  premium  should  be  sent  to  the  individual 
member  direct  ? — I  think  tbat'  might  be  done 
quarterly. 

766.  I  mean  to  the  individual  member,  and  not 
to  the  secretary  or  trustees  ? — I  think  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  m^ht 
be  followed,  where  the  amount  is  paid  in,  and  the 
depositor  receives  an  acknowledgment  direct 
firom  the  Post  Office  ;  but  it  is  not  essential  to 
to  my  plan. 

Lord  Lyminglofu 

767.  What  was  the  minimum  sum  yon 
suggested  that  the  insurance  could  be  reduced 
to? — I  think  one  might  go  down  to  1  /.  in- 
surances, or  even  lower,  if  there  were  a  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter  in  regard  to  the 
collecting  of  the  premiums. 

768.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  a  scheme  which  I  believe 
Mr.  Whitehead  has  suggested,  of  enabling  peo-* 
pie  to  be  able  to  pay  in  a  shilling  at  a  time  and 
to  insure  2$.  6d,  at  death  ? — ^I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that.  Certainly 
in  the  case  of  single  premiuns  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  advocate  going  even  below  1  /.  If 
assurances  are  subject  to  annual  or  weekly  pre- 
miums there  would  be  much  trouble  and  expense 
involved;  but  if  the  premiums  are  paid  by  a 
single  payment  I  see  no  difficulty  in  going  down 
even  to  two  shillings  in  the  way  of  insurance. 
As  only  one  payment  has  to  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  and  only  one  payment  has  to  be  made 
at  the  death,  there  is  practically  very  little 
trouble,  in  that  respect  it  is  very  different  from 
deferred  annuities ;  m  the  case  of  deferred  an- 
nuities the  payments  have  to  be  made  periodi- 
caliy ;  every  half  year  or  month,  and  that  involves 
great  trouble ;  but  in  the  case  of  death-pay,  the 
payment  has  onlyto  be  made  once. 

Mr.  Loder. 

769.  Speaking  of  village  clubs,  would  not  the 
sick  fund  be  a  great  factor  in  village  societies  ?— 
It  is  a  very  great  factor,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  the  members  must  manage  entirely 
amongst  themselves.  In  the  case  of  death-pay 
a  certain  amount  of  reserve  fund  has  to  be  kept 
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any  disadvantage  in  that  being  done  ? —  There  are 
two  Act  which  were  passed  in  1864.  The  second 
of  those  Acts,  chapter  46^  actually  has  a  clause 
which  makes  it  compulsory  to  have  a  quinquen- 
nial valuation. 

784.  But  then  it  is  not  published  ?— The  Act 
merely  says  that  **  The  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  shall  prepare  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years,  a  statement  of  the  result  of  a  valuation  of 
the  engagements  made  and  liabilities  incurred 
during  the  preceding  five  years.** 

785.  Your  point  is  that  that  is  not  published  ? 
— Exactly.  The  clause  is  also  badly  worded. 
Surely  the  valuation  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  liabilities  incurred  during  the  preceding 
five  yeard,  but  should  extend  to  a  valuation  of 
all  liabilities. 

786.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  bo  desirable  for  the  Post 
Office  to  attempt  to  allow  the  insurers  in  some 
way  to  participate  in  any  profits  that  might  be 
made  on  the  insurance  business? — I  see  no 
objection  whatever  to  letting  the  assured  parti- 
cipate in  profits ;  but  of  course  the  great  point 
is  to  ascertain  what  the  profitB  are ;  and  that,  I 
consider,  is  rather  a  difiicult  question,  the  great 
diflBculty  being  the  proper  basis  on  which  to 
make  the  valuation.  I  oelieve  it  is  understood 
that  the  table  on  which  the  valuation  is  to  be 
made  is  to  be  the  same  table  as  that  on  which 
the  rates  are  calculated  now.  Now  I  say,  with 
all  deference,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that  view, 
because  those  who  are  now  insured  in  the  Post 
Office  are  all  select  lives;  whereas  the  rates  have 
been  formed  upon  the  English  lifet  ables;  that  is, 
the  mortality  of  all  the  population  of  England  in 

f general.  I  take  it  that  the  mortality  of  select 
ives  (that  is  those  selected  under  medical  ex- 
amination and  otherwise)  is  very  different  from 
the  mortality  experienced  by  the  large  body  of 
the  population  of  this  country;  and  the  liabilities 
that  are  brought  out  under  such  valuations  are 
very  different  things  indeed.  .1  might  state,  as  a 
matter  of  actuarial  interest,  that  a  valuation 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  English  life  table  as 
compared  with  a  valuation  made  under  what  is 
called  the  healthy  male  tables  (that  is  tables 
formed  from  the  experience  of  20  of  the  leading 
insurance  companies),  would  bring  out  very 
different  results.  If  certain  engagements  or  con- 
tracts are  valued  by  what  are  called  the  healthy 
male  tables  in  respect  of  contracts  which  have  been 
running  for  15  years  (I  am  taking  15  years, 
because  the  Government  scheme  has  been  in 
existence  for  just  1 5  years),  and  if  the  liability  upon 
such  contracts  were  100,000  /.  under  the  healthy 
male  tables,  the  liability  under  the  English  life  table 
would  only  be  something  like  92,000  /.  Conse- 
quently the  liability  under  this  English  life  table 
would  be  understated  j  and  therefore  if  profits 
were  distributed  on  the  basis  that  92,000  /.  only 
were  the  liabilities  instead  of  100,000  /.,  the  con- 
solidated fund,  or  whatever  fund  it  might  be,  would 
suffer  eventually  by  it. 

787.  or  coarse  if  there  was  any  j^laii  of  par- 
ticipation in  profits,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  correct  calculation ;  but  if  the  calculation  were 


C7iairma/t— -continued, 
a  sound  one,  so  far  as  your  opinion  is  concerned, 
you  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  ? — I  do 
not. 

788.  Then  with  regard  to  the  maximum  of 
200  /.,  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  that 
partly  on  the  ground  that  that  maximum  insur- 
ance is  allowed  to  friendly  societies,  and  also, 
you  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  with  regard  to 
the  leading  insurance  companies  they  do  very 
little  business  in  policies  of  200  /.  and  under, 
taking  your  own  oflBce  for  instance? — It  is 
business  which  is  not  cultivated  by  the  leading 
insurance  offices. 

789.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  many  of 
the  offices  do  not  take  policies  of  200  /.,  and  even 
in  the  Alliance,  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  you 
did  not  take  policies  of  200  /.,  did  you  ? — Agents 
often  have  clients  who  wish  insurances  effected 
for  100/.  or  even  507.;  we  do  not  like  to 
refuse  them ;  it  is  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
them. 

790.  But  a  leading  insurance  company  looks 
upon  so  small  a  poUcy  as  one  of  150  /.  with  as 
little  favour  as  a  banker  would  look  upon  a  very 
small  acccount  ? — Quite  so. 

791.  They  may  take  it  rather  as  a  personal 
favour,  but  not  as  business  that  they  would  seek 
at  all  or  desire  to  have  ? — That  is  so. 

792.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  the  limit  of  age  ?  By  the  Post  Office  Act, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  the  minimum  is 
fixed  at  16 ;  have  you  any  opinion  to  offisr  upon 
that  point  ? — I  feel  that  if  the  insurance  by  the 
Post  Office  is  to  be  made  verv  successful,  a  step 
similar  to  that  which  has  really  been  the  cause 
of  the  wonderful  success  attained  by  the  Pru- 
dential Office  should  be  adopted ;  the  Prudential 
Office  has  now  4,800,000  policies  subsisting  for 
44,500,000/.,  and  the  reason  of  their  success  is 
that  they  insure  children's  lives ;  I  know  very 
well  what  objections  there  are  to  insuring 
children's  lives ;  but  if  such  a  thing  were  done 
by  the  Post  Office  it  would  make,  the  Post 
Office  assurances  much  more  popular  than  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

793.  What  do  you  mean  by  saving  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  objections;  what  objections 
do  you  refer  to  ? — The  subject  was  investigated 
by  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  and  gone 
into  rather  carefully  with  reference  to  infantile 
mortality.  The  impression  is  that  if  children  of 
tender  years  arc  insured,  it  may  lead  to  their 
being  done  away  with  unaccountably.  There- 
fore in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  great  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  in  respect  to  this.  They 
do  not  allow  insurance  to  be  effected  below  the 
age  of  five  to  the  extent  of  more  than  6  /.  I 
think  children  below  the  age  of  10  are  allowed 
to  be  insured  for  10  L  There  is  that  restriction; 
and  certain  other  restrictions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  certificates  of  death  in  order  to 
avoid  any  of  those  dangers ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  see  their  way  to  effecting  insurances 
on  the  lives  of  children,  it  would  become  a  very 
popular  feature,  because  the  working  classes  like 
to  make  such  a  provision,  and  are  apt  to  insure  a 
whole  household  at  a  time,  father  and  mother 
and  all  the  children  together,  and  that  is  really 
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Mr.  Goschen — continued. 

the  reason  why  these  collecting  societies  have 
done  such  an  enormous  business. 

Chairman* 

794..  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
surances in  some  of  the  large  industrial  societies 
and  friendly  societies  are  upon  children's  lives, 
are  they  not  ?  —  The  industrial  and  burial  so- 
cieties certainly  pay  great  attention  to  the  in- 
surance of  children,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  the  greater  part  of  their  bubiness. 

Mr.  Goschen* 

795.  Is  it  habitual  with  the  working  classes  to 
insure  the  children  for  a  sum  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  funeral  expenses? — I  cannot  say 
what  has  been  the  case  before,  but  they  are  now 
restricted  under  the  Act  of  1875,  and  they  dare 
not  insure  for  more  than  the  amount  that  I  have 
stated.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  Act,  and 
very  heavy  fines  would  be  incurred  if  they  in- 
sured for  more. 

796.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anythinjcj  more  to 
your  evidence  ? — I  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  further  remarks  with  reference  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Post  Office  which  are  now  subsist- 
ing. I  have  here  the  "  Begulations  respecting 
Government  Insurances  and  Annuities,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Forms."  These  regulations  were 
made  originally  in  1864.  1  adverted  to  some  of 
them  in  my  paper  of  1865,  which  I  read  before 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  I  will  now  call 
attention  to  Clause  8,  at  page  12 :  "If  the  Post- 
master General  shall  enter  into  a  contract  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Beduction  of 
the  National  Debt  with  the  proposer,  and  shall 
require  the  proposer  to  pay  according  to  age  the 
premiums  fixed  by  the  tables  for  ordinary  lives, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  proposer  is  not  at 
the  date  of  the  contract  following  any  one  of  the 
above-named  occupations ;"  those  occupations  are 
enumerated  in  the  clause  preceding,  viz.,  butcher, 
innkeeper,  publican,  beerseller,  sailor  or  mariner, 
or  "  any  other  occupation  which  shall  seem  likely 
to  be  attended  with  special  risk."  Then  the 
clause  goes  on  to  s>iy  that  if  at  any  time  he  should 
embrace  those  occupations,  or  should  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  or  should  "enter  upon  active 
service  as  a  soldier,  he  shall  give  notice  accord- 
ingly to  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Post- 
master General  shall,  if  he  think  fit,  require  the 
proposer  or  contractor  to  pay  such  premiums,  in 
addition  to  those  paid  or  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, as  shall  be  necessary  to  cover  the  additional 
risk,  or  shall  require  the  surrender  of  the  con- 


Mr.  Goschen — continued, 
tract ;  but  if  the  proposer  or  contractor  does  not 
ffive  such  notice  to  the  Postmaster  General,  or  if 
he  shall  die  by  his  own  hands  or  by  the  hands  of 

{'ustice,  then  all  the  premiums  which  he  shall 
lave  paid  or  shall  afterwards  pay  under  the  con- 
tract shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  contract  rendered 
absolutely  null  and  void."  I  think  that  this 
clause  involves  a  hardship,  and  that  it  may  pre* 
vent  insurances  being  effected  through  the  Post 
Office.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  insurance  companies,  if  the  in- 
sured life  embraces  a  hazardous  occupation,  ex- 
cept military  or  seafaring,  he  would  not  forfeit 
his  contract.  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Post  Office,  and  practically  I 
believe  this  clause  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  Post 
Office.  It  would  be  just  as  well,  therefore,  if  the 
rigour  of  this  clause  would  be  somewhat  miti- 
gated. 

Mr.  Brand. 

797.  With  respect  to  that  one  point  regarding 
suicides,  can  you  give  us  information  as  to  the 
practice  and  experience  of  societies  ? — The  prac- 
tice of  many  societies  is,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  or  three  years,  the  policy  would  not  be 
voided  by  suicide  ;  and  some  such  regulation 
might  perhaps  be  introduced  into  the  Post  Office 
arrangements  also.  Of  course,  if  the  policy  has 
been  assigned  to  a  third  person,  then  the  policy 
would  in  no  case  become  cancelled  by  the  suicide 
of  the  insured  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
holds  in  the  case  of  Government  contracts  or 
not,  because  there  are  difficulties  in  assigning 
these  contracts. 

Chairman. 

798.  You  have  mentioned  some  suggested 
alterations  to  Mr.  Chetwynd  and  Mr.  Cardin, 
have  you  not  ? — I  have  seen  Mr.  Cardin  upon 
the  subject. 

799.  Any  other  suggestions  which  you  can 
make  to  us  at  the  Post  Office,  if  not  before  this 
Committee,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  ? — Then 
I  will  merely,  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  advert  to  Clause  13,  as  to  reinstate- 
ment of  contracts,  which  have  lapsed  by  non- 
payment of  premium,  and  as  regards  the  fines 
which  are  imposed.  If  the  insured  has  omitted 
to  pay  within  the  four  weeks,  he  is  fined  rather 
heavily ;  after  four  weeks  the  insurance  lapses 
altogether.  Assurance  companies  allow  a  year 
for  reinstatement ;  but  I  will  avail  myself  of  your 
permission  to  confer  on  this  and  other  matters 
with  Mr.  Cardin. 


Mr.  Fletcher  Norton,  was  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

8(k).  I  BELIEVE  you  do  not  hold  any  official 
position,  do  you  ? — Not  now ;  I  used  to  be  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Life  Department  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Office, 
and  I  retained  that  situation  for  20  years. 

801.  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  encouraging  all  schemes  of  thrift  among  the 
poor,  have  you  not? — I  have  taken  a* very  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  have  written  letters  to  the 

0.67. 


Chairman — continued. 

Post  Office  authorities,  advocating  my  views  with 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of  thrift. 

802.  As  I  understand  your  scheme  (and  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  explain  it  to  the  Committee), 
ou  propose  to  work  it  very  much  as  Mr.  Cardin 
**a8  suggested,  through  the  savings  bank;  but 
the  prominent  feature  of  your  scheme  is,  is  it 
not,  that  upon  a  sum  deposited  in  the  savings 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  policy  of  in- 
H  surance. 
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Chairman  — continued, 
surance^  you  should^  as  a  sort  of  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  encourage  insiu-ance,  allow  twice  as 
much  interest  in  the  first  year  as  you  would  upon 
an  ordinary  savings  bank  deposit  ? — That  is  my 
view  of  the  matter,  in  order  to  encourage  your 
depositors  to  insure  their  lives.  You  have  a  very 
large  clientele  with  regard  to  your  depositors  in  the 
savings  bank ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  insure  their  lives,  there 
should  be  some  extra  interest  placed  upon  the 
payments  they  make  for  the  premium ;  you  may 
either  call  it  interest,  or  you  may  call  it  a  bonus 
on  the  premium.  I  would  suggest  5  per  cent, 
bonus  being  allowed  on  each  completed  annual 
premium  that  they  pa^  for  their  life  insurance. 

803.  From  what  fund  would  that  come? — 
From  the  life  assurance  fund. 

804.  That  would  render  it  necessary,  would 
it  not,  to  make  the  tables  somewhat  higher ;  the 
money  must  come  from  some  source? — In  my 
opinion  it  would  not  necessitate  that ;  the  tables 
that  are  already  published  by  the  Post  OflBce 
are  amplv  sufhcient. 

805.  lou  think  they  would  bear  that?— They 
are  amply  sufficient  to  bear  that. 

806.  is  there  any  other  feature  of  your  scheme 
that  you  would  wish  to  describe  ? — I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  depositors,  they 
should  have  only  one  book  ;  they  have  a  deposit 
book,  I  take  it,  now,  and  they  also  have  a  book 
for  entering  payments  of  premium  on  insurances ; 
I  would  suggest  that  one  book  should  suffice,  and 
that  the  premium,  in  order  to  make  the  payment 
as  light  as  possible,  should  be  made  by  instalments 
either  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  and  that 
the  amounts  should  be  carried  to  the  debit  of 
their  account  in  their  deposit  book. 

807.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  working  of  your 
scheme  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  JVlr. 
Cardin's  ;  you  have  not  heard  his  evidence  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

808.  Is  there  any  other  feature  of  the  scheme 
you  suggest  besides  using  only  one  book  and 
doubling  the  interest  in  order  to  encourage  iu- 
surance  ? — In  order  to  encourage  insurance  by 
depositors,  I  may  remark  upon  the  regulation 
that  you  have  with  regard  to  lapsed  policies  in 
the  Post  Office.  According  to  your  rules  you 
cannot  recover  any  surrender  value  of  a  policy 
until  it  has  been  in  force  for  five  years.  It  is  a 
very  hard  case  for  a  man  who  has  paid  his  pre- 
mium, say  for  three  or  four  years,  that  all  those 

Eremiums  should  be  forfeited ;  perhaps  he  has 
ad  very  great  difficulty  to  contend  with  in 
order  to  pay  them,  being  a  poor  man  ;  and  it  is 
very  hard  that  all  the  payments  he  has  made 
should  be  forfeited  because  he  is  unable  to  meet 
the  fifth  year's  payments. 

809.  What  is  the  practice  in  other  societies ; 
for  instance,  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life 
Assurance  Conapany? — In  the  English  and 
Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Company  it  is 
after  three  years. 

810.  Would  you  propose  to  make  it  three 
years  to  the  Post  Office  or  less  ? — I  propose  to 
De  more  liberal  than  that  I  propose  that  even 
after  the  first  year's  premium  the  assured,  sup- 
posing he  could  not  keep  up  his  policy,  should 
have  a  paid-up  policy  for  the  amount  of  pure  pre- 


Chairman — continued 
mium  which  he  has  paid  for  that  insurance.  In 
all  premiums  there  is  the  pure  premium,  and 
the  **  loading"  to  that  premium  (a  margin  made 
for  expenses,  &c.),  which  is  generally  between 
20  to  30  per  cent  on  policies  "with  profits,** 
and  less  on  policies  "  without  profits."  I  suggest 
that  that  pure  premium  should  be  made  into  a 
single  premium  to  pay  for  a  paid-up  policy. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  insured  his  life  for 
100/.,  and  he  paid  3 /.  a  year  premium  for  it, 
and  after  two  years  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
premium,  the  policy  would  lapse.  According  to 
your  rule  the  6  /.  that  he  has  paid  is  forfeited. 
My  idea  is  that  4  /.  out  of  that  6  /.  should  be 
applied  as  a  single-payment  premium  to  a  paid- 
up  policy.  Supposing  his  age  was  JO,  the  4  /. 
would  represent  a  paid-up  poncy  for  16  /. 

811.  Then  you  would  not  return  him  the 
money? — No,  I  would  not  return  him  the 
money. 

812.  You  would  simply  buy,  as  it  were,  a 
paid-up  policy  for  him  ?— 1  would  simply  buy  for 
him  a  paid-up  jwlicy.  He  would  be  sure  to  come 
again  and  insure  his  life  when  his  funds  were 
better  able  to  afford  it.  Nor  would  he  go  to  his 
friends,  disgusted  with  the  idea  of  insurance,  and 
say  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  insurance  ?  "  "  What 
is  the  encouragement  1  gain  for  thrift  when  all 
the  premiums  that  I  have  scraped  together  are 
forfeited  now  that  I  caniiot  afford  to  pay  any 
more?"  The  "sting"  which  is  at  present  con- 
nected with  assurance  would  then  be  taken'  out  of 
it.  Thei'e  certainly  is  a  "  sting  "  in  life  assurance 
now  on  account  of  these  regulatiiws,  and  that 
"  sting"  should  be  effectually  drawn,  in  order  to 
encourage  thrift  and  induce  people  to  insure 
their  lives. 

813.  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  annuiti^ 
by  having  two  dift'erent  forms  of  tables,  one  which 
is  called  returnable,  and  one  not  returnable;  your 
scheme  would  provide  for  returnable  premiums, 
would  it  not  ? — I  sliould  make  it  on  the  same  pre- 
mium as  it  is  now. 

814.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the 
Post  Office  tables ;  have  you  compared  them  widi 
the  tables  of  other  societies  ? — I  nave. 

815.  What  do  jrou  think  of  them?— I  think 
them  extremely  fair. 

816.  Do  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  high  to 
bear,  as  it  were,  this  extra  strain  upon  them? — 
Certainly. 

817.  You  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  margin 
sufficient? — My  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  good 
margin  to  bear  this  strain  of  extra  interest. 

818.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
present  minimum  and  maximum  of  insurance 
which  is  allowed  to  the  Post  Office,  which  mini- 
mum is  20  /. ;  do  you  think  that  is  too  much,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  lower? — My  opinion  is  that 
you  ought  to  go  as  low  as  5i. 

819.  Or  even  lower^  if  jjractically  you  could  do 
it  ? — Not  lower,  because  it  would  be  too  expen- 
sive ;  with  the  cost  of  machinery  of  making  out 
the  policies,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  it 
would  not  be  worth  while. 

820.  If  a  plan  could  be  hit  upon  to  dimini^ 
the  expenditure,  by  working  it  through  the 
savings  bank,  in  principle  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection ;  you  simply  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 

expense. 
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Chairman — continued, 
expense^  as  I  understand  ? — Simply  as  a  practical 
matter  of  expense. 

821.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  100/. 
maximum  ? — That  is  rather  a  delicate  question. 

822.  If  you  would  rather  not  answer  as  to  that, 
I  will  not  ask  you  about  it?— I  should  be  hapny 
to  give  you  my  opinion  ;  it  would  clash  with  the 
insurance  offices,  supposing  you  gave  an  unlimited 
amount. 

823.  Supi)osing  we  stopped  at  the  limit  of  the 
friendly  societies,  and  allowed  a  policy  up  to 
200/.  and  no  more,  that  is,  if  we  made  the  maxi- 
mum 200/.  instead  of  100/.,  as  it  is  now,  what 
would  you  say  ? — Considering  the  average  amount 
of  each  policy*  in  the  usual  insurance  societies  is 
between  450/.  and  550/.,  I  think  that  that 
margin  of  200  /.  is  reasonable. 

824.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  whicli  you 
can  favour  the  Committee  witb  regard  to  insisting 
on  medical  certificates  for  insurances  for  small 
amounts? — I  have  read  the  Post  Office  rules  with 
regard  to  insurance  certificates ;  I  do  not  think  I 
can  make  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  that 
matter ;  I  think  they  are  fair. 

825.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  ?— I 
merely  suggest  that  when  depositors  insure  their 
lives,  that  the  amount  of  premium  should  be 
transferred  to  the  **  debit"  of  their  deposit  ac- 
count; that  would  save  enormous  expense  in 
collection.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  cost 
of  collection  in  small  insurances  is  very  large;  it 
amounts  to  something  like  9  5.  in  the  pound,  and 
the  expense  of  that  9  jf.  will  be  obviated  by  this 
scheme,  by  merely  transferring  a  certain  sum 
weekly  or  monthly  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ac- 
count, by  the  Post  Office  officials ;  it  would  save 
all  the  trouble  and  cost  of  collection.  My  object 
in  making  this  suggestion  was  to  prevent  poor 
people  from  being,  as  I  may  say,  **  fleeced "  of 
nearly  half  the  money  they  wish  to  save. 

826.  In  fact,  out  of  every  1/.  that  they  pay  in 
in  insurance,  9  s,  goes  towards  expenses  ? — Be- 
tween 8  s.  and  9  s,  goes  towards  expenses. 

Mr.  Sclater- Booth. 

827.  Do  you  consider  that  the  question  of  de- 
ferred annuities  is  still  more  important  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  generally  than  the  question 
of  insuring  life?— I  think  the  question  of  insurance 
of  lives  is  of  more  importance  than  deferred  an- 
nuities. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

828.  Why?— Because  a  deferred  annuity  is  for 
the  benefit  of  yourself,  but  the  insurance  of  lives 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  generation. 

829.  That  is  a  moral  consideration,  but  I  am 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  good 
of  existing  people.  A  deferred  annuity  prevents 
a  person  becoming  a  pauper  during  his  own  life, 
and  becoming  a  charge  on  the  rates  ;  but  an  in- 
surance does  not?— But  if  that  person  died  before 
he  received  that  deferred  annuity,  his  wife  and 
family  would  be  left  penniless. 

830. 1  cannot  see  that  the  insurance  is  of  more 
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importance  than  the  annuity.  You  might  say 
that  they  were  equally  important,  but  I  cannot 
see  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  ? — 
^  My  opinion  is,  that  the  insurance,  both  morally 
speaking,  and  as  a  subject  of  political  economy,  is 
much  more  important  than  a  deferred  annuity. 

Mr.  John  Hollond. 

831.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  with  re- 
ference to  the  deferred  annuity;  I  suppose,  from 
what  you  say,  you  have  not  any  special  proposal 
to  bring  before  us  on  that  point? — I  would  merely 
suggest  that  the  rates  oi  deferred  annuities  on 
the  returnable  scale  should  be  modified.  I  think 
they  are  rather  too  high.  I  think  that  they  could 
easily  be  reduced  10  per  cent, 

832.  How  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion ;  do 
vou  compare  them  with  other  tables  that  are 
known? — I  have  compared  them  with  other  tables, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  the  returns 
with  me. 

833.  Are  you  aware  of  the  valuation  that  has 
been  made  of  the  deferred  annuities,  and  which 
the  Committee  had  before  them  when  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson  was  examined  ? — No. 

834.  That  shows  that  there  is  a  loss  on  that 
fund ;  a  loss  which  is  insignificant,  but  still  there 
is  a  loss.  I  will  read  you  his  evidence  upon  that 
point.  The  Chairman  says,  at  Question  505, 
*^  I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  it  '* 
(referring  to  figures).  Then  Sir  Rivers  Wilson 
says,  "  you  will  understand  that  the  fund  is 
treated  as  a  single  fund ;  but  I  will  give  you  the 
figures  separately  on  the  side  of  the  liabilities. 
Mr.  Finlaison,  who  is  theactuary  of  the  National 
Debt  office,  and  iipon  whose  valuation  we  make 
the  return  to  the  Treasury^  states  that  the  lia- 
bilities on  account  of  deferred  annuities  for  the 
five  years  are  96,000  /. ;  the  assets  on  account  of 
the  deferred  annuities  fund  being  93,485  /.,  show- 
ing apparently  some  small  loss  upon  that  fund." 
You  were  not  aware  of  that 't — No,  I  was  not 

835.  Do  you  think  that  would  modify  your 
opinion  ? — Upon  such  high  authority  I  think  it 
would. 

83G.  But  still  your  opinion  was  formed  on  a 
certain  comparison,  was  it? — My  opinion  was 
formed  on  a  certain  comparison  with  other  tables. 
Your  tables  on  the  returnable  scale  being 
higher. 

Chairman. 
837.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  the  ac- 
tuary  of  the   English  and   Scottish   Law  Life 
Society ;  therefore  yours  woiild  be,  as  it  were, 
a  professional  opinion  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Brand. 

839.  You  were  the  actuary  of  the  office,  do 
you  say  ? — I  was  Assistant  Actuary ;  and  1  have 
also  been  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Ac- 
tuaries at  the  time  that  Institute  was  established. 
I  was  elected  about  30  years  ago. 

839.  Have  you  passed  the  various  examina- 
tions which  are  necessary  ? — No,  I  was  elected 
an  Official  Associate. 
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Mr.  Brand. 
Mr.  DufF. 
Mr.  Fawcett- 
Mr.  Goschen. 


Mr.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  John  HoUond. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Right  Hon.  HENRY  FAWCETT,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Joseph  Cardin,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman, 

840.  At  the  request  of  several  Members  of  the 
Committee  I  believe  you  have  prepared  various 
tables  to  show  the  manner  in  which  business  can 
be  done,  and  the  rates  at  which  it  can  be  done; 
will  you  put  those  tables  in  ? — Yes.  (  The  same 
were  handed  in*) 

841.  A  question  was  asked  you  last  time  yon 
were  examined  with  regard  to  insurance  at 
special  rates;  you  then  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  were  certain  lives  which  were  sup- 

S)sed  to  involve  special  risk,  and  which  the  Post 
ffice  did  not  assure  at  all  I  believe  you  have 
ascertained  from  subsequent  inquiry  that  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  furnish  special 
rates  for  certain  lives,  but  that  we  have  never 
had  any  insurances  at  the  Post  Office  ^vith  regard 
to  those  special  lives;  is  that  so? — With  very 
few  exceptions. 

842.  You  can  mention  to  the  Committee  the 
class  of  lives  for  which  special  rates  are  charged, 
can  you  not  ? — ^Yes ;  take  the  case  of  miners.  The 
special  premium  charged  would  be  2  /.  1 7  5.  4  rf. 
for  100  /. 

843.  At  30  years  of  age?— At  30  years  of 
age. 

844.  Against  21.  6s.  7  d.  for  an  ordinary  life? 
—Yes. 

845.  So  that  the  special  risk  in  that  case  is 
covered  by  an  extra  payment  of  about  10*.?— 
Yes. 

846.  And  you  can  put  in  the  special  rates 
charged  for  other  employments,  can  you  not? — 
Yes. 

847.  Perhaps  you  will  mention  them  to  the 
Committee  ? — Publicans  and  butchers  are  charged 
at  the  same  rate  as  miners.  Mariners,  including 
fishermen,  are  charged  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 
Fishermen  would  be  charged  ordinary  rates, 
unless  employed  upon  a  dangerous  coast,  in 
which  case  the  rate  charged  would  be  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  risk.     (  Table  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Duf. 

848.  How  do  you  define  a  dangerous  coast ; 
does  it  include  any  particular  part  of  the 
country? — I  believe  the  Nortli  of  Scotland  is 
considered  a  dangerous  coast. 

849.  Are  those  who  are  employed  on  a  dan- 
gerous coast  excluded  altogether,  or  are  they 
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charged  a  special  rate? — I  believe  there  have 
been  no  applications  at  all  to  the  Post  Office  from 
fishermen  in  dangerous  places.  I  should  explain 
that  in  all  cases  of  mariners  or  fishermen  the 
applications  would  be  referred  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  who  would  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
fix  the  rates  accordingly.  We  are  not  supplied 
with  any  rates  by  the  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners for  fishermen. 

Chairman. 

850.  Then  does  the  same  observation  apply 
to  soldiers? — In  the  case  of  soldiers  it  would  be 
the  same.  On  home  service  they  are  charged 
the  ordinary  rates,  and  if  they  go  on  active 
service  they  arc  charged  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  service.  If  they  are  at  unhealthy  stations 
they  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  3  /.  3  5.  at  30  years 
of  age  for  100/. 

Mr.  Duff. 

851.  Have  you  any  rates  for  men-of-war's- 
men? — We  have  no  special  rates  for  them. 

852.  Are  they  charged  the  same  as  soldiers? 
— I  take  it  that  they  would  be  charged  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  sailors,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  6er\dce  they  engaged  upon.  If 
they  were  engaged  upon  our  own  coasting  service 
they  would  be  charged  the  ordinary  rates. 

Chairman. 

853.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  dispensing 
with  medical  certificates  in  certain  cases,  I 
believe  you  have  happened  to  discover  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  (j-ladstone's,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

854.  It  is  very  short,  and  perhaps  you  will 
read  it  to  the  Committee  ? — This  is  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Government 
Annuities  Bill,  7th  March  1864:— "What  I 
venture  to  say,  and  say  boldly  is  this:  That 
although  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  life  in 
the  higher  classes  of  the  community  is  a  matter 
of  great  subtlety  and  difficulty,  requiring  first  of 
all  the  application  of  the  highest  medical  skill, 
and  afterwards  a  jealous  scrutiny  besides,  yet  the 
value  of  life  in  the  case  of  a  labouring  man  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  simple  calculation.  You 
have  to  know  three  thmgs  each  of  them  easily 
ascertainable.     The  first  is  his  age,  a  matter  of 

fact. 
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fact,  and  beyond  opinion;  the  second  is  his  employ- 
ment, also  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  opinion ; 
and  the  third,  is  he  a  sober  man,  not  a  drunkard  ? 
These  I  repeat  are  the  only  three  things  to  be 
ascertained  with  regard  to  a  labouring  man.  Of 
course  I  do  not  say  that  in  every  individual  case 
you  will  know  the  value  of  the  life,  but  that  you 
will  generally  know  it  quite  accurately  enough 
to  work  your  tables.  Some  time  ago  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  point  vnth  an 
eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession  in 
London,  himself  the  consulting  medical  officer 
of  two  assurance  offices.  I  asked  him  whether 
that  was  the  case.  He  said  it  was,  and  he  used 
these  words:  *  In  the  case  of  industrial  assurances 
we  scarcely  look  at  our  medical  papers,'  thus 
distinctly  affirming  the  proposition  that  in  regard 
to  the  labouring  classes  the  employment  and  the 
general  character  as  palpably  known  to  all  the 
world,  are  in  the  long  run  a  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory test  of  the  value  of  the  lives." 

855.  I  believe  you  have  been  present  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  evidence  that  has  been  given, 
and  consideriui^  it  in  conjunction  with  various 
persons  connected  with  the  Post  Office,  and  also 
of  reconsidering  the  evidence  that  you  formerly 
gave.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
Committee  if  you  would  now  read  a  written 
paper  that  has  been  prepared,  and  which  em- 
bodies your  views,  as  well  as  my  own,  as  to  the 
scheme  which,  as  at  present  advised,  the  Post 
Office  would  like  to  see  carried  out.  Of  course 
we  may  change  our  opinions  from  subsequent 
evidence,  if  any  is  given,  but  perhaps  you  will 
read  the  paper,  so  that  the  Committee  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  Post  Office  at 
the  present  time  upon  the  whole  subject? — ^^  The 
present  minimum  amount  of  20  /.  for  which  a  life 
policy  can  be  issued  is  far  too  high,  and  a  mini- 
mum limit  could  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with  altogether.  A  much  smaller  sum  than  20  /. 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  working 
people,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
provision  which  would  defray  the  funeral  expenses 
m  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family ; 
also  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  and  to  purchase  decent 
mourning.  The  maximum  amount  of  a  life  policy 
should  be  increased  from  100  /.  to  200  /.  By  the 
plan  which  is  now  proposed  of  connecting  the 
insurance  business  with  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  all  those  who  insure  with  the  Post  Office 
would  become  savings  bank  depositors^  and  if 
the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  insured 
were  kept  at  its  present  limit  of  100  /.,  a  depo- 
sitor who  had  150  /.  or  200  /.  in.  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  and  wished  to  devote  the  interest 
to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance,  would  be  unable 
to  do  so,  because  the  amount  which  the  interest 
on  that  sum  would  insure  would  exceed  100  /., 
and  this  would,  it  is  felt,  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
hardship.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  that 
by  existing  Acts  friendly  societies  are  allowed  to 
issue  policies  for  amounts  up  to  200/.  And  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies,  which 
reported  in  1874,  recommended  that  the  Post 
Office  should  be  allowed  to  issue  policies  for  as 
large  an  amount  as  friendly  societies.  An  excep- 
tion in  regard  to  the  maximum  limit  should 
perhaps^  however,  be  m^tde  in  the  case  of  children 
0.67, 
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from 5  to  16  yearsof  age,  the  maximum  beingfixed, 
say  at  10  /.  for  children,  between  those  ages.  The 
medical  examination  could,  perhaps,  be  safely  sub- 
stituted by  a  period  of  probation  in  cases  of  insur- 
ance for  sums  not  exceeding  25  /.,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  It  is  understood  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  period  ordinary  lives  and  selected  lives 
fall  into  the  same  category.  The  exact  limit  of 
the  period  which  would  protect  the  department 
from  undue  risk,  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  an  actuary  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Debt  Office.  The  working  classes  object  to 
undergo  a  medical  examination.  The  expense 
and  the  formality  of  obtaining  a  medical  certifi- 
cate in  the  case  of  insurants  for  small  amounts 
cause  very  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  small 
policies  being  eflected.  The  minimum  age  of 
16  years  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  five  years, 
because  it  is  understood  there  is  no  special  risk 
attaching  to  the  mortality  of  children  from  that 
age  which  could  not  be  provided  for  in  tables  of 
rates,  and  because  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  are  now  required  to  attend  board  or  other 
schools  from  the  age  of  five  years.  The  super- 
vision thus  maintained  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  protective  influence  over  them. 
The  necessity  for  making  a  provision  to  meet 
expenses  attendant  upon  a  fatal  illness  is  as 
great  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  under  16 
years  as  of  those  who  have  attained  that  age. 
The  maximum  limit  of  age  might  advantageously 
be  extended  from  60  to  ^5  years  of  age.  The 
formalities  requiring  to  be  gone  through,  over 
and  above  the  medical  examination,  are  need- 
lessly minute  and  troublesome,  and  therefore 
might  be  reduced  without  disadvantage.  The 
clerical  work  connected  with  the  issue  of  a  life 
policy  of  small  amount  might  be  transferred  from 
the  public  to  the  postmaster ;  a  signature  to  a 
declaration  at  the  foot  of  the  proposal  form  being 
all  the  writing  required  from  a  candidate  for 
insurance.  The  usual  queries  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  persons  desiring  to  insure  their  lives 
are  of  questionable  utility.  The  answers  are 
naturally  given  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
poser. The  questions  to  be  answered  by  *the 
postmasters  could  be  framed  so  as  to  elicit  all 
necessary  particulars.  It  is  a  question  for  con- 
sideration whether  the  principle  of  participation 
in  the  profits  of  the  life  insurance  business  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Post  Office,  this  class  of  busi- 
ness being  very  popular.  The  present  minimum 
limit  of  4  /.  for  an  annuity  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  present  maximum  limit  of  50/.  might 
with  advantage  be  raised  to  200  /.  With  regard 
to  deferred  annuities  of  small  amounts,  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  substitute  the 
more  popular  term  of  *  Old  age  pay.'  The  pre- 
sent mode  of  collecting  the  premiums  both  in 
respect  of  life  insurance  and  annuities  should  be 
superseded  bv  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  account,  from  which  account  the 
premiums  could  be  transferred  under  the  single 
authority  to  be  given  by  the  insurant  or  annuitant 
for  that  purpose.  The  number  of  offices  at  which 
life  assurance  aiM  annuity  business  could  be  trans- 
acted, would  be  at  once  increased  threefold,  and 
the  insurants  and  annuitants  could  deposit  money 
at  their  convenience  at  any  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  to  meet  premiums  falling  due,  instead  of 
H  3  being 
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being  compelled  as  at  present  to  attend  at  a  par- 
ticular office  on  fixed  dates,  to  pay  in  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  or  they  might  by  an  oraer  once  giren, 
devote  the  interest  on  their  deposits  or  invest- 
ments in  Government  stock  to  like  purposes. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  conducting  assurance 
and  annuity  business  through  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  would  not  only  materially  di- 
minish the  expense  of  each  transaction,  but  would, 
it  is  thought,  by  the  simplicitv  of  the  method, 
render  this  particular  class  of  business  far  more 
attractive  to  the  public  generally;  instead  of  their 
being  obliged,  as  they  now  are,  to  go  to  a  par- 
ticular post  office  to  make  each  weekly  or 
monthly  payment,  an  order  once  given  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  savings  bank  deposit,  either  to 
pay  the  premium  on  a  policy  of  assurance,  or  for 
the  payment  of  an  annuity,  would  work  automati- 
cal!}', and  would  impose  no  further  trouble  on 
the  person  giving  the  order.  New  life  assurance 
or  annuity  or  old  age  pay  tables  would  have  to 
be  prepared,  of  which  two  might  perhaps  use- 
fully show  the  amount  which  a  single  payment  of 
1  /.  would  at  any  age  procure,  and  the  amount  of 
premium  necessary  to  procure  the  sum  of  1  /. 
'  As  regards  life  insurance,  tables  would  be  required 
to  meet  cases  where  it  might  be  wished  to  pay  a 
fixed  number  of  premiums,  or  to  cease  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  at  a  given  age.  In  the  event 
of  its  being  decided  to  a^opt  the  principle  of  par- 
ticipation in  profits,  an  additional  money  column 
would  give  the  necessary  information.  If  the 
proposals  here  contemplated  were  carried  out,  it 
would  appear-  that  the  existing  Post  Office  and 
Annuity  Acts  might  be  repeded,  and  in  their 
place  a  simple  provision  could  be  enacted,  stating 
that  annuities  authorised  to  be  granted  under  the 
said  Acts  may  be  granted  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  200  /.  to  one  person,  and  that  contracts 
for  payment  on  death  of  any  one  person  may  be 
granted  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  200/.  ; 
and  with  regard*  to  the  limits  of  age  for  life 
assurance,  a  clause  could  be  introduced  fixing 
the  minimum  limit  at  five  years,  and  the  maxi- 
mum limit  at  65  years ;  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments it  is  thought  could  be  effected  by  regula- 
tions approved  of  by  the  Treasury ;  thus  the 
minimum  amount  which  it  would  be  practicable 
to  assure,  or  the  minimum  limit  of  an  annuity  or 
old  age  pay,  could  be  carried  as  low  as  the  cost 
of  a  transaction  would  justify.  The  importance 
of  keeping  post  offices  open  for  the  transaction 
of  savings  bank,  money  order,  and  assurance  and 
annuity  Dusiness  to  as  late  an  hour  as  possible  in 
order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  working 
classes,  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  hours  will  be  extended  as  far  as  may  be  found 
practicable." 

856.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  will  put  in 
a  written  statement  (which  is  somewhat  techni- 
cal), to  show  the  Committee  the  exact  way  in 
which  the  transaction  is  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  will  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  will  hand  that  in. 

Mr.  Goschen.    • 

857.  Do  J  understand  you  to  propose  there  are 
to  be  annuities  of  200  /.  a  year? — Yes,  that  is  the 
proposition. 

858.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  sum;  does  it  not 


Mr.  Goschen — continued. 

represent  a  point  beyond  which  no  one  belonging, 
or  approaching,  to  the  industrial  class  would  he 
able  to  insure?— It  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  would  go,  or  the  particular  class 
of  people  who  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

859.  Do  you  think  there  is  anyone  belonging 
to  the  industrial  class  who  at  this  moment  is  in 
receipt  of  an  annuity  of  200/.  a  year  from  savings? 
— 1  do  not  know  that  there  is.  It  would  not  ne- 
cessarily be  restricted  to  the  industrial  classes. 

860.  Then  what  class  are  you  aiming  to  secure 
by  this  very  large  increase  ? — No  particular  class, 
but  any  persons  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  an- 
nuities. The  National  Debt  Office  issues  annui- 
ties without  any  limit,  I  believe. 


Ch 


airman. 


861.  Under  the  present  plan,  taking  the  limits 
which  are  allowed  by  the  existing  Post  Office 
Act,  it  is  possible  at  the  present  time  for  a  man 
to  have  200  /.  in  the  savings  bank,  and  300  /.  in- 
vested in  Consols,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

862.  If  he  liked  to  devote  the  interest  on  those 
sums  to  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  and 
then  use  the  capital  at  60  years  of  a^e  to  pur- 
chase an  immediate  annuity,  he  would  he  able  to 
get  an  annuity  of  quite  200/.  a  year,  or  more, 
would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

863.  It  would,  in  fact,  only  represent  an  annuity 
of  200  /.  a  vear,  which  could,  as  it  were,  be  pur- 
chased by  the  interest  on  the  amounts  now  allowed 
to  be  invested  in  the  savings  bank? — Yes,  that 


IS  so. 


Mr.  Brand. 


864.  The  annuity  business  is  not  a  business 
undertaken  at  the  present  time  by  other  associa- 
tions to  any  large  extent,  is  it  ? — I  believe  not ; 
I  believe  the  annuity  business  transacted  by  pri- 
vate associations  is  very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  JDuff. 

865.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  children 
should  be  allowed  to  insure  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  16  for  10 i? — For  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 10  /. 

866.  Beginning  at  five  years  of  age,  you  think? 
— Yes. 

867.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  involve 
any  great  risk,  do  you  ? — We  propose  it  for  the 
reason  stated,  that  those  children  are  obliged  to 
attend  Board  or  other  Schools,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  given  to  them 
thereby. 

Mr.  John  Hoilond. 

868.  You  spoke  of  raising  the  limit  of  the  age 
to  65 ;  does  that  mean  that  the  **  old  age  pay  " 
should  commence  at  65  ? — No,  that  was  for  insu- 
rance only. 

869.  You  have  left  the  question  of  medical 
certificate  rather  undetermined,  I  think ;  you  pro- 
pose to  abolish  it  under  25  /.,  and  to  exact  other 
guarantees,  but  you  do  not  say  at  all  precisely 
what  those  guarantees  are,  I  think? — It  would  be 
by  the  questions  which  would  be  put  by  a  post- 
master to  the  insurant  at  the  time  of  effecting  the 
insurance. 

870.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  vary  in  each 
individual  case  ? — No,  I  take  it  that  one  set  of 
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Mr.  John  ^o/fowrf— continued. 

questions  would  be  framed  which  would  apply 
generally,  and  which  would  be  thought  sufficient. 

871.  You  have  some  proposal,  have  you  not, 
for  deferring  the  benefit  for  a  certain  limited 
time  ? — The  words  I  used  are  these :  "  The  exact 
limit  of  the  period  which  would  protect  the  de- 
partment from  undue  risk  would  have  to  be 
determined  hy  an  actuary  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Debt  Office." 

872.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  not  deter- 
mined that  yourself? — No. 

873.  You  do  not  come  before  us  with  any 
scheme  prepared  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned  ? 
— No  definite  scheme  as  regards  the  exact 
period.     It  is  a  National  Debt  Office  question. 

Mr.  Har court, 

874.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  the 
Post  Office  authorities  were  desirous  of  extend- 
ing the  hours  in  the  country  districts  during 
which  these  offices  may  be  open  ;  I  would  ask 
vou  if  you  see  any  reasonable  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  do  it  ? — Every  office  must  be  con- 
sidered according  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  locality. 

.  875.  But  there  is  one  general  fixed  rule  at 
present    upon  which  the  Post  Office  acts,  and 


Mr.  -Hiarcowr^— continued. 

unless  that  rule  were  relaxed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  suggestion? — That 
question  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
department. 

876.  But  without  some  relaxation,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  experiment  ?  —  It 
would  be  impossible. 

Chairman. 

877.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  lives  that  in- 
volve special  risk,  there  is  a  little  confusion; 
some  Members  of  the  Committee  understood  you 
to  say  that  fishermen  who  were  employed  not  on 
dangerous  coasts  were  insured  at  the  ordinary 
rates,  and  fishermen  who  were  employed  on 
dangerous  coasts  were  charged  a  special  rate  ? — 
Yes. 

878.  ^ 
you  said  they  were  not  insured  at  all? — I  said 
that  there  had  been  no  applications  for  such  in- 
surances; they  would  be  charged  at  a  special  rate. 

879.  If  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  special 
rate,  they  would  be  accepted  ? — 1  es. 

Mr.  Duff, 

880.  No  class  is  excluded  altogether  ?— No 
class  is  excluded  altogether. 


But  one  honourable  Member  thought  that 
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Tuesday,  2\st  March  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Fawcett. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Mitchell-Henry. 


Mr.  John  HoUond. 
Sir  John  Kennawaj. 
Lord  Lyminscton. 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


Right  Hon.  HENRY  FAWCETT,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  William  L.  Blackley,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

88  L  You  wish,  do  you  not,  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  advantages  which  you  think  would 
result  with  regard  to  the  insurance  and  annuity 
business  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  use  of  a  special 
stamp  ? — Yes. 

882.  Will  you  kindly  describe  them?— My 
idea  would  be  this:  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  a  very  large  business  indeed,  done  by  what 
are  called  Burial  Societies,  who  insure  a  small 
life  policy,  averaging  about  8  /.  to  the  number,  as 
I '  understand  now,  in  one  single  society,  of 
4,000,000  policies.  They  insure  them  by  weekly 
payments,  which  are  collected  by  collectors 
from  week  to  week,  in  sums  ranging  from  a  penny 
a  week  upwards.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  spend  a  vast  deal  of  money  in  the 
expense  of  collecting  those  weekly  payments. 

883.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
any  report  of  this  Committee,  but  you  are  aware, 
perhap?,  that  proposals  have  been  laid  before  us, 
to  enable  us  to  collect  small  premiums  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  ? — No,*  I  have  not 
yet  seen  that. 

884.  It  would  enable  us  to  collect  the  pre- 
miums both  for  policies  of  life  insurance  and  for 
annuities  under  the  form  of  postage  stamps ;  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  the  Committee 
whether  you  think  that  any  advantage  would 
result  from  the  employment  of  a  special  stamp 
instead  of  a  postage  stamp ;  because  under  the 

5 Ian  which  is  now  proposed,  there  would  be  no 
ifficulty  whatever  m  collecting  the  premiums  in 
the  form  of  stamps  ? — At  the  present  time.,  this 
insurance  which  is  effected  with  other  societies  is 
done,  not  bv  leaving  people  to  come  to  the 
office  and  make  insurance,  but  by  going  to  their 
houses  and  pressing  them  to  insure. 

885.  That  raises  another  question  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  personal  collection;  but 
what  I  want  particularly  to  direct  your  attention 
to,  is  with  regard  to  the  advantages,  if  any, 
which  you  think  would  result  from  the  use  of  a 
special  stamp  instead  of  an  ordinary  postage 
stamp? — I  think  that  the  advantage  would  fie 
in  inducing  a  great  number  of  poor  people  to 
insure  with  the  Post  Office,  who  otherwise  would 
insure  with  other  societies. 

886.  Why  should  a  person  for  instance,  who 


Chairman — continued. 

could  'pay  3  d.  a  week  to  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  consider  it  more  desirable  for  him  to  pay 
it  in  the  form  of  a  special  insurance  stamp  of  3  d* 
than  in  the  form  of  three  penny  postage  stamps, 
which  he  may  get  from  any  village  shop  ?— 
Because  the  insurance  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
for  himself/ 

887.  Will  you  excuse  my  saying  that  I  think 
you  scarcely  understand  my  point;  I  am  con- 
sidering now  the  Post  Office  insurance,  by  means 
of  special  stamps  or  postage  stamps ;  my  proposal 
is,  that  they  should  insure  by  postage  stamps ;  it 
would  not  be  cheaper,  would  it,  to  insure,  by  the 
party  paying  a  threepenny  special  stamp  than  it 
would  be  to  insure  by  buying  three  penny  stamps 
from  the  Post  Office  ? — It  would  not  be  cheaper, 
but  a  great  many  more  people  would  insure. 

888.  Why  should  that  be  so? — Because  the 
having  a  special  Post  Office  insurance  stamp 
would  enable  the  Post  Office  functionaries  to 
push  the  sale  of  those  stamps  without  any  cost 
or  trouble,  and  to  bring  it  to  every  one's  door, 
instead  of  the  man  going  to  the  office  or  a  shop 
to  buy  it. 

889.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  employ 
letter  carriers  ana  others  as  agents,  if  they  were 
paid  by  a  commission  on  the  business  done,  why 
should  it  be  more  advantageous  to  them,  for  in- 
stance, to  «ell  special  stamps  than  it  would  be  to 
sell  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of  insm-ance  ? 
— The  answer  is  this :  At  the  present  time  a 
letter  carrier  is  required  to  carry  postage  stamps 
and  to  sell  them  in  exchange  for  pence ;  and  he  re* 
ceives,  say  on  a  pound's  worth  of  postage  stamps, 
the  commission ;  I  am  not  sure,  whether  it  is 
1^  rf.  or  2  rf. ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  postage  stamp, 
the  letter  carrier  would  have  no  interest  beyond 
what  he  has  in  selling  stamps  now  ;  but  if  it  were 
thought  necessary  to  push  those  savings  in- 
surance stamps,  he  might  be  allowed  even  as 
much  as  I  x.  discount  in  the  £.,  on  what  he 
sold;  and  that  would  make  it  a  very  strong 
object  for  him  to  recommend  the  purchase  of 
those  stamps. 

890.  But  supposing  it  were  decided  to  allow 
the  letter  carrier  a  commission  on  the  insurance 
and  annuity  business  which  he  did,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  would  there,   in  ascertaining 
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Chairman — continued. 

what  amount  of  business  he  did,  and  the  point 
which  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  what  advantage 
would  there  be,  supposing  you  allowed  hun  1  s. 
in  the  1  /.  as  commission  on  his  selling  special 
stamps  instead  of  postage  stamps,  provided,  as 
you  say,  he  should  receive  a  commission  ? — It  is 
not  that  I  want  to  benefit  the  letter  carrier,  but 
I  want  to  benefit  the  people ;  the  people  would 
then,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  Post  Office, 
which  may  be  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  them, 
have  the  letter  carrier,  who  passes  their  homed 
every  day,  bound  to  have  the  stamps  about  liim, 
and  he  could  push  the  sale  of  tnem,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  would  effect  a  great  many 
more  insurances. 

891.  All  that  seems  to  me  to  bear  upon  the 
question  of  allowing  letter  carriers  to  do  the  busi- 
ness, but  not  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
business  is  to  be  done  by  special  stamps,  or  by 
postage  stamps  ? — The  answer  to  that  is  simple ; 
that  1  believe  there  would  be  20  times  the 
amount  of  business  done. 

Mr.  Sclater^Booth. 

892.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  was,  that 
the  Post  Office  can  affi^rd  to  give  a  larger  propor- 
tionate commission  on  the  sale  of  insurance 
stamps,  than  it  could  on  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps,  and  that  by  giving  the  letter  earners  the 
insurance  stamps  to  sell,  a  self-acting  and  self- 
adjusting  system  of  account  would  be  instituted, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  inducement  to  the  officer 
to  sell  as  many  as  he  could  ? — Exactly  so ;  at  the 

5>resent  time  he  can  only  sell  what  he  is  asked  for 
or  letters ;  of  course,  he  might  sell  more  if  he 
were  asked  for  a  penny  stamp  for  insurance ;  but 
in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
solicit  purchasers.  I  may  mention,  that  in  New 
Zealand,  it  is  done  by  that  means. 

893.  Whereas  if  the  insurance  is  to  go  on  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  postage  stamps,  you  must 

'  provide  for  the  commission  of  the  letter  carriers* 
in  some  other  way  ? — Exactly  so ;  instead  of 
making  the  insurers  pay  whatever  the  ascer- 
tained cost  of  selling  the  stamps  might  be. 

Chairman. 

894.  If  you  could  hit  upon  some  plan,  which 
I  think  would  not  be  at  all  difficult,  of  ascertain- 
ing what  amount  of  business  was  done  by  the 
collecting  forms,  you  could  have  no  advantage 
in  using  the  special  stamp  as  distinguished  from 
the  postage  stamp,  and  your  advocacy  of  it  is  on 
the  ground,  that  you  think  that  the  use  of  a 
special  stamp  would  enable  the  letter  carrier 
more  easily  to  receive  a  commission,  and  there- 
fore be  more  interested  in  the  insurance  business  ? 
— It  is  not  only  that ;  what  I  mean  is  this :  that 
if  you  leave  the  insurances  to  be  effected  at  will 
by  the  people  in  the  Post  Office,  they  will  not  go 
to  the  Post  Office  ;  but  if  you  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  insurance  comes  to  their  door  day 
by  day,  they  will  effect  an  insurance ;  because 
we  find  that  at  the  present  time,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  provide  a  low  enough  rate, 
the  Post  Office,  practically,  is  an  utter  failure  as 
regards  industrial  insurance,  whereas  a  society 
that  only  gives  people  5/.  benefit,  where  the 
Post  Office  could  give  7  /.  \0s.  benefit,  succeeds 
exceedingly  well.    But  it  succeeds  entirely  from 
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Chairman — continued . 

this  fact,  that  the  agents  go  to  the  very  door  of  the 
people,  and  are  persistently  calling  upon  people 
every  week  of  their  lives  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
without  the  necessity  of  their  continual  walking 
every  week  to  pay  their  insurance,  and  it  might 
be  the  interest  of  those  collectors,  if  they  were 
letter  carriers,  to  induce  people  to  buy  stamps> 
and  to  induce  people  to  make  insurances,  and 
moreover  to  keep  those  insurances  up. 

895.  The  ^eat  value  which  you  attach  to  the 
use  of  a  special  stamp  is  that  it  would  enable  the 
Post  Office  easih  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
personal  collection  ? — Precisely  so ;  that  is  one 
reason ;  but  another  and  a  very  important  reason 
is,  that  by  having  a  special  insurance  stamp,  a 
m*eat  deal  of  the  theft  of  stamps  would  be  saved. 
There  is  a  sreat  deal  of  dishonesty  with  regard 
to  that  at  the  present  time. 

896.  That  is  often  stated ;  but  are  you  aware 
that  we  have  received  over  24,000,000  stamps  in 
the  form  of  savings  bank  deposits  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  we  are  receiving  them  at  an 
increasing  rate  now,  and  that  more  than  500,000 
new  accounts  have  been  oi>ened  by  means  of 
these  stamp  forms,  and  yet  there  has  not  been 
one  single  complaint  of  theft  ;  and  that  in  very 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  stamps  are  marked, 
if  the  stamps  were  stolen,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  it  would  be  likely  to  be  detected ;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  those  24,000,000  stamps,  although 
every  one  of  them  had  been  carefully  examined, 
there  has  never  been  found  a  marked  stamp, 
but  in  one  instance,  put  on  any  one  of  the  forms? 
— I  think  there  is  a  very  reasonable  answer  to 
that.  In  the  first  place  no  one  would  put  a 
marked  stamp  on  at  all,  and  theref(»re  it  would 
not  be  detected. 

897.  But  you  can  mark  stamps  so  very  easily 
that  a  person  who  passes  one  of  them,  although 
it  might  be  detected  when  the  mark  was  pointed 
out,  would  be  quite  unconscious  that  this 
stamp  was  marked  ? — There  is  another  reason 
why  there  are  no  complaints  made  to  the  Post 
Office,  that  persons,  when  somethi^  is  stolen 
from  them,  do  not  go  to  the  Post  Office  to  conv- 
plain  of  it,  they  go  to  the  police  court  to  complain* 
The  system  of  penny  savings'  stamps  is  most 
admirable,  but  there  are  temptations  to  steal 
pennies,  and  it  is  impossible  for  people  to  follow 
them  and  trace  out  where  those  pennies  go; 
whereas  if  there  was  an  insurance  stamp,  which 
would  not  be  interchangeable,  given  you,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  protection.  Besides  that, 
a  person  might  write  his  name  across  the  in- 
surance stamp,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  in- 
alienable, and  it  could  only  be  applied  to 
insurance  purposes. 

898.  Then  your  remark  as  to  the  use  of  the 
postage  stamp  would  extend  to  the  use  of  a  spe- 
cial stamp  for  savings-bank  purposes? — I  should 
not  say  necessarily,  as  I  also  advocate  a  savings* 
stamp,  and  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  vahi* 
able,  because  you  see  the  enormous  and  practical 
value  that  it  would  be ;  for  supposing  any  one  of 
us  (and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  to  inculcate  habits 
of  thrift  and  providence)  wished  to  give  a  little 
reward  to  a  boy  or  a  girl,  if  we  can  give  him  a 
saving  stamp  for  1 5.  or  2  5.  6  rf.,  this  saving  stamp 
must  DC  passed  into  the  Post  Office  account,  and 
therefore  he  would  be  less  likely  to  spend  it,  and 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  parent  or  the  rdiatios  who  wanted  tiie  money 
given  to  him,  sometimes  for  drink,  would  not  be 
able  to  take  that  saving  stamp.  But  that  is  a 
different  point  from  the  meurance  stamp.  There 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  in  haying  a 
special  insurance  stamp  of  the  same  values  as  the 
saving  stamp. 

899.  Could  you  kindly  favour  the  Committee 
with  any  other  suggestions  which  you  wish  to 
brinff  under  our  notice  ? — I  think  these  are  the 
chief  points  which  1  wish  to  put  forward,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  insurance  stamp, 

900.  As  I  understand  from  a  remark  which  you 
made  just  mow  incid^^taUy,  you  are  in  favour  tf 
the  present  minimum  limit  oi  insurance  annuities 
being  reduced  ? — Most  certainly. 

901.  Have  you  ever  considered,  if  not,  I  will 
not  press  the  question  at  all,  bat  I  know  you 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sob- 
iect,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  you  whether  you 
have  ever  considered  the  question  of  medical  certi- 
ficates with  regard  to  insurance  for  small  amounts? 
— Yes,  I  have ;  I  think  I  could  say  sotnetluBg 
with  reffard  to  it.  I  should  make  the  medicu 
certificate  an  optional  thing,  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
person  wanted  to  be  insur^  wttkout  a  m^iral 
certificate,  the  insurance  ^lould  cost  him  more. 
There  is  no  question  of  its  being  a  matter  of 
economy  with  regard  to  the  certificate,  beoaiise 
a  person  who  does  not  give  some  security  of  good 
health  ought  to  pay  more,  that  is  one  tiling.  And 
another  thing  is  vtry  important,  that  if  we  had 
advantage  given  to  insurers  who  showed  a  medical 
certificate,  tfte  effect  would  be  to  induce  a  greater 
number  of  poor  people  to  contract  {or  medical 
assistance  by  joining  a  provident  dispensary,  be- 
cause then  they  could  have  their  certificate  for 
nothing  whenever  they  required  it,  which  odier- 
wise  they  would  not  have,  and  therefore  that  m%fat 
be  a  great  advantage.  And  I  tiiink  the  advantage 
might  be  greater  still  in  this  way :  an  insurance 
contracted  for  without  a  medical  certificate  cannot 
possibly  be  an  immediate  insurance,  because  a 
person  in  bad  health  may  desire  to  make  an  in- 
surance immediately  for  payment,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  any  scheme  on  such 
terms;  therefore  there  must  he  a  certain  space 
of  time  allowed  after  the  insurance  is  effected 
before  the  person  is,  so  to  speak,  to  come 
into  the  benefit  of  the  insurance.  If  a  person 
presented  a  medical  certificate,  be  would,  at 
all  events,  be  a  person  of  thrift  who  would  . 
probably,  in  most  cases,  belong  to  a  provident 
dispensary,  and  could  produce  a  certificate 
without  any  expense,  and  therefore  could  im- 
mediately come  into  the  benefit  of  the  insurance, 
whereas  a  person  who  could  not  do  that,  must 
be  kept  waiting  a  certain  length  of  time.  In  the 
Prudential,  for  instance,  if  a  person  insures,  and 
that  person  dies  within  six  months,  the  survivor 
gets  only  a  quarter  of  the  money,  and  if  he  dies 
within  the  year,  I  think  he  gets  only  half  the 
money  and  so  on,  aiid  he  gets  the  whole  after  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced, and  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  Prudential  insures  a  great  many  utterly 
bad  lives,  because  they  do  not  profess  to  investi- 
gate the  lives  with  anything  like  strictness. 

902.  Would  you  make  the  plan  of  optional 
medical  certificates  apply  to  insurances  for  large 


Chairman — continued. 

amounts  or  only  for  very  smdl  amounts  ? — I 
think  for  the  smaller  amounts.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  that  we  want  to  induce  them  to 
^et  a  cheap  and  safe  investment.  I  should  say 
iBSurasces  up  to  10  /.,  that  would  be  sufficient 
I  think. 

903.  Have  you  considered  the  Question  at  all 
of  sick  pay? — Yes,  but  in  a  dirorent  line  al- 
together. 

904.  Have  you  considered  it  as  connected 
with  making  tlie  Post  Office  undertake  sick  pay  ? 
— I  certainly  have  considered  it,  and  I  am  very 
strongly  in  fiivour  of  it,  but  only  under  certain 
conditions,  which  periiaps  I  may  be  aUowed  to 
mention.  The  idea  of  the  Post  Office  under- 
taking sick  pay  I  think  can  only  be  carried  out 
on  condition  that  you  insure  every  one,  and 
that  you  diall  have  some  way  of  superviaing 
their  sickness.  If  you  had  voluntary  sick  pay 
in  the  Post  Office,  yon  would  have  this  great 
difficohy,  that  primps  at  oite  office  you  might 
have  only  one,  two,  or  three  c<Mttribmtors,  and 
you  have  no  way  really  of  finding  out  whether 
those  people  are  sick  or  shamming.  There  would 
be  no  supervision  possible  where  only  a  few 
people  were  concerned.  But  what  I  propose 
would  be  to  make  everybody  iimre  in  that  way, 
so  that  everybody)  more  or  Ims,  would  not  <mly 
be  a  B^egtmrdy  but  would  have  an  intc^reat  ia 
safeguarding  the  general  delivery  of  the  funds. 

905.  That  woold  be  the  operation  of  it?— 
Exactly  so ;  but  however  desiraUe  it  might  be 
to  make  the  experiment,  I  do  not  see  the  jprac- 
ticability  of  generally  establishing  a  Post  Office 
vohmtmry  siol  fund.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
principtes  would  be  secure,  whereas  the  compul- 
sory measure  must  be  perfectly  secure. 

Mr.  Sclater-Boot/u 

906.  It  has  been  said,  to  go  back  to  the  point 
which  the  Postmaster  Genend  was  \xfoa,  that  the 
poor  are  very  easily  deterred  from  insurance  or 
firom  any  such  provident  practice  by  trouble,  or 
by  expense,  or  by  time  being  taken  up^  and  I 
suppose  on  Aat  account  it  is,  that  you  would 
advocate  that  the  medical  certificate  should  to  a 
certain  extent  be  dispensed  with  ? — I  think  not. 
I  think  it  is  diiefly  a  question  of  cost,  and  there- 
finre  I  think  those  people  who  belong  to  a  provi- 
dent di^Miisary  soould  have  the  advantage  of 
Aeir  thrift  in  not  having  to  incur  any  expense 
in  provine  tiieir  health  at  the  Post  Office. 

907.  How  is  the  medical  certificate  paid  for 
at  those  provident  dispensaries? — Generally 
there  is  a  contract  either  for  4  «.  or  5  5.  a  year  for 
all  attendance  and  all  certificates  and  all  medicine. 

908.  There  must  be  some  trouble  and  incon- 
venience attaching  to  the  insurance  of  a  poor 
Bian,  because  there  must  be  isome  evidence  as  to 
his  age,  must  there  not? — Unquestionably  that 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  in  the  Post  Ofiice  scheme 
it  must  be  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pay- 
ment that  I  would  suggest  under  an  insurance 
stamp  would  only  require  to  be  made  (mce  a  year 
at  the  Post  Office. 

909.  You  wrote  an  article  in  the  "  Contempo- 
rary Review,"  advocating  the  institution  of  this 
Miecial  saving  stamp ;  it  was  not  for  the  limited 
ODject  stated  by  the  Postmaster  General,  but 
for  some  general  object  that  you  advocate  the 
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Mr.  Sclater-Booth — continued. 

been  describing  by  increasing  the  temptation  in 
the  way  of  an  annuity,  leaving  out  the  contin^ 
gewy  of  sick  pay,  which  is  so  difficult,  as  you 
say,  for  the  Post  Office  to  manage  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  first  to  secure 
people  a  pension  in  old  age,  because  then  they 
would  feel  something  really  left  upon  themselves, 
and  they  would  provide  for  sickness. 

927.  That  is  one  thing  which  the  Post  Office 
might  do  at  once,  leaving  out  the  question  of  sick 
pay  for  the  present  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  an  enormous  public  benefit. 

928.  Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  the 
figures  which  you  put  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
alarming  as  compared  with  your  own  plan  of 
10/.  payment? — No. 

929.  Because  for  14/.  10*.  altogether,  I  think 
you  say,  those  annuities  are  already  given  by 
the  Manchester  Unity  ubles? — Yes,  they  are 
offered ;  they  are  not  accepted. 

930.  According  to  those  the  age  at  which  an 
annuity  begins  to  operate  is  70  rather  than  60  ? 
— Yes. 

931.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  age 
were  60  instead  of  70,  and  that  6ick  pay  were 
omitted ;  may  we  assume  generally  that  you  think 
that  the  12  /.  or  the  14  /.  10*.  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  a  pension  of  4  ^.  a  week  from  60  years 
of  age  ? — I  could  not  say  that  without  looking  at 
the  tables ;  Mr.  Cardin  tells  me  that  a  lump 
sum  of  16/.  \2$.  paid  down  at  21  would  secure 
a  pension  of  4  *.  a  week  at  60  years  of  age. 

932.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  advantages  to 
be  got  were  stated  in  a  very  simple  form  in  the 
savings  bank  books,  that  would  not  be  a  useful 
mode  of  advertising  the  scheme,  and  bringing  it 
home  to  people's  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  Postmaster 
General's  own  little  book,  on  **  Post  Office  Aids 
to  Thrift,"  would  be  as  useful  as  anything ;  but  I 
do  not  myself  see  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  very  much  hope  of  insuring  our  young  people  by 
merely  making  known  such  a  provision,  that  if  they 
go  to  the  Post  Office  they  may  by  paying  a  liunp 
sum  provide  for  a  pension  at  70,  because  they 
look  upon  70  as  an  unattainable  distance  of  time. 

933.  I  am  rather  assuming  that  it  should  be 
60,  and  that  the  lump  payment  should  be  spread 
over  several  years,  from  the  age  when  a  young 
man  begins  to  work  until  he  is  21  ? — I  think 
that  such  a  scheme  as  that  would  be  of  greater 
value  if  employers  were  induced  to  invite  those 
whom  they  employ  to  allow  them  to  make  a  de- 
d  uction  from  their  pay.  In  many  instances,  gentle- 
men have  suggested  it  to  their  working  people, 
and  those  who  have  acted  on  it  have  been  very 
thankful  for  it. 

934.  That  was  mentioned  in  the  general  plan, 
I  think  ?— Yes,  but  on  my  general  plan  of  com- 
pulsion it  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

935.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  insuring 
for  a  sum  of  money  at  death,  have  you  formed 
any  judgment  as  to  the  amount  to  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  reduce  the  sum  payable? — I 
should  say  not  below  5  /.  There  are  smaller  in- 
surances effected,  but  practically,  they  are  of  no 
use  at  all,  excepting  to  the  undertakers.  The 
money  is  all  spent  on  the  funeral. 

936.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
expedient  in   the  public  interest,  to  lay  much 
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more  stress  upon  the  expediency  of  the  deferred 
annuity  than  on  the  death  pajonent? — Unquestion- 
ably, because  those  small  insurances  really  are 
only  for  funeral  money,  and  I  think  they  are  only 
effected,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  jjoor 
people  who  make  them,  have  no  security  of 
anything  otherwise,  and  a  sum  of  3  /.,  4  /.,  or  5  /., 
in  cash,  is  something  within  their  reach  to  pro- 
vide for,  as  it  saves  them  from  the  supposed 
humiliation  to  their  families  of  their  being 
buried  by  the  parish ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  while 
the  man  is  living. 

937.  It  has  very  little  or  no  anti-pauperising 
effect? — None  whatever. 

938.  But  the  other  would  have  an  immense 
anti-pauperising  efiect  ? — Enormous. 

939.  Has  it  come  within  your  experience  at 
all,  to  find  people  who  want  to  save  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Post  Office  now  permits  in  the 
way  of  a  death  payment  ? — I  have  met  with  such 
people,  but  I  think  they  might  be  left  to  the 
usual  methods.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  ad- 
vantage in  it. 

940.  Assuming  that  there  was  no  question  of 
taking  over  the  t)usine8S  done  by  the  Prudential 
or  any  other  private  association,  do  you  think 
that  with  the  great  field  that  the  Post  Office  opens 
out,  the  work  will  probably  be  stimulated  and 
carried  forward  with  energy  so  as  to  do  a  vast 
deal  of  good  irrespective  of  the  question  of  con- 
tingencies?— Quite  so;  there  was  exactly  the 
same  field  when  the  Prudential  itself  was  esta- 
blished. 

941.  Then,  generally,  you  have  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  contingent  advantages  whick 
the  Post  Office  may  hold  out  to  the  poor? — Yes; 
I  think  this,  that  with  their  ubiquitous  machinery^ 
they  can  do  all  these  things  and  do  them  at  the 
cheapest  rate. 

942.  You  have  observed  a  great  development 
of  Post  Office  aids  to  thrift  during  the  last  10 
years,  have  you  not  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

943.  And  you  think  that  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  it  ? — I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

944.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence,  I 
understood  you  to  express  an  opinion,  or  to 
hint  an  opinion,  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  tiie 
Post  Office  to  avail  itself  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
isting societies  for  collecting  their  premiums; 
that  18  to  say,  the  societies  which  give  sick  pay  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  considered 
that ;  I  do  not  think  at  all  of  the  Post  Office 
availing  itself  of  the  machinery  of  any  of  the 
existing  societies  to  collect  insurances. 

945.  Or  to  collect  premiums  ? — No. 

946.  Do  you  think  the  machinery  of  the  Post 
Office,  if  adequately  worked  as  you  have  sug- 
gested through  the  medium  of  the  rural  letter 
carriers,  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes,  1  think  so. 

947.  With  respect  to  post  offices  being  open  to 
a  later  hour  at  night,  do  not  the  poor  transact 
their  business,  or  would  they  not  wish  to  transact 
their  business,  late  in  the  evening  after  they  return 
from  work? — I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  agents  of  the  present  societies  all  do  their  busi- 
ness in  the  daytime.  The  insurance  societies  do 
their  business  in  the  daytime.  The  clubs  have  their 
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meetings  in  the  evening,  that  is  to  say,  clubs  for     people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  speak  only  the 
sick  pay,  but  there  are  very  few  for  pension  of     English  language? — Certair^Iy;  it  frightens  them. 
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965.  I  quite  admit  that  that  prejudice  does 
exist  and  would  exist ;  but  do  not  you  think  it 
would  be  possible^  to  a  certain  extent,  to  remove 
and  modify  that  idea  ? — I  should  hope  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thmg*  The 
more  people  could  be  interested  in  the  sale  of 
those  msurance  stamps,  which  could  only  be  used 
for  provident  purposes,  the  better  for  the 
country. 

966.  You  are  aware  that  the  tendency  of 
legidation  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  enor- 
mously to  increase  the  duties  and  functions  of 
boards  of  guardians,  that  they  are  not  merely 
poor  law  authorities,  and  the  more  they  can  be 
looked  upon  from  another  point  of  view  than 
merely  the  poor  law  point  of  view,  the  better  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  very  desirable  ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  as  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  feelings  of 
the  poorest  class  for  the  most  part  who  would  be 
making  these  payments,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
could  separate  the  functions  of  people  connected 
with  the  poor  law  from  pauperism  and  its 
associations  in  their  minds. 

967.  I  want  to  put  this  question  to  you. 
Supposing  the  relieving  officer  of  a  union  goes 
to  one  cottage  to  administer  relief,  might  he  not 
at  the  same  time  sell  an  insurance  stamp  to  the 
people  in  the  next  cottage? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
possible  ;  I  have  no  objection  myself  to  that. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  people  would 
buy  them  of  him,  whether  a  prejudice  might  not 
be  raised  against  the  whole  movement  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  pauper  system  through  its 
functionaries. 

Mr.  Harcourt. 

968.  With  regard  to  the  insurance  of  children, 
have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the  matter  so  far 
as  to  observe  at  what  age  you  consider  it  advisa- 
ble to  insure,  that  is  to  say,  below  what  age  you 
should  not  go  as  a  matter  of  safety  and  prudence  ? 
— 1  have  not  considered  it  exactly  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  from  the 
Report  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  of 
1875,  one  must  feel  that  there  is  a  very  great  and 
serious  risk  with  regard  to  the  insurance  of  in- 
fants and  young  chudren. 

969.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  say  ? — I  say 
up  to  seven  years  old.  I  have  not  in  my  memory 
nt  this  moment  the  extraordinary  particulars  that 
were  given  as  to  the  ages  of  mortality  of  children 
in  certain  towns  in  England.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly  when  that  extraordbary  and  abnormal 
death-rate  began  to  cease;  but  it  is  most  in- 
structive and  suggestive  indeed  to  read. 

Mr.  Brand. 

970.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
special  staff  to  sell  these  insurance  stamps,  or  that 
they  should  be  sold  by  the  ordinary  letter  car- 
rier?— By  the  ordinary  letter  carrier  only;  I 
would  have  no  special  staff. 

971.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  that  course  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  on  the  terms  that  I 
have  proposed. 

972.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  letter  carriers  being  inclined  possibly 
to  neglect  their  ordinary  duties  if  they  were  paid 
a  commission  for  selling  those  insurance  stamps. 


so  that  the  ordinary  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform  might  not  be  so  efficiently  performed  ? 
— I  do  not  see  l^e  slightest  risk  of  that,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  that  the  letter  carrier  might,  say,  four 
times  a  year,  when  it  came  near  a  quarter  day, 
remind  the  people  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
selling  them  that  it  was  near  the  time  to  pay» 
He  would  not  be  running  to  them  every  day  for 
them  to  pay  him. 

973.  As  it  is,  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  let- 
ter carriers  have  very  heavy  duties  to  perform  ? 
— I  am  quite  aware  that  they  have  extremely 
heavy  duties. 

974.  And  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  ? — In 
some  cases  it  is  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do ; 
but  that  would  work  against  any  development  of 
the  Post  Office  system  and  its  utility. 

975.  Do  you  see  no  objection  in  this  point  of 
view,  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
might  reasonably  object  to  officers  in  the  public 
service  touting,  as  it  were,  for  business,  and 
there  would  no  doubt  be  that  feeling  on  the  part 
of  people,  that  they  were  always  competinff  for 
business  with  regard  to  the  Post  Office  ?— May 
I  mention,  in  reply  to  that,  that  in  New  Zealand 
the  thing  is  actually  done  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing success.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  bag  at  this 
moment  detailing  what  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  has  done  in  competition  with  other 
societies,  and  avowedly  it  is  creating  the  greatest 
interest  among  them  there,  and  is  most  success- 
ful, and  people  do  not  object.  They  have  not  a 
special  stamp,  but  they  actually  employ,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  functionaries,  a  col- 
lector for  the  Government  insurance. 

976.  Then,  in  fact,  letter  carriers  would  be 
employed  in  competition  with  the  agents  of 
other  societies  us  canvassing  agents  of  the 
Government  ? — They  would  not  necessarily  be 
employed  in  competition  with  other  companies, 
but  they  would  be  employed  by  the  nation  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  the  poor  people  especially* 

977.  They  would  come  into  competition  wiih 
other  societies? — Yes;  there  is  no  question  of 
that,  of  course  they  would  come  into  competition ; 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  by  the  question 
whether  you  mean  that  that  is  objectionable  or 
not. 

978.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  whether  you  think 
it  is  objectionable? — No;  and  I  think  I  can 
show  you  why  it  cannot  be  objectionable,  and 
for  this  reason.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
Prudential  Society,  which  has  everywhere  estab- 
lished itself,  and  deliberately  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  other  societies,  yet  you  could  make  no 
objection  to  it,  though  it  works  for  the  sake  of 

Srofit ;  whereas  a  movement  like  this  would  be 
one  by  the  nation,  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  poorest  people  and  for  their  good.  No  one, 
for  the  sake  of  any  existing  society,  would  have 
any  reason  to  object  at  all. 

979.  With  regard  to  another  point,  you  sug- 
gested that  the  medical  certificates  should  be 
optional,  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  wished  to 
get  an  immediate  benefit  would  obtain  a  medical 
certificate,  and  those  who  were  assured  without 
a  medical  certificate  would  have  a  deferred 
benefit? — Precisely  so. 

980.  What 
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Mr.  Brand — continued. 

asked  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  limit,  I 
should  say  that  5/.  would  be  low  enough,  I 
think,  at  all  events,  as  the  first  step  from  20  /., 
which  it  18  at  the  present  time.  The  average  of 
insurances  in  the  Prudential,  which  amount  to 
4,000,0(X>,  is  8/.  85.  2d.y  or  something  like 
that ;  therefore  one  would  sav,  that  coming  down 
to  6  /.  would  accord  largely  with  what  poor  people 
would  want. 

Mr.  John  Holland. 

99C.  With  respect  to  the  theft  of  stamps  to 
which  you  alluded,  I  suppose  you  made  that 
observation  from  the  ordinary  facts  which  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — One  of  the  principal 
managers  of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  firms  in 
London  wrote  to  me  sifter  that  article  of  mine 
was  published,  and  said  that  the  money  that  they 
lost  by  the  theft  of  single  stamps  was  perfectly 
amazing. 

997.  Could  you  tell  me  when  that  was? — It 
was  last  year,  in  May,  when  my  article  ajipeared 
in  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  and  I  have 
heard  the  thing  often  spoken  of,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  put  any  temptation  at  the 
fingers'  ends  of  every  person,  there  are  dishonest 
people  who  feel  no  shame  in  picking  a  penny  one 
day,  another  penny  another  day,  ana  so  on.  But 
when  I  had  stated  that  as  one  of  the  things 
which  certainly  there  id  no  question  about,  I 
received  a  corroborative  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man who  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

998.  Was  that  since  the  system  of  using  postage 
stamps  for  the  savings  banks  has  come  in  ? — Yes, 
unquestionably ;  it  was  just  in  reference  to 
that. 

999.  Then  you  consider  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  that  the  greater  facility  for  the 
theft  of  stamps  occurred  ? — Yes,  it  was.  A  really 
appreciable  facility  for  theft  of  this  kind  was 
given,  and  the  number  of  those  thefts  increased. 
They  found  that  they  had  lost  a  great  deal  more 
in  stolen  postage  stam])s  than  they  had  done 
before. 

1000.  With  regard  to  the  insurance  of  children, 
have  you  seen  the  proposal  which  is  before  the 

.  Committee,  that  the  minimum  age  of  16  years 
should  be  reduced  to  five  years;  have  you  con- 
sidered that  sufficiently  to  have  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  whether  five  years  Is  too  low  an  ace 
to  insure  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  the 
subject  sufiiciently  at  my  fingers'  ends ;  I  was 
not  aware  that  that  was  the  absolute  limit. 

1001.  Yes;  16  is  the  absolute  limit  of  age  for 
insurance  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  the  restriction. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Post  Office  should  not 
insure  much  more  safely,  we  will  say,  than 
others, 

1002.  It  is  proposed  now  that  the  age  should 
be  reduced  to  five  years,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  that  is  too  low  ? — Xo,  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Sclaler^Booth. 

1003.  Did  you  not  say  seven  years? — I  said 
that  as  a  guess  simply,  but  I  nave  no  objec- 
tion to  five  years.  My  horror  is  about  young 
infants. 

1004.  Do  you  expect  that  tliere  will  be  much 
increase  of  business  by  lowering  the  policy  con- 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth — continued. 

siderably,  probably  below  5  /.,  and  by  very  much 
increasing  the  number  of  offices  at  \vhich  Post 
Office  insurances  can  be  effected  ?  —  I  really 
think  that  if  we  had  letter  carriers  carrying 
stamps  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  increase 
the  number  of  offices  at  which  the  policies  could 
be  effected. 

1005.  Are  you  aware  that,  whereas  there  are 
about  2,000  post  offices  now  doing  insurance 
business,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  them  to  7,000^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  great  niunber  of  the  exist- 
ing post  offices  should  be  made  post  offices  for  in- 
surance ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  would  be  very 
desirable. 

1006.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  result  in 
a  great  increase  of  business  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so ;  if  people  have  to  bring  their  money  to  the 
post  office,  and  they  have  to  make  their  pay- 
ments there;  I  do  not  expect  much  benefit  Irom 
that. 

1007.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government 
should,  as  it  were,  compete  for  the  business  with 
those  societies? — Not  exactly  that;  but  they 
should  bring  the  operations  of  insurance  to  the 
doors  of  the  people. 

1008.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  a  little 
difficulty  as  to  lapsed  policies,  if  the  Government 
offered  facilities  to  a  man  to  insure,  and  if  his 
policy  lapsed  he  would  himself  be  responsible  for 
it;  but  if  it  were  suggested  to  him  that  a 
Government  agent,  who  was  paid  by  a  commis- 
sion, should  insure  him,  and  then  his  policy 
lapsed,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  throw  the  olame 
upon  the  agent  of  the  Government  ? — I  think  that 
the  Government  should  take  no  responsibility 
whatever  in  preventing  that,  or  in  reminding  those 
peo])le  of  their  payments.  As  a  matter  of  fact> 
for  their  own  interests  they  would  keep  the  pay- 
ments up,  and  if  the  letter  carriers  were  in- 
terested in  reminding  the  people,  possibly  near 
the  quarter-day,  or  within  not  less  than  a  week, 
they  would  do,  but  as  to  their  undertaking  to 
say,  before  this  policy  lapses  we  will  give  you  a 
certain  notice,  there  is  not  the  least  use  in  that. 
The  people  must  look  after  that  themselves ;  and 
I  believe  practicallv  they  would. 

1009.  Still,  if  the  letter  carrier,  the  Govern- 
ment agent,  had  an  interest  in  the  people  insur-*^ 
ing,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  their  policies  lapsed 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  persuading  them  to  do  it  ia 
this  sort  of  way  ? — In  the  case  of  a  person  in  any 
friendly  society,  if  he  is  in  default  in  any  of  his^ 
payments,  he  does  not  expect  the  official  of  the 
society  to  be  always  reminding  him,  and  he  doea 
not  blame  him  if  his  policy  lapses ;  it  is  his  own 
doing,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  an  insurance  with  the  Post  Office. 

1010.  If  the  terms  are  perfectly  understood,  it 
would  be  so,  but  do  not  you  think  that  there 
would  be  great  risk  in  that  direction  ? — ^What  I 
should  suggest  would  be  this,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing:  if  the  payments  were  no- 
minally to  be  upon  a  given  uay,  say,  on  the  four 
quarter-days  of  the  year,  and  it  were  stated  that 
tiie  policy  would  lapse  if  they  were  not  paid 
before  the  expiration  of  a  week  after,  say  the 
fii*st  day  of  the  next  month,  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  fact  of  quarter-day  coming 
round  would  remind  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
getting  ready  to  pay  it  on  a  certain  day.  If  they 
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Mr.  Sc/a^^r--Boo^A— continued. 

were  a  day  or  so  behind,  four  or  five,  or  seven 
days'  grace  might  be  given  them. 

1011.  But  you  would  not  have  the  letter  car- 
riers undertake  to  remind  them  of  the  day  ? — Not 
in  the  least  degree ;  they  should  have  no  respon- 
sibility whatever  in  the  matter. 

Chairman. 

1012.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  propose 
that  those  stamps  should  be  used  for  insurance  as 
well  as  for  the  purchasing  of  an  old  age  annuity 
or  annuities  ? — •  i  es. 

1013.  Those  letter  carriers,  of  whom  there  are 
about  20,000  in  the  country,  would  practically  be 
State  agents  for  the  conduct  of  State  business ; 
supposing  that  one  of  those  men,  wishing  to  net 
in,  as  it  were,  a  great  deal  of  commission,  went 
round  to  the  poor  people  in  the  district  and  made 
a  great  many  unfounded  statements  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  buying 
an  annuity,  they  might  go  in  for  a  rivalry  with 
the  agents  of  the  Prudential  Society;  because 
control  over  a  great  number  of  officials  cannot  be 
exercised  so  as  to  prevent  them  saying  anything 
more  than  they  would  be  justified  in  saying? — 
I  really  cannot  see  the  difficulty  in  that.  There 
must  be  some  proof  of  their  saying  such  things, 
and  the  proof  of  their  saying  them  would  be  that 
we  must  have  some  written  statement  from  them. 

1014.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  poor  person 
wrote  and  said  that  he  had  been  induced  to  pay 
three  or  four  pounds  for  an  annuitv,  because  he 
was  told  by  So-and-so  that  certam  advantages 
would  accrue  to  him,  and  he  complained  that 
those  advantages  had  not  been  realised,  the  Post 
Office,  of  course,  would  write  to  the  letter  carrier, 
and  die  letter  carrier  would  say  that  he  had  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind,  that  the  man  must  have 
misunderstood  him.  The  money  would  have 
been  paid,  and  the  man  would  say  that  if  he  had 
known  what  he  should  get  from  the  Post  Office 
he  shou  d  not  have  paid  it,  and  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  pay  it  under  false  pretences,  and  he 
called  upon  the  Government  immediately  to  refund 
it.  Then  a  question  would  be  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  very  likely  about  it,  and  it  would  be 
considered  a  great  case  of  hardship.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  administering  the  office  under  these 
circumstances  would  have  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  to  contend  with;  20,000  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Post  Office  would  have  a  direct 
mterest  in  touting  for  business  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  an  instance  of  a  single  prose- 
cution against  the  Prudential  Society  or  any  of 
their  agents  for  overstating  the  value  of  what 
they  promised. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

1015.  The  postal  messenger  would  not  be  an 
agent  in  that  sense,  because  he  would  not  issue 
the  policy,  as  I  take  it  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1016.  The  policy  would  be  issued  at  the  Post 
Office  ? — Yes ;  but  the  answer  that  I  would  give 
to  the  Postmaster  General  is  this :  that  it  may 
be  alleged  as  a  grievance,  but  no  grievance  of 
that  sort  would  be  accepted,  unless  there  was 
some  proof  of  misrepresentation. 

Chairman. 

1017.  With  regard  to  annuities,  which  you 
0.67. 


Chairman — continued, 
agree  with  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  is  more  important 
to  encourage  than  the  insurance  business,  whether 
a  man  took  an  annuity  contract  or  not,  would 
depend  upon  the  advantages  which  the  person 
canvassing  or  soliciting  might  hold  out,  and  upon 
the  recommendations  that  were  made  to  him  bv 
people  who  would  be  looked  upon  as  State  agents 
in  the  matter;  you  would  sell  him  his  firststamp 
to  commence  an  annuity,  and  then  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  should  have  no  hold  over  what  was 
said  by  the  letter  carrier;  it  might  be  said, 
partly  in  ignorance  and  partly  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  commission ;  in  consequence  of  what 
was  said  to  the  poor  man  to  induce  him  to  com- 
mence this  business,  the  poor  man  would  think 
that  the  Government  had  a  very .  great  interest 
in  getting  their  money  ?— Certainly,  that  might 
be  said,  but  every  policv  that  was  issued  must 
have  the  terras  distinctly  stated  upon  it  We 
must  have  everybody  able  to  read,  and  if  they 
will  not  look  at  it  and  read  it,  and  merely  accept 
what  it  is  assumed  that  the  letter  carrier  has  told 
them  of  the  business,  they  must  be  very  silly 
people. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

1018.  Would  not  you  look  to  the  man  in  the 
Post  Office  who  gives  out  the  policy  as  the 
person  primarily  responsible  ? — Certainly,  the 
policy  speaks  for  itself.  We  cannot  assume  that 
this  large  number  of  people  would  do  such  a 
thing  in  order  to  deceive  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mission. If  that  could  be  proved  it  would  be 
punishable;  but  people  are  very  shrewd,  and 
what  with  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  and  with 
the  tables  and  rules,  they  are  not  likely  to  come 
to  much  harm  in  that  way. 

Chairman. 

1019.  You  attribute  the  great  advantage  of 
this  plan  which  you  advocate  to  the  collection 
of  the  premiums? — To  the  collecting  of  the  pay- 
ments, and  inducing  of  the  people  to  use  means 
which  would  be  the  cheapest  for  them  and  the 
safest  for  them. 

1020.  Do  you  attribute  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal collection  as  being  the  means  of  saving  the 
people  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  Post  Office,  or 
do  you  think  that  the  advantage  of  personal  col- 
lection consists  in  the  power  of  using  persuasion 
wisely  or  unwisely  ? — In  bringing  the  machinery 
lose  to  them. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

1021.  Do  you  intend  the  postal  messenger 
to  collect  the  stamps  from  weelc  to  week? — No, 
not  at  all ;  only  to  carry  with  him,  say  10  5.,  or 
1  /.  worth  of  stamps.  He  is  to  be  a  mere  distri- 
butor of  stamps;  he  has  no  account  to  keep 
whatever;  but  he  is  simply  a  distributor  of 
stamps. 

Cliaii^an. 

1022.  You  spoke  of  a  certain  firm  having 
lost  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  increased  theft  of 
postage  stamps  ;  do  you  know  whether  that  firm 
was  aware  that  for  a  mere  nominal  charge  they 
could  effectually  prevent  themselves  from  losing 
a  single  stamp? — By  piercing  the  stamps,  I  think 
they  were ;  but  piercing  the  stamps  would   not 
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Chairman — continued. 

meet    the    case    of    pilfering    from     ordinary 
people. 

1023.  No^  but  what  struck  me  as  rather  extra- 
ordinary was^  that  this  firm»  who  say  they  have 
suffered  very  serious  loss^  should  not  obviate  that 
loss  by  having  their  stamps  perforated ;  this  can 
be  done  at  a  very  small  charge  ? — But  I  must 
point  out  one  particular  fact,  that  it  was  not  that 
they  felt  it  so  much  of  their  own  postage  stamps 
that  they  put  on  their  letters,  as  they  might  have 
been  abstracted,  and  not  put  on,  but  the  publish- 
ing firms  received  a  vast  number  of  letters  con- 
taining stamps  which  would  not  be  marked  at 
all,  in  order  to  pay  for  small  publications,  and 
those  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  who  took 
them. 

1024.  Do  they  say  that  the  letters  were  ac- 
tually broken  open  ? — No,  but  that  they  lost  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  stamps  ;  the  stamps  were 
pilfered. 

1025.  But  you  could  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
that  way  completely,  by  selling  the  stamps; 
you  can  sell  the  stamps  by  the  payment  of  a  very 
small  commission ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  when  a 
large  firm  speaks  of  a  very  serious  loss  from  that 
cause,  that  loss  might  be  absolutely  prevented  by 
a  very  small  and  almost  insignificant  payment  ? — 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  mean  by 
perforating  the  stamps  as  they  receive  them. 

1026.  No ;  they  could  sell  these  stamps  if  they 
were  afraid  of  this  theft? — I  suppose  they  do 
sell  the  stamps,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
firm  is  publishing  a  great  many  things  at  a  small 

J>rice,  and  some  of  their  customers  will  send  the 
ull  price,  and  some  will  send  the  trade  price^  and 
th^  people  who  open  those  letters,  and  sort  those 
stamps,  and  so  on,  have  an  opportunity  very  often 
of  only  giving  the  trade  price  of  what  is  sent. 


Chairman — continued. 

and  keeping  the  difference,  and  in  that  way  they 
can  steal  a  great  many  stamps. 

1027.  If  people  are  willing  to  concoct  a  whole- 
sale theft  on  that  scale,  why  should  they  run  the 
risk  of  some  of  those  stamps  being  marked,  and 
selling  them,  and  turning  them  into  cash,  instead 
of  putting  them  on  the  form  which  would  be  per- 
manently kept,  and,  on  examination,  if   such 
stamps  were  found  to  be  marked,  that  would  at 
once  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  theft     K  a 
person  is  willing  to  commit  a  theft  by  taking 
stamps  out  of  a  letter,  would  not  it  be  very  mu(£ 
more  eftsy  and  safe  for  him  to  go  and  sell  those 
stamps  than  to  put  them  on  a  form  where  they 
could  be  examined  at  the   shortest  notice  and 
the  theft  be  detected.    It  is  like  having  marked 
money  in  your  pocket,  and  keeping  the  marked 
money  permanently  instead  of  changing  it  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  could  ? — We  were  talking 
of  an  article  I  had  written  on  the  subject,  and  I 
happened  to  mention  that  those  people  being 
entire  strangers  to  me,  wrote  to  me  in  consequence 
of  that  article ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
this  great  danger  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  in 
ordinary  houses  where  stamps   are  left  about 
every  day,  that  they  will  take  one  stamp  now 
and  another  stamp  then    and  put  them  on  the 
form,  and,  by  way  of  being  very  provident,  may 
become  very  dishonest. 

1028.  That  I  can  understand ;  but  I  do  not 
see  why  a  person  who  steals  a  stamp  should  be  so 
particularly  anxious  to  save  it  instead  of  con- 
verting it  into  cash,  which  he  could  do  ? — The 
frequent  sale  would  cause  suspicion,  which  the 
payment  of  several  slips  at  once  to  the  Post 
Office  would  not  do ;  but,  as  regards  the  whole 
subject,  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
that  this  is  but  a  small  point. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Tumor,  28  February  1882. 


ANNUITIES  AND  LIFE  INSURANCES. 


TABLE  showing  the  Business  done  in  each  Year  since  the  Commencement  on  the  17th  April  1865* 


CONTRACTS    ENTERED    INTO 

' 

AVNUITIBS. 

Life  Insurancbs. 

Ybar. 

Immediate 

Deferred. 

i 

1 

-     —     - 



No. 

Amount 

Average. 

No. 

Amount 

Average. 

No. 

Amount 

Average. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

1865 

87 

2,100 

24 

45 

040 

21 

547 

40,647 

74 

1866 

106 

4,327 

22 

72 

1,380 

10 

621 

47,261 

76 

1867 

268 

5,066 

22 

41 

704 

17 

364 

26,980 

74 

1868 

333 

6,306 

20 

40 

668 

17 

350 

26,781 

77 

1869 

352 

6,811 

10 

45 

1,044 

23 

422 

32,670 

77 

1870 

306 

6,120 

20 

57 

1,105 

21 

385 

31,254 

81 

1871 

360 

7,272 

20 

36 

710 

20 

358 

27,685 

77 

1872*        - 

1,019 

0,870 

10 

8ft 

721 

10 

757 

55,082 

74 

1878*       - 

1,344 

10,200 

8 

35 

583 

17 

306 

33,073 

84 

1874*       . 

1,814 

12,250 

7 

53 

002 

10 

278 

21,622 

78 

1875 

582 

7,026 

14 

34 

768 

23 

370 

32,022 

87 

1876 

729 

10,013 

14 

20 

464 

16 

270 

1 

22,875 

85 

1877 

745 

10,033 

15 

58 

1,251 

22 

303 

33,444 

85 

1878 

709 

11,376 

16 

50 

1,370 

27 

220 

10,608 

86 

1879 

064 

15,262 

16 

40 

958 

20 

226 

18,870 

83 

1880 

802 

13,240 

15 

41 

847 

21 

258      ! 

1 

20,378 

70 

1881 

056 

16,434 

17 

66 

1,376 

2! 

300 

23,000 

80 

Total    - 

11,646 

156,603 

13 

780 

15,080 

20 

6,524 

515,071 

70 

*  The  exceptional  increase  daring  theie  years,  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  arose  from  contracts  granted  on  the  lives  of  masters  and 
seamen  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  through  the  Board  of  Trade. 


General  Post  Office,        \ 
2./ 


27  February  1882. 


Geo.  Chetwynd^ 
Receiver  and  Accountant  (JenermL 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cardin,  28  February  1882. 


ACCOUNT  showing  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Contracts  entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's 
Postmaster  General  from  the  Commencement  of  Business  on  the  17th  April  1865  to  the  31st 
December  1881,  and  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Contracts  in  existence  on  the  Slst  December 
1881. 


CohTR4CT8  entered  into 


Fron   17th  April  1865 

to 
dlst  December  1880. 


Number. 


Amount. 


From  Ist  January 

to 

3l8t  December  1881. 


TOTAL. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Contracts  for  Annuities  entered  into  from 
the  commencement  of  business  on  17th 
April  1865  to  31st  December  1881,  viz.:— 


Immediate  Annuities 


Deftrred  Annuities  and  Monthly  AUownnoes, 
money  not  returnable. 


Deferred  Annuities  and  Montbly  Allowances, 
money  returnable. 


Contracts  for  Sums  payable  at  Deatb,  entered 
into  from  the  commencement  of  business 
on  17th  April  1865  to  31st  December 
1881. 


10,690 


243 


480 


6.224 


£.    s.    d. 


140,172  12    8 


4,518    3    6 


10,102    9    - 


491,178  12    5 


956 


25 


41 


300 


£.     s.    d. 


16,433  12    - 


419    8    - 


9S6    8    - 


23,900    1  10 


Contracts  for  Annuities  in  existence  on  SUt  December  1881,  viz.  :— 
Immediate  Annuities  ..------. 


11,646 


£.    «.     d. 


156,606    4    8 


268        4,937  U 


521 


6,524 


Defeired  Annuities  and  Monthly  Allowances,  money  not  returnable 


Deferred  Annuities  and  Monthly  Allowances,  money  returnable 


Contracts  for  Sums  payable  at  Deaih  in  existence  on  31  at  December  1881 


8,482 


240 


290 


4,557 


11,058  17    - 


515,078  14    3 


122,635  2  8 
4,315  1  6 
6,303  11     - 

367,460    2  11 


General  Post  Office,     \ 
27  February  1882/ 


Qw,  Chetwyndy 
Beceiver  and  Accountant  General. 
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Appendix,  No.  3 


PAPEES  lianded  in  by  Mr.  Janus  Joseph  Car  din,  3  March  1882. 


Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  43. 
Analysis  ot*  the  Occupations  of  100  Insurance  Proposers. 


February  to  May  1867. 


Agent 

. 

1 

Grocers 

3 

Scripture  Reader  - 

^ 

^ 

1 

Attendant     - 

. 

- 

1 

Gardeners    - 

- 

- 

2 

Shipwrights 

- 

- 

4 

Brusbmaker 

. 

- 

1 

Joiner 

. 

. 

Shopmen 

- 

- 

2 

Baker  • 

- 

- 

1 

Locksmith    - 

. 

. 

Saddlers       - 

- 

- 

ti 

Bootmakers 

- 

- 

2 

Letter  Carriers 

. 

. 

Servants 

- 

- 

4 

Carpe.  ters 

. 

- 

2 

Lacemaker  - 

. 

- 

Surveyors    - 

- 

3 

Compositors 

- 

- 

2 

Linen-maker 

- 

- 

Storekeeper 

- 

1 

Cardmaker  - 

- 

- 

1 

Messengers  - 

. 

. 

Smith 

- 

1 

Coachmen   - 

- 

- 

2 

Mason 

. 

. 

Serjeants  (Armj?)  • 

- 

3 

Coast  Guards 

. 

. 

6 

Mechanic.    - 

. 

. 

Tailors 

- 

2 

Clerks 

. 

- 

14 

Policeman  - 

•  ' 

. 

Travellers    - 

- 

2 

Deei^er 

^ 

- 

1 

Potter 

• 

. 

Upholsterer 

- 

1 

Engineers     - 

. 

- 

8 

Pensioner     - 

. 

. 

Watchmaker 

' 

1 

Foremen 

- 

- 

4 

Reporter 

. 

. 

Wheelwright 

- 

1 

Females 

" 

* 

8 

Relieving  Officer 

" 

• 

February  to  May  1877. 


Baker 

Females 

7 

Painter 

1 

Builer 

. 

Gardener     - 

. 

I 

Stamper 

Sailor 

Serjeants  {Army) 

Brickmaker  - 
Bootmaker  - 
Coast  Guards 

- 

2 

Grooms 

Grocer 

Gasfitter 

- 

2 

I 
1 

- 

1 

1 
2 

Cabman 
Chemist 
Clickers       - 

- 

3 

Hosiers 
Hotel- keeper 
Jeweller 

- 

2 

1 
1 

Shipwrights 
Schoolmasters 
Scripture  Reader  - 

- 

3 
2 

1 

Compoeitor  - 

- 

Labourers     - 

. 

o 

Storem^n     - 
Smith 

- 

2 

Carpenter    - 

- 

Missionary  - 

. 

1 

— 

i 

Cellarman    - 

- 

- 

Mason          ? 

- 

I 

Ship  Stewards 

• 

2 

Cooper 

- 

- 

Mechanics   - 

-m 

2 

Tailor 

. 

1 

Clerks 

- 

- 

35 

Messengers  - 

• 

2 

Tanner 

« 

1 

Cattle-dealer 

- 

- 

Policeman    - 

. 

* 

I 

Tobacconist- 

. 

^ 

1 

Decorator     - 

- 

- 

Pawnbroker 

« 

• 

1 

Vocalist 

^ 

. 

■  1 

Draper 

" 

■ 

Postmaster  - 

- 

• 

1 

Statement  sliowing  the  Number  of  Insurance  Contracts  in  force  on  the  Slst  December  1881, 

in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  respectively. 


Enolakd 
Ireland   • 

ficOTLAVD 


Total 


4,^52 
173 
132 


4,667 


General  Post  Office,! 
I  March  1882.      J 


0.67. 


Geo.  Cheta/ynd, 
Receiver  and  Accountant  General. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  Counties  of  Cambridge^  WilU^  York, 
Aberdeen,  and  Cttrk  open  for  Sayings  Bank  Business  at  which  Savings  Bank  and  Govemment 
Annuity  and  Insurance  Business  can  be  transacted. 


COUWTY. 

Number  of 
Post  Office  Savings 
Banks. 

Number  of  Offices 

at  which  Anuuitj  and 

Insurance  Business 

oan  be  transacted. 

Cambridge 

Wilts 

York 

Aberdeen        .        .        .        .         - 

Cork 

Oxford    ------ 

49 
67 
479 
49 
68 
66 

16 

24 

183 

8 

6 

16 

General  Post  Office,) 
1  March  1882.     ) 


Geo.  Cketvoynd, 
Receiver  and  Accpunt  General. 


GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 


Table  showing  the  Manner  in  which  the  Premiums  were  Payable  under  the  6^524  Contracts 

entered  into  to  the  31st  December  1881. 


One  Sum. 

Annually. 

Half-Yearly. 
138 

Quarterly. 

Alternate        ^. .,, 

Months.     .    ^^^°*^y- 

Twice 
a  Month. 

Four  times 
a  Month. 

ISO 

4,272 

688 

14                   1,246 

86 

6 

Table  showing  the  Sums  Insured  by  the  6,524  Contracts  entered  into  to  the  31st  December  1881. 


£.100 

£.90 

and  under 

£.  100. 

£.80 

and  under 

£.90. 

£,  70 

and  under 

£.80. 

46 

£.60 

and  under 

£.70. 

£.60 

and  under 

£.60. 

£.40 

and  under 

£.60. 

£.30 

and  under 

£.40. 

£.20 

and  under 

£.80. 

Average. 

4,171 

6 

22 

76 

932 

372 

347 

662 

£. 
79 

General  Post  Office,! 
27  February  1882. J 


Oeo*  Chetwyndf 
Receiver  and  Accountant  General. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cardin,  14th  March  1882, 


Statement  showing  the  Result  of  a  Person  purchasing  through  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  at  the  Ages  of  20,  30,  and  40,  respectively,  100  /.  in  Consols,  and  devoting  the 
Annual  Dividends  of  3  /.  on  each  Investment  in  equal  Proportions  to  the  Purchase  of 
Deferred  Annuities  to  commence  on  his  attaining  the  Age  of  60,  and  to  assure  his  Life. 


Amount  of 

Age 

Yearly  Sum 
requh-ed  to  the 

Amount  of 
Annuity  under  the 

Amount  of 
Annuity  under  the 

Purchase  Money 

returnable  at  the  end 

of  15  Years 

last  Birthday. 

Age  of  60. 

Money 
Returnable  Table. 

Money  not 
Returnable  Table. 

should  the 

Purchaser  die  or 

wish  to  discontinue 

the  Payments. 

£.     8.     d. 

£.    *.    d. 

£.    *.    d. 

£.    8.    d. 

20    -        -        - 

3    -    - 

23    4    6 

86    -    - 

45    -    - 

30    -        -        . 

3    -    - 

14  Id  11 

21    3    6 

45    -    - 

40    -        -        . 

3    -    - 

8    7    6 

10  14  11 

45    -    - 

Total  Yearly  Sum  to  be  paid^ 
from  40  Years  of  Age  to  60  / 

9    -    - 

Amount  of  Ammlty,  commendng  at  60  Years  ofl 

46    5  10 

67  IS    6 

, 

Age   --•        ---.--J 

If  at  the  Age  of  60  the  Annuitant  inTestshis  capitaH 
of  800  L  in   an  immediate    Annuity    he  woul«l  !• 

23    S    3 

28    S    3 

' 

receive       --------J 

Total  Amoont  payable  to  Am 

luitant  to  end  of  Life 

74  14    1 

96    6    8 

— 

Statement  showing  the  Result  of  a  Person  purchasing  through  the  Post  Office  Sayings 
Bank,  at  the  Ages  of  20,  30,  and  40,  respectively,  100  /.  in  Consols,  and  devoting  the 
Annual  Dividends  of  3  Z.  on  each  Investment  in  equal  Proportions  to  the  Purchase  of 
Deferred  Annuities  to  commence  on  his  attaining  the  Age  of  60,  and  to  assuring  his  Life. 


Age 
last  Birthday. 


20       . 

30       - 

40       - 

Total  Yearly  Sum  tol 
be  paid  from  40^ 
Years  of  Age  to  00  J 


Yearly  Sum 

required  to  the 

Age  of  60. 


Amount  of 

Annuity  under 

Money 

Heturnable  Table, 


£.  8,  d. 

1  10  - 

I  10  - 

1  10  - 

4  10  - 


Amount  of  Annuity  commencing  at  60'\ 
Years  of  Age     -.---/ 

If  at  the  Age  of  60  the  AmnuiUnt  in-l 
vests  bis  capital  of  300  L  in  an  Imme-  > 
diate  Annuity,  he  would  receive    -    -J 

Total  Amount  payable  in  Annuities  to ) 
end  of  Life        -        -        -        -        -J 

Total  Amount  of  Assurance  payable  at  \ 
Death J 


£.  8.  d. 

11  12  3 

7    6  11 

4    3  8 


23    2  10 
28    8    3 


61  11     1 


Amount  of 
Annuity  under 

Money 
not  Returnable 

Table.. 


£.    t.  d, 

18    -  - 

10  11  0 

5    7  5 


33  19    2 

28    8    3 


62    7    5 


Yearly 

Premium 

for  whole  Life. 

Amount 

of  Assurance 

Payable  at 

Death. 

£.8.     d. 

£.   f.   rf. 

1  10    - 

80  18    - 

1  10    - 

62  14    4 

46    5    6 

— 

... 

- 

— 

180  17    St 


0.67. 
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Statement  showing  the  Diflferencc  between  the  Special    Rates   of  Premiums 
nuo-g^^  for  the  Insurance  of  the  Lives  of  certain  Classes  of  People  and  the  Rate 
ged  upon  an  Ordinary  Life. 


Description  op  Life. 


Fisherman   -        -         -         • 

Soldier : 

(fl)  On  Home  Service 

(b)  On  Active  Service 

(c)  At  (Jnbealthy  Stations 


Premium  Charged 
throughout  Life 
'        to  a  Person  aged 

30  next  Birthday,  for 
1 100/.,  Payable  at  Death. 


Ordinary      ..-.-- 
Miner         -         -         -        -         -         - 

Publican      -         -        -         -         .         - 

Butoher       ------ 

Railway  Eng^ine  Driver,  Stoker,  and  Ouurd 
Mariner 


£.    s.    c/. 
2     6     7 


2  17     4 

2  17     4 

2  17     4 

2     6     7 

According   to  nature  of 
service. 

Ordinary  rates    in    the 

absence  of   hazardous 
risks. 

2  6     7 

According  to  nature  of 
service. 

3  3- 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cardin,2l  March  1882. 


STATEMENT  showing  what  Amount  of  Annuity  a  Person  30  Years  of  Age.  having  200  Z.  as  a 

Deposit  in  the   Post   Office   Savings  Bank^  and  300  L  in  Government  Stock  which  had  been 

obtained  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  could  procure  by  purchasing,  with  the  respective 

Interest  and  Dividends,  a  Deferred  Annuity  to  commence  at  60  Years  of  Age,  and  at  that 

Age  purchasing  an  Immediate  Annuity  with  the  Capital  of  500  /. 


Age 
last  Birthday. 


Yearly  Sum 
required  to  the  Age  of  00. 


Amount  of  Annuity 

under  the  Mouey 

Returnable  Table. 


Amount  of  Annuity 

under  the  Money 

Not  Retfirnable  Table. 


£.    s»   d. 


30  - 


Interest 


Dividend  - 


9     -    - 


Total  Yearly  Sum  to  be  paid  from"!    ^ 
30  Years  of  Age  to  60     -         -J    *'* 


14     -     - 


£.500  Purchase  Money  of  Immediate  Annuity        .        .        . 

Total  Annuity  Payable  from  60  Years  of  Age) 
to  end  of  Life j   ^• 


£.    s,    d. 
Deferred, 

68  U     5 


Immedittte, 
47     7     1 


116  18     6 


£.     5.    d. 
Deferred, 

98  16     6 


Immediate, 
47     7     I 


146     3     7 


ANALYSIS  of  the  Occupations  of  100  Deceased  Insubebs. 


Bookseller 
Bi*ewer 
Bookbinder    - 
Brushmaker  - 
Botanist 
Clock  maker  - 
Coastguerd    - 
CoQipositor    - 
Clerk    . 
Cooper  - 
Can  ier  - 
Cook     . 
Confectioner  - 
Carpenter 
Clergyman     - 
Cubinet  maker 
Draper  - 
Draughtsman 


Engineer  -  -  -  -  2 
Foreman  -  ...  2 
Female  ....       2 

Gardener       -        .        .        .       j 

Grocer 2 

Greengrocer  -  ..  -  .  i 
Housekeeper  -  -  -  -  2 
Hairdresser  -  ...  1 
Ironmoulder  .  -  •  -  2 
Joiner  -  -  .  -  .  j 
Letter  carrier  ...       2 

Laundress  -  -  .  .  1 
Mariner  •  -  -  -  3 
Manag  er  of  works  -  .  .  i 
Messenger  -  ...  4 
Mason  -•.,.! 
Nurse  •  ...  .2 
Overseer,  G.  P.  O.  .        .1 


Operative 

Painter 

Printseller     - 

Printer 

Relieving  officer 

Shipwright    - 

Servant 

Surgeon 

Serjeant 

Stationmaster 

Schoolmaster 

Shipbroker 

Shoemaker 

Shopman 

Sailmaker 

Surveyor 

Tailor   . 

Traveller 


2 

2 
2 

6 

1 
I 
I 
1 
3 
1 
1 
o 


0.b7. 
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84        APPENDIX :— POST   OFFICE  (ANNUITIES  AND   LIFE  ASSURANCE   POLICIES). 


MEMORANDUM. 


Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Department  is  in  London^  and  the  ledgers  containing 
the  depositors'  accounts  are  kept  there.  The  6,700  post  offices,  where  savings  bank 
siness  is  transacted,  are  merely  branches  for  tiie  receipt  and  payment  of  money.  The 
Btmaster  in  charge  of  each  office  is  required  to  record  on  a  printed  form,  called  a 
vings'  Bank  Account,  the  particulars  of  each  savings'  bank  transaction  as  it  takes  place, 
the  case  of  a  deposit,  he  enters  on  the  account  the  number  of  the  depositor's  book,  the 
me  and  address  of  the  depositor,  and  the  amount  deposited.  In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal 
enters  the  number  of  the  deposit  book,  the  number  of  the  withdrawal  warrant,  the 
lount  paid,  and  the  name  of  the  depositor.  At  the  close  of  business  each  day  he  makes 
otal  on  each  side  of  the  account  of  the  various  transactions,  and  debits  himself  in  his 
jh  account  of  that  day  with  the  total  amount  received  for  deposits,  and  takes  credit  for 
i  total  amount  paid  out  as  withdrawals.  He  then  forwards  the  savings'  bank  account 
London  where  the  various  transactions  are  posted  to  the  separate  account  of  each  de- 
dtor  in  the  savings'  bank  ledgers. 

Each  postmaster  reports  direct  to  the  chief  office  daily  the  particulars  of  each  savings' 
nk  transaction  which  takes  place  at  his  office,  and  it  causes  no  inconvenience  if  a  depo- 
)r  selects  a  diiferent  office  every  time  he  makes  a  deposit. 

A.  depositor  wishing  to  withdraw  money  from  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  enters 
a  printed  form,  called  a  notice  of  withdrawal,  the  number  of  his  deposit  hook,  the 
ount  he  wishes  to  withdraw,  and  the  name  of  the  Post  Office  Savings'  ^ank  where  he 
jhes  the  money  to  be  paid  to  him.  The  form  is  then  forwarded  post  free  to  the  chief 
ce  iu  London,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  ledger  to  ascertain  that  there  is  sufficient 
ney  standing  to  the  depositor's  credit  to  meet  the  demand,  in  which  case  a  warrant  for 
I  amount  is  sent  to  the  depositor  by  the  next  post,  and  the  amount  is  paid  to  him  on 
presenting  the  warrant  to  the  postmaster  named  therein. 

[n  the  event  of  a  depositor  giving  a  standing  authority  for  the  periodical  transfer  from 
deposit  account  of  the  amount  of  the  premiums  on  his  life  insurance  policy,  or  his 
erred  annuity  conti*act,  as  it  has  been  recently  suggested  he  should  be  allowed  to  do, 
account  in  the  savings'  bank  ledger  would  be  referred  to  as  the  premiums  fell  due, 
1  if  the  I>alance  in  the  account  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
im  would  be  at  once  entered  in  the  ledger  as  a  withdrawal,  and  his  life  insurance  or 
mity  account  would  be  credited  with  the  amount  as  a  premium  paid  in. 
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INDEX. 


[N*B. — In  this  lodex  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the 
Analysis  of  firidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Qaeations  in  the  Evidence;  the 
Figures  following  App.  refer  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  following  Rep. 
to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

ACCIDENTAL  DEA  THS.  Grounds  for  objecting:  to  special  risks  being  taken  by  the 
Post  0£Bce  in  reference  to  cases  of  Tata!  accident,  Cardin  425-431 Disputes  appre- 
hended upon  the  question  as  to  uhat  constituted  a  fatal  accident,  ib.  427. 

Explanation  and  advocacy  of  a  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester, 
for  the  extension  of  Post  OfBce  insurance  to  cases  of  accidental  death,  Howell  663  et 

seq. Concurrence  of  witness  in   the  view  of  Mr.  Lever  that  contributions  by  miners 

and  working  men  generally  to  an  accident  insurance  fund  would  make  them  more  care- 
ful, j'A.  664 Absence  oi'  any  special   provision  through  friendly  societies  in  cases  of 

accident,  ib.  665-667 Provision  made  through  trades  unions  in  cases  of  disablement 

but  not  of  death,  ib.  665. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  detailed  iirocess  of  insurance  which  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Post  Office  so  as  to  embrace  fatal  accidents;  very  simple  plan  proposed,  ^otre// 667- 
Limit  proposed  as  to  the  time  within   which,  after  an  accident,  the  policy  should  hold 

|ood  in  the  event  of  death  ensuinjr,  ib.  668,  669.  677-680 Average  of  10,649  acci- 

oental  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  annually  since  1856;  large  propoition  caused  by 

explosions  in  coal  mines,  ib.  670-674 Suggested  limit  as  to  the  i^e  of  insurance 

against  accident,  it  being  proposed  to  exclude  children  under  fourteen,  ib.  671. 

Result  of  the  figures  adduced  by  witness  that  an  annual  payment  of  2  s.  6  d.  would 
suffice  to  insure  for  100  /.  in  case  of  fatal  accident ;  that  is  includinor  not  only  dangerous 

but  non-dangerous    trades,    Howell   674-676.  681-693 The   foregoing   calculation 

assumes  that  the  average  age  for  insuring  is  from  forty-nve  to  fifiy,  ib.  676.  681. 

Expectation  that  the  working  classes  generally  would  readily  avail  themselves  of  the 

proposed  facilities  through  the  Jrost  Office,  ^£m?c// 681.  689.  698-700 Simplicity  and 

economy  in  the  collection  of  premiums,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  insurance 
societies,  ib.  68 1. 

Statement  as  to  the  large  increase  of  premium  beyond  2  «.  6  ^.  necessary  for  a  policy 
of  100/.,  if  only  miners  and  dangerous  trades  wei'c  included,  Howell  682-693 Con- 
sideration of  objections  to  a  unilorm  rate  of  premium ;  advocacy  ut  such  rate,  ib.  690- 
693-  698-700. 

See  also  Mines. 

Act  27  §•  28  Vict.  c.  43.  Comparative  failure  of  the  business  done  through  the  Post  Office 
under  the  Act  27  8c  28  Vict.,  more  especially  as  regards  life  insurances.  Tumor  3-12. 

83-iS6 Several  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  Act  is  mainly  due,  Cardin  207-21 1. 

250,  251  ;  Sir  R.  Wilson  510-517.  525.  567. 

Summary  by  the  Committee  showing  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Act  both  as 
regards  annuities  and  life  insurances.  Rep.  iii. 

Adler,  Marcus  Nathan,  M.A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  for 
fifteen  years  as  actuary  of  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company  ;  he  has  also  been  employed 
by  Government  as  public  valuer  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  711-714. 

Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1874  as  favourable  to  the  State 
undertaking  the  death  pay  and  the  deferred  annuity  portion  of  the  business  of  friendly 

societies,  715,  716 view  expressed  by  witness  that  assurance  companies  would  have 

nothmg  to  feur  from  the  action  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  matter  of  annuities  and  assur- 
ances, 716. 
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Report,  1882 — continued. 

AdleTy  Marcus  Nathan^  3I.A.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Explanation  of  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness  in  18C4  ard  1865,  whereby  friendly 
societies  should  act  as  the  intermediate  agent  between  fhe  working  man  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  effecting  assurances  and  deferred  annuities,  and  for  collecting  and  paying  over 

the  premiums  to  Government,  716,  717 Conclusion  expressed  by  witness  in  1865  as 

to  the  unwillino:ness  of  working  men  to  leave  friendly  clubs  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  Government  direct,  717. 

Voluntary  character  of  the  arrBngeni'^nt  proposed  by  witness  in  the  first  instance,  719- 

722.  734 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  Government  or  Post  Office  acting  as  the 

compulsory  liquidator  of  friendly  societies  shown  by  the  periodical  valuations  not  to  be 

in  a  sound  or  solvent  condition,  721--733 Way  in  which  Government  might  protect 

itself  against  loss  in  taking  over  the  death  pay  or  funend  pay  business  of  these  societies; 
contemplated  reduction  of  the  contracts  in  such  cases,  721-732.  770-775 Contem- 
plated control  in  Government  as  to  the  rates  of  insurance,  and  the  management  of  the 
business,  done  through  friendly  societies,  the  latter,  through  its  agents,  paying  over  the 
money  periodically  nnd  saving  all  cost  of  collection  of  premiums,  733-739.  765-766« 

Advantage  in  utilising  the  machinery  of  friendly  societies  as  getting  over  the  difficulty 

of  a  medical  examination,  735.  738 Proposed  condition  that  those  societies  only  be 

dealt  with  which  give  sick   pay  as  well  as  death  pay  to  the  members  ;  tliat  is,  unless  a 

medical  rertificate  be  required,  735.  778-780 Approval  of  the  present  Government 

rates  being  maintained  as  regards  business  done  in  connection  witii  friendly  societies, 
740,741, 

Grounds  for  suggesting  that  the  quinquennial  valuation  of  Post  Office  assurances  and 

annuities  should  be  published,  740.  781-785 Proposal  that  Government  msurances 

might  be  reduced  to  1 /.  or  105.,  with  the  facility  of  collection  of  premiums  through 
friendly  societies;  the  insnrance  might  go  still  lower  in  cases  of  only  one  premium  being 
paid  once  for  all,  742-747,  767,  768.  » 

Approval  of  the  maximum  sum  insurable  being  increased   to  200  /.,  as  under  the 

Friendly  Societies  Act,  748 Very  little  demand  in  friendly  societies  for  insurances 

above  100  /. ;  749,  750 Expediency  of  the  smaller  class  of  insurances  as  well  as  the 

larger  amounts  equally  paying  their  own  expenses,  751-754. 

Facility  in  proving  identity  under  witness'  scheme  when  death  claims  are  made,  763- 

766 Expediency  of  sick   pay  in  friendly  societies   being  managed  entirely  between 

the  members   themselves,  769 — r-Concurrence  in  the  view  that  with  proper  actuarial 

calculations  the  insured  might  participate  in  the  profits,  786,  787 Very  httle  business 

done  by  the  leading  insurance  societies  in  amounts  less  than  200  /  ;  7S8-7gi . 

Large  increase  of  Post  Office  assurances  if  children*s  liveb  were  insurable;  restrictions 

and  precautions  necessary  in   such  case  as  t(»  age  and  amount,  792-795 Suggested 

modification  of  certain  conditions  in  the  Post  Office  regulatioiis  as  deterring  insurances 
being  effected  ;  witness  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Caidin  on  these  and  other  points, 
796-799- 

Affe.  Approval  of  a  reduction  of  the  initial  limit  of  a<re  below  sixteen  in  the  case  of  fire 
insurance ;  reference  hereon  to  a  suggestion  hy  Mr,  Cardin  tii^at  the  minimum  might  be 
as  low  as  five  year?,  Tumor  39,  40,  77-82.  159,  160— ^Suggested  increase  of  the 
maximunt  Imiit  of  age  for  insurance  from  sixty  to  sixtv-five,  tlie  minimum  limit  being 
leductd  to  five  for  insurances  up  to  10  /.,  Cardin  855.  868. 

Kecommendation  by  the  Committee   that  the  maximum  age  as  regards  insurance  be 

increased  to  «ixty-five,  Rep,  vi Further  recommendation  that  the  Hge  when  the  life  of 

a  person  can  be  insured  lor  the  full  amount  should  be  reduced  from  sixteen  to  fourteen, 
ib.  vii. 

Proposal  that  in  the  case  of  annuities  the  limit  of  age  be  reduced  to  five  yevLVs,  Rep.  vii. 
See  also  Children. 

Agents  {Solicitation  of  Business).     Failure  of  business  attributable  partly  to  the  difficulty 

in  collecting  premiums  and  to  the  non-employment  of  agents,  Tumor  24 Difficulty 

as  to  the  employment  of  canvassing  ngenu  by  the  Poi»t  Office,  ib.  112 Expediency  of 

Government  giving  every  facility  to  msurance  business  without  soliciting  people  for  it, 
Cardin  459,  420.  432-436, 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  it  would   be  inexpedient  for  the  Post  Office  to 
employ  agents  or  to  attempt  to  obtain  business  through  personal  canvassing,  Rep.  iv,  v. 

See  also  Commission.        Letters  Carriers. 

Annuities  {Immediate  and  Deferred): 

Total  of  11,646  annuities  granted  under  the  Act  27  &  28  Vict,  in  the  seventeen  years 
since  1865;  tendency  to  an  increase  of  this  business.  Tumor  4,  9-11.  22,  23 — ^Average 

of  13  /.  as  the  amount  of  the  annuities,  ib.  22 Difficulty  in  developing  the  purchase  of 

Government  annuities  by  the  poorer  classes,  the  present  minimum  being  as  low  as  4^, 

ib.  43 Approval  of  the  maximum  annuity  being  higher  than  50/.,  ib.  43,44— 

Advantage 
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Annuities  {Immediate  and  Deferred) — continued. 

Advantage  to  the  working  classes  by  a  development  of  deferred  annuities  but  not  of 
immediate  annuities,  Turnor  ^q.  iog*)ii.  125,  126. 

Approval  of  annuities  not  being  limited  in  amount,  and  of  anj  amount,  however  small, 

being  purchasable,  Cardin  401-406 Special  importance  o(  facilities  to  the  hiwer 

classes  for  buying  small  deferred  annuities,  ib.  469-473. 

The  liHbilities  for  the  five  years  1876-80  are  g6,ooo(.,  and  the  assets  93,485/.,  Sir 

B.  Wihon  505 Statement  as  to  the  Act  of  1853  haviiig  provided  that  life  assurances 

might  be  effected  through  the  trustees  of  savings  banks,  Government  stipulating  that  a 
deferred  annuity  should  be  purchased  at  the  same  time ;  inoperativeness  of  this  enact- 
ment, tJ.  520,521. 

Explanation  of  the  process  in  the  purchase  from  Government  of  immediate  annuities, 
as  entirely  distinct  from  the  regulations  as  to  deferred  annuities ;  small  portion  of  the 
foimer  payable  through  the  P6st  Office,  FinlaUun  610,  611. 

Proposed  increase  of  the  maxitnom  limit  for  annuities  to  200/.,  the  minimum  limit 
being  abolished;  explanation  hereon,  Cardin  855.  857-864. 

Table  showing   the    business  done   in  each  year   since  April    1865,  distinguishing 

between  immediate  and  deferred  annuities,  App.  'j'j Total  number  and  amount  of 

contracts  from  the  commencement  of  the  business  to  31st  December  1881,  together  with 
the  number  and  amount  in  existence  at  the  latter  date,  ib. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  contracts,  and  to 
the  chief  causes  thereof,  together  with   suggestions  for  an  amended  system.  Rep.  iii-viii 

Great  advantage  anticipated  by  the  Committee  from  the  abolition  of  the  present 

minimum  limit  of  annuities,  ib.  v Conclusion  in  favour  of  increasing  to  200/.  the 

maximum  amount,  ib.  v,  vi. 

Importance  of  every  possible  encouragement  being  given  to  the  purchase  in  early  life 
of  deferred  annuities,  or  ''  old  age  pay,"  by  means  of  a  single  payment  or  by  a  senes  of 
payments,  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Failure  of  Btuiness.        Loss.         Old  Age.         Rates.         Samngs  Banks. 

Artizans.     Very  few  of  the  artizan  class  among  those  who  insure  through  the  Post  Office, 

Cardin  359,  360  ;  App.  79.  83 Demand  of  the  better  class  of  artizans  for  an  increase 

of  the  maximum,  in  the  case  of  life  assurance,  beyond  100/.,  Sir  R.  Wilson  561,  562. 

BlacUej/^  The  Rev.  William  L.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanations  in  detail  in 
support  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  work  of  insurance  by  means  of 
special  stamps  to  be  distributed  by  the.letierM^arriers,  881  et  ^e^.*— Immense  number 
of  policies  taken  out  for  small  sums  through  burial  and  other  societies,  at  an  etxce»- 
sive  cost  for  collection  of  premiums,  88*2-884.  913. 

Several  respects  in  which  special  insurance  and  savings  stamps  would  be  preferable  to 
posta^^e  stamps  as  a  means  of  payment,  885  et  seq. — ---Special  importance  of  bringing 
insurance  facilities  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  through  the  letter-carriers  and  the  sale  of 
special  stamps,  instead  of  people  having  to  come  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  object  in 

auestion,  887-895 Inducement  to  the  letter-carriers  to  obtain  business  by  allowing 
lem  a  liberal  per-centage  on  the  stamps  sold,  8H9.  892-893 Successful  system 

of  Government  msurance  in  New  Zealand,  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office, 
892.  976- 

Larger  benefit  by  fifty  per  cent,  which  the  Post  Office  could  afford  to  give  under 
witness'  scheme,  than  is  given  by  such  offices  as  the  Prudential,  on  account  of  the  exces*- 
sive  cost  of  collection  in  the  latter  case,  894.  913 Advantage  of  special  in- 
surance stamps  as  obviating  the  liability  to  thefi  in  the  case  of  postage  stamps; 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  such  theft  is  very  extensively  practised,  895-897.  996- 
999.  1022-1028. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  proposed  issue  of  a  special  savings  stamp,  898. 

909 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  insurance  should  be  as  low  as  5/., 

but  not  lower,  900.  935-939.  960.  992-995 Expediency  of  a  medical  ceitificate 

being  optional  for  insurances  up  to  10/.,  better  terms  being  given  in  those  cases  in  which 

a  certificate  is  furnished,  901,  902.  906,  907.  949-952»  979-984 Reference  to  the 

system  of  the  Prudential  Office  in  pu>bing  busiuebs:  insurance  of  a  large  number  of 
bad  lives,  901.  986-988.  991. 

Necessity  of  conditions  as  to  supervision  in  connection  with  a  system  of  sick  pay 
through  the  Post  Office,  903-905—- — Immense  importance  attached  to  a  development, 
through  the  Post  Office,  of  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  pauperism  :  that 
is,  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum  in  early  life  in  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  904,  905* 
910-918.  926-927. 
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Blacklej/f  The  Rev.  William  L.     (Analysis  oF  his  Evidence)  ^continuec/. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  valuable  facility  by  means  of  insurance  stamps  sold  to  the 
people  at  their  homes  by  letter-carriers,  and  by  having  the  payments  on  fixed  days,  such 
as  the  four  qur«rter  days,  there  being  only  one  payment  yearly,  908,  909.  944-948*  953— 

955*  970  €tseq.;  1008-1010.  1019-1021 Immense  advantage  to  the  lower  classes  in 

in>uring  through  the  Post  Office,  under  witness'  scheme,  as  compared  with  insurance  in 
the  Prudential  OflSce,  on  account  of  the  heavy  working  expenses  in  ihe  latter  case,  913. 
940-943-  97^9^4. 

Consideration  of  the  amount  necessaiy  to  be  sunk  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 

twenty-one  in  order  to  buy  a  certain  deterred  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty,  919-934 

Advantage  if  the  term  "  deferred  annuity  "  were  superseded  by  that  of  •'  old  age  pay  " 

or  "  pension,"  956-959 Approval  of  a  suggestion  for  utilising  the  services  of  medical 

officers  of  unions  when  insurances  are  proposed,  961-963 Advantage  if  the  sale  of 

insurance  stamps  to  the  lower  classes  could  be  expedited  through  the  relieving  officers  cf 
unions,  964-967. 

Approval  of  the  lives  of  children  being  insurable  at  the  age  of  seven  or  five,  968,  969. 

1000-1003 Grounds  for  concluding   that  a  bad  class  ol  lives  would  not  be  insured 

through  the  ai»ency  of  the  letter  carriers  as  sellers  of  insurance  stumps,  979-991 

Limited  advantage  from  a  large  increase  of  the  post  offices  doing  insurance  business  as 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  the  «gency  of  the  letter  carriers,  1004-1007 Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  notice  to  be  given  before  lapse  of  policies,  1008*101 1. 

Improbability  of  misrepresentation  by  letter  carriers  in  order  to  sell  insurance  stamps; 
respon^iibility  in  the  matter  with  the  official  at  the  local  post  office  who  issues  the  policy^ 
1012-1018. 

Bonuses  {Life  Insurance).     See  Profits. 

Burial  Societies.  Immense  number  of  policies  taken  out  for  small  sums  throu<rh  burial 
and  other  societies  at  an  excessive  cost  for  collection  of  premium^,  Blackley  88z. 
884.  913. 

C. 

Cardiny  James  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness,  who  is  princip»l  bookkeep«* 
in  the  office  of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant  General  of  the  Post  Office,  has  discussed 
with  Mr.  Chetwynd  and  Mr.  Richardson  the  subject  before  the  Committee ;  valuable 
experience  of  the  former  more  especially,  184-192. 

Tables  submiited  in  explanation  of  the  business  done  by  the   Post  Office  in  life  assur- 
ances and  annuities,  193,  194 Exceedingly  few  policies  issued  on  the  plan  of  weekly 

payments:  large  business  of  this  character  done  by  private  industrial  societies.  194-197. 
Large  per-centage  of  the  business  of  insurance  offices  which  consists  of  policies  partici- 

patiiig  in  profit?,  198-201 Average  of  8/.  -*.  10{2.  as  the  amount  of  the  policies  of 

the  Irrudential  Assurance  Company,  202. 

Explanation  that  in  the  matter  of  life  assurances  and  annuities  the  Post  Office  acts 
practically  as  agent  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  that  the  financial  results 

can  be  supplied  only  by  the  latter,  203-206.  322,  323 Summary  of  the  causes  of 

failure  of  the  Post  Office  life  assurance  business,  207-211 Effect  of  the  new  scheme 

advocated  by  witness  that  6,700  offices,  or  post  office  savings  banks,  would  be  available 
for  assurances  and  annuities,  mstead  of  only  2,000  offices  as  at  present,  212-220. 

Particulars  as  to  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  life  assurance  and  annuity 

business  through  the  2,000  local  post  offices  where  such  business  is  done,  220 

Details  relative  to  the  proposed  scheme  for  conducting  the  business  through  tlie  savings 
bank  offices,  and  the  several  facilities  suu:gested  for  saving  trouble  to  the  insurers  or 
annuitants,  and  for  lightening  the  work  of  the  department,  ib. 

Proposed  requirement  that  each  insurer  or  annuitant  shall  become  a  depositor  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  as  h  means  of  calculatin«£  payment  of  the  premiums  through 
any  (f  the  6,700  savings  bank  offices,  instead  of  through  the  local  onice  at  which  the 

policy  is  first  issued :  great  facility  by  this  means,  220. 308-31 2 Arrangement  proposed 

whereby  the  insurer  or  annuitant  should  once  for  all  authorise  the  transfer  troni  his 
deposit  account  of  the  amount  of  the  premium  when  it  became  due  ;  immense  saving  of 

tiouble  to  the  public  by  this  plan,  220.  268-270 Valuable  saving  of  labour  to  the 

Post  Office  under  the  iiew  arrangements  proposed  as  regards  the  payments  to  annui- 
tants and  insurers,  220. 

Necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  new  scheme  if  the  amounts  assured  be 

altered,  221.  253-261 Simplicity  of  the  scheme,  which  has  only  recently  been  put 

forward,  222,  223 Valuable  suggestion  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  conducting  the  business 

much  in  the  same  way  as  investments  in  Government  stock  are  made  for  Savings  Bank 

depositors;   very  successful  conduct  of  this  business,  223-227.    301-307 Several 

pr^l;ic»l 
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Cardin,  James  Joseph.    (Aalyi»is  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

practical  officers  of  the  department  who  concur  in  the  view  that  the  scheme  can  be 
carried  out  without  difficulty,  2^8,  23g« 

Iilusiration»  of  the  workiiig  oF  the  plan,  and  of  the  ttrms  upon  which  certain  amounts 
deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savinp  Bank  could  be  applied  by  one  transaction   partly  to 

life  assurance  and  partly  to  annuities,  C30-235.  266,  267 Sereral  respects  in  which 

exposure  would  be  saved  by  the  department  under  the  new  scheme,  which  saving  would 

be  available  for  an  extension  of  the  busines*^  downwards,  236,  237 Way  in  which  a 

depositor  might,  by  a  weekly  deposit  of  i^f.,  insure  his  life  or  buy  an  annuity,  there 
being  only  one  transfer  annually  from  his  deposit  book,  238-241.  246. 

Saving  of  clerical  labour  by  the  employment  of  lidies,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the 

separate  establishment  for  conclucting  the  assurance  and  annuity  business,  242-244 

Stigi^estion  that  life  assurances  might    be   effected  down  to  5  /. ;    facility  under  the 
Savings  Bank  deposit  system,  it  merely  being  necessary  to  prepare  new  tables  of  rates, 

245-249.  294,295 Failure  of  business  hitherto,  mainly  as  regards  the  limited  number 

of  policies  taken  out  for  small  amounts,  250,  251. 

Information  as  to  the  average  premiums  charged  by  private  societies  and  by  the  Post 
Office  for  policies  of  ioo/«  and  20/.  respectively;  lower  Government  rate  in  the  latter 

case,  and  nigher  in  the  former,  252.  282-288 Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of 

increasing  the  maximum  amount  assurable  up  to  200/.,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of 
loss  upon  assurances  as  low  as  5/.;  means  of  obviating  any  loss  in  these  cases,  262-265 

278-281.  313-318 Reduced  expense  generally  under  the  proposed  scheme,  so  that 

any  loss  upon  the  smaller  transactions  would  be  partly  met,  262-265.  271.  278-281. 

Increased  facility  to  local   depositors  and  investors  in  country  districts  if  the  post- 
masters' Mccotints  were  not  closed  so  early  in  the  day,  and  if  the  cash  accounts  need  not 

be  transmitted  to  London  daily,  272-277 Obstacle  to  any  transfer  of  the  profit  from 

the  Savings  Bank  account  to  the  assurance  account,  291-293 Doubt  as  to  much 

opposition  on  the  part  of  private  companies  to  an  extension  of  the  maximum  assurance 

beyond  100/.,  296-300 Facility  to  increased  life  assurance  through  the  Post  Office 

if  tht^re  were  tables  of  rates  with  participation  in  profits,  3! 9-321. 

Reference  to  the  medical  certificate  as  a  great  impediment  in  the  wav  of  life  insurance, 

3124 Quotation  of  several  authorities  as  not  attaching  much  value  to  liie  medical 

certificate,  325-328 Belief  that  many  private  officers  do  business  without  certificates, 

the  Prudential  Society  drawing  the  limit  at  50/.,  329,  330. 

Suggestion    that   in   assurances   through   the    Post  Office    a  medical  certiHcate  be 

optional  for  amounts  up  to  50 /.,  and  be  imperative  above  that  amount,  334-343 

Approval  of  a  condition  that  in  the  event  of  death  within  a  limited  period,  in  the  absence 
of  a  medical  certificate,  the  premiums  paid  should  alone  be  returnable,  or  portion  only  of 
the  sujn  assured  should  be  payable,  337-341.  344-347^  36i,  252. 

Considerable  number  of  lapsed  policies;  question  as  to  the  profit  from  this  source, 

348-350 Different  tables  in  force  in  the  Post  Office  accordingly  as  the  premiums  are 

returnable  or  not  returnable,  351,  352 Hespects  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  medical 

certificate,  the  questions  required  to  be  answered  might  be  altered  or  made  more 
stringent,  353-3ofi* 

[Second  Examination.] — ^Total  of  6,524  contracts  or  policies  issued  in  seventeen  years, 

there  having  been  469  deaths,  358 Reference  to  certain  tables,  as   showing   the 

occupations  of  those  insured;  very  few  of  the  artizan  class,  359,  360— —Summary  of 
the  insurance  business  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  respectively ;  small  proportion 
in  the  two  latter  oountriea,  361-363. 

Varying  hours  at  different  offices  for  which  insurance  and  annuity  business  may  be 

transacted,  364-368 Illustrations  of  the  hiige  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  at 

which  business  might  be  done  if  all  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  were  available  for  the 

purpose,  369-372 Small  proportion  of  insurance  and  annuity  offices  in  Ireland  and 

Scotland  as  compared  with  England,  372-374. 

Information  relative  to  the  terms  obtainable  in  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities,  by 
the  deposit  of  sums  of  100  /•  at  difierent  periods,  and  by  applying  the  interest  thereon  to 

such  purchase,  375-391.  474-479 Important  distinction  between  the  tables  on  the 

money  returnable  principle,  and  those  on  the  money  non-returnable  principle,  375-394* 

481-494 Illustration  of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  investing  100/.  in  stock,  and 

directing  that  the  dividends  shall  be  devoted  equally  between  an  insurance  premium  atid 
a  deferred  annuity,  385-391.  478,  479. 

Further  evidence  favourable  to  a  maximum  of  200/.,  and  a  minimum  of  5/.  in  the 
case  of  life  insurances  through  the  Post  Office ;  demand  felt  for  larger  amounts  than 

100/.,  395-400.  445-458 Approval  of  annuities  not  being  liunted  lu  amount,  and  of 

any  amount  however  small  being  purchasable,  40 1-406»-<— Practice  of  industrial  societies 
in  providing  that  the  full  benefit  shall  not  be  given  in  the  event  of  death  within  six 

138.  M  3  months 
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Cardiriy  James  Joseph.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
months  or  twelve  niontiis  where  there  has  been  no  medicar certificate  on  assurance, 
407-413. 

Great  obstacle  to  the  Post  Office  undertaking  the  personal  collection  of  small 
premiums  from  house  to  house,  weekly  or  monthly,  after  the  manner  of  some  industrial 

societies;  heavy  expense  involved,  413-421 Expediency  of  Government  giving  every 

facility   to  insurance  business  witl)out  soliciting  people  for  it,  419, 420*  432-436 

Strong  objection  to  such  matters  as  sick  pay  being  comprised  in  operations  through  the 
Post  Office,  422,  423. 

Statement  as  to  sailors  and  others  beinor  excluded  by  the  tables,  424.  437-442 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  special  risks  being  taken  by  the  Post  Office  in  reference 
specially  to  cases  of  fatal  accident,  425-431-r — Difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Post  Office 

giving  commissions  to  their  employ&s  upon  the  business  done,  432-436.  495-499 

Belief  that  a  medical  certificate  is  not  necessarily  required  under  Act  of  Parliament, 
443*  444- 

Facility  in  effecting  insurances  for  smaller  amounts  than  5  /.  if  deemed  desirable,  as 

by  means  <»f  one  single  payment,  459-468 Special  importance  of  facilities  to   the 

lower  classes  for  buying  small  deferred  annuities,  469-473. 

[Third  Examination.] — ^Witness  submits  certain  tables  in  elucidation  of  his  evidence, 
and  furnishes  further  explanations  upon  the  subject  of  special  rates  for  miners,  mariners, 

and  others  whose  lives  are  attended  with  special  risks,  840-852.  877-880 Special  rates 

for  fishermen  employed  on  dangerous  coasts :  few,  if  any,  insurances  in  such  cases,  847- 

849.  877-880 Quotation  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  expressed  in  1864,  to 

the  efftct  that  the  value  of  life  in  the  case  of  the  labouring  classes  was  readily  ascer- 
tainable without  a  medical  examination,  853,  854. 

Witness  re^ds  to  the  Committee  a  paper  prepared  in  his  department  explaining  in 
detail  the  views  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  of  himself  as  to  the  amendments  tlesir- 
able  in  the  existing  system  of  life  insurance  and  of  annuities,  as  worked  through  the 

Post  Office,  855 Proposed  abolition  ol  the  minimum  limit  ns  regards  insurance,  ib. 

—Suggested  inciease  of  the  maximum  from  100/.  to  200/.,  ib. Maximum  of  \oL 

proposed  for  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  grounds  for  this  limit,  855» 
865-867. 

Explanation  a«  to  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  consideration  of  dispensing  with 

the  medical  certificate  in  insurances  not  exceeding  25/.;  855.  869-873 Suggested 

increase  of  the  maximum  limit  of  age  for  insurance  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  855-86S 
—Proposed  increase  of  the  maximum  limit  for  annuities  to  200/.,  the  minimum  limit 
being  abolished  ;  explanation  hereon,  855.  857-864. 

Great  increase  of  facilities  to  the  public  under  the  scheme  in  question,  S55 

Relaxation  contemplated  in  the  rule  as  to  the  hours  at  which  applications  may  be 
received  at  the  various  post  offices  or  savings  banks,  855.  874^76. 

Chetwynd,  Mr,  {Accountant  General  of  Post  Office).  Witness  has  discussed  with  Mr. 
Chetwynd  the  general  subject  before  the  Committee;  valuable  experience  of  this  gentle- 
man, Cardin  184-192. 

Children  {Life  Insurance).     Different  regulations  of  friendly  societies  as  to  the  age  at 

which  the  lives  of  children  may  be  insured,  Firtlaison  612. 616-617 Belief  that  on  the 

scoie  of  mortality  there  would  be  no  material  increase  of  risk  in  issuing;  Government 
insurances  through  the  Post  Office  upon  the  lives  of  children  as  young  as  three  or  five 
years  of  age  ;  witness  does  not  say  whether  this  extension  is  desirable,  ib.  612-615.  627- 

629 Different  table  required  if  children  at  the  age  of  three  or  five  could  be  insui'ed 

through  the  Post  Office ;  allowance  to  be  made  for  cost  of  collection  of  premiums,  ib.  614. 

Large  increase  of  Post  Office  assurances  if  children's  lives  were  insurable  ;  restric- 
tions and   precautions  necessary  in  such  case  as  to  age  and  amount,  Adler  792-795 

Maximum  of  loZ.  proposed  for  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  grounds  for 

this  limit,  Cardin  855.  865-867 Approval  of  the  lives  of  children  being  insurable  at 

the  age  of  seven  or  hve,  Blackley  968,969.  1 000-1 003^ 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  lecommended  that  the  insurance  of  small  amounts 
be  permitted  in  the  case  of  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age>  Rep.  vi,  viL 

Clerical  Labour.  Valuable  saving  of  labour  to  the  Post  Office  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments proposed   as  regards  the  payments  to  annuitants  and  insurers,  Cardin  220^ 

Saving  of  clerical  labour  by  the  employment  of  ladies,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  separate 
establishment  for  conducting  the  assurance  and  annuity  business,  ib.  242-244. 

Collection  of  Premiums.     Restriction  of  Post  Office  life  insurance  business  owing  partly  to 

the  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  premiums,  Cardin  207.  211 Great  obstacle   to  the 

Post  Office  undertaking  the  personal  collection  of  small  premiums  from  house  to  hous^ 
weekly  or  monthly,  after  the  manner  of  some  industrial  societies ;  heavy  expense  involved, 

lb*  413-421. See  also  Letter  Caniers.         Savings  Banks. 
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Commission.     Difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Post  Office  giviog  coMiinidsioii  to  their  employes 
upon  the  business  done,  Cardin  432-436.  495-499. 
See  also  Agents.         Letter  Carriers. 

Compulsory  System.  Immense  importance  attached  to  a  development,  through  the  Post  Office, 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  pauperism;  that  is,  by  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  in  early  life  in  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  Blackley  904-905.  910-918.  926-927. 

Cost  of  Worhinp.  Several  respects  in  which  expense  would  be  saved  by  the  Post  Office 
under  the  i^ew  scheme  for  utilising  the  Post  Office  savings  banks,  which  saving    would 

be  available  for  an  extension  of  the  business  downwards,  Cardin  236,  237 Reduced 

expense  generally  under  the  proposed  scheme,  so  that  any  loss  upon  the  smaller  transac- 
tions would  be  partly  met,  ib.   26-2-265.  271.   278-281. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  **  leading'*  or  administration  expenses,  as  allowed  for  in 
the  tables;  probable  room  for  reduction  on  this  score.  Sir  R.  Wilson  526.  530,  531 
Exception  taken  to  certain  portions  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tumor 
and  Mr.  Cardin,  witness  bein^  apprehensive  that  a  considerable  increase  of  expense 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  Savings  Bank  funds,  for  the  managemfnt  of  which  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  are  responsible,  ib.  535-540.  544,  545.  547-559. 

Explanations  on   tlie    foregoing   points,  witness  submitting    that    the    new    scheme 
will  be  worked  with  great  simplicity  and  economy,  Cardin  541-546. 

Expediency  of  the  smaller  class  of  insurances  as  well  as  the  larger  amounts  equally 

paying  their  own  expenses,  Adhtr  751-754 Estimate  of  from  8*.  to  g*.  as  the  cost  of 

collection,  &c.,  for  eveiy  1  /.  paid  for  small  insurances  through  certain  private  offices, 
Norton  825,  82S. 

See  also  Clerical  Labour.  Medical  Certificate.  Prudential  Assurance  Society. 

Rates. 

D. 
Deferred  Annuities.    See  Annuities. 


Failure  of  Business.     Comparative  failure  of  the  Act  27  &  28  VicU  as  regards  the  business 

done  in  annuities  and  life  insurances,  Tumor  3-12.  83-86;  Rep.  iii Summary  of  the 

causes  of  failure  of  the    Post  Office  life  assurance  business.  Tumor  207-211 The 

maximum  amount  and  the  maximum  age  are  too  low,  and  the  minimum  amount  and  age 

too  high,  ib.  207-210 Failure  of  business  hitherto  mainly  as    regards  the  limited 

number  of  policies  taken  out  for  small  amounts,  ib.  250,  251. 

Summary  «>f  the  insurance  business  in  Enixland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  respectively; 
small  proportion  in  the  two  latter  countries,  Cardin  361-363;  App.  79. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life  are  deterred  from  insurance  by  the  regulations  and  requirements  imposed.  Sir  R. 
Wilson  510-517.  o25'  6<^7' 

Fatal  Accidents.     See  A  ctidental  Deaths.        Mines. 

Finlaisony  Alexander  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  as  Actuary  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  explains  that  the  tables  an<l  contracts  under  which  life 
insurances  are  efFecteH   through  the  agency  of  the   Post  Office  are  prepared  under  the 

authority  t^f  the  Commissioners,  580,  581 The  regulations  under  which  the  contracts 

are  made  m-riy  be  altered  from  time  to  lime  by  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury,  and,  when 
altered,  become  virtually  a  poition  of  the  Act,  582-586. 

Facility  under  the  Act  in  dispensing  with  a  medical  certificate  for  small  amounts,  586 

Suggestion   that   the  medical  certificate  may  be  safely  dispense!   with  up  to  50/., 

with  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  returnable  in  the  event  of  death  within  two  years, 
687-591- 

Expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of  tables  and  of  simplifying  the  business  as  much 

as  possible,  there  being  only  one  table  for  insurances  up  to  20/.;  589.  592-600 

Advantage  in  the  case  of  small  insurances  of  the  premium  ceasing  at  the  age  of  sixty, 

5^2-594 Non-objection  to  a  continuance  of  the  practice  whereby  insurances  may  be 

effected  by  one  immediate  payment,  595-600. 

Explanation  that  the  loss  on  the  annuity  business  done  through  the  Post  Office  is 
apparent  rather  thnn  real,  the  extreme  liability  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
being  calculated  though  very  unlikely  to  accrue,  601-604— Approval  on  the  part  of 

the  Commissioners  of  the  maiximum  insurance  being  increased  to  200/. ;  605 Limit  of 

302.  or  50/.  as  the  amount  of  annuities  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  606,  607. 

Explanation  of  the  process  in  the  purchase  from  Government  of  immediate  annuities, 
13^'  M  4  as 
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FinlaisoHy  Alexander  John.     (Analysis  of  hig  Evidence) — continued. 

as  entirely  distincl  from  the  regulations  as  (o  deferred  annuities;  smnll  portion  of  the 

former  payable  through  the  Post  Office,  610,  6u Different  re|;ulations  of  friendly 

societies  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  lives  of  children  may  be  insured,  6i2.  616,  617 

Relief  thnt  on  the  score  of  mortality  there  would  be  no  material  increase  of  risk  in  issuing 
Government  insurances  throtigh  the  Post  Office  upon  the  lives  of  children  as  youog  as 
three  or  five  years  of  age;  witness  does  not  say  whether  this  extension  is  desirable, 
612-615.  627-629. 

Belief  that  the  sole  object  of  the  smaller  insurRnces  is  to  meet  funeral  expenses,  613 

Different  table  required  if  children  at   the  age  of  three  or  five  could  be  insured 

through  the  Post  Office;  allowance  to  be  made  for  cost  of  collection  of  |iremiums,  614 

Difficulty  and  expense  in  connection  with  identification  under  a  system  of  insurance 

by  mean^  of  one  immediate  payment;  expediency  rather  of  small  annual  payments,  6 1 8-626. 

Obstacles  to  the  addition  of  bonuses  to  policies  with  a  view   to   popularising   the 

business  of  life  assurance  ;    difficulty  as  to  calculation  of  profit,  630-636.  659,  660 

Explanation  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  demand  for  an  extension  of  the 
maximum  amount  insurable,  but  that  from  a  Government  point  of  view  there  is  no 
objection  to  an  extension  up  to  200/. ;  637-644. 

Profits  of  provident  societies  from  life  assurance  business  rather  than  from  sick  pay; 
question  hereon  as  to  the  effect  of  Government  competition  in  the  former  branch,  H45- 

649 Explanation  as  to  women  being  (*harged  a  lower  rate  than  men  fnr  immediate 

or  deferred  annuities,  whilst  there  is  no  distinction  in  their  favour  a^  regards  life  assur- 
ance, 650-658. 

Fishermen.     Special  ra(^s  for  fishermen  employed  on  dangerous  coasts ;  few^  if  any,  insur- 
ances in  such  cases,  Cardin  847-849.  877-880. 

Friendly  Societies.     Maximum  of  200  /.  a;«  the  assurance  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
of  1875,  the  minimum  limit  being  either  30/.  or  50/.,  Finlaison  606,  607. 

Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1874  as  favourable  to  the  State 
imdertaking  the  death   pay  and  the  dtferr**d  annuity  portion  uf  tlie  business  of  friendly 

societies,  Adler  715,  pi6 Explanation  of  the  scheme  advocated  by  witness  in  1864 

and  1865,  whereby  fhendly  societies  should  act  as  the  intermediate  aorent  l^etween  the 
working  man  and  the  Government  for  effecting  as^urances  and  deferred  annuities,  and 
for  collecting  and  paying  over  the  premiums  to  Government,  ib.  716,  717. 

Conclusion  expressed  by  witness  in  1865  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  working  men  to 

leave  friendly  clubs  an<l  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Government  direct,  Adler  717 

Voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  proposed  b}  witness  in  the  first  instance,  ib. 
719-7-22.  734. 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  Government  or  Post  OHice  acting  as  a  compulsory 
liquidator   of  friendly  societies,  shown  bv  the  periodical  valuation  not  to  be  in  a  sound 

or  solvent  condition,  Adler  721-733 Way  in  which  Government  might  protect  itself 

atiainst  loss  in  taking  over  the  death  pay  or  funeral  pay  business  of  these  societies;  con- 
templated reduction  of  the  contracts  in  such  cases,  ib.  721-732.  770-775. 

Suggested  control  in  Government  as  to  the  rates  of  insurance  and  the  management  of 
the  business  done  through   friendly  societies,  the  latter  through  its  agents  paying  over 

the   money  periodically,  and  savini;  all  cost  of  premiums,  Adler  713-739.  755-766 • 

Proposed  condition  that  those  societies  only  be  dealt  with  which  give  sick  pay  as  well  as 
death  pay  to  the  members;  that  is,  unless  a  medical  certificate  be  required,  t6.  735. 
778-780. 

Approval  of  the  present  Government  rates  being  maintained  as  regards  business  done 

in  r.onnertion  with   friendlv  societies,  Adler  740,  741 Very  little  demand  in  fiiendly 

societies  for  insurances  above  loo/.,  16.  749,  750 Facility  in  proving  identity  under 

witness'  scheme  when  death  claims  are  made,  ib.  763-766. 

Funeral  Expenses.    Belief  that  the  sole  object  of  the  smaller  insurances  through  indus- 
trial societies  is  to  meet  funeral  expenses,  Finlaison  613. 


H. 

Hours  of  Business  {Post  Office  Savings  Banhs).  Conduct  of  the  business  so  Ion*:  a<  the 
local  post  offices  are  open;  question  hereon  as  to  an  extension  of  the  hours,  l^urnor 
89-95«  >  05- 1 07.  114.  178-180. 

Increased  facility  to  local  dejiositors  and  investors  in  country  districts  if  the  postmasters* 
accounts  were  not  closed  so  early  in  the  day,  and  if  the  cash  accounts  need  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  London  daily,  Garrf/ii  272-277 Varying  hours  at  different  offices  for  which 

insurance  and  annuity  business  may  be  transacted,  t^.  364-368. 

Relaxation 
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Hours  of  Bitsiness  (Post  Office  Savings  ^a/iib)— contiDued. 

Relaxation  contemplated  in  the  rule  as  to  the  hours  at  which  applications  may  be 
received  at  the  various  post  offices  or  savings  banks,  Cardin  855.  874-876. 

Expediency  of  the  savings  banks  being  kept  open  to  as  late  an  hour  as  may  be  found 
practicable.  Rep.  v. 

Howell^  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  —  Lengthened  experience  of  witness  in 

connection  with  working  men's  organizations,  661-662 Explanation  and  advocacy  of 

a  plan,  originated  by  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester,  for  the  extension  of  Post  Office 
insurance  to  cases  of  fatal  accident,  663  et  seq. 

Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Lever  that  contributions  by  miners  and 
working  men  generally  to  an  accident  insurance  fund  would  make  them  more  careful, 

664 Reference  to  the  limited  number  of  life  insurances  through  the  Post  Office  as 

due  partly  to   the  subject  not  being  sufficiently  understood;  advantaore  of  full  informa- 
tion being  circulated  by  the  Post  Office,  664,  665.  701 Provision  made  through 

trades  unions  in  cases  of  disablement,  but  not  of  death,  665 Absence  of  any  special 

provision  throtigh  friendly  societies  in  cases  of  accident,  665-667. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  process  of  insurance  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  Post  Office 

80  as  to  embrace  fatal  accidents ;  very  simple  plan  proposed,  667 Limit  proposed  as 

to  the  time  within  which,  after  an  accident,  the  policy  should  hold  good  in  the  event  of 
death  ensuing,  668,  669.  677-680. 

Average  of  10,649  accidental  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  annually,  since  1856; 

large  proportion  caused  by  explosions  in  coal  mmes,  670-674 Suggested  limit  as  to 

the  age  of  insurance  against  accident,  it  being  proposed  to  exclude  children  under  fourteen ; 

671 Comparatively  little  public  sympathy  for  the  large  number  of  fatal  accidents 

in  mines,  otherwise  than  through  explosions,  674.  694-697— -—Calculations  as  to  the 
annual  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  connection  with  railways,  674. 

Besult  of  the  figures  adduced  by  witness  that  an  annual  payment  of  2  «.  &d.  would 
suffice  to  insure  for  100/.  in  case  of  fatal  accident ;  that  is,  including  not  only  dangerous 

but  non-dangerous  trades,  674-676.  681-693 The  foregoing  calculation  assumes  that 

the  average  age  for  insuring  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  676,  681 Expectation  that  the 

working   classes  generally   would  readily  avail   ihemselves  of  the  proposed  facilities 

through  the  Post  Office,  681.  689.  698-700 Simplicity  and  economy  in  the  collection 

of  premiums,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  insurance  societies,  681. 

Statement  as  to  the  large  increase  of  premium  beyond  2  s.  6d.  necessary  for  a  policy 

of  100  Z.,  if  only  miners  and  dangerous  trades  were  included,  682-693 Consideration 

of  objections  to  a  uniform  rate  of  premium ;  advocacy  of  such  rate,  690-693.  698-700 

' Suggestion  that  certain  large  funds  subscribed  and  not  expended  in  connection  with 

mining  catastrophes  might  be  utilised  by  Government  in  support  of  a  fatal  accident 
insurance  fund,  694-697. 

Respects  in  which  actuarial  calculations  are  not  strictly  reliable  as  to  the  rate  of 

insurance  against  accidents,  &c,  700 Small  annuity  business  done  through  the  Post 

Office    as    compared   with  the   increasing   business   done  by   the  Prudential   Office; 
enormous  cost  in  the  latter  case,  701-709. 


Industrial  Societies.     See  Friendly  Societies.        Private  Societies. 

Interest  on  Premiums.  Suggestion  that  in  order  to  encourage  life  insurance  by  the  lower 
classes  through  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  some  extra  interest  be  allowed  in  the 
first  year  upon  the  premium  deposited  in  the  bank,  Norton  802 — r-Conclusion  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  present  tables  of  rates  to  bear  an  extra  interest  or  bonus  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  first  year's  premium,  ib.  802-806.  814-817. 

Ireland.  Small  proportion  of  insurance  and  annuity  offices  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as 
compared  with  England,  Cardin  372-374. 

Total  of  173  as  the  numi>er  of  insurance  contracts  in  force  in  Ireland  on  31st  December 
i88i,App.yg. 


Lapsed  Policies.     Considerable  number  of  lapsed  policies ;  question  as  to  the  profit  from 

this  source,  Cardin  348-350 Hardship  at  present  as  regards  forfeiture  or  premiums 

and  lapse  of  policies;    modification  suggested,  iVbr^on  808-813— Suggestions  ^  ^^ 
the  notice  to  he  given  before  lapse  of  policies,  Blackley  1008-101 1. 

138.  .N  Legislation. 
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Legidatiofu  Necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  new  scheme  if  the  amounts 
assured  be  altered,  Cardin  221.  253-261. 

Summary  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 

which  a  Bill  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  iiuroduced,  Bep.  viii Considerable 

importance  of  passing  the  requirea  Bill  with  the  least  possible  delay,  ib. 

Letter  Carriers.  Special  importance  of  bringing  insurance  facilities  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  ;  scheme  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  through  the  letter  carriers  and  the  sale  of 
special  stamps,  instead  of  peo{.le  httving  to  come  to  tiie  post  ofhce  for  the  object  in 

questi(m,    Bdackley  881-895.  908,  909.  944-948«  97o  ^^  *^?« Inducement  to  the 

l«%tter  carriers  to  obtain  business  by  allowing  them  a  liberal  per-centage  on  the  stamps  sold, 

t6.  889.  892,  893 It  would  not  be  necessary  to  extend  the  hours  for  which  the 

post  offices  are  open,  ib.  947,  948. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  a  bad  class  of  lives  would  not  be  insured  through  the 

agency  of   the  letter  carriers  <>r  sellers  of  insurance  stamps,  BlackUy  979-991 

Limited  advantage  fiom  a  large  increase  of  the  post  offices  doing  insurance  business  as 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  the  agency  of  the  letter  carriers,  ib.  1004-1007. 

Improbability  of  misrepresentation  by  letter  carriers  in  order  to  t^ell  insurance  stamps; 
responsibility  in  the  matter  with  the  official  at  the  local  post  office  who  issues  the  policy, 
Blackley  1012-1018. 

Conclusion  of  the  Comn)ittee  adverse  to  the  employment  of  letter  carriers  as  agents 
for  obtaining  business,  Rep.  iii,  iv. 

See  also  Agents.         Commission.         Stamps. 

Life  Insurance: 

Issue,  through  the  Post  Office,  of  6,524  life  assurance  policies  since  1865,  when  the 

Act  of  1864  came  into  opemtion;  decreased  number  in  recent  years,  Thiritor  4S 

Very  (ew  policies  effected  for  the  minimum  amount  of  20  /.,  the  system  apparently  not 

meeting  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,  ib.  13-17 Opinion  that  one  cause  of  failure 

in  the  hfe  assurance  branch  is  that  the  minimum  of  20  /.  is  too  high,  witness  advocating 

a  reduction  to  5/.,  ib.  24.  35-37 -Expediency  of  raising  the  maximum  to  about  300/. 

if  the  minimum  be  reduced  to  5/.  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  prevent  the  business  involving  a 
loss,  lA.  37,  38.  53-59-  96-101.  143>  M4-  ^64-i68*  162-165. 

Suggestion  that  life  assurance  might  be  effected  down  to  5/.;  facility  under  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  deposit  system,  it  merely  being  necessary  to  prepare  new^  tables 

of  rates,  Cardin  245-249.  294, 295 Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing 

the  maximum  amount  assurable  up  to  200/.,  irrespecrively  of  the  question  of  loss  upon 
assurances  as  low  as  5/. ;  means  of  obviating  any  loss  in  these  cases,  ti.  262-265.  278- 

281.  318,  319 Total  of  6,524  contracts  or  policies  issued  in  seventeen  years,  there 

having  been  469  deaths,  ib.  358. 

Further  evidence  favourable  to  a  maximum  of  200  /.,  and  a  minimum  of  5  Ly  in  the 
case  of  life  insurances  through  the  Post  Office  ;  demand  felt  for  larger  amounts  than 

100/.,   Carrfm  395-400.   445-468-  855 Facility  in  effecting  insurances  for  smaller 

amounts  than  5  /.,  if  deemed  desirable,  as  by  means  of  one  single  payment,  ib.  459-^68. 

Large  increase  of  business  anticipated  if  insurances  could  be  effected  down  to  a 
minimum  of  5^  ;  degree  of  interference  thereby  with  industrial  societies.  Sir  R.  Wilson 

560-565.  576-579 Explanation  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  demand 

for  an  extension  of  the  maximum  amount  insurable,  but  that  from  a  Government  point 
of  view  there  is  no  objection  to  an  extension  up  to  200  Lf  Finlaison  637-644. 

Proposal  that  Government  insurances  might  be  reduced, to  1  /.  or  io<.,  with  the  facility 
of  collection  of  premiums  throui^h  friendiv  societies;  the  insurance  might  go  still  lower 

in  cases  of  only  one  premium  being  paid  once  for  all,  Adler  742-747.  767,  768 

Approval  of  the  maximum  sum  insurable  being  increased  to  200/.,  as  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  ib.  478. 

Approval  of  the  minimum  insurance  being  as  low  as  5  /. ;  undue  cost  of  working  in 

going  below  that  amount,  Norton  818-820 Decided  approval  also  of  the  maximum 

being  raised  10  200/.,  ib.  821-823 Grounds  for  concluding  that  life  insurance  is  far 

more  important  than  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities,  ib.  827-830. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  insurance  should  be  as  low  as  5  /.,  but 
not  lower,  Blackley  900.  936-939'  960.  99^-995- 

Number  and  amount  of  life  insurance  policies  issued  in  each  of  the  years  1865-81 ; 
Apj>.  77— — Total  number  and  amount  of  contracts  since  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  together  with  the  number  and  amount  on3ist  December  1881, ti.  78 Vary- 
ing amounts  of  insurances  and  number  for  each  amount;  average  of  seventy-nine,  i&.  8o. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Act  27  &  28 
Vict.,  as  regards  lite  insurances  and  the  principal  causes  thereof.  Rep.  iii-viii. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  Post  Office  should   be 

authorised 
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Life  //ViSC7ftiiNC£— continued. 

authorised  to  grant  life  policies  for  the  smallest  amounts  which  may  be  found  practicable, 
Bep.  V Grounds  for  recommending  that  the  maximum  be  increased  to  200/.,  1^.  viii. 

See  also  Accidental  Deatlis.  Age.  Agents.  Children.  Failure  of 

Business.  Friendly  Societies.  Medical   Certificate.  Premiums. 

Profits.  Bates  ( Tables).  Savings  Banks.  Stamps. 

Loss  {Annuities).  There  is  a  small  Iosh^  according  to  the  valuation,  upon  the  deferred 
annuities  business  done  through  the  Post  Office,  Sir  B.  Wilson  500,  508 Explana- 
tion that  the  loss  on  the  annuity  business  done  through  the  Post  Office  i:«  apparent  rather 
than  real,  the  extreme  liability  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  being  calculated 
though  very  unlikely  to  accrue,  Finlaison  601-604. 

M. 

Mrdical  Certificate: 

Opinion  that  the  medical  certificate  is  not  as  a  rule  wort')  very  much,  and  might  with 
certain  safeguards  he  advantageously  dispensed  with  in  the  smaller  cases,  Tumor  33,  34. 
60-64.  129-153 Suggestion  that  the  medical  certificate  might  not  be  required,  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  death  within  two  years  the  assurance  should  not  be  paid,  but  oidy 

the  premiums  returned,  ib.  33,  34.  61-64.  102,  103.  134-142 Considerable  difficulty 

in  connection  with  the  medical  examination,  which  is  often  very  cursory,  tiie  fee  being 
very  small,  ib.  34.  129-133. 

Reference  to  the  medical  certificate  as  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  life  insurance, 
Cardin  324— *-Q notation  of  several  authorities  as  not  attaching  much  value  to  tiie 

medical  certificate,  ib.  325-f^28 Belief  that  many  private  offices  do  business  without 

certificates,  the  Prudential  Society  drawing  the  limit  at  50  /.,  ib.  329,  330. 

Suggestion  that  in  assurance  through  the  Post  Office  a  medical  certificate  be  optional 

for  amounts  up  to  50  /.,  and   be  imperative  above  that  amount,  Cardin  334-343 

•Approval  of  a  condition  that  in  the  event  of  a  death  within  a  limited  period,  in  the 
absence  of  a  medical  certificate  the  premium  paid  should  alone  be  returnable,  or  portion 

only  of  the  sum  assured  should  be  payable,  i&.  337-341.  344-347.  351  >  352 Respects 

in  which  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  certificate  the  questions  required  lo  be  answered 
might  be  altered,  or  made  more  stringent,  ib.  353-356. 

Practice  of  industrial  societies  in  providing  that  the  full  benefit  shall  not  be  given  in 
the  event  of  death  within  six  months,  or  twelve  months  where  there  has  been  no  medical 

certificate  or  assurance,    Cardin  407-413 Belief  that  a  medical  certificate  is   not 

necessarily  required  under  Act  of  Parliament,  ib.  443,  444. 

Deterrent  effect  of  the  medical  examination,  and  of  the  questions  as  to  health,  Sir  B. 

^'ilsonQi^ Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  view  o»  Mr.  Finlaison  that  the  medical 

certificate  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  small  insurances  if  in  case  of  death 
within  a  year  or  tw'i  the  premiums  only  were  returned,  or  only  one-half  the  insured 
amount,  ib.  521-525. 

Facility  under  the  Act  in  dispensing   with  a   medical  certificate  for  small  amounts, 

Finlaison  586 Suggestion  that  the  medical  certificate  may   be  safely  dispensed  with 

up  to  50  /.,  with  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  returnable  in  the  event  of  death  within  two 

years,  ti6. 587-591 During  the  first  year  only  a  proportion  of  the  premium  paid  should 

be  returned, ii.  588 After  the  first  year,  and' until  the  second  year  only,  a  proportion  of 

the  sum  insured  should  be  returned,  ib. 

Advantage  in  utilising  the  machinery  of  friendly  societies  as  getting  over  the  difficulty 
of  a  medical  examination,  Adler  735.  738. 

Quotation  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  expressed  in  1864,  to  the  effect  that  the 
value  of  life  in  the  case  of  the  labouring  classes  was  readily  ascertained  without  a  medical 

examination,  Cardin  853,  854 Explanation  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in 

consideration  of  dispensing  with  the  medical  certificate  in  insurances  not  exceeding  25  /•  ; 
lb.  855.  869-873. 

Expediency  of  a  medical  certificate  being  optional  for  insurances  up  to  10  /.,  better 
terms  being  given  in  those  cases  in  which  a  certificate  in  furnished,  Blackleg  901,  902. 
906,  907.  949-96*^*  979-984- 

Approval  by  the  Committee  of  certain  relaxations  as  regards  the  requirement  of  a 

medical  certificate.  Rep.  vi ^The  certificate  might,  as  an  experiment,  be  dispensed 

with  in  cases  up  to  25  /.,  ib. 

Medical  Officers  of  Unions.  Approval  of  a  suggestion  for  utilising  the  services  of  medical 
officers  of  unions  when  insurances  are  proposed.  Blackleg  961-963. 

Middle  Classes.    Benefit  to  the  middle  classes  if  they  had  facilities  of  purchasing  through 
the  Post  Othce  annuities  of  larger  amount  than  50  /.,   vihich  is  the  present  maximum. 
Tumor  44. 
138-  O  Mines. 
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Alines.     Comparatively  little  public  sympathy  for  the  large  number  of'  iatal  accidents  in 

n\\nes>  otherwise  than  tbrouch  explosioos^  Howell  674.   694-697 Snggestion   that 

certain  large  fiinds  subscribeu  and  not  expended  in  connection  with  mining  catastrophes 
might  be  utilised  by  Government  in  support  of  a  fatal  accident  insurance  fund,  ib.  H94- 
697. See  also  Accidental  Deaths,         Risks. 

N 

National  Debt   Office.     Practice  as  to  paying  over  to  the  National  Debt  Office  the  Post 

Office  receipts  tor  lift*  assurance.  Tumor  166-168 Explanation  that  in  the  matter  of 

life  assurance  and  annuities  the  Post  Office  acts  practically  as  agent  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  and  that  the  financial  results  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  latter, 
Cardin  203-206.  250.  281.  322,  323. 

Approval  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  maximum  insurance  being  increased 

to  200/.,  Finlaison  605 Immediate  annuities  are  part  of  the  machinery  for  paying  off 

the  National  Debt,  ib.  610. 

Nen^  2kaland.  Successful  system  of  Govemmeni  insurance  in  New  Zealand  through  ihe 
agency  of  the  Post  Office,  Blackley  892.  975. 

Norton^  Fletcher,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.^ — Long  experience  formerly  of  witne»«  as 
superintendent  of  the  life  departutent  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance 
Office,  800.  837-839. 

Suggestion  that  in  order  to  encourage  life  insurance  by  the  lower  elates  through  the 
Pn^t  Office  savings  banks  some  extra  interest  be  allowed  in  the  first  year  upon  the  pre- 
mium deposited  in  the  bank,  802 Conclusion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 

tables  of  rates  to  bear  an  extra  interest  or  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  upon  thie  first  year's  pre- 
mium, 802-805.  814-817. 

Facility  it*  ciepos^itors  who  insure  their  lives  had  but  one  book,  the  premiums  being 
placed  to  the  debit  of  the  account;  economy  thereby,  806,807.825--  Hardship  at 
present  as  regards  forfeiture  of  premiums  and  lapse  of  policies ;  modification  suggested, 

808-813 Opinion  as  to  the  extreme  (iaimess  of  the  Post  Office  tables,  814-817 

Approval  of  the  minimum  insurance  being  as  low  as  5  /.;  undue  cost  of  working  ingoing 

below  that  anj^unt,  818-820 Decided  approval  also  of  the  maximnoi  being  raised  to 

200/.;  821-823. 

Estimate  of  from  S  d,  to  gd.  as  the  cost  of  collection,  &c.,  for  every  1  /.  paid  for 

hmall   insurancer  through  certain  private  offices,  825,  826 Grounds  for  concluding 

that  life  insurance  is  far  more  important  than  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities,  827- 

H30 Impression  that  the  rates  of  deterred  annuities  on  the  returnable  scale  admit  of 

some  modification;  witness  was  not  aware  that  a  loss  has  accrued  on  the  deferred 
annuities  found,  831-836, 

O. 

Occupations  of  Insurers.     Means  of  ascertaining  the  occupation  of  those  who  insure  through 

the  Post  Office,  Tumor  70-76 These  are  not  necestarily  savings  bank  depositors,  ib. 

87,  88 Reference  to  ceitain  tables  as  showing  the  occupations  of  those  insured  ;  very 

lew  of  the  artizan  class,  Cardin  359,  360;  App.  79.  83. 

Old  Age.  Advantage  if  the  term  "deferred  annuity"  were  superseded  by  that  of  *^  old 
age  pay  '*  or  pension,  Blackley  956-959* 

Special  importance  of  encouragin«j  m  every  way  the  habit  of  making  some  provision  for 
ohl  age.  Rep.  v. 
See  also  Annuities. 

P. 

Postmaster  General.  Witness  reads  to  tlie  Committee  a  paper  prepared  in  his  department 
explaining  in  detail  the  views  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  of  himself  as  to  the  amend 
menis  desirable  in  tiie  existing  system  of  life  insurance  and  of  annuities,  as  worked 
through  the  Post  Office,  Cardin  855. 

Postmasters.  Advantage  if  the  focal  postmasters  could  be  paid  something  extra  on  the 
contract  of  each  assurance  policy,  Tumor  119-12K 

PoU  Office  Savings  Banks.     See  Savings  Banks. 

Post  Offices.  Particulars  as  10  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  life  assurance  and 
annuity  business  through  the  2,000  local  post  offices  where  such  Dusiness  is  done,  Cardin 

220. See  aho  Annuities.        Life  Insurance.         Savings  Banks. 

Premiums 
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Premiums  {Life  Insurafice).     Advantage  in  the  caf*e  of  SBmli  iosurances  of  the  premium 

ceasing  at  the  age  of  sixty,  Finlauon  692-694 Non-objection  to  a  ccmtinaaBce  of  the 

practice  whereby  ineurances  may  be  effected  by  one  immediate  pajrment,  ib.  696-6oo 

^Difficulty  and  expense  in  connection  with  identification  under  a  system  of  insurance 

bv  Qieans  of  one  immediate  payment ;  expediency  rather  of  small  amiual  payments,  ib. 
6l 8-626. 

Table  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  premiums  were  payable  under  the  6,524  con- 
tracts entered  into  down  to  the  31st  December  1I881,  App.  80. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  when  a  policy  of  insurance  has  been  in  existence  for 
two  years  the  premiums  should  be  returnable  upon  the  surrender  of  the  policy,  Rep. 
vii. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  expediency  of  facilities  for  life  insurance  or 
purchase  of  old-age  pay  by  means  of  single  payments,  Rep.  viii. 

Private  Societies.  Veiy  low  average  amount  t>f  the  assurances  effected  by  private  indus- 
trial assurance  societies;  minimum  of  5/.  in  many  of  these  cases,  Turnor  i8-«i.  27-29 

Probable  opposition  on  the  part  of  private  societies  to  an  extension  of  the  aaaximum 

in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  ib.  104.  108.  122-124. 

Large  per-centage   of  the  business   of  insurance   offices  which  consists  of  p(»licies 

participating^  in   profits,    Cardin   198-201 Doubt  as   to   much  opposition   on  the 

part  (if  private  companies  to  an  extensioo  of  the  maximum  assurance  beyond  100  2., 
ib.  296-300. 

Keference  to  the  opposition  by  the  insurance  offices  in  1864  to  a  maximum  limit  of 
200/.,  instead  of  100/.,  in  the  case  of  Post  Office  insurances,   Sir  R.  Wilson  548,  549. 

^gg Objecticm  also  made  in  1864  ^  ^  miDimtim  Hmit  of  5  /. ;  that  is,  on  the  part  of 

small  industrial  societies,  »fr.  649-  6^* 

Profits  of  provident  societies  from  life  assurance  business  rather  than  from  sick  pay  \ 
question  hereon  as  to  the  effect  of  Government  competition  in  the  former  branch.  Fin- 

laison  646-649 Opinion  that  assurance  companies  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 

the  action  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  matter  of  annuities  and  assurances,  Adier  716 

Very  iittie  business  done  by  the  leading  insurance  societies  in  amounts  less  than  200 1,, 
ib.  788-791. 

iSee  also  Friendly  Societies.        Prudential  Assurance  Society. 

Pre^s.  Sugget<tion  in  the  case  of  Post  Office  insurances  whether  after  five  or  ten  years 
some  addition  could  not  be  made  to  the  policy  or  some  reduction  in  the  premium,  Turnor 

41 ,  42.  1 61 Obstacle  to  any  transfer  of  the  profits  from  the  Post  Office  Savin&rs  Bank 

account  to  the  assurance  account,  Cardin  291-293 Want  of  a  table  far  participation 

in  pi'ofits,  ib.  207 Facility  to  increased  liie  assurance  through  the  Poet  Office  if  there 

were  tables  of  rates  with  participation  in  profits,  ib.  3i9-32i« 

Witness  shows  that  for  the  (quinquennial  period  ending  31st  December  1880  there 
was,  according  to  a  recent  valuation,  a  considerable  profit  on  the  life  insurance  business 

done  through' the  Post  Office,  Sir  R.  WUson  501.  504-507 The  liabilities  for  the  five 

years  were  52,084  i,  and  the  assets  83,329  i,  ib.  505 Belief  that  the  profit  on  the  life 

iiiKurance  business  is  lai^ely  due  to  the  insurance  of  an  exceptionally  good  class  of  lives. 

Obstacles  to  the  addition  of  bonuses  to  policies  with  a  view  to  popularising  the  busi- 
ness of  life  assuraikce ;  difficulty  as  to  calculation  of  profit,  Finlaison  630-63&  659, 
660. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that,  with  proper  actuarial  calculation,  the  insured  might 
participate  in  the  profits,  Adkr  786,  787. 

Considerable  amount  of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  business  transacted.  Rep.  vii 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  a  desirable  encouragement  would  be  given  to  thrift  if 
those  who  insured  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  realised  ;  alternative  ntodes 
in  which  this  may  be  done,  ib. 

Prudential  Assurance  Company.  Question  considered  as  to  the  terms  of  the  policies  issued 
by  the  Prudential  Company,  as  compared  with  the  Post  Office  terms,  Tttmor  96-103 
Average  of  8/.  10  s.  as  the  amount  of  the  policies  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Cardin  202. 

Small  annuity  business  done  th^oagh  the  Post  Office  as  compared  with  the  increasing 
business  done  by  the  Prudential  Office  ;  enormous  cost  in  the  latter  case,  Howell  701- 

709 The  great  success  of  the  office  is  largely  due  to  their  giving  insurances  on  chil- 

ilren's  lives,  Adler  792. 

Larger  benefit  by  50  per  cent,  which  the  Post  Office  could  afford  to  give  under  wit- 
ness' scheme  than  is  given  by  such  offices  as  the  Prudential,  an  account  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  collection  in  the  latter  case,  Blackley  894. 913 Reference  10  the  system  of  the 
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Prudential  Assurance  Company — continued. 

Prudential  Office  in  pushing  business  ;  insurance  of  a  large  number  of  bad  lives,  Blackley 

?o\.  Q86-g88.  ggi Immense  advantage  to  the  lower  classes  in  insuring  through  the 
^ost  Office,  under  witness' scheme,  as  compared  ^vith  insurance  in  the  Prudential  Office, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  working  expenses  in  the  latter  case,  ib.  913.  940-943. 
978-984. 

Publicity.     Importance  of  advertisements  and  explanations  through  means  of  the  Post  Office 

Savings  Bank   books.  Tumor  112,  113,   1)7,  118 Reference  to  the  limited  number 

of  life  insurances  throiijs^h  the  Post  Office  as  due  partly  to  the  subject  not  beinsc  suffici- 
ently understood ;  advantage  of  full  information  being  circulated  by  the  Post  Office, 
//o.w// 664,  665.  701. 

See  also  Letter  Carriers.         Savings  Banks^ 

R. 

Bailway  Accidents.     Calculations  as  to  the  annual  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  connection 
with  railways,  Howell  674. 

Bates  (Tables): 

Lower  premium  charged  by  the  Post  Office  for  an  assurance  of  20  /•  than  by  private 

societies,  Tumor  25-29 Alternative  terms  for  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  of 

10/.;  127 Statement  as  to  the  tables  being  calculated  as  regards  interest  at  the  rate  of 

3  percent.,  whilst  private  companies  can  invest  at  a  higher  rate;  difficulty  of  competition 
on  this  score,  169-177. 

Information  as  to  the  average  premiums  charged  by  private  societies  and  by  the  Post 
Office  ibr  policies  of  100  Z.  and   20/.  respectively;  lower  Government  rate  in  the  latter 

case  and  higher  rate  in  the  former,  Cardin  252.  282-288 Diiferent  tables  in  force  in 

the  Post  Office  accordingly  as  the  premiums  are  returnable  or  not  returnable,  ib. 
351.352. 

Information  relative  to  the  terms  obtainable  in  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities  by 
the  deposit  of  sums  of  100  /.  at  different  periods,  and  by  applyinvr  the  interest  thereon  to 

such  purchase,  Cardi/i  375-391.  474-479 Important  distinction   between  the  tables 

on   the  money  returnable  principle  and  those  on  the  money  non-returnabh  principle, 

ib.  375-;^94.  481-494 Illustration  of  the  results  to  be  produced  by  investing  100/.  in 

stock,  and  directing  that  the  dividends  shall  be  devoted  equally  between  an  insurance 
premium  and  a  de^rred  annuity,  ib.  385-391.  478,  479. 

Three  different  elements  of  which  the  insurance  tables  are  made  up,  the  Life  Tables  of 

Dr.  Farr  being  adopted  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  rates.  Sir  B.  Wilson  526-529 One 

element  is  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  taken  at  three  per  cent ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of 

insurances,  ib.  526.  534 Approval  of  careful  consideration  of  the  question  whether  in 

view  of  the  profit  on  the  life  assurance  business  the  rates  or  premiums  mio'ht  not  be 
reduced,  ih.  554-568. 

Witness,  as  actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  explains  that  the  tables  and 
contracts  under  which  life  insurances  are  effected  throuuh  the  agency  of  the 
Post  Office  are  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  Finlaison  580, 

581 Expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of  tables  and  of  simplifying  the  business  as 

much  as  possible,  there  being  only  one  table  Tor  insurances  up  to  20  L,  ti.  589.  592-600. 

Respects  in  which  actuarial  calculations  are  not  strictly  reliable  as  to  the  rate  of  insur- 
ance against  accidents,  &c.,  Howell  700 Opinion  as  to  the  extreme  Tairness  of  the 

Post  Office  tables,  JVbrfon  814-817 Impression  that  the  rates  of  deferred  annuities  on 

the  returnable  scale  admit  of  some  modification ;  witness  was  not  aware  that  a  loss  has 

accrued  on  the  deferred  annuities  fund,  iJ.  831-836 Consideration  of  the  amount 

necessary  to  be  sunk  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one  in  order  to  buy  a 
certain  deterred  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty,  Blackley  919-934. 

Statements  showing  the  result  of  a  person  purchasing  through  the  Post  Office  Savincrs 
Bank  at  the  ages  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  respectively,  loo/,  in  Consols,  and  de- 
voting the  annual  dividends  of  3  /.  on  each  investment  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
purchase  of  deferred  annuities  to  commence  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  and  to 
assure  his  life,  App.  81. 

Statement  showing  \vhat  amount  of  annuity  a  person  having  200  /.  as  a  deposit  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  300  l.  in  Government  Stock,  could  procure  by  purchasing, 
with  the  respective  interest  and  dividends  a  deferred  annuity  to  commence  at  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  at  that  age  purchasing  an  immediate  annuity  with  the  capital  of  500 /. 
App.  83. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  profit  which  has  accrued  under  the  tables  hitherto 

in  force.  Hep.  vii Insufficient  data  for  the  conclusion  that  the  tables  have  been  fixed 

at  too  high  a  rate,  ib. 

Expediency  of  the  new  tables  being  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  the  public  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insuring  their  lives  and  of  purchasing  annuities  on  the  lowest  terms  that  are 

compatible 
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Rates  {Tabl Es)-'Contmued. 

compatible  with  sound  finance.  Rep.  vii Advantage  in  the  tables  of  rates  of  premiums 

being  few  in  number  and  being  so  framed  as  to  show  the  initial  rate  at  each  aoe,  ib.  viii 

Suggested  preparation  of  tables  under  which  premiums  could   be  allowed  to  cease 

at  a  given  a^e,  or  the  amount  of  insurance  could  be  paid  at  a  given  age^  ib. 
See  also  Pro/its.         Risks.         Women. 

Itegulations  {Post  Office).  The  regulations  under  which  the  contracts  are  made  may  be 
altered  from  lime  to  time  by  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury,  and,  when  altered,  become 
virtually  a  portion  of  the  Act,  Finlaison  582-586. 

Suggested  modifications  of  certain  conditions  in  the  Post  Office  regulations  as  deterring 
insurances  beinif  effected  ;  witness  will  communicate  with  xMr.  Cardin  on  these  and  other 
points,  Adler  796-799. 

Relieving  Officers  of  Unions.  Advantage  if  the  sale  of  insuranc  e  stamps  to  the  lower 
classes  could  be  expedited  through  the  relieving  officers  ol'  unions,  Blackley 
964-967. 

Richardson^  Mr.  Valuable  suggestion  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  conducting  tiie  insurance 
business  much  in  the  same  way  as  investments  in  Government  stock  are  made  for 
Savings  Bank  depositors;    very  successful  conduct  of  this  business,  Cardin  223-227. 

301-307- 

JRish.  Informaiion  obtainable  as  to  the  average  life  value  of  the  persons  insuring  through 
the  Post  Office  in  comparison  with  mast  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  Turnor  65-69 

Statement  as  to  sailt»rs  and  others  being  excluded  by  the  tables,  Cardin  424.  437- 

442 Grounds  for  objecting  to  special  risks  being  taken  by  the  Post  Office,  in  refer- 
ence specially  to  cases  of  fatal  accident,  ib.  425-431 . 

Tendency  to  a  reduction  in  thfi  average  healthiness  of  the  lives  by  increasing  the  facili- 
ties  for  insurance.  Sir  R.  Wilson  510.  566 Explanation  that   saihirs,    miners,   and 

others  following  occupations  with  special  risk  can  be  insured  through  the  Post  Office^ 
theie  being  special  tables  ofraies  in  these  ca^es,  ib.  518,  519.  55i-5o3' 

Witness  submits  certain  tables  in  elucidation  of  his  evidence,  and  furnishes  further 
explanations  upon  the  subject  oF  special  rates  for  miners,  mariners,  and  others,  whose 
lives  are  attended  with  special  risks,  Cardin  840-852.  877  880. 

Statement  showing  the  difference  between  the  special  rates  of  premiums  charged  for 
the  insurance  of  miners,  mariners,  and  others,  and  the  rate  charged  upon  an  ordinary 
life,  App.  82. 

See  also  Accidental  Deaths. 


S. 

JSa^ings  Banks  {Post  Office): 

Great  success  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  business  as  compared  with  the  business 

in  life  assurance  and  annuities,  Turnor  12.  23 Approval  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 

Cardin,  whereby  Post  Office   Savings  Bank  depositors  should  have  greatly  increased 

facilities  for  payment  of  the  premiums,  ib.  30-32.  47-52 Increased  facilities  feasible 

in  the  case  of  Savings  Bank  depositors  in  the  matter  of  annuities  as  we'l  as  of  life 
assurances,  ib.  45,  46. 

Advantage  of  advertisements  and  explanations  through  means  of  the  Savings  Bank 
books,  of  which  there  are  some  three  millions,  Turnor  112,  113.  117,  118 Consider- 
able profit  on  the  Savings  Bank  business ;  question  of  applying  this  to  loss  on  the  life 
assurance  business,  ib.  181-183. 

Effect  of  the  new  scheme  advocated  by  witness  that  6,700  offices,  or  Post  Office 
savings  banks,  would   be  available  for  assurances  and   annuities,  instead  of  only  2,000 

offices  as  at  present,  Cardin  212-220 Details  rel-uive  to  the  proposed  scheme  for 

conducting  the  business  through  the  Savings  Bank  offices,  and  the  several  facilities  sug- 
irested  for  saving  trouble  to  the  insurers  or  annuitants,  and  for  lightening  the  work  of  the 
Department,  li.  22  >. 

Propoi^ed  requirement  that  each  insurer  or  annuitant  shall  become  a  depositor  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  payment  of  the  premiums  through 
any  of  the  6,700  Savings  Bank  offices  instead  of   through  the  local  office  at  which  the 

policy  is  first  issued  ;  great  facility  by  this  means,  Cardin  220.  308-312 Arrangenient 

proposed  whereby  the  insurer  or  annuitant  should  once  for  all  authorise  the  transfer  from 
his  deposit  account  of  the  amount  of  the  premium  when  it  became  due ;  immense  saving 
of  trouble  to  the  public  by  this  plan,  ib.  220.  268-270. 
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Savisgs  Banks  (Post  Office) — continued. 

Simplicity  of  the  scheme,  which  has  only  recently  been  pat  forward,  Cardtn  222,  223 

SeTeral  practical  oflBcers  of  the  Department  who  concur  in  the  view  thnt  the  scheme 

can  be  carried  out  without  di£5culty,  ib.  228,  229 Ulustratioos  of  the  workins:  of  the 

plan,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  certain  amounts  deposited  in  the  Host  Oflice  Savings 
Bank  could  be  applied  by  one  transaction  partly  to  life  assurance  and  partly  to  annuities, 
ib.  230-235.  266,  267. 

Illustrations  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  at  which  busine<»s  mig^ht  be 
'^^ne  if  all  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  were  -available  for  the  purpose,  Cardin  369- 
2. 

Impetus  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  insurances  by  facilities  for  eflPectinn^ 
surances  by  means  of  one  small  payment  through  a  post  office  saving^^  bank,  Sir  R. 

ilson  568-575 Facility  if  depositors  who  insure  their  lives  had  but  one  book,  the 

emiums  being  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  account ;  economy  thereby,  Norton  806,  807. 

5 Gh-eat  iitcrease  of  facilities  to  the  public  under  the  scheme  in  question,  Cardim 

& 

Number  of  post  offices  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Wilts,  York,  Aberdeen,  and 
vck  open  for  savinsss  bank  business  at  which  sayings  bank  and  Government  annuity  and 
uirance  business  can  be  transacted,  App.  80. 

Official  memorandum  explanatory  of  the  detailed  working  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
ink,  and  of  the  facilities  ^riven  to  depositors,  App.  84. 

Important  advantages  attached  by  the  Committee  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cardin  for  cors- 
eting the  annuity  and  insurance  business  of  the  Post  Office  with  the  Post  Office 
ivings  Banks  so  that  deposits  in  any  of  these  banks,  or  any  part  of  such  deposits, 
ght,  on  the  request  of  the  depositor,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  life 
durances  and  annuities,  whether  such  deposits  have  been  made  specially  for  the  purpose 

otherwise.  Rep.  iv -The  Committee  recommendhthat  Mr.  Cavdin's  plan  be  brought 

:o  operation  with  the  least  possible  delay,  ib, 

Threefold  increase  by  this  plan  of  the  number  of  offices   at  which  business  could  be 

rried  on,  i2«7>.  iv Total   of  more  than  2,734,000  depositors  at  the  present  time; 

:ility  of  informing  tliese  as  to  the  advantages  and  fiacilities  of  the  proposed  system,  ib, 

V. 

See  also  Cost  of  Working.         Hours  of  Business. 

oh.     Obstacle  to  effecting  Post  Office  assurances  through  schools.  Tumor  115,  116. 

land.  Total  of  132  as  the  number  of  insurance  contracts  in  force  on  31st  December 
Sly  App.  79. 

Pay.     Strong  objection  to  such  matters  as   sick  pay  being  comprised  in  operations 

rough   the  Post  Office,   Cardin  422,  423 Expediency  of  sick   pay  in   friendly 

cieties  being  managed  entirely  between  the  members  themselves,  Adler  769 Neces- 

y  of  conditions  as  to  supervision  in  connection  with  a  system  of  sick  pay  through  the 
)st  Office^  Blackley  903-905. 

Gounds  upon  which  the  Committee  consider  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  the 
overnntent  to  undertake  sick  pay  business,  Rep.  viii. 

tps  {Life  Insurance^  Explanations  in  detail  in  support  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  and 
leapening  the  work  of  insurance  bv  means  of  special  stamps  to  be  distributed  by  means 

the  letter  carriers,  Blackley  881  et  seq. Several  respects  in  which  special  insurance 

id  savings'  stamps  would  be  preferable  to  postage  stamps  as  a  means  of  payment,  ib. 
I5  et  seg. Advantage  of  special  insurance  stamps  as  obviating  the  liability  to  theft 

the  case  of  postage  stamps;  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  such  theft  is  very  exten- 

irely  practised,  ib.  895-897.996-999.  1022-1028 Explanations  in  connection  with 

e  proposed  issue  of  a  special  savingn  stamp,  ib.  898.  909. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  valuable  facility  by  means  of  insurance  stamps  sold  to  the 
;ople  at  their  homes  by  letter  carriers,  and  by  having  the  payments  on  fixed  days,  such 
I  the  four  quarter  days,  there  being  only  one  payment  yearly,  Blackley  908,  909.  944- 
*8.  953-955.  970  ct  seq. ;  1008-1010.  1019-1021. 

Facility  by  means  of  the  stamp  slips  now  in  use  for  devoting  savings  of  a  penny  a  week 
»  the  purchase  of  annuities  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Rep.  vii. 


T. 

les  {Life  Assurance,  ^c).     See  Rates. 

mor,  Algernon.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness,  as  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
ost  Office,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  business  of  the  department  in  connnec- 
on  with  life  insurance  and  annuities,  1,2. 

Comparative 
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Tumor,  Algernon.     (Analysi?^  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Comparative  failure  of  the  business  in  question,  more  especially  as  re^rards  life  insur- 
ances, 3-12.  83-86 Issue  of  6,524  life  insurance  policies  since  1865,  when  the  Act  of 

1864  came  into  operation;  decreased  number  in  recent  years,  4-8. — Total  of  11,646 
annuities  granted   in  the  seventeen  years,  since  1865;  tendency  to  an  increase  of  tlus 

business,  4.  9-11.  22,  23 Great  success  of  the  Savings  Bank  business  as  compared 

with  the  business  in  life  insurance  and  annuities,  12-23. 

Very  few  policies  effected  for  the  minimum  amount  of  20  /.,  the  system  apparently  not 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,  13-17 Very  low  average  amount  of  the  assur- 
ances effected  by  private  industrial  assurance  societies;  minimum  of  .5/.  in  many  of  these 
cases,  18-21.  27-29 Average  of  13/.  as  the  amount  of  the  annuities,  22. 

Opinion  that  one  cause  of  failure  in  the  life  assurance} branch  is  that  the  minimum  of 

20  i  is  too  hinh,  witness  advocating  a  reduction  to  5  ^ ;  24.  35-37 Failure  attributable 

partly  to  the  difficulty  in  collecting  premiums,  and  to  the  non-employment  of  agents,  24 

Lower  premium  charged  by  the  Post  OflSce  for  an  assumnce  of  20  /.  than  by  private 

societies,  25-29. 

Approval  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cardin,  whereby  Posi  Office  Savings  Bank 
depositors  should  have  greatly  increased  fiiciliiies  for  payment  of  the  premiums,  30^-32. 

^^•ga Opinion  that  the   medical  certificate  is  not,  as  a  rule,  worth  very  much,  and 

miuht  with  certain  safeguards  be  advantageously  dispensed  with  in  the  smaller  eases, 

33*  34-  60-64. 129- 153 Suggestion  that  the  medical  certificate  might  not  be  required, 

provided  that  in  case  of  death  within  two  years  the  assurance  should   not  be  paid,  but 

only  the  premiums  returned,  33, 34.  61-64.  102,  103.  1.^4-142 Considerable  difficulty 

in  connection  with  the  medical  examination,  which  is  often  very  cursory,  the  fee  being 
very  small,  34. 129-133. 

Expediency  of  raising  the  maxiaium  to  about  300  /.  i^  the  minimum  be  reduced  to  5  /• ; 
that  is,  in  order  to  prevent  the  business  involving  a  loas,  37, 38.  53-59.  96-101.  143,  144. 

154-158.  162-165 Approval  of  a  reduction  of  the  limit  of  age  below  sixteen;  refer* 

ence  hereon  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Cardin  that  the  minimum  might  be  as  low  as  five 

years,  39,  40.  77-827159,  160 Suggestion  whether  after  five  or  ten  years  some  addi* 

tion  could  not  be  made  to  the  policy  or  some  reduction  in  the  premium,  41,42.  161. 

Difficulty  in  developing  the  purchase  of  Grovernment  annuities  by  the  poorer  classes, 

the  present  minimum  being  as  low  a^^  4/. ;  43 Approval  of  the  maximum  annuity 

being  higher  than  50  /. ;  43, 44 Increased  facilities  feasible  in  the  case  of  Savings 

Bank  depositors  in  the  matter  of  annuities  as.  well  as  of  life  insurances,  45,  46 

Advantage  10  the  working  classes  by  a  development  of  deferred  annuities,  but  not  of 
immediate  annuities,  45.  109-111.  125,  126. 

Information  obtainable  as  to  the  average  life  value  of  the  persons  insurit>g  through  the 

Poet  Office,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  65, 69 Means  of 

ascertaining  the  occupations  of  those  who  insure,  70-76 — ■ — These  are  not  necensarily 
Savings  Bank  depoutors,  87,  88. 

Conduct  of  the  business  so  long  as  the  local  post  offices  are  open ;  question  hereon  as 

to  an  extension  of  the  hours,  89-95.  105-107.   114.  178-180 Question  considered 

as  to  the  terms  of  the  policies  issued  by  the  Prudential  Company  as  compared  with  the 

Post  Office  terms,  96-103 Probable  opposition  on  the  part  of  private  societies  to  an 

extension  of  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  104-108.  123,  J24. 

Difficulty  as  to  the  employment  of  canvassing  agents  by  the  Post  Office,  112 

Advantage  of  advertisements  and  explanations  through  means  of  the  Savings  Bank 

books,  of  which   there  are  some  three    millions,  J12,   113.    117,   118 Obstacle  to 

effecting  Post  Office  assurances  through  schools,  115,   116 Advantage  if  the  local 

postmasters  could  be  paid  something  extra  on  the  contract  of*  each  policy,  1 19-121 

Alternauve  terms  for  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  of  10  /.;  127. 

Practice  a^  to  paying  over  to  the  National  Debt  Office  the  Post  Office  receipts  for  a  life 

assurance,  1 66-1 68 Statement  as  to  the  tables  being  calculated,  as  regards  interest,  at 

the  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  whilst  private  companies  can  invest  at  a  higher  rate  ;  difficuliy 
of  conipetition  on  this  score,  169-177 Considerable  profit  on  the  Savings  Bank  busi- 
ness ;  question  of  applying  this  to  loss  on  the  life  assurance  business,  181-183. 

V. 

Valuation  0/  Insurancesy  S^c.     Grounds  for  suggesting  that  the  quinquennial  valutition  of 
Post  Office  assurances  and  annuities  shoulabe  published,  Adler  740.  781-785. 

W. 

Weekly  Payments.      Exceedingly  Tew  policies  issued  by  the  Post  Office  on  the  plan  of 
weekly  payments;  large  business  of  this  character  done  by  private  industrial  societies^ 

Cardin  394-197 Way  in  which  a  depositor  might,  by  a  weekly  deposit  of  one  penny, 
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Weekly  Payments — continued, 
insure  bis  life  or  buy  an  annuity,  there  being  only  one  transfer  annually  from  his  deposit 
book,  Cardin  238.  241.  246. 

Wilion^  Sir  Rivers.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  Comptroller  General  of 

"^^  National  Debt  Office,  shows  that  for  the  quinquennial  period,  ending  31st  December 

:>,  there  was,  according  to  a  recent  valuation,  a  considerable  profit  on  the  life  insurance 

ness  done  through  the  Post  Oifice,  501. 504-507 There  is  a  small  loss,  according 

he  valuation,  upon  the  deferred  annuities  business,  505.  508. 

belief  that  the  profit  on  the  life  insurance  business  is  largely  due  to  the  insurance  of 

exceptionally  g<;od  class  of  live?,  509 Tendency  to  a  redaction  in   the  average 

lihiness  of  the  lives  by  increasins:  the  facilities  for  insurance,  510.  566 Grounds 

the  conclusion  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life 
deterred  ^rom  insurance  by  the  regulations  ana  requirements  imposed,  510-51 7» 
•  567- 

Szplanation  that  snilors,  miners,  and  others,  following  occupations  with  special  risk, 
be  insured  through  the  Post  Office,  there  being  special  tables  of  rates  in  these  cases, 
'»  5*9-  551-553— —"Statement  as  to  the  Act  of  1853  having  provided  that  life 
irances  might  be  effected  through  the  tnistees  of  savings  banks.  Government 
Milating  that  a  deferred  annuity  should  be  purchased  at  the  same  time ;  inoperativeness 
his  enactment,  520,  521. 

Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  that  the  medical  certificate  might 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  small  insurances,  if  m  case  of  death  within  a  year  or 
)  the  premiums  only  were  returned,  or  only  one-iialf  the  amount  insured,  521-525 
-  Three  different  elements  of  which  the  insurance  tables  are  made  up,  the  Life  Tables 

Dr»  Farr  being  adopted  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  rates,  526-529 One  element  is 

\  rate  of  interest,  wnich  is  taken  at  3  per  cent. ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  insurances, 

>•  534 Particulars  relative   to  the   "loading"    or  administration  expenses,  as 

>wed  for  in  the  tables  ;  probable  room  for  reduction  on  this  score,  526.  530,  531. 

Exception  taken  to  certain  portions  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  evidence  of 
'.  Tumor  and  Mr.  Cardin,  witness  being  apprehensive  that  a  considerable  mcrease 
expense  might  be  thrown  upon  the  Savings  Bank  funds,  for  the  management  of 
icli  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  are  responsible,  535-540.  544,  545.  547.  559 
^{Mr.  Cardin.)    Explanations  on  the  foregoing  points,  witness  submitting  that  the 

Y  scheme  will  be  worked  with  great  simplicity  and  economy,  541-546 {Sir  Rivers 

ilson.)     Reference  to  the  opposition  by  the  msurance  offices  in  1864  to  a  maximum 

lit  of  200/.  instead  of  100/.;  548,  549.  563 Objection  also  made  in   18G4  to  a 

ximum  limit  of  5  /. ;  that  is,  on  the  part  of  small  industrial  societies,  549.  563. 

Approval  of  careful  consideration  of  the  question  whether  in  view  of  the  profit  on  the 

i  as>urance  business  the  rates  or  premiums  might  not  be  reduced,  554-558 Large 

>rea«e  of  business  anticipated  if  insurances  could  be  effected  down  to  a  minimum  of 
. ;  degree  of  interference  thereby  with  industrial  societies,  560-565.  576-579. 

Demand  of  the  better  class  of  artizans  for  an  increase  of  the  maximum  beyond  100  /. ; 

I,  562 Impetus  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  insurances  by  facilities 

efl'ecting  insurances  by  means  of  one  small  payment  through  a  Post  Office  Savings 
nk,  568-575. 

ten.  Explanation  as  to  women  being  charged  a  lower  rate  than  men  for  immediate  or 
[erred  annuities,  whilst  there  is  no  distiirction  in  their  favour  as  regards  life  assurance, 
nlaison  650-658. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  much  higher  amount  of  premiums  in  the  case  of 
vomun  than  of  a  man,  whilst  the  insurance  rates  are  similar;  expediency  of  inquiry 
o  this  irregularity.  Rep.  vii. 

\ing  Classes.  &et  Accidental  Deaths.  Annuities,  Artizans.  Friendly  Societies 
meral  Expenses.       Life  Insurance. 
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Select  Committee  ox  Privilege  (Mr,  Gray). 


\_Thursdayy  17 th  August  1882]: — Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lawson,  which  letter  Mr.  Speaker  read  to 
the  House  as  foUoweth: — 

"  Sir,  "  Green-street,  Dublin,  16  August  1882. 

"  In  conformity  with  what  I  understand  to  be  my  duty,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
*'  you  that  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  this  day 
"  committed  to  prison  for  three  months,  by  an  order  of  mine,  made  in  open  Court,  for  a 
^*  contempt  of  Court  in  publishing  certain  articles  calculated  to  prejudice  the  administra- 
*'  tion  of  Justice  under  the  commission  under  which  I  sit. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
''  Sir, 
"  The  Right  Honourable  "  Your  obedient  Servant, 

**  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons."  "  J.  A.  Lawson.^ 

Orderedy— [Tuesday,  24/A  October  1882]  .-—That  the  letter  of  the  16th  August  1882, 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to  Mr.  Speaker,  informing  the  House  of  the 
commitment  of  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  a  Member  of  this  House,  for  contempt  of 
Court,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting 
whether  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  therein  demand  the  further  attention  of  the 
House. 

{^Wednesdayy  25th  October  1882]: — Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House  that  he  had 
received  the  following  communication  from  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  which 
reached  him  too  late  to  admit  of  his  reporting  it  to  the  House  during  yesterday's  sitting: — 

*'  Sir,  "  Oxford,  24  October  1882. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  on  Saturday,  30th  September,  I  ordered 
"  that,  upon  payment  of  the  fine  of  500/.,  Mr.  Gray,  m.p.,  who  had  been  committed  by 
"  me  for  contempt  of  Court,  should  be  discharged,  and  he  was  discharged  accordingly  on 
«  that  day. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  "  (signed)        J.  A.  Lawson.^* 

^^  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Ordered,  That  the  said  communication  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  to  which 
the  letter  of  the  16th  August  1882,  from  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  referred. 

Committee  nominated — \_Friday,  21th  October  1882] —  of — 


Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Staflford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Raikes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 


Mr.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Parnell. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Healy. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

dered, —  {^Mondayy  ZOth  October  1882]: — That  the  Committee  do  consist  of 
ateen  Members. 

That  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay  and  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  be  added  to  the 
Committee. 

dered, —  [^Friday,  17 th  November  1882]:— That  the  Report  and  Minutes  of  the 
jedings  be  re-committed  to  the  Select  Committee,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  paragraph 
ring  to  the  Law  of  Contempt  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Report  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  -       -       -       -    p.     v 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX p.    25 
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E    E     P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  on  Privilege,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
Letter  of  the  16th  August  1882,  from  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  to  Mr.  Speaker^  informing  the  House  of  the  Commitment  of 
Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  a  Member  of  this  House,  for  Contempt  of 
Court,  **  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting  whether  any  of  the 

matters  referred  to  therein  demand  the  further  attention  of  the  House*' ; 

Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  so  referred,  and  have  agreed   to  the 
foUowing  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  have  had  before  them  an  Order,  dated  the  1 6th  of 
August  1882,  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  James  Anthony  Lawson,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges  and  presiding  Judge  and  Commissioner  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  at  a  Session  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  held  at  Dublin,  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  also  a  further  Order  made  and  dated  the  30th  of  September  1882. 

By  the  first  of  these  Orders  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  a 
certain  newspaper,  called  the  ^*  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  then  and  now  being 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  City  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  Members  for 
the  County  of  Carlow,  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court  in 
having  published,  during  the  said  Session,  in  the  said  '*  Freeman's  Journal " 
newspaper,  upon  the  11th,  12th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of  August  1882,  respec- 
tively, certain  publications  and  articles  in  contempt  of  the  said  Court  then 
sitting.  And  it  was  also  thereby  adjudged  that  the  said  Mr.  Edmond 
Dwyer  Gray  should,  for  such  his  contempt  of  Court,  be  imprisoned  in  Her 
Majesty's  prison  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the  space 
of  three  calendar  months,  and  that,  in  addition,  he  should  pa^  for  his  contempt 
a  fine  of  500  /.  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  be  levied  off  his  goods  and  chattels, 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  such  period  of  imprisonment,  he  should  enter  into  recog- 
nizances himself  in  the  sum  of  5,000  /.,  with  two  sureties  each  in  the  sum  of 
2,500  l.y  conditioned  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  should  be  of 
good  behaviour  and  of  the  peace  for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
in  default  thereof  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  further  period  of  three  calendar 
months,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  enter  into  such  recognizances. 

By  the  second  of  these  Orders,  it  was  ordered  that  on  payment  of  the  fine 
of  500 1,  imposed  on  Mr.  Gray,  he  should  be  then  discharged  from  further 
custody,  and  he  was  accordingly  discharged.  The  Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  upon  making  such  order  appears  in  the  Appendix.  This  order  was 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  without  any  application  being  made  to  him  in 
respect  thereof.  These  orders,  and  the  affidavits  and  exhibits  on  which  they 
were  founded^  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  hereto. 

Your  Committee  had  also  before  them  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by  a 
shorthand  writer  employed  by  the  Crown  Solicitor,  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
J!)ublin   Commission  Court,  on  the   14th    and  16th    of  August  and  30th  of 
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nber  1882,  in  relation  to  such  committal  and  discharge  from  custody  of 

idmond  Dwyer  Gray,  and  they  also  examined  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Charles 

and  Mv.  William  Johnston,  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  such  trans- 

« 
ir  Committee   having    had    such    orders    and  affidavits   and  transcript 

I  before  them  proceeded  to  afford  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  an  oppor- 

of  making  such  a  statement  on  the  matters   referred  to  them  as  he 

desire  to  offer.  ^ 

,  Gray  made  an  oral  statement  to  your  Committee,  and  in  the  course  and 
)poit  of  such  statement  placed  before  your  Committee  certain  documents 
L  appear  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  heading,  "Papers  banded  in  by 
Iray."  A  portion  of  such  statement,  the  contents  of  such  documents, 
portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Johnston,  appear  to  your 
aittee  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  specific  object  of  the  present  inquiry,  but 
Committee  consider  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  omit  from  the 
adix  to  this  Report  any  portion  of  what  was  laid  before  them,  and  there- 
Mr.  Gray's  statement,  and  the  documents  above  referred  to,  appear  in 
ppendix. 

ur  Committee  caused  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  and  docu- 
s  before  them  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  His  acknowhd^- 
of  their  receipt  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

ider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
:he  matters  referred  to  them  do  not  demand  the  further  attention  of  the 
e. 

id  your  Committee  also  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Justice 
on  fulfilled  his  duty  in  informing  the  House  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
mmons  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Commission  Court  of 
and  Terminer  before-mentioned. 


21  November  1882. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 


Monday^  30th  October  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Justin  M*Carthy. 


Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 


Mr.  Attorney  General  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  \st  November  1882. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Attorney  General  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Raikes. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Healy. 
Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
Mr.  Pamell. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'That  Strangers  be  admitted" — (Mr.  Healy). — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Mr.  Healy. 


Noes,  10. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Raikes. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  (a  Member  of  the  House)  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday^  6th  November  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Attorney  General  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Ilardinge  Giffard. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr,  Sexton. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Healy. 
Mr.  Baikes. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Parnell. 
Mr.  Goschen. 


Imond  Dxcyer  Gray  (a  Member  of  the  House)  was  further  examined. 

made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  be  summoned 
5S8  before  the  Committee,  in  order  to  establish,  firstly,  That  the  Crown,  at  the 
ig  by  the  Solicitor  General,  characterised  a  simple  record  of  the  proceedings  as  a 

of  court,  and  inferentially  denied  the  right  of  the  public  press  to  record  such 
gs ;  secondly.  That  the  notice  served  by  the  Crown  was  utterly  insufficient  for 
ses  of  making  his  defence  by  Mr.  Gray;  and  thirdly.  That  although  the  intention 
itings  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  was  held  to  aggravate  the  character  of  the 
larged  against  Mr.  Gray,  the  Crown  refused  to  assent  to  an  adjournment,  which 
re  enabled  Mr.  Gray  to  prove  that  he  acted  on  ample  information,  and  without 
nal  intention" — (Mr.  Sexton), — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn 

Mr.  Healy. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Baikes. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Plunket 

Mr.  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

iarles  Ryan  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston  were  severally  examined. 

made,  and  Question  put,  **  That  Mr.  Morphy  be  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
nittee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  firstly.  That  an  official  inquiry  had  been 
li  respect  to  the  charge  of  misconduct  by  members  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
[ynes,  although  the  learned  judge  declared  in  court,  that  the  charge  could  not  be 
subject  of  inquiry ;  secondly.  That  the  official  inquiry  in  question  had  resulted 
oration  of  the  charge,  although  the  learned  judge  declared  in  court  the  charge  to 
3ntion ;  and  thirdly.  That  the  result  of  the  official  inquiry  was  communicated  to 
J,  although  he  declared  in  court  that  the  charge  rested  upon  the  hearsay  of  a 
-(Mr.  Sexton). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  PamelL 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Healy. 


Noes,  11. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  liaikes. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 


made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  there  be  placed  before  the  Committee  certain 
itements  relating  to  the  conduct  of  certam  members  of  the  iury  in  the  case  of 
jn  V.  H^^nes,  whilst  they  were  in  the  charge  of  the  sub-sheriff,  during  the 
>f  the  trial,  which  statements  were  sworn  after  the  hearing  of  the  case  before 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  for  the  purpose  of  establishinff  that  the  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Gray  as  to  the  conduct  of  such  jurors  was  correct,  and  thereby  showing  the  chai^acter  of 
the  contempt  of  court  in  respect  of  which  Mr.  Gray  was  committed  to  prison  "—(Mr. 
Sexton). — The  Committee  divided: 


Noes,  9. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  14th  November,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 


Tuesday,  \Ath  November  1882. 

MEMBEBS   PBESENT  : 

Mr.  Attobney  Genebal  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Mr.  Sexton. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Plunket 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman^  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time, 
as  follows : 

*n.  YouB  Committee  have  had  before  them  an  Order,  dated  the  16th  of  August  1882, 
made  by  the  Right  Honourable  James  Anthony  Lawson,  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Judges, 
and  presiding  Judge  and  Commissioner  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery,  at  a  Session  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery,  held  at  Dublin,  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  also  a  further 
Order  made  and  dated  the  30th  of  September  1882. 

"  2.  By  the  first  of  these  Orders  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  a  certain 
newspaper  called  the  *  Freeman's  Journal,'  and  then  and  now  being  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  and  City  of  Dublin  and  one  of  the  Members  for  Couiity  of  Carlow, 
was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contennpt  of  Court  in  having  published,  during  the 
said  Session,  in  the  said  •  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  upon  the  llth,  12th,  14th, 
and  16th  days  of  August  1882,  respectively,  certain  publications  and  articles  in  contempt 
of  the  said  Court  then  sitting.  And  it  was  also  tnereby  adjudged  that  the  said  Mr. 
Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  should,  for  such  his  contempt  of  Court,  be  imprisoned  in  Her 
Majesty's  prison  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the  space  of  three  calendar 
months,  and  that,  in  addition,  he  should  pay  for  his  contempt  a  fine  of  500  /.  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  to  be  levied  off  his  gooas  and  chattels,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  such 
period  of  imprisonment,  he  should  enter  into  recognizances  himself  in  the  sum  of  5,000  /., 
with  two  sureties  each  in  the  sum  of  2,500  /.,  conditioned  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Edmond 
Dwyer  Gray  should  be  of  good  behaviour  and  of  the  peace  for  the  space  of  twelve 
calender  months,  and  in  default  thereof  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  further  pei-iod  of  three 
calendar  months,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  enter  into  such  recognizances. 

**  3.  By  the  second  of  these  Orders,  it  was  ordered  that  on  payment  of  the  fine  of  500  /• 
imposed  on  Mr.  Gray,  he  should  be  then  discharged  from  further  custody.  These  orders, 
and  the  aflidavits  and  exhibits  on  which  they  were  founded,  are  printed  in  the  Appendix 
hereto. 

^^  4.  Your  Committee  had  also  before  them  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by  a  shorthand 
writer  of  proceedings  in  the  Dublin  Commission  Court,  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  August 
and  30th  of  September  1882,  in  relation  to  such  committal  of  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray, 
and  they  also  examined  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Charles  Ryan  and  Mr.  William  Johnsfon. 
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^'5.  Your  Committee  having  had  such  orders  and  affidavits  and  transcript  placed 
before  them  proceeded  to  afford  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  an  opportunity  oi  making 
such  observations  on  the  matters  referred  to  them  as  he  might  desire  to  offer. 

"6.  Mr,  Gray  made  an  oral  statement  to  your  Committee,  and  in  the  course  and  in. 
support  of  such  statement  placed  before  your  Committee  certain  documents  which  appear 
in  the  Appendix,  under  the  heading  *  Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gray.'  A  portion  of 
such  statement,  and  the  contents  of  such  documents,  and  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ryan  and  of  Mr.  Johnston,  appear  to  your  Committee  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  specific 
object  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  your  Committee  consider  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  omit  from  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  any  portion  of  what  was  laid  before  them,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Gray's  statement,  and  the  documents  above  referred  to,  appear  in  the 
Appendix. 

"  6a.  Your  Committee  caused  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  and  Documents 
before  them  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  His  acknowledgments  of  their 
receipt  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

"  7.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
matters  referred  to  them  do  not  demand  the  further  attention  of  the  House. 

'*8.  And  your  Committee  aho  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  fulfilled  his  duty  in  informing  the  House  tnat  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Commission  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
beforementioned." 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn^  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows  : 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  had  before  them  an  Order  dated  the  16th  of  August  1882, 
made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Anthony  Lawson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and 
Presiding  Judge  and  Commissioner  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Delivery  at  a 
Session  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  held  at 
Dublin,  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  also  a  further  Order  made  and 
dated  the  30th  September  1882. 

"2.  By  the  first  of  these  Orders,  Mr.  Edmond  DwyerGray,  the  proprietor  of  a  certain 
newspaper  called  the  *  Freeman's  Journal,'  and  then  and  now  one  of  the  Members  for 
County  of  Carlow,  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court  in  having  published 
during  the  said  session  in  the  said  *  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  upon  the  11th,  12th, 
14th,  and  15th  days  of  August  1882  respectively,  certain  publications  and  articles  in  con- 
tempt of  the  said  Court  then  sitting.  And  it  was  also  thereby  adjudged  that  the  said  Mr. 
Edmond  Dwjer  Gray  should,  for  such  his  contempt  of  Court,  be  imprisoned  in  Her 
Majesty's  prison  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin  for  the  space  of  three 
calendar  months,  and  that  in  addition  he  should  pay,  for  his  contempt,  a  fine  of  500  /.  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  be  levied  off  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
such  period  of  imprisonment  he  should  enter  into  recognisances  himself  in  the  sum  of 
5,000/.,  with  two  sureties  each  in  the  sum  of  2,500  /.,  conditioned  that  he,  the  said  Mr. 
Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  should  be  of  good  behaviour  and  of  the  peace  for  the  space  of 
twelve  calendar  months,  and  in  default  thereof  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  further 
period  of  three  calendar  months,  unless  in  the  meantime  he  snould  enter  into  such 
recognisances. 

"  3.  By  the  second  of  these  Orders  it  was  ordered  that  on  payment  of  the  fine  of  500/. 
imposed  on  Mr.  Gray,  he  should  then  be  discharged  from  further  custody.  No  applica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  Court  for  the  Order  of  the  30th  of  September 
1882 ;  and  as  it  materially  altered  and  varied  the  original  sentence,  your  Committee 
assume  that  the  Court  was  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  pronounced  oil  the  16th  of 
August  1882.  These  orders  and  the  aflGidavits  and  exhibits  on  which  they  were  founded 
are  printed  in  the  Appendix  hereto. 

**  4.  Your  Committee  had  also  before  tbem  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by  a  shorthand 
writer  of  proceedings  in  the  Dublin  Commission  Court  on  the  I4th  and  16th  of  August 
and  30th  of  September  1882,  in  relation  to  such  committal  of  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray. 

"  5.  Your  Committee  having  had  such  orders  and  affidavits  and  transcript  placed  before 
them,  proceeded  to  aflford  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
observations  on  the  matters  referred  to  them  as  he  might  aesire  to  offer,  and  having 
examined  Mr.  Gray  and  considered  the  reports  and  comments  in  the  *  Freeman's 
Journal,'  which  led  to  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  that  newspaper, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  contempt  which  it  is  alleged  ^Ir»  Gray  committed  was  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

"  6.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  by  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament,  Privilege 
of  Parliament  belongs  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  all  cases  excepting 
those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  exceptions  it  is 

obvious 
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obvious  that  punishment  for  such  offences  could  only  be  awarded  after  trial  and  conviction 
by  a  jury. 

"  7.  The  Privilege  of  Parliament  rests  not  only  upon  Resolutions  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament^  but  is  also  distinctly  recognised  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 

"  8.  The  Resolution  of  the  House  above  referred  to,  asserting  the  law  and  usage  of 
Parliament  in  respect  of  privilege,  was  passed  on  the  20th  May  1675,  and  in  1831  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  reported  that  it  had  been  considered  as  established  generally  that 
privilege  is  not  desirable  for  any  indictable  offence,  assuming  thereby  the  preferment  of 
an  indictment. 

"  9.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  which  recognise  the  Privilege  of  Parliament,  which  may  be 
quoted,  are  the  17th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  the  45th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  4,  the  57th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  3, 
the  57th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.  c.  2,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Will.  4,  c.  93, 
and  the  44th  of  Vict  c.  4,  all  these  recognise  the  exemption  of  Members  of  Parliament  from 
arbitrary  arrest  until  the  matter  of  which  he  is  suspected  shall  be  first  communicated  to  the 
House  of  which  he  is  a  Member,  and  the  consent  of  such  House  obtained  for  his  committal* 

"  10.  Various  cases  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  which 
Members  have  been  committed  for  contempt  of  court  in  which  the  House,  not  insisting 
on  its  privileges,  have  not  deemed  it  necessarv  to  interfere,  but  these  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  contempt  has  consisted  in  a  direct  defiance  of,  or  interference  with,  one  of  the 
superior  courts,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley  in  1831,  who  took  a  ward  of 
Chancery  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton  in 
1837,  who,  in  writing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  attempted  to  interfere 
with  an  officer  of  the  court  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  with  respect  to  a  suit  then 
pending.  This  latter  case  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privilege,  and  your  Com- 
mittee consider  it  desirable  to  quote  some  extracts  from  their  Report,  which  set  forth 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  privilege  of  Members.  The  warrant  for 
Mr.  Charlton's  commitment  set  forth  that  he  was  committed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 

*  for  writing  a  letter  to  William  Brougham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court 

*  of  Chancery,  containinjj  matters  scandalous  with  respect  to  the  said.  Master,  and  ian 

*  attempt  improperly  to  influence  his  conduct  in  the  matter  pending  before  him.'     The 
Report,  after  preliminary  matter,  state  that  the  Committee  *  are  deeply  impressed  with 

*  the    difficulty    and   importance  of  the   question  referred  to  them,  in  the  absence  of 

*  authorities  to  which  they  can  refer  as  clearly  in  point  and  directly  bearing  on  this  par- 

*  ticular  case.   It  will  be  seen  from  the  early  cases  that  the  ancient  definition  of  Privilege 

*  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  belongs  to  every  member  of  the  House,  except  in  cases  of 

*  treason  felony,  or  refusing  to  give  surety  of  the  peace. 

*^  ^  These  exceptions  by  tne  statement  of  the  Commons  in  1641  are  further  extended  to 
'  all  indictable  offences ;  by  their  Resolution  in  1697  to  forcible  entries  and  detainers; 

*  and  in  1763,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  declaration  of  1641,  and  of  a  sub- 

*  sequent  resolution  in  1675  to  printing  and  publishing  seditious  libels;  to  which  may  be 

*  added  the  Resolution  of  the  Lords  in  1757  that  Privilege  shall  not  protect  Peers  against 

*  process  to  enforce  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

"  *  The  ordinary  process  for  contempts  against  persons  having  privilege  of  Parliament 
'  or  of  Peerage  has  not  been  that  of  attachment  of  the  person,  but  that  of  sequestration 

*  of  the  whole  property,  which  has  been  found  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
Courts,  even  in  cases  of  some  aggravation. 

"  *  It  is  stated  by  Blackstone   that  "  contempts  committed  even  by  Peers  when 

*  '*  enormous  and  accompanied  with  violence,  such  as  forcible  rescous  and  the  like,  or 

*  "  when  they  import  disobedience  to  the  King's  writs  of  prohibition.  Habeas  Corpus  and 

*  "  the  rest  are  punishable   by  attachment ; "  and   the  same   doctrine  has  on  different 

*  occasions  been  expressed  by  other  writers  and  by  judges  of  high  authority. 

**'  *  The  only  cases,  however,  in  which  attachments  have  been  found  bv  the  Committee 

*  to  have  been  actually  issued  against  privileged  persons  are  that  of  Earl  Ferrers,  by  the 

*  King's  Bench,  and  that  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  already 

*  referred  to.     The  former  was  a  case  of  disobedience  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to 
'  which,  while  the  discussion  was  pending,  it  had  been  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords 

*  privilege  of  Parliament  did  not  extend ;  the  other  was  that  of  the  forcible  removal 

*  of  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  placing  her  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 

*  which  obviously  could  only  be  checked  by  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy. 

"  *  Since  the  sittinff  of  the   last  Committee  of  Pnvileges,  the  Act  of  2  &  3  Will.  4, 

*  c.  93,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  enforcing  the  Process  upon  Contempts  in  the  Courts 

*  "  Ecclesiastical  of  England  and   Ireland,"  has  passed,   by  which  contempts  of  the 

*  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  face  of  the  Court,  or  the  process  thereof,  are  directed  to  be 
'  signified  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  to  issue  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  for  taking 

*  into  custody  persons  charged  with  such  contempt  "  in  case  such  person"  shall  not  be  a 

*  Peer,  Lord  of  Parliament,  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

"11.  In  the  comments  which  appeared  in  the  'Freeman's  Journal'  newspaper,  and 
which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Gray,  your  Committee  do  not  consider  that  he 
intended  to  or  did  act  in  defiance  of  the  Court,  or  with  the  view  of  interfering  with  its 
action,  as  the  trial  to  which  they  referred  had  been  concluded,  and  the  irregularities  which 
were  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  reference  to  it  were  of  such  a  serious  character  as,  if  true, 
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to  render  it  desirable  that  public  attention  should  be  drawn  to  them  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  full  investigation  ;  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gray's  com- 
ments were  made  with  this  object,  and  not  with  the  desire  to  prejudice  or  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  amend  it. 

On  former  occasions  of  committal  of  Members  for  contempt,  the  House  has  not 
red  it  expedient  to  protest  or  take  action  in  order  to  vindicate  its  privileges,  but  in 
,nce  can  it  be  considered  to  have  waived  them. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  Mr.  Gray  has  been  released  from  imprisonment,  and 
he  circun^stances  of  the  case,  your  Committee  do  not  recommend  that  any  further 
the  matter  are  necessary  to  be  taken,  although  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  has 
infringement  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament. 

The  order  of  reference  desires  your  Committee  to  report  whether  any  of  the 
referred  to  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gray  demands  the  further  attention  of  this  House; 

compliance  with  this  direction  they  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  if  the 
state  of  the  law  allows  a  judge  to  imprison  or  fine  to  an  unlimited  extent  the 

f  a  public  journal  for  criticising  the  proceedings  on  a  criminal  trial  after  such  trial 

shed,  your  Committee  consider  that  it  is  desirable  forthwith  to  amend  the  law 

:  to  contempt  of  court." 


lFT  report  proposed  by  Mr.  Sexton^  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as 

Your  Committee  have  had  before  theip  an  Order,  dated  the  16th  of  August  1882, 
y  the  Right  Honourable  James  Anthony  Lawson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges, 
siding  Judge  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery, 
ssion  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  held 
lin,  in  and  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  also  a  further  Order  made 
ed  the  30th  of  September  1882. 

By  the  first  of  these  Orders  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  a  certain 
per,  called  the  ^  Freeman's  Journal,'  and  then  and  now  one  of  the  Members  for 
mty  of  Carlow,  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  Countv  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  was 
(d  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court  in  having  published,  dui*ing  the  said  Session, 
said  ^  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  upon  the  11th,  12th,  14th,  and  15th  days 
list  1882,  respectively,  certain  publications  and  articles  in  contempt  of  the  said 
hen  sitting.  And  it  was  also  thereby  adjudged  that  the  said  Mr.  Eamund  Dwyer 
lould,  for  such  his  contempt  of  Court,  be  imprisoned  in  Her  Majesty's  prison  in 
the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  for  the  space  of  three  calendar  months,  and 
addition,  he  should  pay  for  his  contempt  a  fine  of  500  /.  to  Her  Majesty  the 
to  be  levied  off  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  that  at  the  end  of  such  period  of 
oment,  he  should  enter  into  recognizances  himself  in  the  sum  of  5,000  /.,  with  two 

each  in  the  sum  of  2,500/.,  conditioned  that  he  the  said  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer 
lould  be  of  good  behaviour  and  of  the  peace  for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar 

to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in  default  thereof 
)e  imprisoned  for  a  further  period  of  three  calendar  months,  unless,  in  the  meantime. 
Id  enter  into  such  recognizances. 

}y  the  second  of  these  Orders,  it  was  ordered  that  on  payment  of  the  fine  of  500/. 
on  Mr.  Gray,  he  should  be  then  discharged  from  further  custody.  These  orders, 
affidavits  and  exhibits  on  which  they  were  founded,  are  printed  m  the  Appendix 

four  Committee  had  also  before  them  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by  a  shorthand 
•f  proceedings  in  the  Dublin  Commission  Court,  on  the  14th  and  I6th  of  August 
[i  of  September  1882,  in  relation  to  such  committal  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dwyer  Gray; 
ir  Committee  examined,  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  such  transcript,  two 
id  writers,  whose  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

!four  Committee  having  had  such  orders  and  affidavits  and  transcript  placed  before 
roceeded  to  afford  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
tions  on  the  matters  referred  to  them  as  he  might  desire  to  offer.  Mr.  Gray 
1  oral  statement  to  your  Committee,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix,  and  in  the 
ind  in  support  of  such  statement  placed  before  your  Committee  certain  documents 
ppear  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  heading,  *  Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gray.' 

four  Committee  in  considering  whether  any  of  the  matters  connected  with  the 
nent  of  Mr.  Gray  demand  the  further  attention  of  the  House,  have  guided  them- 
yy  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Privilege, 
id  by  the  House  in  1837,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Lechmere 
a,  a  Member  of  the  House,  who  had  been  committed  te  prison  by  the  Lord 
lor  for  writing  a  letter  to  a  Master  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  '  containing 
scandalous  in  respect  to  the  said  Master,'  and  ^  attempting  improperly  to  influence 
net  in  a  matter  pending  before  him.' 

''1.  The 
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7.  The  Select  Committee  in  the  case  of  iVIr.  Charlton  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  not  only 
to  consider  (1)  the  character  of  the  letter  in  respect  of  which  he  had  been  committed  to 
prison^  and  the  reason  he  had  for  believing  certain  statements  made  in  that  letter  to  be 
true,  but  also  to  investigate  (2)  the  particulars  of  the  contempt  in  order  that  the  House 
might  be  informed  of  them,  and  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
merits.  The  Committee  observed,  with  reference  to  the  letter,  that  whilst  it  appeared 
*  to  be  expressed  in  an  intemperate  and  improper  manner/  it  had,  however,  been  *  occasioned 
by  information  derived  from  the  solicitor  in  the  cause,  the  correctness  of  which  Mr. 
Charlton  had  no  reason  to  doubt,'  and  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  contempt,  the 
Committee  reported  that,  *  although  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  the  power  to  declare  what 
he  deemed  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  Privileges,  should  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  contempt  before  they  could  decide  whether  the  contempt 
was  of  such  character  as  would  justify  the  imprisonment  of  a  Member.' 

"  8.  The  Select  Committee  on  Privilege,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton,  therefore,  clearly 
laid  down  two  principles,  namely  (1),  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  belief  of  Mr.  Charlton  in  the  truth  of  the  statements,  for  which  he  had 
been  committed,  and  (2)  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ascertain  and  report  the  particulates  of 
the  contempt,  in  order  that  the  House,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  Privi- 
leges, should  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  the  character  of  the  contempt  had  been  such 
as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  one  of  its  Members. 

*'  9.  Applvinff  these  principles  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Gray,  your  Committee  have  con- 
sidered, in  the  first  place,  what  grounds  he  had  for  believing  that  the  statements  made  in 
the  ^  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  in  the  publications  and  articles,  alleged  to  have 
been  in  contempt  of  the  said  court  were  true.  Those  statements  charged  that  in  certain 
cases  tried  before  the  said  court,  numbers  of  jurors  of  respectable  position,  belonging  to 
the  Bomau  Catholic  communion^  had  been  ordered  by  the  Crown  to  *  stand  aside,'  whilst 
juries  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  Prorestant,  had  been  sworn;  and  also  that 
certain  members  of  a  jury  empanelled  in  a  capital  case  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
the  hotel  where  they  were  lodged  during  the  night  which  intervened  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  and  its  conclusion.  Your  Committee  having  heard  the  statement 
of  Mr  Gray,  and  having  examined  the  Papers  handed  in  bv  him,  and  the  several  exhibits 
in  the  case,  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  '  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  and  alleged  to  have  been  in  contempt  of 
the  said  court* 

"  10.  With  regard  to  the  second  principle,  adopted  by  precedent  from  the  case  of  Mr. 
Charlton,  namely,  that  although  the  judge  had  the  power  to  declare  what  he  deemed  to 
be  contempt,  the  House  shall  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  contempt  in  order  to 
decide  whether  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  a  Member. 
Your  Committee  reiterate  the  expression  of  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Grav  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  alleged  to  be  in  contempt ;  and  your  Committee, 
in  this  connection,  refer  to  the  report  of  the  judgment  delivered  m  the  case  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  learned  judge  declared  that  one  of  the  legal 
questions  for  him  to  consider,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision,  was  whether  the  publications 
and  articles  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper  *  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  Justice.'  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  decision  upon  that  question,  it  was  essential  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gray 
believed,  and  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  publications 
and  articles  were  true.  It  is  evident  that  statements  made  in  good  faith,  even  though 
held  to  constitute  contempt,  must  be  held  to  constitute  contempt  of  a  character 
materially  different  from  that  involved  in  statements  made,  either  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  falsehood,  or  without  a  reasonable  presumption  of  their  truth.  But 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  although  he  declared  *  intention'  to  be  a  vital  portion  of 
the  case,  and  thereby  admitted  to  consideration  the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood, 
yet  refused  to  hear  a  witness  present  in  court,  who  tendered  his  evidence  on 
oath,  in  support  of  the  statements  made  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal ; '  and  further, 
the  learned  judge  declined  either  to  allow  Mr.  Gray  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements^  or  to  grant  an  adjournment  of  the  case,  which  was  sought  for 
by  Mr.  Gray  on  the  plea  that  he  would  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  any  charge  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  articles,  and  to  prove  that  he  had  acted  in  good  faith.  Your  Committee 
consider  that  Mr.  Grav,  who,  it  appears,  had  received  but  a  few  hours'  notice  (from  the 
evening  of  the  15th  August  to  the  morning  of  the  16th)  of  the  intention  to  proceed 
against  him,  should  have  been  allowed,  by  a  reasonable  adjournment,  due  facility  for  the 
preparation  and  production  of  his  defence,  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  publications 
and  articles.  Your  Committee  also  consider  that  the  evidence  tendered  on  his  behalf 
in  court  should  not  have  been  rejected.  The  rejection  of  this  evidence  and  the  refusal 
of  an  adjournment  are  open  the  more  gravely  to  question,  because,  as  it  appears,  the 
learned  judge  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  repeatedly  used  expressions  which 
left  no  doubt  that  he  had  already,  by  some  method  not  indicated,  brougnt  his  mind  to 
a  conclusion  adverse  to  Mr.  Gray  upon  the  essential  question  of  intention.  Your 
Committee  consider  that  a  Member  of  the  House,  charged  with  contempt  of  court, 
should  not  have  been  denied  those  facilities  for  defence  universally  allowed  to 
all    who    are    charged   with  acts  against  the  law.     Your   Committee   also  consider, 
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upon  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  contempty  that  Mr.  Gray,  havincr  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal,' 
intended  those  statements  not  to  'interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice,' 
but  to  secure  the  unimpeded  admission  to  the  jury-box  of  persons  duly  qualified, 
without  distinction  of  creed,  and  in  the  particular  case  in  which  misconduct  was  charged 
against  certain  members  of  a  jury,  to  induce  the  executive  to  consider  whether  there  was 
cause  for  recommending  the  extension  of  the  Royal  prerogative  of  clemency  to  the  man 
who,  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  question,  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Your  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  evidence  before  them,  have  no  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  motive  of  the  publications  in  the 

*  Freeman's  Journal '  was  so  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice  as  to  secure  and 
increase  respect  for  the  law.  Following  the  precedent  laid  down,  as  hereinbefore  recited, 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Privilege,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton,  your  Committee 
leave  out  of  question  the  power  of  the  judge  to  declare  what  he  deemed  to  be  contempt ; 
but  having  ascertained  and  considered  the  particulars,  declared  to  be  contempt  in  the 
pi*esent  case,  your  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  as  to 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  laid  down  in  various  statutes  and  numerous  resolutions  of  both 
Houses,  feel  bound  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  character  of  the  contempt  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Gray. 

"11.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt 
because  of  puolications  and  articles  referring  to  trials  which  had  concluded  before  the 
publications  and  articles  declared  to  be  in  contempt  had  appeared  in  the  '  Freeman's 
Journal.'  Your  Committee  are  assured  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  public  journalist*! 
to  comment  freely  in  their  journals  on  concluded  trials,  and  the  House  may  desire  to 
consider  whether  a  member  of  the  House  should  have  been  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
under  the  law  of  contempt  of  court,  for  having  acted  according  to  the  settled  usage  of  the 
public  press,  and  whether,  in  the  interests  of  independent  pubuc  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  it  is  any  longer  judicious  to  allow  the  law  of  contempt  in  this  regard  to 
remain  without  definition  and  limitation. 

"  12.  Apart  from  the  questions  raised  in  respect  of  the  publications  and  articles  in  the 

*  Freeman's  Journal,'  it  is  apparent  to  your  Committee  that  another  question  directly 
affecting  the  privilege  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  his  right  to  attend  in  Parliament, 
was  raised  in  the  present  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  and  that  it  materially  contributed 
to  the  judgment  at  which  he  arrived,  and  to  the  sentence  passed  by  him  upon  Mr.  Gray. 
The  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  held  by  Mr.  Gray  for  the  present  year, 
and  as  it  is  part  of  the  customary  duty  of  the  high  sheriff  to  attend  upon  the  judges  at 
the  opening  of  the  said  commission  court,  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  eve  of  such  opening,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  stating  that  he  expected  it  would  be  needful  for  him  to  go 
at  once  to  Parliament,  and  expressing  confidence  that  his  absence  from  the  court  would 
not  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  due  respect.  At  that  time  the  learned  judge  made  no 
reply,  but,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray  some  days  after  his 
committal  to  jprison,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Gray  before  the  opening  of  the  commission,  and  declared  that  the  excuse, 
as  he  termed  it,  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gray  from  the  court  had  been  quite  sufficient. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  hearing  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Gray,  the  learned  judge,  in 
reply  to  observations  by  the  defendant  as  to  the  need  of  further  time  to  prepare  his 
defence,  said,  ^  You  are  the  high  sheriff,  and  you  are  bound  to  be  always  in  attendance 
in  this  court;'  and  subsequently  upon  the  question  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  certain 
members  of  a  jury  in  the  hotel,  the  learned  judge  declared  that  he  held  the  high  sheriff 

*  responsible  for  everything,'  although  the  high  sheriff,  after  notifying  the  judge  of  his 
intention,  had  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Commission  opened,  and 
had  remained  continuously  in  attendance  upon  the  House,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Parliamentary  duty,  until  after  the  jurors  accused  of  misconduct  had  delivered  their 
verdict  and  been  discharged,  and  until  after  the  trials  commented  upon  in  the  ^  Freeman's 
Journal'  had  concluded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jurors  in  question,  during  their 
absence  from  the  court,  were  in  charge  of  the  sub-sheriff  and  of  sworn  constables  and 
bailiffs,  and  that  the  high  sheriff  was  obliged  to  be  .absent,  all  the  time,  in  London,  on 
Parliamentary  duty ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  learned  judge,  because  of  such  absence, 
rebuked  him,  imposed  a  serious  disability  on  him  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  his 
defence,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  punish  him  for  his  absence  in  Parliament ;  since,  in 
delivering  judgment,  the  learned  judge  declared,  *I  think  the  position  of  Mr.  Gray  greatly 
aggravates  his  offence ;  I  think  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  court  which  he  has  most  seriously 
neglected.'  Your  Committee  deem  it  to  be  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  inflicted  punishment  on  Mr.  Gray  for  having  performed 
his  Parliamentary  duty,  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  judge  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

*'13.  As  the  matter  affects  the  honour  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  your  Committee 
deem  it  proper,  in  reference  to  a  complaint  submitted  to  them  bjr  Mr.  Gray,  to  declare 
that  certain  charges  made  against  him  in  the  public  press,  imputing  to  him  wilful  misuse 
of  his  capacity  of  high  sheriff  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  are  entirely  without  foundation. 

*^  14.  Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  singularly  anomalous 
condition  of  the  law  of  contempt,  as  well  as  the  facts  set  forth,  and  the  conclusions  stated 
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in  paragraphs  9, 10^  11,  and  12  of  this  Report,  demand  the  further  attention  of  the 
House." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Draft  Report  proposed  hy  the 
Chairman  be  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph" — (Mr.  Whitbread). — 
Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  The  Chainnan,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
words,  ^  Mr.  Sexton,'  instead  thereof." — Question  put,  "  That  the  words,  *  The  Chairman,' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hav- 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Paragraphs  1 — 5,  agreed  io,  with  Amendments. 

Paragraph  6,  read. — Amendment  proposed  in  line .  3,  after  "  Mr.  Gray,"  to  leave  out 
all  the  words  to  the  words,  "ana  therefore,"  in  line  7 — (iMr.  Justin  McCarthy). — 
Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph." — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  Sexton. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Staflfbrd  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Paragraph  6,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  :— 
'*  Your  Committee  in  considering  wheUier  any  of  the  matters  connected  with  the  com- 
mitment pf  Mr.  Gray  demand  the  further  attention  of  the  House,  have  guided  themselves 
by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Privilege,  appointed 
by  the  House  in  1837,  to  consider  ana  report  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton, 
a  Member  of  the  House,  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
writing  a  letter  to  a  Master  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  ^  containing  matters  scan- 
dalous in  respect  to  the  said  Master,'  and  *  attempting  improperly  to  influence  his  con- 
duct in  a  matter  pending  before  him '  "—(Mr,  Sexton). — Question  put,  "  That  this  para- 
graph be  here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — '^  The  Select  Committee,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  not 
only  to  consider  (1)  the  character  of  the  letter  in  respect  of  which  he  had  been  committed 
to  prison,  and  the  reason  he  had  for  believing  certain  statements  made  in  that  letter  to  be 
true,  but  also  to  investigate  (2)  the  particulars  of  the  contempt  in  order  that  the  House 
might  be  informed  of  them,  and  mignt  thereby  be  enabled  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
merits.  The  Committee  observed,  with  reference  to  the  letter,  that  whilst  it  appeared 
*  to  be  expressed  in  an  intemperate  and  improper  manner,'  it  had,  however,  been  '  occa- 
sioned by  information  derived  from  the  solicitor  in  the  cause,  the  correctness  of  which 
Mr.  Charlton  had  no  reason  to  doubt,'  and  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  contempt, 
the  Committee  reported  that,  'although  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  the  power  to  declare 
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what  he  deemed  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancerj,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  Privileges^  should  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  contempt  before  they  could  decide  whether  the  contempt 
was  of  such  character  as  would  justify  the  imprisonment  of  a  Member  ** — (Mr.  Sexton). — 
Question  put,  *^  That  this  paragraph  be  here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn, 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone, 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Uolebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — "  The  Select  Committee  on  Privilege,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton,  therefore, 
clearly  laid  down  two  principles,  namely  (1 ),  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  grounds  of  the  belief  of  Mr.  Charlton  in  the  truth  of  the  statements,  for  which  ne  had 
been  committed,  and  (2)  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ascertain  and  rejport  the  particulars  of 
the  contempt,  in  order  that  the  House,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own 
Privileges,  should  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  the  character  of  the  contempt  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  one  of  its  Members" — (Mr.  ^^j:/ciii).— Question  put, 
**  This  paragraph  be  here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 


Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  para^aph  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph:— "Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Gray,  your  Committee  have  con- 
sidered, in  the  first  place,  what  grounds  he  had  for  believing  that  the  statements  made  in 
the  ^  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  in  the  publications  and  articles,  alleged  to  have  been 
in  contempt  of  the  said  court  were  true.  Those  statements  charged  that  in  certain  oases 
tried  before  the  said  court,  numbers  of  jurors  of  respectable  position,  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion,  had  been  ordered  by  the  Crown  to  ^  stand  aside,'  whilst 
juries  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  Protestant,  had  been  s^vorn  ;  and  also  that 
certain  members  of  a  jury  empanelled  in  a  capital  case  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
the  hotel  where  they  were  lodged  during  the  night  which  intervened  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  and  its  conclusion.  Your  Committee  having  heard  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Gray,  and  having  examined  the  Papers  handed  in  by  him,  and  the  several  exhibits 
in  the  case,  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  ^  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper,  and  alleged  to  have  been  in  contempt  of 
the  said  court  "^Mr.  Sexton), — Question  put,  **  That  this  paragraph  be  here  inserted." — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 

frmph: **  With  regard  to  the  second  principle,  adopted  by  precedent  from  the  case  of  Mr. 

Charlton,  namely,  that  although  the  judge  had  the  power  to  declare  what  he  deemed  to 
be  contempt,  the  House  should  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  contempt,  in  order 
to  decide  whether  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  imprisonment  of  a  Member. 
Tour  Committee  reiterate  the  expression  of  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Gray  had  no  reason  to 
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doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  alleged  to  be  in  contempt ;  and  your  Committee, 
in  this  connection,  refer  to  the  report  of  the  judgment  delivered  in  the  case  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  learned  judge  declared  that  one  of  the  legal 
questions  for  him  to  consider,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision,  was  whether  the  publications 
and  articles  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal '  newspaper  ^  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice.'  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
equitable  decision  upon  that  question,  it  was  essential  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gray 
believed,  and  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  publications  and 
articles  were  true.  It  is  evident  that  statements  made  in  good  faith,  even  though  held  to 
constitute  contempt,  must  be  held  to  constitute  contempt  of  a  character  materially  different 
from  that  involved  in  statements  made,  either  with  a  knowledge  of  their  falsehood,  or 
without  a  reasonale  presumption  of  their  truth.  But  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  although 
he  declared  *  intention '  to  be  a  vital  portion  of  the  case,  and  therebjr  admitted  to 
consideration  the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood,  yet  refused  to  hear  a  witness  present 
in  court,  who  tendered  his  evidehce  on  oath,  m  support  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  ^  Freeman's  Journal ;'   and   further,  the  learned  judge   declined    either   to    allow 


and  to  prove  that  he  had  acted  in  good  faith.  Your  Committee  consider  that  Mr. 
Gray,  who,  it  appears,  had  received  but  a  few  hours*  notice  (from  the  evening  of 
the  15th  August  to  the  morning  of  the  16th)  of  the  intention  to  proceed  against 
him,  should  have  been  allowed,  by  a  reasonable  adjournment,  due  facility  for  the 
preparation  and  production  of  his  defence,  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  publications 
and  articles.  Your  Committee  also  consider  that  the  evidence  tendered  on  his  behalf  in 
court  should  not  have  been  rejected.  The  rejection  of  this  evidence  and  the  refusal  of  an 
adjournment  are  open  the  more  gravely  to  question,  because,  as  it  appears,  the  learned 
judge  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  repeatedly  used  expressions  which  left  no 
doubt  that  he  had  already,  by  some  method  not  indicated,  brought  his  mind  to  a  conclusion 
adverse  to  Mr.  Gray  upon  the  essential  question  of  intention.  Your  Committee  consider 
that  a  Member  of  the  House,  charged  with  contempt  of  court,  should  not  have  been  denied 
those  facilities  for  defence  universally  allowed  to  all  who  are  charged  with  acts  against  the 
law.  Your  Committee  also  consider,  upon  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  contempt, 
that  Mr.  Gray,  having  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
*  Freeman's  Journal,'  intended  those  statements  not  to  ^interfere  with  the  administration  of 
justice,'  but  to  secure  the  unimposed  admission  to  the  jury-box  of  persons  duly  qualified, 
wiUiout  distinction  of  creed,  and  in  the  particular  case  in  which  misconduct  was  charged 
against  certain  members  of  a  jury,  to  in(fuce  the  executive  to  consider  whether  there  was 
cause  for  recommending  the  extension  of  the  Royal  prerogative  of  clemency  to  the  man 
who,  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  question,  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Your  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  evidence  before  them,  have  no  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  motive  of  the  publications  in  the 
'Freeman's  Journal,'  was  so  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice,  as  to  secure  and 
increase  respect  for  the  law.  Following  the  precedent  laid  down,  as  hereinbefore  recited, 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Privilege,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton,  your  Committee  leave 
out  of  question  the  power  of  the  judge  to  declare  what  he  deemed  to  be  contempt ;  but 
having  ascertained  and  considered  the  particulars,  declared  to  be  contempt  in  the  present 
case,  your  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  as  to  Privilege  of 
ParUament,  laid  down  in  various  statutes  and  numerous  resolutions  of  both  Houses,  feel 
bound  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  chai*acter  of  the  contempt  was  not  such  as  to 
justify  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Gray  " — (Mr,  Sexton). — Question  put,  '*  That  this  para- 
graph be  here  inserted." — ^The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  3.  \  Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Sexton.  i  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  |  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Dillwyn.  I  Mr.  Goschen. 

I  Mr.  Whitbread. 

!  Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph—" It  appears,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  because 
of  publications  and  articles  referring  to  trials  which  had  concluded  before  the  publications 
and  articles  declared  to  be  contempt  had  appeared  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal.'  Your 
Committee  are  assured  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  public  journalists  to  comment 
freely  in  their  ioumals  on  concluded  trials,  and  the  House  may  desire  to  consider  whether 
a  Member  of  tne  House  should  have  been  condemned  to  imprisonment,  under  the  law  of 
contempt  of  court,  for  having  acted  according  to  the  settled  usage  of  the  public  press, 
and  whether,  in  the  interests  of  independent  public  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  is  any  longer  judicious  to  allow  the  law  of  contempt  in  this  regard  to  remain 
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without  definition  and  limitation"— (Mr.  Sexton). — Queation  put,  "  That  this  paragraph 
be  here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Uolebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — "  Apart  from  the  questions  raised  in  respect  of  the  publications  and  articles  in 
tne  *  Freeman's  Journal,'  it  is  apparent  to  your  Committee  that  another  question  directly 
affecting  the  privilege  of  a  Memoer  of  the  House,  and  his  right  to  attend  in  Parliament, 
was  raised  in  the  present  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  and  that  it  materially  contributed 
to  the  judgment  at  which  he  arrived,  and  to  the  sentence  passed  by  him  upon  Mr.  Gray. 
The  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  held  by  Mr.  Gray  for  the  present  year, 
and  as  it  is  part  of  the  customary  duty  of  the  high  sheriff  to  attend  upon  the  judges  at 
the  opening  of  the  said  commission  court,  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  eve  of  such  opening,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Lnwson,  stating  that  he  expected  it  would  be  needful  for  him  to 
go  at  once  to  Parliament,  and  expressing  confidence  that  his  absence  from  the  court 
would  not  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  due  respect  At  that  time  the  learned  judge 
made  no  reply,  but,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray  some  days 
after  his  committal  to  prison,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray  before  the  opening  of  the  commission,  and  declared  that  the 
excuse,  as  he  termed  it,  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gray  from  the  court  had  been  quite 
8ufi[ioient.  Nevertheless,  at  the  hearing  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Gray,  the  learned 
judge,  in  reply  to  oBservations  by  the  defendant  as  to  the  need  of  further  time  to  prepare 
his  defence,  said,  *  You  are  the  high  sheriff,  and  you  are  bound  to  be  always  in 
attendance  in  this  court ;'  and  subsequently  upon  the  question  of  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  certain  members  of  a  jury  in  the  hotel,  tne  learned  judge  declared  that  he  held  the 
high  sheriff  *  responsible  for  everything,'  although  the  high  sheriff,  after  notifying  the 
judge  of  his  intention,  had  proC/Ceded  to  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  commission 
opened,  and  had  remained  continuously  in  attendance  upon  the  House,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  Parliamentary  duty,  until  after  the  jurors  accused  of  misconduct  had 
delivered  their  verdict  and  been  discharged,  and  until  after  the  trials  commented 
upon  in  the  ^  Freeman's  Journal '  had  concluded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
jurors  in  question,  during  their  absence  from  the  court,  were  in  charge  of  the  sub-sheriff 
and  of  sworn  constables  and  bailiffs,  and  that  the  high  sheriff  was  obl^cd  to  be  absent, 
all  the  time,  in  London,  on  Parliamentary  duty  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  learned  judge, 
because  of  such  absence,  rebuked  him,  imposed  a  serious  disability  on  him  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  his  defence,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  punish  him  for  his  absence  in 
j?arfiament ;  since,  in  delivering  judgment,  the  learned  judge  declared,  *  I  think  the 
position  of  Mr.  Gray  greatly  aggravates  his  offence ;  I  think  he  owed  a  duty  to  the 
court  which  he  has  most  seriously  neglected.'  Your  Committee  deem  it  to  be  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  inflicted  punishment  on 
Mr.  Gray  for  having  performed  his  Parliamentary  duty,  and  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  learned  judge  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
the  House  "—(Mr.  Sexton). — Question  put,  "  That  this  paragraph  be  there  inserted." — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes.  2. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 


Noes,  10. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph :  — "  Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  singularly  anomalous 
condition  of  the  law  of  contempt,  demands  the  further  attention  of  the  House  " — (Mr. 
Sexton), — Question  proposed,   "That  this   paragraph   be  Jiere    inserted;"    whereupon 
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Motion  made5  and  Question  put, — '^  That  this  Question  be  now  put " — (Mr.  Gladst^M). 
— The  Committee  cUvided  : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Justin  M^arthj. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Stafford  Northoota. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  Jolm  Hay. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 

fraph: — "  The  Privilege  of  Parliament  rests  not  only  upon  Resolutions  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  is  also  distinctly  recognised  by  yarious  Acta  of  Parliament " — (Mx.DiUwyn). 
— Question  put,  "  That  this  paragraph  be  here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcotc. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread* 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke.    , 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — "  The  Resolution  of  the  House  above  referred,  asserting  the  law  and  usage  of  TPar- 
fiament  in  respect  of  privilege,  was  passed  on  the  20th  Maj  1675,  and  in  183 1  a  Committee  of 
Privileges  reported  tnat  it  had  been  considered  as  established  generally  that  privilege  is  not 
desirable  for  any  indictable  offence,  assuming  therebv  the  preferment  of  an  indictment  ^ — 
{Mr.  Dillwyn). —  Question  put,  '^  That  this  paragraph  be  here  inserted." — ^The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr,  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  which  recognise  the  Privilege  of  Parliament,  which 
may  be  quoted,  are  the  17th  of  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  the  45th  of  Geo.  III.  c»  4,  the  57th  of 
Geo.  III.  c.  3,  the  67th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  55^  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.  c.  2,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
Will.  4,  c.  93,  and  the  44th  of  Vict.  c.  4,  all  these  recognise  the  exemption  of  Members 
of  Parliament  from  arbitrary  arrest  until  the  matter  of  which  he  is  suspected  shall  be  first 
communicated  to  the  House  of  which  he  is  a  Member,  and  the  consent  of  such  House 
obtained  for  his  committal"— (ilfy'.  Dillwyn), — Question  put,  "  That  this  paragraph  be 
here  inserted." — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr,  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Staffonl  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Another  amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  paragraph,  to  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : — **  Various  cases  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  which  Mem- 
oers  have  been  committed  for  contempt  oi  court  in  which  the  House,  not  insisting  on  its  pri- 
vileges, have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere,  but  these  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
contempt  has  consisted  in  a  direct  defiance  of,  or  interference  with,  one  of  the  superior  courts, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Long  in  1831,  who  took  a  ward  of  Chancery  out  of  the  iuris- 
diction  of  the  court,  or  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton  in  1837,  who,  m  writing  a  letter 
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to  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery^  attempted  to  interfere  with  an  officer  of  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  with  respect  to  a  suit  then  pending.  This  latter  case  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privilege,  and  your  Committee  consider  it  desirable  to  quote 
some  extracts  from  their  Report,  which  set  forth  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  in 

X  -)f  privilege  of  Members.     The  warrant  for  Mr.  Charlton's  commitment  set  forth 

was  committed  by  the  Lord  Chanceller  *for  writing  a  letter  to  William 
am,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  containing 
scandalous  with  respect  to  the  said  Master,  and  an  attempt  improperly  to  in- 
his  conduct  in  the  matter  pending  before  him.'  The  Report,  after  preliminary 
tate  that  the  Committee  *  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulty  and  importance 
[uestion  referred  to  them,  in  the  absence  of  authorities  to  which  they  can  refer  as 
in  point  and  directly  bearing  on  this  particular  case.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Lses  that  the  ancient  definition  of  Privilege  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  belongs  to 
lember  of  the  House,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  refusing  to  give  surety 
eace. 

ese  exceptions  by  the  statement  of  the  Commons  in  1641  are  further  extended  to 
stable  offences ;  by  their  Resolution  in  1697  to  forcible  entries  and  detainers; 
1763  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  declaration  of  1641,  and  of  a  sub- 
;  resolution  in  1675  to  printing  and  publishing  seditious  libels ;  to  which  may  be 
the  Resolution  of  the  Lords  in  1757  that  Privilege  shall  not  protect  Peers 
process  to  enforce  the  Habeas  Corpus, 

B  ordinary  process  for  contempts  against  persons  having  privilege  of  Parliament 
eerage  has  not  been  that  of  attachment  of  the  person,  hut  that  of  sequestration 
whole  property,  which  has  been  found  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
even  in  cases  of  some  aggravation. 

is  stated  by  Blackstone  that  "  contempts  committed,  even  by  Peers,  when  enor- 
md  accompanied  with  violence,  such  as  forcible  rescous  and  the  like,  or  when 
iport  disobedience  to  the  King's  writs  of  prohibition,  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  rest, 
ushable  by  attachment;"  and  the  same  doctrine  has,  on  different  occasions,  been 
ed  by  other  writers  and  by  judges  of  high  authority. 

e  only  cases,  however,  in  which  attachments  have  teen  found  by  the  Committee 
been  actually  issued  against  privileged  persons  are  that  of  Earl  Ferrers,  by  the 
Bench,  and  that  of  Mr.  Long  Wellesley,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  already 
1  to.  The  former  was  a  case  of  disobedience  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  which, 
be  discussion  was  pending,  it  had  been  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords  privilege 
liament  did  not  extend  ;  the  other  was  that  of  the  forcible  removal  of  a  ward  of 
urt  of  Chancery,  and  placing  her  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  which 
ily  could  only  be  checked  by  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy, 
ice  the  sitting  of  the  last  Committee  of  Privileges,  the  Act  of  2  &  3  Will.  4, 
itituled,  **  An  Act  for  enforcing  the  process  upon  conteaipts  in  the  Courts  Eccle- 
l  of  England  and  Ireland  "  has  passed,  by  which  contempts  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
in  face  of  the  Court,  or  the  process  thereof,  are  directed  to  be  signified  to  the 
])hancellor,  who  is  to  issue  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  for  taking  into  custody 
charged  with  such  contempt  "  in  case  such  person  "  shall  not  be  a  Peer,  Lord 
[lament,  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons '  " — (Mr.  Dillwyn). — Question 
lat  this  paragraph  be  here  inserted," — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

.Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Clolebrooke. 

-aph  7,  read. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  ^^opinion,"  to  insert 
6  **that  the  contempt  which  it  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Gray  committed  was  not  of 
laracter  as  to  justify  the  committal  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  " — (Mr.  Dillwyn)* 
on  put,  "  1  hat  those  words  be  there  inserted." — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Staftbrd  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

^ir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
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Question  put,  **  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report."— The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  StaiFord  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr,  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


•  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Paragraph  8,  read. — Question  put, 
Report." — ^The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  9, 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir.  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay.  I 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke.  I 

Question  put,  "  That  this  Draft  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  House." — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Whitbread. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Plunket 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Ordered^  To  Report,  together  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 


Friday,  17 th  November  1882. 


MEMBEBS   PBESEKT: 


The  Attorney  General  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Sir  Charles  Forater. 
Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Mr.  Whitbread. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Mr,  Sexton. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 


Order  of  recommittal  read  as  follows : — "  That  the  Report  and  Minutes  of  Ae  Pro- 
ceedings be  recommitted  to  the  Select  Committee,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  paragraph 
referring  to  the  Law  of  Contempt,  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Report  by  Mr.  »Sexton." 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  being  called  to  the  proceedings  on  Tuesday,  14tli 
November,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  Motion  then  made,  '*  That  this  Question  be  now 
put,"  on  an  amendment  proposed  bjr  Mr.  Sexton  that  the  following  new-  paragraph  be 
inserted  in  the  Report:  "Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  singu- 
larly anomalous  condition  of  the  Law  of  Contempt  demands  the  further  attention  of  the 
House,"  the  Committee  found  that  such  proceedings  were  not  within  their  power,  and  are 
null  and  void.    "VVTiereupon,  in  relation  to  the  said  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Sexton, 
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ion  put,  ^'  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  the  matter 

3d  for  insertion  in  the  Report  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 

the  Order  of  Reference  *'— (Mr.  Gladstone).— The  Committee 


>ray, 
riffard. 

•ster. 

lebrooke. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Iment  proposed  by  Mr.  Sexton  was  not  put. 
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MINUTES     OF     EYIDENCE. 


Wednesday  J  1st  November  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Charles  Forster. 

Sir  Hardinge  Giffard. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Hay. 

Mr.  Healy. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Stafford  Worthcote. 
Mr.  ParnelL 
Mr.  Piunket. 
Mr.  Raikes. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 


Mr.  attorney  GENERAL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EDMOND  DWYER  GRAY,  a  Member  of  the  House;  Examined. 

1.  Mr.  Sexton.^  You  represent  the  County  of  Carlow  in  this  Parliament? — 
I  do. 

2.  And  you  are  High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Dublin  for  this  year  ? — I  am. 

3.  You  are  the  proprietor  of  certain  journals  published  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and,  amongst  them,  of  the  *^  Freeman's  Journal,"  a  daily  newspaper?— Yes. 

4.  Did  you,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  receive  on  the 
15th  of  August  last  a  certain  notice  from  Mr.  Alexander  Morphy,  Crown 
Solicitor? — Yes,  Mr.  Morphy  handed  me  this  notice  {producing  a  paper)  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  I  should  think  about  seven  o'clock.  I  was  just  leaving 
my  house  to  go  to  a  dinner  engagement  when  he  called  upon  me,  and  handed 
me  this  paper,  giving  me  notice  that  an  application  would  be  made  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  succeeding  morning,  based  upon  his  affidavit,  which  was  intended 
to  be  sworn,  and  proposing  to  commit  me  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court. 
The  of  act  words  are,  a  motion  will  be  made  '^  that  an  attachment  do  issue 
against  you,  and  that  you  be  forthwith  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
Court."     That  was  to  be  done  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

5.  Then  the  proceedings  against  you  were  so  precipitate  that,  instead  of 
serving  a  copy  of  a  sworn  affidavit  upon  you  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  application,  you  were  served  with  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  which 
was  intended  to  be  sworn  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court  on  the  following  day  r — 
Yes,  I  was  served  with  this  copy  of  an  "affidavit  of  Alexander  Morphy,  intended 
to  be  sworn  on  the  16th  of  August;"  that  was  the  succeeding  day. 

6.  That  copy  of  an  intended  affidavit  referred  to  certain  articles  and  letters 
in  four  different  issues  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

7.  Issues  of  the  11th,  the  12th,  the  14th,  and  the  15th  of  August  ? — Yes. 

8.  You  attended  accordingly  at  Green-street  Court-house  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

9.  Was  it  impossible  for  you,  in  the  interval  between  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  following  day,  either  to  instruct  your  solicitor 
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or  to  obtain  the  advice  of  counsel? — Manifestly  it  was;  I  made  no  attempt 
to  do  so  ;  it  was  clearly  impossible. 

io.  And  your  impression,  I  believe,  uas  that  the  course  that  would  be  taken 
against  you  would  be  to  name  a  future  day  upon  which  you  would  be  asked  to 
show  cause  against  your  committal  for  contempt  of  Court  ? — That  was  so  con- 
fidently my  impression  that  I  absolutely  left  my  letters  open  on  my  desk,  and 
my  business  cheques  unsigned,  and  went  down  expecting  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  some  day  would  be  named  on  which  I  should  have  an  opportunityof 
appearing  by  counsel  and  making  such  defence  as  I  could  make  against  the 
sudden  charge  which  was  brought  against  me  in  that  way. 

11.  And  acting  upon  this  natural  misapprehension,  you  entered  the  Court 
utterly  unprepared  to  make  your  defence  ?— Absolutely  unpris^pared  to  proceed 
with  a  formal  defence. 

12.  However,  on  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Porter,  made  an  application  for  your  committal  forthwith  to  prison^ 
in  respect  of  the  articles  and  letters  mentioned  in  the  copy  of  the  affidavit  r — 
Yes  ;  and  I  made  a.statement  not  really  entering  either  into  the  legal  question 
or  into  the  absolute  merits  of  the  case,  lor  I  did  not  consider  myself  competent 
to  do  so  ;  but  I  made  a  statement  and  applied  for  an  adjournment.  The  Solicitor 
General  objected  to  the  adjournment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  I  was  then 
forthwith  committed  to  prison. 

13.  Before  we  proceed  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  an  eminent  legal  opinion  has  been  obtained,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
event  of  a  person  being  sentenced  to  punishment  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  bail, 
by  a  judge  for  an  alleged  contempt  of  Court,  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  any 
tribunal  ? — Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  warrant  of  committal  be  in  proper  shape 
and  form,  and  set  forth  that  the  person  committed  has  been  guilty  of  contempt 
of  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  not  go  beyond  the  warrant ;  it  will  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all.  If  the  warrant  is  formal,  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  appeal. 

14.  Therefore,  as  you  were  shut  out  from  relief  by  judicial  means,  and  from 
any  review  of  the  proceedings,  in  that  way,  you  deem  it  all  the  more  essential 
that  the  Committee  and  the  House  should  review  the  circumstances  of  the 
case? — I  should  hope  so.  That  is  the  only  possible  means  of  my  vindicating 
myself  from  what  I  feel  to  be  a  very  odious  personal  charge,  which  has  been 
made  against  me  in  a  large  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  charge  that  I  prostituted  my  office  of  High  Sheriff,  and  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

15.  And  you  are  anxious,  in  your  capacity  of  proprietor  of  the  ^^  Freeman's 
Journal,"  to  defend  that  journal,  which  has  been  incriminated,  and  to  show 
that  you  acted  in  good  faith,  and  either  upon  reliable  evidence  or  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  anxious  to  show  that  I  acted  in  good  faith 
throughout. 

16.  The  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Porter,  in  opening  his  application 
to  the  Court,  grounded  it  upon  the  "  publication  of  certain  articles  and  other 
documents  in  the  *'  Freeman's  Journal,'  reflecting  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  Court,  and  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  represent  tlie 
Crown,  materially  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  duties  by  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  here."  I  would  ask  you 
whether  the  motive  of  those  publications  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal  "  was  or 
was  not  so  to  purify  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  Court,  as  to  increase 
and  secure  public  respect  for  the  administration  of  the  law? — Certainly.  The 
intention  of  the  articles  was  to  call  public  attention  to  what  the  conductors  of 
the  •  Freeman's  Journal '  and  I  considered  to  be  a  gross  abuse,  with  a  view  to 
the  remedying  of  that  abuse,  and  the  consequent  purification  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

17.  The  first  article  in  respect  of  which  proceedings  were  taken  against  you 
is  the  article  marked  A  in  the  exhibit;  will  you  read  it ?—"  Yesterday,  at  the 
Commission  Court,  the  first  jury  trial  under  the  recent  Crimes  Act  took  place. 
John  Connor  and  three  others,  all  natives  of  Kerry,  were  placed  in  the  dock 
charged  with,  on  the  17th  March  last,  at  Fahey,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  having 
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attacked  the  house  of  Mrs.  Maybury,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  army. 
Under  the  ordinary  law  the  men  would  have  been  tried  in  Kerry,  where  the 
alleged  offence  took  place ;  but,  availing  himself  of  the  provision  in  the  Crimes 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  removed  the  case  to  Dublin ;  and  under  the  same 
measure  a  special  jury  was  empanelled  from  a  joint  county  and  city  panel.  The 
Crown  exercised  their  right  to  challenge  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  no  less  than 
19  persons,  some  of  them  among  our  most  respectable  citizens,  were  ordered  to 
^  stand  aside.*  The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  found  reported  elsewhere-  All  the 
prisoners  were  convicted,  but  the  jury  accompanied  their  finding  with  a  strong 
recommendation  to  mercy,  and  sentence  was  deferred." 

18.  Do  you  say  that  the  article  which  you  have  just  read  is  a  simple  unquali- 
fied record  of  facts  ? — Certainly. 

19.  You  contend,  I  believe,  that  it  is  the  right  of  any  journalist  to  make  such 
a  record  of  any  public  proceeding  ? — Certainly.  The  Solicitor  General  charac- 
terised that  article,  which  is  a  bare  record  of  the  facts,  as  "  a  most  improper 
interference,  by  this  public  newspaper,  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
your  Lordsliip's  Court ;"  and  he  said  it  was  "  absolutely  intolerable  "  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  any  individual,  be  he  journalist,  or  whether  he  belong 
to  any  other  profession  or  class  in  the  community,  to  exercise  that  right  dt 
supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  your  Lordship's  Court  which  belongs  to  your 
Lordship,  and  to  your  Lordship  alone." 

20.  You  submit  that  no  right  of  supervision  was  exercised  in  this  article,  but 
that  this  article  is  simply  and  barely  a  record  which  you^  as  a  Journalist,  had  a 
right  to  make  ? — Certainly. 

21.  You  have  quoted  the  language  of  the  Solicitor  General.  I  will  now 
refer  you  to  the  language  of  Mr,  Justice  Lawson.  I  beUeve  he  said,  '^  If  there 
is  an  imputation  against  the  Crown  for  having  packed  a  jury  after  the  Com- 
mission is  over,  that  may  be  inquired  into  in  the  proper  place,  but  during  the 
pendency  of  the  Commission  to  attack  the  Crown  for  packing  juries,  and  juries 
for  acting  improperly  on  insufficient  evidence^  and  to  attack  the  judge  for 
rejecting  evidence  which  he  ought  to  have  admitted,  that  is  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  tolerated."  Therefore,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  view  was,  I 
suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  condemned  to  death  by  what  you  consider 
to  have  been  a  packed  jury,  you  were  bound  to  wait  until  the  Commission  had 
concluded,  which,  in  the  case  of  Francis  H3aies  would  have  been  a  week  after 
his  execution ;  in  other  words,  that  you  were  to  wait  until  the  man  was  hanged, 
and  then  protest  against  his  conviction  ? — ^That  is  precisely  the  hypothetical 
case  which  I  put  to  his  Lordship ;  and,  owing  to  the  long  adjournment  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  what  would  have  occurred.  If  there  were  abuses  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  jury,  the  **  Freeman's  Journal,"  as  a  public  newspaper  would  not, 
according  to  his  Lordship's  view,  have  been  entitled  to  direct  public  attention 
to  those  abuses  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  or  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Crown  to  the  facts  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
man  had  been  hanged. 

22.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  waited  to  take  action  until  the  time  indicated 
by  the  judge,  such  action  would  have  been  nugatory  for  any  practical  purpose  ? 
— Yes.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  particular  jury 
upon  which  the  first  article  of  the  **  Freeman's  Journal "  commented.  It  was 
in  the  case  of  John  Connor,  and  others.  I  have  a  list  of  the  Connor  jury  here, 
and  I  have  a  list  of  the  entire  names  drawn  from  the  ballot-box.  1  do  not 
know  whether  the  Committee  quite  imderstand  the  mode  of  selecting  a  jury 
under  the  Irish  Act.  The  selection  of  the  jury  panel  is  a'purely  mechanical 
process.  All  the  names  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the 
panel ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  special  jury,  those  rated  at  50  /.  a  year  and  upwards, 
are  put  upon  the  list  in  alphabetical  and  dictionary  order.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  sheriff  or  his  representative  to  take  the  first  name  from  the  A  list,  the 
first  from  the  B  Hst,  the  first  from  the  C  list,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  and  then  to  commence  again  with  the  second  from  the  A  list,  the 
second  from  the  B  list,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  selected  the  requisite  number, 
which  in  this  case  was  100  from  the  City  Grand  Jury  panel,  and  100  from  the 
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County  Grand  Jury  panel.  That  is  an  absolutely  impartial  find  purdy 
mechanical  process — so  impartial  and  mechanical  that  a  dead  man  whose 
name  is  upon  the  list  must  be  returned.  The  sheriff  has  no  discretion 
whatever,  and  actually  two  men  who  \ve»e  known  to  be  dead  were  returned 
because  the  sub-sheriff*,  having  taken  a  legal  opinion,  found  that  he  must  return 
them  as  he  had  no  official  knowledge  of  their  death.  Then  in  court  the  entire 
200  names  are  called  out.  0(>posite  to  each  name  is  a  number.  The  numbers 
of  those  gentlemen  who  answer  to  their  names  are  placed  in  a  ballot-box  ;  they 
may  amount  to  half  the  panel,  or  they  may  amount  to  more  or  less  than  that, 
according  as  the  attendance  is  good  or  bad.  That  also  is  a  purely  mechanical 
process.  All  those  numbers  having  been  placed  in  the  ballot-box,  from  them 
is  selected  a  jury  hy  drawing  out  those  numbers  one  by  one.  A  number  is 
called,  and  then  the  name  on  the  jury  panel  list  corresponding  with  that 
number  is  read  out.  Thereupon,  either  the  prisoner  challenges  the  name,  the 
Crown  orders  the  man  to  stand  aside,  or  he  is  sworn.  That  process  goes  on 
until  twelve  men  to  whom  objection  is  taken  by  neither  side  are  sworn  in. 
Now  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Connor  was  this. 

23.  That  is  the  case  referred  lo  in  the  first  article? — Yes.  The  prisoner 
challenged  six  jurors,  the  Crown  set  aside — not  19,  as  is  erroneously  stated  in 
the  article — but  20.  Of  those  20  set  aside  by  the  Crown,  18  were  Caiholics 
and  two  were  Protestants,  and  an  exclusively  Protestant  jury  was  selected. 
That  is  the  case  upon  which  the  first  article  appeared  in  the  *^  Freeman's 
Journal."  There  is  no  mention  of  the  religion  of  the  jurors  in  that  article,  but 
attention  is  called  to  the  wholesale  setting  aside  of  respectable  jurors  by  the 
Crown.     I  propose  to  hand  in  that  list  of  jurors  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

24.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  some  questions  later  on  respecting  the  consti- 
tution  of  juries  in  Ireland;  but  I  wish  first  of  all  to  ask  you,  did  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  use  this  language  in  pronouncing  his  judgment  upon  j^ou  ?  "  In  my 
opinion  each  and  every  of  these  articles  constitute  a  grievous  contempt  of  court 
I  think  the  earlier  onrs,  containing  those  atrocious  allegations  about  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  jury,  are  specially  a  contempt  of  court"? — Yes, 
according  to  my  recollection  the  learned  judge  used  those  words. 

25.  Do  you  claim  that  the  "allegation,"  as  it  is  called,  contained  in  this  first 
article,  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  ? — Absolutely. 

26.  And  th<at  tlie  term  "atrocious,'*  or  any  similar  term,  is  utterly  misapplied 
to  it  ? — It  is  a  bald  statement  of  fact ;  a  very  disagreeable  fact  perhaps  to  have 
brought  out,  but  a  fact. 

27.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  writings,  articles,  and  papers,  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ed\var<l  Finucane,  which  appeared 
after  the  proceedings  against  you  had  been  resolved  upon  on  the  Monday,  was 
the  only  one  which  at  all  touched  upon  the  fiction  of  the  judge,  and  that  the 
others  were  limited  to  the  action  of  the  Crown  officials  and  the  conduct  of  the 
juries  r — Precisely. 

28.  Mr.  Finucane  had  been  summoned  by  the  Crown  as  a  witness,  as  I  under- 
stand?— I  believe  so,  and  he  was  not  examined. 

29.  In  his  letter  to  you  complaining  of  that  fact,  which  is  one  of  the  incrimi- 
nated writings,  he  did  not  impeach  the  verdict  or  attack  the  judge,  but  simply 
used  these  terms.  After  stating  the  facts,  he  says  :  "  I  did  not  volunteer  to  give 
evidence,  but  feel  surprised  the  law,  of  which  Judge  Lawson  is  the  mouthpiece, 
refused  to  hear  facts  which  no  juryman  could  doubt,  and  which  would  enable 
them  to  judge  the  state  of  mind  the  murdered  man  was  in  even  before  the 
awful  occurrence."  That  letter  was  simply  a  statement  of  facts,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  ? — Yes ;  and  I  considered  that  after  the  trial  was  over  it  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  thing  for  a  journal  to  publish  such  a  letter,  inas- 
much as  it  could  not  by  possibility  aflFect  the  verdict,  or  the'  legal  aspect  of  the 
case.  M  hat  may  be  legally  inadmissible  as  evidence  may  be  fairly  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  executive,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  they  will, 
or  will  not,  carry  out  the  sentence.  I  have  always  seen  in  English  newspapers 
the  fullest  comments  upon  cases  after  they  were  concluded,  and  ailments 
brought  forward  for  and  against  the  carrying  out  of  a  capital  sentence,  not  with 
the  view  of  interfering  with  the  administration  of  justice,  the  trial  being  all 
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over,  but  with  a  view  to  influence  the  decision  of  those  who  have  to  decide, 
whether  the  sentence  shall  be  carried  out  or  not. 

30.  I  believe  that  all  the  writings  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal,'*  except  the 
extract  marked  B.  on  pfige  2  of  the  Paper  before  the  Committee,  appeared  after 
tbe  cases  to  ^vhich  Ihey  had  reference  liad  closed  ? — Ye?,  all  of  them  ;  and  that 
was  a  comment  upon  the  constitution  of  the  jury;  upon  what  I  now  call  the 
jury  packing. 

31.  Mr.  Finucane  \Yas,  of  course,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court? — Of 
course. 

32.  And  liable,  personally,  for  any  infraction  of  the  law  ? — Of  course  he  was. 

33.  But  no  steps  were  taken  against  him  r— No  steps  were  taken  against  him. 
Another  of  the  writers  of  letters  for  the  publication  of  which  I  was  putjished  was 
the  prisoner's  solicitor,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  court. 

34.  He  was  Mr.  John  Frost  ? — Yes. 

35.  His  letter  was  confined  simply  to  what  you  call  the  jury  packing? — 
Yes ;  it  referred  entirely  to  the  jury  packing.  No  sieps  were  taken  against 
him. 

36.  Your  claim  upon  the  wh^le  is,  that  your  comments  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  juries  touched  only  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  officials  and  the  agents  of 
the  Crown  in  tlje  court,  and  did  not  at  all  impeach  or  derogate  from  the  action 
of  the  judge  ? — Not  at  all,  because  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  jury.  He  could  neither  challenge  a  juryman,  nor  object  to  his 
being  put  on,  nor  order  him  to  stand  aside,  nor  anything  else ;  he  had,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  jury ;  we  complained  of  the  action  of  one 
of  the  parlies  to  the  case. 

37.  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  second  of  the  articles,  that  which  is 
marked  B.  In  that  article  you  complained,  or  the  *'  Freeman's  Journal "  com- 
plained, that  *'in  the  capital  case,  just  as  on  the  previous  day  in  the  Whiteboy 
case,  Catholic  gentlemen  of  admitted  respectability  and  position  were  ordered  to 
*  stand  aside'  wlien  they  took  the  Book  to  be  sworn  ; "  that  is  a  simple  fact,  you 
say  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

38.  Did  the  Solicitor  General  when  making  the  application  against  you,  use 
these  terms :  **  1  admit  that  what  this  journal  says  as  to  the  respectability  of 
these  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  we  told  to  'stand  by,'  is  undoubted  "  ? — He  did. 

39.  So  far,  he  admitted  your  case  ? — Yes,  so  far. 

40.  But  he  als'j  said  "  that  such  an  idea  as  investigating  the  religious  belief 
of  gentlemen  has  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  those  representing  the 
Crawn''?-Hedid. 

41.  Do  you  think,  upon  a  review  of  the  facts,  that  the  wholesale  exclusion 
of  Catholics,  and  the  swearing,  upon  every  one  of  the  five  juries  which  tried 
cases  brought  to  Dublin  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  of  12  Protestants 
upon  each  jury  is  merely  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  or  do  you  think  that  it 

•  is  reconcileable  with  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor  General  that  such  an  idea  as 
investigating  the  religious  belief  of  gentlemen  summoned  as  jurors  had  never 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  those  representing  the  Crown  ? — I  would 
believe  absolutely  anytliing  which  Mr.  Porter  stated  with  regard  to  his  own 
intentions  and  knowledge,  and  if  he  had  confined  that  statement  to  an  asser- 
tion that  it  did  not  enter  into  his  contemplation,  I  would  accept  his  statement 
as  absolutely  true ;  but  he  does  not  speak  for  himself  alone ;  and  the  fact  is 
that  over  60  Catholics  were  set  aside,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  more 
were  set  aside,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Crown  ofiicials  in  a  subsequent  case, 
after  the  comments  had  appeared  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal."  Those  being 
the  facts,  the  Committee  may  judge  for  themselves,  and  draw  what  inference 
they  please.  I  should  have  thought  that  that  was  evidence  enough  to  hang 
a  man. 

Mr.  SextonJ]  Having  asked  what  was  the  action  of  the  Crown  officials 
in  the  subsequent  case  referred  to,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  question  could  be  put. 

Mr.  Gray.l   If  it  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  perhaps  it  may 

be  better  thac  I  should  follow  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Whalley,  and  make  a  state- 
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ment  instead  of  being  examined.  Possibly  in  doing  so  I  may  hare  to  travel 
shortly  over  some  of  the  ground  which  has  been  already  covered  by  the 
examination,  but  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  also  endeavour  to 
avoid  nmking  any  charge  against  any  person.  I  shall  merely  lay  facts  before 
the  Committee,  from  vrhich  they  can  draw  their  inferences.  The  grounds  upon 
which  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  committed  me  for  contempt,  or  rather  the  publica- 
tions wliich  constituted  the  contempt,  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
There  were  the  articles  or  writings,  charting  the  Crown  with  what  I  call 
jury  f)acking ;  that  is  to  say,  setting  aside  Catholics  from  the  juries,  and 
selecting  by  that  means  juries  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants,  or  rather 
of  non-Catholics,  for  there  was  one  Jew  on  one  jury.  Those,  I  submit,  were 
statements  of  simple  fact,  and  I  ask  permission  to  show  that  they  were  not  a 
contempt  of  court,  or  rather  that  they  were  true,  for  1  really  do  not  know  what 
contempt  of  court  is.  Being  a  journalist,  I  once  endeavoured  to  ascertam  what 
a  libel  was,  and  the  only  satisfactory  definition  which  I  heard  was,  **  Whatever 
12  men  find  to  be  a  libel."  In  the  same  way  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  definition  of  contempt  of  court  is  what  a  judge  finds  to  be  contempt 
of  court.  That  being  so,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  what  1  did  was 
not  contempt  of  court ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  was  not  deserving 
of  punishment,  inasuiuch  it  was  merely  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  I 
ask  permission  to  lay  before  the  Committee  an  entire  list  of  the  jury 
panel  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  list 
of  those  selected  for  the  various  juries  sworn  to  try  cases  in  Dublin  brought  up 
tmder  the  change  of  venue  clauses  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act.  It  will 
show  this  state  of  things:  that  while  the  Dublin  jury  panel  consisted, 
omitting  dead  men  and  duplicates,  of  193  names  (nominally  200  were  returned); 
it  was  thus  constituted  :  1 12  Protestants,  80  Catholics,  and  one  Jew  ;  that  the 
names  drawn  for  the  various  juries  were  roughly  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Crown  of  ordering  Catholics  to  stand 
aside,  the  juries  were  constituted,  one  and  all,  exclusively  of  Protestants,  with' 
the  exception,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  one  Jew  who  was  placed  upon  one  jury. 
I  do  not  propose  further  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  upon  the  subject, 
but  to  hand  in  that  analysed  list,  in  order  to  show  that  those  statements 
in  the  ^*  Freeman's  Journal  *'  were  simple  facts,  and  that  they  were  incapable 
of  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  the  **  Freeman's  Journal,"  as  a 
public  newspaper,  ()ut  upon  tliem,  namely,  that  the  Catholics  were  excluded 
because  of  their  religion  {handing  in  the  lists).  Far  from  making  any 
attack  upon  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  fur 
Ireland,  or  anyone  else,  I,  for  one,  absolutely  accept  his  statement,  that  when 
he  formally  challenged  those  persons,  he  did  not  do  so  wiih  reference  to  their 
religion.  I  believe  the  probability  is,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
their  religion  ;  it  is  the  minor  oflScials  who  deal  with  all  these  matters,  and  they 
simply  tick  the  list  with  black  and  red  marks,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  the 
counsel  act  with  reference  to  those  marks ;  therefore,  1  perfectly  accept  the 
statement  of  the  learned  Solicitor  General,  but  I  place  the  facts  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  inference  except 
that  which  the  "  Freeman's  Journal"  diew,  and  I  contend  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  to  direct  attention  to  that  state  of  affairs.  I  believe 
that  Lord  Cairns  (then  Sir  Hugh  Cairns)  when  a  number  of  Catholics  were 
placed  upon  a  jury  which  tried  a  case  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  directed  attention, 
in  very  forcible  language  indeed,  to  that  state  of  affairs,  and  made  a  strong 
attack  upon  Mr.  O'Hagan,  the  then  Solicitor  General.  I  propose  merely 
to  put  in  the  lists  showing  the  facts,  as  my  justification  upon  the  first  point. 
The  other  alleged  offence  was  the  pubhcation  of  certain  charges .  against  a 
particular  jury,  the  jury  who  were  sworn  to  try  the  Hynes'  case.  The  contempt 
consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  Ltter  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien  stating  that 
the  jury  had  misconducted  themselves  in  an  hotel  on  the  night  on  which 
they  were  locked  up.  They  were  sworn  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  11th 
of  August,  and  they  found  their  verdict  on  the  Saturday.  That  letter  was 
published  on  Monday,  the  14th,  that  is  to  say,  two  days  after  the  jury  was  dis- 
charged and  after  the  man  had  been  found  guilty ;  at  a  time,  therefore,  when 
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it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  influence  his  fate  in  any  way,  except  by  an 
appeal  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  representing  Her  Majesty, 
and  having  the  power  of  commuting  the  sentence  or  pardoning  the  person 
who  had  been  convicted.  It  could  not  be  construed  in  any  way  into  an  attempt 
to  affect  the  trial,  hecuuse  it  was  published  two  days  after  the  trial  was  over. 
That  letter  was  published  with  absolute  bona  fides.  I  myself  had  arrived  in 
Dublin  on  the  day  on  which  the  letter  was  received.  It  so  happened  that  I 
knew  the  writer  very  intimately ;  he  had  been  upon  the  staff  of  the  "Freeman's 
Joumar*  for  some  time,  and  I  knew  him  well,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  man 
absolutely  incapable  of  stating  what  was  not  true.  Believing  the  letter  to  be  a 
bond  fide  statement  of  facts,  and  believing  the  disclosures  contained  in  it  to  be,  if 
true,  such  as  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  attention,  not  merely  of  the  Court, 
and  not  merely  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  public,  we,  as  public  journalists,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  what  we  believed  to  be  our  duty  as  public  journalists,  pub- 
lished that  letter,  taking  what  we  considered  to  be  our  proper  risk ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  any  of  the  jury  considered  themselves  aggrieved  or  libelled  they 
could  have  proceeded  against  the  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  either  by  means 
of  a  civil  action  or  by  a  criminal  indictment.  That  letter,  the  SoUcitor  General 
stated  in  Court,  when  applying  for  my  instant  committal  to  prison,  it  was  my 
duty  to  have  suppressed  ;  and  he  based  his  argument  upon  the  fact  of  my  being 
high  sheriff  at  the  time.  But  I  considered  that  I  ouglit  to  discharge  my  duties 
as  a  journalist  with  sole  regard  to  my  being  a  journalist,  and  my  duties  as  high 
sheriff  with  sole  regard  to  my  being  high  sheriff,  and  that  it  vms  not  at  all  my 
duty  to  suppress  publications  in  the  ^*  Freeman's  Journal  '*  because  I  happened 
to  be  high  sheriff.  These  statements  and  these  allegations  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  jury,  whether  they  were  true  or  false,  were  supported  ultimately 
by  a  number  of  sworn  affidavits,  which  were  read  in  the  House,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Hansard.  I  understand  that  those  affidavits  have  been 
met  by  counter  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  jury ;  but  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  those  counter  affidavits,  for  they  have  never  been  made  public,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  comparing  the  two;  but  to  show  that  there  was  at  least  aprimU 
facie  case  for  the  statements  which  were  made,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that, 
in  support  of  these  statements,  there  are  a  number  of  affidavits  sworn  by  a 
number  of  people  who  had  no  interest  in  swearing  a  falsehood.  I  wish  to  point 
out  what  I  tiiink  was  a  very  grievous  hardship  to  which  I  was  subjected  in  connec- 
tion with  this  accusation.  The  learned  Solicitor  General  in  his  statement  said 
that  these  matters  could  not  possibly  be  inquired  into,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  them  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  that  tliere  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  it. 
The  learned  judge  also  stated  that  they  could  not  be  enquired  into  ;  that  if  there 
was  an  action  for  libel  that  would  be  the  proper  time  for  enquiring  into  them^ 
but  that  there  was  then  no  means  of  enquiring  into  them.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  two  days  before  my  committal  to  prison,  Mr.  Alexander  Alorphy,  the 
gentleman  who  swore  the  affidavit  against  me,  and  who  was  the  Crown  Prose- 
cutor in  these  cases,  went  to  the  hotel,  saw  the  proprietor,  made  enquiries  into 
the  facts,  and  was  told  by  the  proprietor  that  the  less  enquiry  he  made  the 
better,  for  the  facts  were  as  stated  in  the  letter.  He  sat  in  court,  representing 
the  Crown,  while  his  counsel  stated  that  the  facts  could  not  be  enquired  into, 
and  while  the  learned  judge  stated  that  he  utterly  disbelieved  the  allegations, 
and  treated  them  as  inventions ;  he  kept  silence,  he  permitted  me  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  although  he  had  made  enquires,  and  had,  so  far  as  those  enquires  went, 
ascertained  that  the  facts  were  as  stated  in  the  letter  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal.** 
The  learned  judge  said  that  he  could  not  enquire  into  tliose  facts,  and  in  course 
of  his  judgment  he  said  (and  now  you  will  see  the  importance  of  a  little  obser- 
vation, which  is  omitted  in  the  newspaper  reports),  that  he  understood  that  the 
statements  were  based  upon  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter.  While  he  said  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  enquired  into,  he  at  the  same  time  disclosed  that  to  a 
certain  extent  he  had  enquired  into  them,  from  what  scource  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
by  what  fell  from  his  own  lips  he  showed  that  he  had  enquired  into  them.  He 
stated  that  he  quite  believed  the  assertion  of  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  had  simply  risen  in  court  and  said  that  those  statements  were 
untrue.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  stated  that  he  accepted  that  as  a  vindication  of  the 
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jury,  and  believed  that  the  allegations  were  pure  inventions,  while  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  in  court  upon  the  day  when  I  was  commitied,  and  oflFered  to 
tender  his  evidence  upon  oath  tliat  the  statements  which  he  made  were  true, 
but  the  learned  judge  ordered  him  out  of  court,  and  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
Therefore,  I  contend  that  1  was  condemned  upon  an  eo?  parfe  statement  of*  the 
case,  and  that  the  learned  judge  accepted  unsworn  evidence  against  me,  while 
he  refused  to  receive  sworn  evidence  for  me.  The  usual  form,  I  believe,  in 
these  cases  is  to  call  upon  the  defendant  to  appear  and  to  show  cause  why  an 
attachment  should  not  issue  against  him.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  nsual  pro- 
cess, and  I  am  not  myself  aware  of  any  single  case  of  considerable  importance 
(which  this  undoubtedly  was),  in  which  the  defendant  was  refused  a  reasonable 
adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  defence.  1  applied  for  such  an 
adjournment;  I  stated  that  if  I  had  committed  any  fault,  if  I  found  that 
the  statements  contained  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  '*  were  erroneous  or 
untrue,  I  was  readv  to  oflFer  the  fullest  possible  apology  to  the  Court,  and 
I  was  ready  to  make  any  reparation  that  was  in  my  power,  or  to  submit 
to  any  punishment  which  the  Court  might  think  it  right  to  inflict.  I 
asked  for  an  adjournment  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  consult 
counsel,  and  to  prepare  my  defence,  but  I  was  forthwith  sent  to  prison.  There 
was  a  strong  aiTay  of  Crown  counsel  on  the  other  side ;  I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  five  or  six,  I  think,  and  yet  I  was  refused  an  adjournment  for  even 
a  single  day  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  counsel  and  preparing  my  defence. 
In  fact,  so  harshly  was  I  treated  that  I  was  not  permitted  even  to  go  round  to  my 
office  or  my  private  house  to  settle  my  affairs  ;  I  was  hurried  oflF  forth v^ith  to 
prison.  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  any  right  to  complain  of  that,  but  what  I  do 
complain  of  is  that  I  was  afforded  no  opportunity  of  preparing  my  defence ; 
and  although  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  witness,  viz.,  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  in  court,  ready  to  avow  himself  to  be  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  to 
prove  on  oath  the  facts  which  he  had  stated  in  it,  the  learned  judge  rejected 
that  evidence,  while  he  accepted  as  gospel  mere  verbal  statements,  not  on  oath 
at  all,  against  wliat  had  been  stated  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal.'*  All  that  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal "  asked  in  connection  with  this  alleged  misconduct  of  the 
jury  was  as  inquiry  ;  the  learned  judge  stated,  in  sending  me  to  prison,  that  no 
inquiry  could  possibly  be  had,  and  the  Crown  counsel  stated  the  same ;  but  on 
the  succeeding  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
stated  that,  if  the  facts  were  at  all  of  the  character  set  forth  in  the  affidavits, 
they  were  very  terrible,  and  that  inquiry  should  be  had.  Inquiry  was  had,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  put  in  prison  for  asking  for  an  inquiry  which  the 
Crown  subsequently  granted,  "^rhe  "  Freeman's  Journal "  did  not  presume  to 
declare  whether  the  facts  were  true  or  false  ;  but  it  did  say  that  such  charges, 
made  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  known  to  the  conductors  of  the  paper 
to  be  a  man  of  honour,  were  of  a  character  demanding  inquiry.  Ultimately  an 
inquiry  was  granted,  but  1  was  punished,  and  severely  punished,  for  asking  for 
the  inquiry.  I  am  very  anxious  to  clear  up  a  personal  matter  about  which  I 
felt,  and  still  feel,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  about  anything  else.  The  Com- 
mittee may  possibly  report  that  all  that  1  have  said  up  to  this  is  irrelevant ;  but 
1  do  trust  that  it  will  see  its  way,  if  possible,  to  exonerate  me  from  a  very  odious 
charge  which  has  been  made  against  me  in  my  capacity  as  high  sheriff  by  a 
large  number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  I,  as  high  sheriff,  against  the  will  of  the  jury,  had  them  brought  to  what 
is  called  a  Land  League  hotel ;  that  lying  in  wait  in  this  l-and  League  hotel 
was  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  editor  of  a  Land  League  newspaper,  •*  United  Ireland," 
who,  by  my  assistance  (I,  as  high  sheriff,  having  brought  the  jury  thire),  con- 
cocted a  charge  against  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  their  verdict  in 
Hyne's  case,  and  that  then,  in  furtherance  of  this  conspiracy,  1  published  it  in 
the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  the  entire  object  being  to  secure  that  this  man  Hynes, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  should  not  be  executed.  Now,  the  day 
before  the  Commission  opened,  1,  in  the  discharge  of  my  Parliamentary  duties, 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  London.  It  was  just  at  the  time,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  when  there  was  danger  of  a  dispute  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  Arrears  Bill,  and  I  thought  it  essential 
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that  I  should  be  in  London.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  learned  judge  in  these  words, 
my  letter  being  dated  the  2nd  of  August : — *'  My  dear  Judge  Lawson, — I  may 
be  compelled  to  go  to-night  to  London  on  Parliamentary  business.  I  am  not 
yet  sure*  If  I  have  to  go  I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  attribute  my  absence 
at  the  opening  of  the  Commission  to-morrow  to  any  want  of  due  respect  for  your 
Lordship."  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  did  not  reply  to  that  letter,  and  I  took  his  silence  as 
a  tacit  permission  to  go  to  London.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Committee  that  the 
duties  of  high  sheriff  are  purely  nominal,  and  that  a  sub-sheriff  is  sworn  in, 
who  gives  security,  and  does  all  the  work.  However,  after  the  learned  judge 
had  sent  me  to  prison,  I  thought  it  was  of  some  importance  that  I  should  bring 
out  the  fact  that  I  had  gone  to  London  with  his  Lordship's,  at  least  tacit, 
permission.  1  therefore  wrote  to  him  in  these  terms :  ''Richmond  Bridewell 
Jail,  20th  August  1882. — ''My  Lord, — Under  the  circumstances  which  have 
since  arisen,  I  hope  you  will  consider  that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  of  you,  as  I  now 
do,  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  my  letter  addressed  to  you  immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  present  Commission,  in  which  I  informed  you  of  my  con- 
templated absence  from  your  Court,  and  requested  you  not  to  attribute  it  to 
want  of  respect  for  your  Lordship  or  the  Court."  To  that  letter  I  received  this 
reply,  which  I  am  desirous  to  put  in  {handing  in  the  same) : — ^'  Green-street, 
21st  August  1882. — Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  did  receive  a  letter  from  you,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Commission, 
in  which  you  stated  that  your  Parliamentary  duties  would  compel  your  absence 
from  the  Commission,  and  trusting  that  I  would  not  attribute  it  to  any 
want  of  respect.  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  courtesy  that  I  did  not 
reply  to  that  letter,  but  I  considered  that  it  did  not  require  any  answer, 
as  the  excuse  for  your  absence  was  quite  sufficient,  and  you  did  not  ask 
for,  nor  did  you  require,  any  formal  leave  of  absence  from  me.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  James  A.  Lawson^ 
Now  when  I  made  such  statement  as  I  could  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  I 
pointed  out  to  his  Lordship  that  the  notice  which  I  received  was  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly summary  character,  that  1  had  received  notice  the  night  before  that 
application  would  be  made  to  send  me  to  prison,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  the 
usual  course  was  that  I  should  be  asked  to  come  and  show  cause  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  against  me.  The  learned  judge  said  this,  ^'  You  are  the 
high  sheriff,  and  you  are  bound  to  be  always  in  attendance  on  the  Court." 
Subsequently  I  represented  to  him  that  although  possibly  there  was  a  nominal 
responsibility  of  that  kind  attached  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  both  the  Crown  and 
the  judge  considered  that  my  misconduct  was  greatly  intensified  by  my  being 
high  sheriff,  and  an  officer  of  the  Court,  yet  I  represented  to  the  judge  that 
the  persons  really  in  charge  of  the  jury  were  the  bailiffs  and  others  who  were 
sworn  in  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  that  a  high 
sheriff  never  really  did  take  charge  of  a  jury  in  that  way,  and  he  was  not  at 
any  rate  criminally  responsible  for  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who 
are  sworn  in  to  take  charge  of  the  jury.  The  learned  judge  said  this,  "  As  has 
been  already  stated  by  the  Solicitor  General,  you,  as  high  sheriff,  had  the 
custody  of  those  jurors,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  see  that  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  proper  and  becoming  manner.  1  must  assume  that  you  did  your 
duty,  and  I  decline  to  enter  into  any  such  inquiry  ; "  and  when  I  said  then  that 
"the  high  sheriff  nominally  has  custody  of  the  jurors,  but  it  is  well  known, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  must  have  been  aware,  that  though  the  high  sheriff 
is  nominally  responsible,  the  sub-sheriff  and  his  officers  do  the  entire 
work,"  the  learned  judge  said,  "That  does  not  render  the  high  sheriff 
less  responsible ;  I  hold  you  as  high  sheriff  to  be  responsible  for  every- 
thing ; "  and  when  I  said  then  that  the  men  who  are  sworn  in  (the  bailiffs  and 
policemen)  to  take  charge  of  the  jury  for  the  night,  are  really  the  persons 
responsible  for  any  misconduct,  if  misconduct  occurs,  he  again  interrupted  me, 
and  said,  "That  is  an  entire  mistake,  the  jurors  are  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  the  high  sheriff,  and  the  bailiffs  who  are  sworn  are  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sheriff  to  assist  him  in  taking  charge  of  the  jury."  Now,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  accordance  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  learned  judge, 
confirmed  by  his  letter,  which  I  have  now  handed  in,  showing  that  I  had  his 
0.167.  B  permission 
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permission  for  my  absence,  I  was  during  the  whole  of  those  proceedings  in 
London.  I  was  in  London  for  many  days  before  Hjmes  was  put  upon  his  triaL 
I  made  a  somewhat  longish  speech  on  the  Friday  (the  day  when  the  jury  was 
sworn)  upon  an  Irish  postal  contract  in  the  House,  and  I  did  not  return  to 
Dubhn  until  the  Sunday  after  the  jury  were  discharged.  I  knew  nothing  what- 
eyer  of  what  arrangements  were  made  for  their  custody ;  I  left  that,  as  other 
high  sheriffs  have  done,  in  the  hands  of  my  sub-sheriff.  I  subsequently  asiced 
the  sub-sheriff  how  he  came  to  select  this  particular  hotel  (the  *^  Imperial  '*), 
and  I  found  that  he  had  selected  it  because  the  hotel  nearest  to  the  Court  was  full, 
as  most  of  the  hotels  were,  it  being  the  week  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  unveiUng  of  the  O'Connell  Monument ;  in  fact,  he  selected  this  hotel 
as  being  the  one  which  was  the  most  convenient  he  could  get.  Any  gentleman 
who  knows  Dublin,  certainly  the  honourable  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  vnll  know  that  the  Impeiial  Hotel  is  a  respectable  hotel, 
and  one  to  which  it  was  quite  proper  to  send  a  jury. 

42.  Mr.  Plunket.']  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  but  as  you  appeal  per- 
sonally to  me,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  the  jury  objected  to  go 
there  themselves,  or  at  all  events  that  they  had  done  so  ? — I  inquired  about 
that,  and  1  found  that  one  of  the  jury  did  object  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  but  not 
at  all  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Land  League  hotel,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  because  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  leading  hotel,  in  Dublin,  the 
Sbelburne  Hotel.  Now  the  Crown  has  a  strong  objection  to  paying  high  bills, 
and  the  charges  at  the  "  Sbelburne  '*  would  have  been  higher  than  the  sheriff 
would  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  Crown ;  and,  therefore,  and  solely  for 
that  reason,  the  sub-sheriff  refused  to  take  the  jury  to  that  hotel.  '1  he  sub- 
sheriff,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  is,  I  am  sure,  well  known  to  the  Honourable  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University. 

43.  You  really  must  not  appeal  to  me.  I  happen  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  James  Campbell  ?— He  is  brother  to  a  man  who  is  well  known  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Alderman  Campbell.  He  was  sub-sheriff  to  my  predecessor,  who  is  a 
very  strong  Conservative.  I  merely  nominated  him,  finding  him  there.  He 
certainly  could  be  no  instrument  of  any  conspiracy  on  my  part  to  bring  the  jury 
to  a  Land  League  hotel,  to  have  them  entrapped  into  committing  themselves 
in  a  way  which  would  tend  to  invalidate  their  verdict.  Although  I  feel  that 
I  am  occupying  the  time  of  the  Committee  too  long,  I  should  Hke  to  read  one 
specimen  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  me  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  but  which  I  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  rebut  This 
is  an  extract  from  the  '*  Whitehall  Review.'*  "  Now  as  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  high  sheriff,  the  jury  in  the  Hynes'  murder  case  were  in  his 
charge,  and,  much  against  their  openly  expressed  wish,  they  were  brought  to  an 
hotel  patronised  by  the  Land  League.  A  corrider  was  set  apart  for  them  to 
sleep  in,  but,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  said  corridor  was  occupied 
by  a  person  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  mo^t  inflammatoiy  Land  League 
papers  in  existence.  Next,  we  have  a  letter  stating  that  the  jury  were  drunk, 
and  an  article  stating  that  jurors  were  excluded,  because  they  were  Roman 
Cathohcs.  Both  appeared  in  the  *  Freemans'  Journal,'  and  both  were  equally 
false.  The  object  sought  is  plain  enough  to  the  common  sense  of  anyone." 
That  is  the  kind  of  charge  which  has  been  made  against  me.  Now  1  have  a 
letter  here  from  Mr.  O'Brien.  1  need  not  read  it  in  full.  It  is  a  statement  as 
to  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  hotel.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  lodged 
in  that  hotel  ever  since  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  member  of  his  family.  He 
had  lodged  there  for  many  months.  He  was  there  at  the  time  when  the  jury 
were  there  simply  because  he  had  been  a  lodger  there  for  a  long  period  pre- 
vious. 

44.  Mr.  Sexton^  And  had  occupied  the  same  room,  I  beUeve?— Yes,  he 
had  occupied  the  same  room  daring  the  whole  of  that  time.  The  jury  were  put 
in  that  corridor  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  because  the  hotel  was  nearly  fuU, 
and  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  them  in.  So  that  really  this  charge  of  a 
conspiracy  between  me  and  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  sub-sheriff  and  tlie  bailiffs  to 
entrap  the  jury  into  committing  themselves,  is  one  which  is  absolutely  without 
any  kind  of  foundation,  and  it  certainly  is  one  which  has  pained  me  very  con- 
siderably^ 
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siderably,  because  it  is  an  exceedingly  odious  charge.     I  wrote  to  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  stating  that  this  charge  had  been  made  against  me^  and 
asking  that  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  jury^  he  should  also  inquire  into  my  conduct 
as  High  Sheriff,  because  I  certainly  held  that  I  should  either  be  exonerated  from 
a  charge  of  tliat  kind,  or  be  deprived  of  my  office.     But  neither  was  done  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  trespassed  so  far  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am  innocent  of  anything  like  that 
which  has  been  imputed  to  me.    I  was  in  London  during  the  whole  of  the  lime. 
I   was    in   London   long   before    the  jury  were   sworn ;    I   was   in   London 
during  the  whole  of  the  trial ;  I  did  not  return  to  DubUn  until  the  day  after  the 
jury  were  discharged.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  proceedings  which  were  taking 
place.     I  did  not  know  that  the  jury  were  locked  up.     I  did  not  concern  myself 
with  the  trial  until  after  it  was  over.     I  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the   Sunday. 
On  the  Sunday  night,  at  my  office,  this  letter  from  Mr.  O'Brien  was  put  into 
my  hand.     I  knew  his  handwriting.     I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  incapable  of 
stating  anything  which  he  knew  to  be  false ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  what  I 
considered  to  be  my  duty  as  a  public  journalist  I  pubUshed  it.     I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  for  vSe  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  very  much 
longer.     Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  state  that  I  do  not  know  whether  a  prece- 
dent could  be  found  for  subjecting  a  prisoner  who  is  what  is  known,  in  prison 
parlance,  as  a  misdemeanant  of  the  first  class,  even  though  he  might  not  have 
occupied  the  official  position  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  city,  to  the  prison  of  which 
he  was  about  to  be  sent ;  I  say  I  know  of  no  precedent  for  subjecting  him  to  the 
ignominy  of  being  sent  in  a  black  van ;  but  that  was  the  proposition  of  the 
Executive  with  regard  to  me  ;  it  was  not  carried  out,  because  the  person  into 
whose  custody  I  was  handed,  the  City  Coroner,  refused  to  send  me  to  prison  in 
the  black  van.    Take  the  case  of  Colonel  Baker,  or  any  person  who  has  been 
sent  to  prison  as  a  misdemeanant  of  the  first  class,  I  ^m  not  aware  that  any  of 
them  was  subjected  to  the  personal  ignominy  involved  in  such  a  procedure.     It 
is  right  that  I  should  also  point  out  that  while  I  only  got  a  few  hours'  notice,  and 
those  hours  in  the  night,  which  were  quite  usel^s  to  me,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
this  whole  proceeding  was  pre-arranged,  for  Mr.  Morphy,  the  Crown  Prosecutor 
for  Clare,  wrote  the  day  before  to  the  City  Coroner,  who  it  appears  is  the  officer 
who  discharges  the  duty  of  the  High  Sheriff  in  the  absence  of  the  High  Sheriff, 
telUng  him  to  be  in  Court  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.     I  have  his  letter  here 
{producing  the  same).     It  was  not  quite  a  straightforward  letter,  but  he  asked 
the  City  coroner  to  be  in  Court  to  give  information;  it  is  in  these  terms  : — 
**  [Pressing.] — 13,  Lower  Ormond  Quay,   15th  August  1882.     Dear  Sir, — I 
have  been  directed  to  request  you  to  attend  at  the  Commission  Court,  Green- 
street,   at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow   (Wednesday)  morning,  as  the  Solicitor 
General  may  have  to  refer  to  you  for  some  official  information."     Of  course  there 
was  no  official  information  which  the  City  Coroner  could  give  ;  he  was  simply 
brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  me  into  custody.  Notice  was  not  given 
to  him  of  what  he  was  brought  there  for ;  he  was  brought  there  on  the  pretence 
that  some  official  information  was  required  from  him.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say  anything  with  regard  to  the  question  whether  my  committal  was  legal  or  not. 
The  learned  Judge  stated  that  there  were  many  precedents  for  such  a  course,  but 
he  only  quoted  one,  and  that  was  very  curious  ;  he  quoted  a  precedent  created  by 
himself.     In  Belfast,  in  the  year  1873,  Mr  Justice  Lawson  sentenced  Mr.  Maclise^ 
a  journalist,  to  four  months' imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of,  I  think,  3002.  or  500^. 
for  alleged  contempt  of  Court  in  commenting  upon  a  case  which  had  concluded ; 
his  contention  being,  that  during  the  entire  sitting  of  the  Commission  a  journaUst 
was  not  free  to  comment  upon  any  case  while  the  Commission,  at  which  that 
case  had  been  tried,  was  still  sitting.    Now,  I  believe,  although  I  do  not  venture 
to  assert  it  in  the  presence  of  the  learned  gentlemen  upon  the  Committee^  who 
know  so  much  more  of  the  matter  than  I  do,  that  that  is  the  only  precedent  in 
existence  for  treating  a  comment  on  a  concluded  case  as  contempt  of  Court. 
The  learned  Judge  having  made  the  precedent  himself  quoted  it  in  my  case  as 
a  precedent  for  punishing  me  in  a  similar  manner.    I  do  not  know  whether  the 
fact  of  his  once  having  created  that  precedent  makes  it  law.    I  certainly  was 
0.167.  B  2  imder 
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under  the  impression,  I  may  say  strongly  under  the  impression,  that  a  journal 
or  an  individual  was  absoluttly  free  to  comment  upon  a  case  after  it  had 
concluded.  Now  all  these  comments  with  regard  to  the  verdicts  were 
comments  upon  concluded  cases ;  the  only  comment  which  was  on  a  case 
while  it  was  still  pending  was  a  comment  not  upon  the  Court,  but  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Crown  officials  in  selecting  juries  in  a  particular  manner. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Order  in  the  Maclise  case  was  appealed  against,  and 
th  it  the  Comt  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  it  was  good,  but  the  Court  of 
Appeal  never  enters  into  the  merits  of  a  case  of  contempt  at  all.  It  simply 
calls  for  the  production  of  the  warrani,  and  if  the  warrant  is  formal,  and  sets 
forth  that  the  prisoner  has  been  committed  for  contempt  of  Court,  that  is  suffi- 
cient. I  speak  of  the  warrant  of  a  court  of  record.  There  is  an  appeal,  I 
believe,  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  court.  If  the  warrant  of  a  court  of  record  is 
formal,  and  sets  forth  the  fact  of  a  contempt  having  been  committed,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  will  not  look  beyond  the  warrant ;  it  will  not  go  into  the  merits  at 
all.  In  Mr.  Maclise's  case,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  warrant  was  formal,  the 
Court  called  for  it,  and  found  that  it  was  formal,  and  upheld  the  judgment.  I 
believe  that  the  Committee,  if  they  go  into  precedents,  vdll  find  what  I  state  to 
be  true ;  that  there  is  no  precedent  in  England  at  all,  and  no  precedent  in 
Ireland  except  one  created  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  himself,  for  treating  comments 
upon  concluded  cases  as  contempt  of  Court.  I  do  not  think  I  need  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  further.  I  do  not  vnsh  at  all  to  go  into  the  personal 
charges  which  were  made  against  the  jury  ;  those  may  be  true;  they  may  be  false, 
or  they  may  be  exaggerated ;  I  do  not  wish  to  press  them,  because  I  have  had  only 
one  side  of  the  case  before  me.  1  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  counter 
affidavits  were  put  before  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  all  I  say  is  that 
the  letter  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal"  was  published  bond  fide,  and  on  sufficient 
primd  fade  evidence  to  justify  its  publication;  that  it  called  for  an  inquiry,  and 
that  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  learned  Judge,  and  the 
learned  Solicitor  General,  granted  that  inquiry ;  I  submit  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  publication  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal "  really  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
was  solely  with  those  motives  that  the  publications  were  made.  Neither  I,  nor 
any  other  person  connected  with  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  but  had  every  intention  of 
commenting  upon  the  administration  of  the  law  if  we  thought  it  to  be 
improper,  as  we  did  in  this  instance.  I  ask  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
to  put  in  the  jury  lists,  but  I  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 
jury,  further  than  to  say  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Hansard 
sworn  affidavits,  which  were  of  such  character  as  to  impress  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  I  may  add 
that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  member  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter,  that  the  jury  separated.  Whether  they  misconducted  themselves  other- 
wise, whether  they  were  drunk,  as  was  suggested,  or  not,  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt;  but  that  they  separated,  that  some  of  them  went  into  the  billiard-room 
and  played  billiards  with  members  of  the  public,  while  others  were  engaged  in 
other  portions  of  the  house,  is  acknowledged.  Certainly  that  is  a  matter  to 
which  1  think  a  public  journalist  ought  to  direct  attention  if  it  came  within  his 
knowledge ;  and  if  I  had  suppressed,  as  the  Solicitor  General  said  I  ought  to 
have  done,  these  facts,  and  that  n)an  had  been  hanged,  1  should  have  felt  that  his 
blood  was  on  djy  head.  I  should  have  felt  that,  instead  of  doing  my  duty,  I  was 
guilty  of  neglect,  and  indeed  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  my  duty.  That  fact,  which  I 
consider  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  of  all,  that  the  jury  separated  and  mixed 
with  the  public  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  I  think  I  need  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Committee  with  any  further  statement,  but  I  shall  of  course  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me.  I  omitted  one  small  point  which 
perhaps  I  may  mention,  to  show  the  use  of  public  discussion  in  this  matter  in 
the  columns  of  the  press,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  ;  I  have  explained  already 
to  the  Committee  the  method  of  selecting  the  panel,  and  the  method  of  selecting 
a  particular  jury  ;  the  names  are  taken  out  of  the  ballot-box  one  by  one ;  each 
name  and  number  is  read  aloud  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  the  particular 
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individual  is  then  either  ordered  to  stand  aside  by  the  Crown,  or  challenged 
by  the  prisoner,  or  sworn  in.  After  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the 
**  Freeman's  Journal,"  pointing  out  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  jury, 
the  Crown  officials  adopted  a  diflferent  course  ;  they  only  read  out  the  number, 
not  the  name.  Mr.  Anderson,  or  whoever  has  the  decision  of  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  serve  upon  a  jury,  ordered  the  persons  to  stand  aside  by  number, 
not  by  name.  That  deprived  the  public  and  the  press  of  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  what  individuals  were  ordered  to  stand  aside,  and  whether  they 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants ;  that  course  was  adopted  upon  the  trial  of  Walsh, 
which  was  the  next  after  the  trial  of  Hynes,  upon  which  the  comments  appeared. 
The  old  method  was  subsequently  reverted  to  ;  but  for  that  one  trial  the  usual 
course  was  departed  from  ;  I  do  not  know  from  what  motive  it  was  done,  but  it 
had  the  eflfect  of  preventing  the  public  from  ascertaining  who  was  ordered  to 
stand  aside. 

45.  Mr.  PlunketJ]  Were  you  present  yourself  when  the  second  trial  that  you 
have  just  referred  to  occurred? — No,  I  was  not,  because  I  was  in  prison  ;  but 
the  circumstances  were  published  in  the  public  press,  I  think  in  all  the  papers, 
and  they  were  not  questioned.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  them,  I  am  sure, 
if  you  ask  the  learned  Solicitor  General,  he  will  corroborate  my  statement  ;  he 
was  present. 

46.  Mr.  Sexton.^  Did  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  in  delivering  his  judgment,  say, 
"  I  think  the  position  of  Mr.  Gray  greatly  aggravates  his  offence.  I  think  he 
owes  a  duty  to  the  Court  which  he  has  most  seriously  neglected  "  r — Yes,  he 
used  those  words. 

47.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  the  case  strongly  appeal,  in  these  terms,  for  an 
adjournment :  *'  As,  owing  to  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  I  am  here  without 
any  professional  assistance,  I  would  ask«your  Lordship  to  adjourn  this  case  for 
such  time  as  you  may  deem  fit  in  order  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing professional  assistance,  with  the  view  of  putting  in  such  form  as  I  may 
be  advised  the  facts  which  I  have  indicated  in  my  statement.**  And  again,  **  I 
would  ask  your' Lordship,  under  the  circumstances*  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  professional  assistance.**  And  again,  "  I  certainly  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  usual  form  of  such  an  application  was  that  the  person 
accused  should  be  required  to  attend  before  the  Court  to  show  cause ;  that  the 
usual  course  was  that  of  an  e.r  ^cirfe  application  to  fix  a  day  when  the  case 
should  be  heard,  and  the  accused  person  permitted  to  come  before  the  Court,  and 
show  cause  against  the  application  **  ? — Yes,  I  asked  for  an  adjournment  in  those 
terms. 

48.  Did  the  learned  Judge  say,  "  You  are  the  High  Sheriff,  and  you  are 
bound  to  be  always  in  attendance  on  the  Court  ?  ** — He  did. 

49.  You  have  said  that  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Commission  you 
informed  the  judge  that  you  lay  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  your  duties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  did. 

50.  And  four  days  after  he  committed  you  to  Richmond  Prison  you  again 
wrote  to  the  learned  judge  upon  that  subject  ?—  I  did. 

51.  Reminding  him  of  your  former  letter,  and  requesting  him  to  acknowledge 
it  r— I  did. 

52.  And  he  replied  to  you  under  date  the  24th  August  (five  days  after  the 
committal),  "  It  wras  not  from  any  want  of  courtesy  that  I  did  not  reply  to  that 
letter,  but  I  considered  that  it  did  not  require  any  answer,  as  the  excuse  for 
your  absence  was  quite  sufficient,  and  you  did  not  ask  for,  nor  did  you  require, 
any  formal  leave  of  absence  from  me"? — ^Yes. 

53.  Therefore  did  the  matter  stand  in  this  way :  the  learned  judge  stated 
under  his  own  hand  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  your  absence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereas  in  another  statement  he  said  that  you  were  bound 
as  High  Sheriff  to  be  always  in  attendance  on  the  Court  in  Dublin,  and  it  was 
in  view  of  your  being  sb  bound  to  be  present  that  he  refused  your  application 
for  an  adjournment  ? — ^Yes ;  my  impression  is  that  the  learned  judge  forgot  the 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  absent  with  his  permission. 

54.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.']  I  presume  you  read  the  London  newspapers? — 
Yes 
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55.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  English  papers  generally  make  a  great  distinction 
between  comments  on  a  trial  after  the  verdict  has  been  given,  and  comments 
while  it  is  going  on  ? — Certainly,  and  the  Irish  papers  also. 

56.  I  sit  not  the  fact  that  the  London  papers  frequently  comment  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  upon  the  conduct  of  a  learned  judge,  after 
the  verdict  is  given,  with  a  view  to  affect  the  action  of  the  Crown  ? — Constantly^ 
I  think. 

57.  Do  you  remember  some  years  ago  a  murder  case  (we  can  give  the  names 
afterwards,  if  necessary), in  which  a  London  newspaper  published  a  letter  saying 
that  the  jury  had  tossed  up  for  their  verdict  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  Mainwaring 
case,  I  think  ;  I  recollect  that  case. 

58.  Do  you  recollect  that  on  that  occasion,  instead  of  there  being  any  pro- 
ceeding for  contempt  of  court,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  the  then  Home  Secretary^ 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  his  stating  so  in  the 
House. 

59.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  found  out  that  the  jury  had  not  tossed  up 
for  their  verdict,  but  had  simply  tossed  up  for  the  choice  of  the  foreman  ? — 
Yes. 

60.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  extreme  punishment  was  in  that  case  remitted  r 
— I  beUeve  so.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  I  beUeve,  stated  that  although  there  was 
nothing  absolutely  wrong,  still  he  was  not  inclined  to  have  the  sentence  carried 
out  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury  who  could  act  so  lightly  in  a  grave  case ;  and  the 
punishment  was  commuted. 

61.  Was  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  committed  for  contempt  of  coiurt? 
—No. 

62.  Do  you  remember  that  severe  comments  were  made  upon  a  charge  of  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Martin  by  a  London  newspaper  ? — I  do  not. 

63.  Do  you  remember  a  case  in  which  very  severe  comments  were  made 
upon  a  charge  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  ? — His  charges  were  often  subjected  to 
comments. 

64.  Comments  made  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Crown  to  modify  the  punish- 
ment ? — Was  that  the  Penge  case  ?  I  may  shortly  state  that  my  experience  as 
a  journalist  is  this :  whenever  a  case  is  of  public  interest,  the  Press  of  the 
United  Kingdom  freely  comment  upon  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it 
when  once  tlie  verdict  has  been  given  and  the  case  is  decided.  In  the  Penge 
case,  1  think,  there  was  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  on  one  of  the  pri- 
soners in  consequence  of  the  comments  of  the  Press  upon  it.  However,  it  is  a 
very  common  thing.  The  only  rule  of  the  Press  in  such  a  case  is  that  it  does 
not  comment  if  the  case  is  not  one  of  public  interest;  if  it  is  one  of  public 
interest  it  considers  itself  free  to  comment  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  when 
once  the  case  is  decided. 

65.  Even  the  conduct  of  the  Judges  has  frequently  been  commented  upon  in 
severe  terms  ? — Constantly,  and  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  evidence. 

66.  Mr.  Plunkei.']  With  reference  to  your  statement  about  your  absence  in 
London,  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  be  clear  about  the  dates.  When  was  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  you  returned  from  your  attendance  in  Parliament  r — I 
arrived  in  Dublin  again  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  13th;  the  jury  were 
discharged  on  Saturday  the  12th.  1  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday, 
and  left  London  the  following  day,  the  Saturday. 

67.  Were  you  in  London  during  the  time  when  those  papers  appeared  in  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal "  which  were  relied  upon  when  you  were  committed  by 
the  judge  ? — Not  the  comments  on  the  jury  packing,  but  I  was  in  Dublin  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter,  and  I  avowed  at  the  hearing 
of  the  case  that  I  was  not  only  responsible  for  it  as  conductor  of  the  paper, 
but  personally  responsible,  for  I  wrote  the  article  which  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  contempt. 

68.  What  I  wish  to  clear  up  is  this :  as  I  understand  it,  the  intention  of  the 
Crown  to  move  the  learned  judge  to  commit  you  for  contempt  of  court  was 
first  declared  on  the  14th,  the  Monday,  in  court,  when  a  juryman  made  a  com- 
plaint ;  so  it  appears  in  the  •'  Freeman's  Journal "  of  the  15th  ? — Not  exactly  ; 
there  was  intimation  that  the  Crown  was  about  to  take  notice  of  it. 
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69.  It  appears  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journar*  of  the  15th,  in  a  report  of  what 
took  place  on  the  14th ;  you  were  in  Dublin  at  that  time  ?— Yes,  I  was  in  Dublin 
at  that  time. 

70.  From  your  previous  evidence  I  gathered  that  the  interruption  which 
the  learned  judge  made  in  your  statement  was  with  reference  to  your  not  having 
received  notice  of  the  intention  to  call  you  before  the  court,  and  tl)at  it  was 
apropos  of  that  that  the  learned  judge  said,  **  You  are  High  Sheriff.*'  It  was 
not  as  regards  your  responsibility  for  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  *'  Free- 
man's Journal "  in  the  previous  week  before  your  return  to  Dubhn,  that  that 
interruption  by  the  learned  judge  took  place.  It  had  reference  to  your  having 
had  notice  during  the  time  when  you  were  in  Dublin  ?  — That  was  so  with  regard 
to  that  particular  interruption  ;  but  the  subsequent  interruptions  referred  to  my 
responsibility  as  having  the  personal  charge  of  the  jury,  and  as  being  criminally 
responsible  while  I  was  absent. 

7 1 .  I  was  calling  attention  to  that  particular  interruption  ? — That  particular 
interruption  referred  to  the  question  of  notice.  But  there  was  no  notice 
because  it  was  simply  stated  on  the  Monday  that  the  matter  would  be 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  court  on  the  succeeding  Wednesday;  that 
was  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  jury ;  there  was  no  notice  as  to  the 
jury  packing. 

72.  I  only  wanted  to  clear  up  the  facts  as  to  the  time  when  you  were  in 
Dublin?— I  was  in  Dublin  on  the  Sunday,  the  Monday,  the  Tuesday,  and  the 
Wednesday. 

73.  Mr.  Healy.]  With  regard  to  the  question  of  notice,  about  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  University  just  put  a  question  to 
you,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  on  the  Monday  or  on  the  Tuesday  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  was  questioned  in  the  House  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Colonel  Tottenham,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  contempt,  and  that  he  stated 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  proceedings  would  be  taken  on  the  next  day 
in  Dublin  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  practices  of  that  kind  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  did  not  see  a  report  of  what  the  learned  gentleman  said,  but  I  read  it 
afterwards;  and  what  he  did  say  was  that  very  effective  steps  were  about  being 
taken.  That  referred  to  some  question  which  was  put  by  the  honourable  Member 
for  Leitrim,  I  believe,  or  some  other  honourable  Member,  with  respect  to  the 
charges  in  the  *'  Freeman's  Journal "  with  regard  to  jury  packing.  The  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  the  Attorney  General  said  that  very  effective  steps 
were  about  being  taken  ;  and  that  statement,  which  I  now  understand,  although 
I  did  not  understand  it  at  the  time,  was  received,  according  to  the  reports,  with 
loud  laughter. 

74.  Mr.  Sej:ton.]  All  that  the  Solicitor  GeneVal  said  in  court  on  the  Monday- was 
that  on  theWednesday  he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  court  to  what  had  appeared 
in  the  ^'Freeman's  Journal"  ? — ^That  was  all ;  I  confess  I  did  not  quite  understand 
that ;  I  did  not  devote  any  particular  attention  to  it,  for  even  in  the  Aic'Aleese 
case,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  when  Mr.  Mc'Aleese  was 
called  before  him,  granted  him  an  adjournment  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
counsel ;  and  I  was  so  perfectly  confident  that  as  a  matter  of  fair  play  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  professional 
advice  also,  that  really  until  I  heard  the  statements  of  the  learned  judge  in 
court,  and  saw  the  determined  spirit  shown  by  the  Solicitor  General,  I  never 
dreamt  that  the  suggestion  of  sending  me  to  prison  without  any  opportunity  of 
preparing  my  defence  was  seriously  intended. 

75.  If  your  duty,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  had  not  kept  you  away  from 
the  court,  you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  your  defence,  would 
you  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  do  not  think  1  could 
say  that  exactly ;  I  cannot  tell ;  if  I  had  been  present  in  court  when  the  con- 
versation occurred,  probably  I  should  have  attached  more  importance  to  it ;  that 
is  all  I  can  say. 

76.  Mr.  PamelLl  As  bearing  upon  the  point  of  the  want  of  time  given  to  you 
to  prepare  your  defence  or  to  attend  to  any  of  your  private  affairs,  did  you  make 
any  application  to  the  court  for  time  to  arrange  your  private  affairs,  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  reply  ? — ^When  I  found  myself  sentenced  to  what  practically 
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amounted  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  for  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
giving  of  bail  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  by  a  journalist  means  handing  that 
journal  over  to  the  Government,  and,  therefore,  I  considered  that  the  sentence 
was  a  sentence  of  six  months'  imprisonment ;  I  asked  the  learned  judge,  as  I  had 
left  my  papers  on  my  desk,  and  my  business  cheques  unsigned,  in  order  to  go 
dovirn  to  the  court,  that  I  might  have  a  short  time  given  to  me  to  arrange  my 
private  affairs ;  but  the  learned  judge  replied  very  roughly,  saying,  **  You  will  have 
time  enough  to  do  so  in  prison." 

77.  Chairman.^  I  will  put  into  your  hands  a  transcript  which  has  been 
fiu-nished  to  the  Crown  of  a  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  what  took  place  in 
court  on  the  I6th  of  August.  Will  you  look  it  through  and  see  whether  you 
accept  this  report  as  correct  or  whether  you  wish  to  add  to  it,  or  to  make  any 
alteration  in  ii? — I  will  do  so ;  I  may  say  that  the  newspaper  reports  in  the 
"Freeman's  Journal"  and  the  **  Daily  Express"  are  substantially  accurate. 
The  only  point  upon  which  any  diflFerence  in  which  I  am  interested  will  arise,  is 
with  reference  to  the  omission  of  a  particular  phrase  used  Ijj'  the  learned  judge 
which  is  of  considerable  importance*  I  wish  to  emphasise  this.  While  in  my 
statement  I  recounted  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  jury,  the  learned  judge 
interrupted  me  and  said  words  to  the  effect,  "  You  had  better  not  proceed  with 
that  statement  as  I  understand  that  it  is  hased  upon  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter;" 
that  it  is  omitted  from  the  newspaper  report ;  but  I  myself  heard  it,  and  it  is 
contained  in  the  certified  report  which  I  have  of  the  shorthand  notes  taken  by 
Mr.  Ryan. 

78.  It  is  omitted,  apparently,  from  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  which  have 
heen  furnished  to  the  Crown  ? — It  is  not  at  the  place  where  I  have  looked 
for  it ;  it  may  possibly  be  put  in  some  other  portion  of  the  report.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  however  careful  a  reporter  may  be  in  reporting  for  a  newspaper 
for  publication  the  next  day,  he  may  make  omissions  in  his  report*  I  directed 
Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  the  report  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal "  by  his  shorthand 
notes,  and  to  supply  any  omissions  or  correct  any  verbal  errors  which  might 
have  occurred  in  the  report,  and  then  to  give  me  the  report  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  in  this  pamphlet,  verified  and  sworn.  He  did  so  ;  he  made  very  few 
corrections,  for  he  is  a  very  accurate  reporter ;  but  he  made  this  one  which  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  ;  it  was  merely  an  accidental  omission. 

79.  Mr.  ParnelL]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  after  a  comparison  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  notes  with  those  of  the  Crown  shorthand  writer  you  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  only  this  one  discrepancy  which  you  have  pointed  out  ? — No,  because  I 
have  not  compared  them ;  I  have  only  received  the  notes  which  were  supplied 
to  the  Crown,  this  minute ;  to  compare  them  would  be  a  matter  requiring  some 
time. 

80.  Chairman^.']  You  could  do  it  between  this  and  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee  ? — Certainly,  I  could  do  it  by  to-morrow.  I  should  have  some  person 
who  would  read  the  one  report  to  me  while  1  read  the  other.  I  know  nothing 
of  this  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me ;  but  if,  as  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand,  it  is  practically  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal " 
and  the  "  Daily  Express,"  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  substantially  accurate  report, 
with  the  single  exception  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  as  to  that,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  if  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  were  asked  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  whether 
he  uttered  those  words  referring  to  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter,  he  would  say  that  he 
did. 
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Monday^  6th  November  1882. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Sir  Charles  Forster. 
Sir  Hardinge  Giflfard, 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Healy. 


Mr.  Justi  I  McCarthy. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Sir  Stafford  Northeote. 
Mr.  Pamell. 
Mr.  Plunket. 
Mr.  Kaikes. 
Mr.  Sexton. 
Mr.  Whitbread. 


Mr.  attorney  GENERAL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EDMOND  DWYER  GRAY,  a  Member  of  the  House;  further  Examined. 

81.  Chairman.^  I  belibvb  you  wish  to  correct  a  statement  which  you  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement 
in  the  middle  of  page  6,  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  various  juries. 
I  said  that  tlie  jury  panel  "was  thus  constituted :  112  Protestants,  80  Catholics, 
and  one  Jew."  I  went  on  to  say  that  the  analysis  would  show  ^*  that  the  names 
drawn  for  the  various  juries  were  roughly  in  the  same  proportion,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Crown  of  ordering  Catholics  to  stand  aside, 
the  juries  were  constituted,  one  and  all,  exclusively  of  Protestants,  with  the 
exception,  as  1  have  stated,  of  the  one  Jew  who  was  placed  upon  one  jury.*' 
Now  the  lists  which  I  handed  in  referred  only  to  the  cases  commented  upon  by 
the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  to  the  other  capital  cases  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  only  cases  in  which  the  full  lists  of  those  ordered  to  stand  aside  were  pub- 
lished. But  that  statement  of  mine  is  too  sweeping ;  it  is,  in  fact,  erroneous, 
and  I  ask  permission  to  withdraw,  it  and  to  substitute  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  the  facts  which  I  have  put  in  writing. 

82.  Will  you  kindly  read  it  ? — "  The  first  case  tried  (10th  August)  was  that 
of  John  Culling  and  others  for  causing  grievous  bodily  harm.  This  case 
attracted  little  attention,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  i)rocure  either  the  names 
of  the  jurors  sworn  or  of  the  jurors  ordered  to  stand  aside,  as  they  were  not 
published  in  the  public  press.  The  next  case  was  that  of  O'Connor  and  others 
tried  on  the  same  day,  for  attacking  a  house  in  Kerry.  This  was  the  case 
upon  which  the  first  comment  was  made  by  the  *  Freeman,'  and  I  hand  in  the 
list  of  the  jurors  challenged  by  the  prisoner,  ordered  to  stand  aside  by  the 
Crown,  and  those  sworn ;  it  will  show  that  20  jurors  were  ordered  to  stand 
aside  by  the  Crown,  of  whom  18  were  Catholics,  and  that  the  jury  consisted 
entirely  of  Protestants.  In  tlie  four  capital  cases,  viz  ,  Francis  Hynes,  Patrick 
Walsh,  (two  trials),  and  Michael  Walsh,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  lists  which  I 
hand  in  that  all  the  Catholics  whose  names  were  drawn  were  ordered  to  stand 
aside  by  the  Crown,  and  exclusively  non-Catholic  jurors  were  sworn  to  try  the 
cases.  Lawrence  Kenny  was  tried  on  14th  August  for  shooting  at  a  soldier  in 
tlie  town  of  MuUingar.  This  cannot  be  called  an  agrarian  case.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  six  Catholics  and  six  Protestants,  and  Kenny  was  convicted.  This 
case  was  tried  on  the  Monday  after  the  Saturday  upon  which  the  secimd  article 
in  the  '  Freeman  *  appeared  complaining  that  Catholics  were  excluded  because 
of  their  religion.  It  will  be  seen  that  Catholics  who  had  previously  been 
ordered  to  stand  aside  by  the  Crown  were  permitted  in  this  case  to  serve.  I 
have  been  unable  in  the  non-capital  cases  to  procure  the  names  of  the  jurors 
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challenged  and  ordered  to  stand  aside,  as  they  were  not  published  at  the  time, 
id  in  the  list  of  the  jurors  actually  sworn.  William  Bryan  and  two  others 
tried  on  the  same  day  for  feloniously  wounding  with  intent  to  kill.  I  hand 
i  list  of  this  jury  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of  those  ordered  to 

aside.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  jury  was  exclusively  Protestant.  Thomas 
T  was  tried  on  the  1 8th  for  having  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house.  1  hand 
le  list  of  his  jury  upon  wliich  seven  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve. 
11  be  seen  that  a  number  of  Catholics  ordered  to  stand  aside  in  the  capital 
1  were  permitted  to  serve  upon  this  jury.  Caesar  is  a  Protestant,  and  the 
disagreed;  this  was  the  only  case  in  which  a  conviction  was  not  obtained^ 
the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Walsh  who  was  couvicted  on  the  seccmd  trial. 
les  these  change  of  venue  cases  there  were  two  cases  from  the  dty  tried, 
John  Brennan  and  George  Hichmond  and  others.  I  hand  in  the  lists  of 
urors  in  these  cases,  having  similarly  been  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of 
5  ordered  to  stand  aside,  as  they  were  not  published.  It  will  be  seen  that 
le  of  these  cases  three  Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve,  and  in  the  other 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  serve,  and  in  both  cases  convictions  were 
ned.  Similarly  Catholics  who  had  been  ordered  to  stand  aside  in  the 
al  cases  were  permitted  to  serve  in  these  cases.  The  net  result  of  the 
^sis  is  that  in  the  cases  commented  upon  by  the  *  Freeman's  Journal ' 
olics  were  completely  excluded  by  the  Crown;  they  were  completely 
ided  in  all  the  five  capital  cases  and  in  one  other  case,  lliey  were 
litted  to  serve  on  some  less  important  cases,  and  in  the  four  an  which 
olics  did  serve  convictions  were  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
of  Caesar,  where  idthough  the  n,ajority  of  the  jury  were  Catholics  and  the 
ner  a  Protestant  the  jury  disagreed.  In  the  case  of  Culling,  as  I  havesaid« 
ire  been  unable  to  procure  the  Ust  of  the  jury  at  all,  tiie  case  was  of 
}aratively  Uttle  importance,  and  the  man  was  convicted."  That  is  a  more 
rate  statement ;  in  fact  the  other  statement  is  inaccurate,  and  therefore  I 
)ermission  to  substitute  this  for  the  one  which  I  inadvertently  made  onihe 
ous  occasion,  beginning  after  the  words  "  and  one  Jew,''  aad  cxtntinuing  to 
end  of  the  sentence  which  I  have  quoted  from  page  G.  1  also  ask 
mission  to  hand  in  the  lists  referred  to  in  that  statement  (handing  in  the 
).  I  would  ask  permission  also  to  hand  in,  if  the  Committee  would  allow 
the  affidavits  which  were  sworn  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  jury 
lie  Hynes  case,  and  which  were  supplied  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
tenant.  They  refer  to  the  charges  pubUshed  in  the  *'  Freeman's  JournaL" 
lucing  the  same), 

.  I  understand  that  those  affidavits  were  sworn  after  tlie  termination  of  the 
eedings  in  Court ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  alter  Mr.  Justice  Lawsoa  had  committed 

-Yes. 

..  They  were  not  before  him  in  any  way  at  the  tinue  he  determiued  the 
tion  ? — 1  hey  were  not.  My  object  is  merely  to  show  that  the  statements  in 
^  Trecman's  Journal "  had  some  justification.  And  there  are  two  otlier 
ments  which  I  desire  to  hand  in  as  being  in  the  same  category,  namely* 

the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Hamilton  to  the  Dublin  "Daily  Express;'* 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  jury,  and  his  letter  refers  to  one  of  the  charges; 
secondly,  the  hotel  bill  which  was  furnished  to  me  for  what  was  supplied 
le  jury  and  those  in  charge  of  them  on  the  night  in  question.  They  refer 
e  same  matter,  and  I  ask  permission  to  hand  them  in,  on  the  same  principle ; 
es  of  them  are  printed  in  this  pamphlet. 

\.  I  understand  t  hat  the  first  documents  which  you  now,  ask  the  Committee  to 
[ve  are  affidavits  as  to  facts,  which  affidavits  were  not  in  existence  at  the 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson  delivered  his  judgment  as  to  your  oomuiittal,  but  hw^ 
g  into  existence  since,  with  a  view  to  an  inquiry  into  the  real  facts  of  the 
? — I  applied  for  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  getting  affidavits 
ared  and  handing  them  in.  These  are  the  affidavits  which  1  would  have 
led  in  if  that  adjournment  had  been  granted. 

).  They  were  not  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  on  the  16th  of 
ust  ? — No,  they  did  not  exist  as  affidavits  then,  because  I  had  not  had  time 
ave  them  prepared,  but  I  was  aware  that  I  should  be  able  to  get  them  and 
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lay  them  before  the  Court ;  in  fact  they  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  affidavit 
of  which  i  was  furnished  with  a  copy  on  the  preceding  evening. 

87.  Mr.   Sexton.']  They  were    in    the    same   position   as   the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Morphy  r — ^Yes. 

88.  Chairman.']  They  would  have  been  affidavits  but  they  were  not  r — They 
would  have  been  affidavits  if  time  had  allowed. 


Mr.  CHARLES  RYAN,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

S9.  Mr.  Sexton^  You  are  a  professional  shorthand  .  writer  practising  in 
Dublin  ? — I  am. 

90.  Did  you  take  a  verbatim  note  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Commission  Court  in  Dublin  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  on  the  1 6th  of  August 
ki8t  ? — I  took  a  practically  verbatim  note ;  that  is,  I  have  nothing  upon  my 
report  that  was  not  said  by  the  Judge,  but  probably  I  have  omitted  some  phrases 
which  he  used. 

91.  In  other  words  your  report  may  not  be  entirely  complete,  but  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  is  entirely  accurate  ? — ^Tiiat  is  what  I  wish  to  convey. 

92.  Did  you  traiiscribe  the  report  yourself  from  your  shorthand  notes  ; — No. 
There  were  two  reporters  reporting  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  for  the  '^  Free- 
man's Journal."'  We  took  independent  notes  oi  them,  but  when  the  proceedings 
were  over  we  made  what  is  an  ordinary  arrangement,  namely,  that  one  should 
transcribe  Mr.  Gray's  speech,  while  the  other  transcribed  the  Solicitor  Generars 
and  the  Judge's  remarks.  Afterwards,  the  report  which  appears  in  the  pamphlet 
was  compiled  by  me  at  Mr.  Gray's  request  from  the  newspaper  report  and  my 
own  notes.  Wherever  the  newspaper  report  was  defective,  I  supplied  what  was 
wanting  from  my  own  notes. 

93.  Have  you  examined  this  printed  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? — 
I  have. 

94.  Is  this  print  from  beginning;  to  end  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  notes  ? — 
It  is. 

95.  Have  you  your  original  notes  with  you  ? — I  have  (jproducing  the  same). 

96.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  refer  to  them  at  a  point  about  half  way  through  the 
q[)eech  of  the  High  Sheriff  in  Court  where  he  proceeded  to  refer  to  rhe  letter  of 
Mr.  William  O'Brien,  and  the  learned  Judge,  interrupting  him,  made  some 
comments  thereupon.  It  is  at  page  53  of  the  pamphlet,  and  about  the  middle 
of  page  9  of  the  report  which  has  been  printed  for  the  Committee  r — I  think  I 
have  the  passage  in  my  notes. 

97.  Do  you  observe  an  interruption  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  ? — ^Yes. 

98.  Do  you  see  the  last  sentence  spoken  by  the  High  Sheriff  before  the 
interruption  of  the  learned  judge :  **  Now,  so  far  from  the  facts  as  stated  by- 
Mr.  O'Brien  being  exaggerated,"  and  the  judge  interrupting,  begins  thus :  "  You 
had  better  not  enter  into  that  *'  ? — ^The  form  in  which  I  have  it  upon  my  notes 
is,  "  You  had  better  not  enter  into  the  facts." 

99.  Will  you  read  the  last  sentence  of  the  High  Sheriff  there  ?— **  Now,  so  far 
from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  CHrien  being  exaggerated,  I  am  told  that  they 
are  true,  and  very  far  from  being  exaggerated."  Then  I  have,  "  Judge  Lawson. 
You  had  better  not  enter  into  the  facts ;  that  is  a  matter  stated  on  the  hearsay 
of  a  waiter ;  I  cannot  enter  into  it." 

100.  You  have  the  original  characters  there  for  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  that  upon 
my  origiuiil  notes. 

101.  And  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  "that  is  a  matter  stated  on  the 
hearsay  of  a  waiter,"  quite  accurately  represents  the  words  spoken  by  the  learned 
judge  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  those  were  the  words  spoken  by  the  learned 
judge,  and  I  have  a  recollection  of  the  observation  too. 

102.  Will  you  now  go  to  the  next  interruption  by  the  learned  judge,  a  little 
lower  down.  The  high  sheriff  closes  with  the  remark,  '^  the  sub-sheriff  and  his 
officers  do  the  entire  work  "  r — Yes,  I  see  that.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  then  inter- 
rupts, and  says,  ^^That  does  not  render  the  high  sheriff  less  responsible  for  it^ 
and  I  hold  you  as  high  sheriff  responsible  for  everything." 
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103.  **  For  everything  ?  *' — Yes. 

.  1 04.  In  the  print  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Committee  I  find  these 
words  :  "  I  hold  you  as  high  sheriff  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  custody  of 
the  jurors ;  "  will  you  carefully  examine  your  original  note  at  that  point  ? — 
There  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  words  "  for  everything." 

105.  "  I  hold  you  as  high  sheriff  responsible  for  everything;  "  you  are  quite 
sure  that  those  are  the  words  you  took  down  ?  — Yes,  there  is  no  question  about 
it;  it  is  perfectly  plain.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  at  a  great 
many  of  these  places  there  were  two  speaking  at  the  same  time,— the  Judge 
interrupted  tlie  High  Sheriff  in  his  speech, — and  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
almost  morally  impossible  for  two  reporters  to  agree  upon  such  a  thing  as  that. 

1 06.  Chairman^   Do  you  write  Pitman's  system  ? — ^Yes. 

107.  I  am  not  doubting  your  evidence  for  a  moment,  but  will  you  hand  me 
your  notes  of  the  first  passage  you  have  read.  (The  Witness  showed  his  shart-- 
hand  notes  to  the  Chairman.) 


Mr.  WILLIAM  C.  JOHNSTON,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

108.  Chairman.']  Did  you  take  a  shorthand  writer's  report  of  what  occurred 
in  the  Dublin  August  Commission  ('curt,  on  the  application  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  for  the  committal  of  Mr.  Gray  ? — On  the  16th  of  August  I  did. 

109.  For  whom  were  you  taking  that  report?— I  took  the  report  for  the 
Crown  Solicitor  in  Dublin. 

1 1 0.  Mr.  Healy.']  Did  you  represent  a  newspaper  also  ? — Yes,  I  represented 
the  "  Daily  Express." 

111.  Mr.  Sexton.'\  Did  you  understand  from  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings  that  you  were  taking  this  note  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  Solicitor? — 
Certainly. 

1 1 2.  Chairman.']  I  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  shorthand  writer  who  is 
taking  a  report  for  a  newspaper  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  take  a  note,  if  one 
is  wanted,  for  a  party  to  the  suit ;  a  note  can  be  takeu  for  two  purposes  as  well 
as  one? — Certainly  it  can. 

1 1 3.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  your  notes  at  the  point  at  which  a  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gray,  very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  as  to  whether 
the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  O'Brien  were  exaggerated  or  not.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  interrupted  hinv  whilst  he  was  speaking.  The  only  words  I  can 
give  you  are  the  concluding  words  used  by  Mr.  Gray,  namely,  •*  Now,  so  ftur 
from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  O'Brien  being  exaggerated ''  ? — I  may  say  that 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  part  of  the  report  already.  {The  fritness 
produced  his  shorthand  notes.) 

114.  Will  you  read  your  notes  from  there  ? —Continuing  from  that  point 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson  interrupts,  and  says,  ^' That  is  a  matter  you  cannot  enter 
into/' 

115.  Will  you  give  Mr.  Gray's  words  a  few  lines  before  ? — "  Suffice  it  to  say* 
I  know  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  and  that  I  pubhshed  the  letter  because  I  knew  it 
was  a  bond  fide  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  hotel,  a  gentleman 
whose  friendship  I  enjoy,  of  whom  I  have  intimate  personal  knowledge,  and 
whom  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  stating  anything  which  was  not 
true.      Now,  so  far  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  O'Brien  being  exagge- 

j^ted ."    Then  the  judge  interrupts  him,  and  states,  "  That  is  a  matter  you 

cannot  enter  into,  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter,  as  1  understand  ;  I  cannot  investigate 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  letter.  As  has  been  already  stated  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  you,  as  high  sheriff,  had  the  custody,"  and  so  on. 

116.  Mr.  Healt/.']  How  did  you  come  to  omit  that  phrase  about  **  the  hearsay 
of  a  waiter,"  in  your  transcript  r — I  received  instructions  to  write  out  these 
notes  on  the  16th  of  October,  two  months  after  they  were  taken.    The  instruc- 
tions 
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tions  were  to  have  them  written  in  time  for  post  on  the  18th.  On  the  17th  of 
October  there  was  a  very  important  public  meeting  in  Dublin  (I  mean  important 
from  a  newspaper  point  of  view),  which  occupied  my  entire  time  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  on  that  day,  so  th^it  I  had  only  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  to  transcribe 
these  notes  in.  I  .then  had  them  transcribed  partly  at  my  dictation,  and  in 
dictating  I  may  have  omitted  those  words. 

1 1 7.  Chairman^  You  seem  to  have  abbreviated  your  report ;  was  it  from 
any  instructions  that  you  received  from  the  Crovm  Solicitor,  or  for  any  reason 
of  that  kind  that  you  did  so  ?— No,  I  received  no  such  instruction  whatever. 

1 1 8.  Mr.  Healy.']  Do  you  write  Pitman's  system  r — No. 

1 19.  Mr.  Sexton.^  Will  you  look  at  a  passage  a  little  lower  down,  where  there 
is  another  interruption  by  the  judge.  Mr.  Gray  introduced  it  by  saying,  "  The 
sub-sherifF  and  his  officers  do  the  entire  work "  ? — I  have  it.  The  learned 
judge  said,  *'  That  does  not  render  the  high  sheriff  less  responsible.  I  hold  you 
as  high  sheriff  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  custody  of  the  jurors.** 

120.  Will  you  show  your  note  of  that  tome?  {The  Witness  showed  his 
shorthand  notes  to  Mr.  Sexton.) 

121.  This  is  not  Pitman's  system?— No. 

122.  What  system  is  it  ? — Mr.  Irvine  Smith's  system. 

123.  Mr.  Charles  Ryan  has  testified  that  the  learned  judge  saiJ,  "Ihold 
you  as  High  Sheriff  responsible  for  everything,"  and  has  produced  his  original 
notes  of  that? — If  Mr.  Ryan  has  got  that  on  his  notes  I  should  not  contradict 
him,  because  a  reporter  may  miss  a  word,  but  a  reporter  would  never  take 
dovm  a  word  that  is  not  said ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ryan  would  not  put  down  a  word 
which  was  not  spoken. 

1 24.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.]  Are  you  sure  that  the  learned  judge  used  the 
words,  "for  the  proper  custody  of  the  jurors*'?— Certainly,  I  am  positive  of 
that.  They  could  not  be  on  my  note  unless  they  were  said.  Everything  that 
is  on  my  note  is  accurate. 

125.  Mr.  Plunket.^  You  may  have  omitted  words,  but  you  have  invented 
none  ? — Certainly  not. 

126.  Mr.  Sexton.']  Would  you  admit  that  it  is  likely  that  the  learned  judge 
said, "  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  jurors  and  everything  "  ? — That  is  quite 
possible.  There  was  a  little  excitement  at  the  time.  The  judge  was  speaking 
very  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  almost  renevnng  his  speech  before  the  judge 
had  concluded.  It  is  quite  possible  that  1  may  have  dropped  a  word  there, 
and  perhaps  more  than  a  word,  but  the  words  which  I  have  here  were  said^  and 
the  words  "  proper  custody  of  the  jurors  "  among  them. 

127.  You  say  that  two  months  afterwards  you  dictated  your  notes  ? — On  the 
16th  of  October  I  received  an  order  to  transcribe  my  notes,  and  the  entire 
transcript  was  made  in  the  forenoon  of  ^e  day  by  the  aid  of  dictation  to  other 
shorthand  vnriters. 

128.  To  more  than  one  other  shorthand  writer? — Yes. 

129.  How  many? — Two. 

130.  Have  you  compared  the  print  of  your  report,  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee,  with  either  your  original  notes  or  the  transcript  from  them  ? — 1  have 
never  seen  it.  I  asked  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  verify  the  transcript,  but  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and,  as  this  error  has  been  discovered^  there 
may  be  others  in  it. 

131.  Mr.  Healy.]  When  did  you  receive  instructions  from  the  Crovm  Solicitor 
to  transcribe  your  notes? — On  the  16th  of  October,  the  day  before  the 
Nationalist  Conference  ;  that  fixes  the  date  in  my  mind. 

132.  That  was  the  date  of  the  order  for  transcription  ? — Yes. 

133.  When  did  you  receive  an  order  from  the  Crown  Solicitor  to  take  the 
notes  r — I  took  a  note  of  the  proceedings  of  the  entire  Special  Commission,  and 
this  as  a  portion.  T  got  no  special  order  to  take  Mr.  Gray's  statement  or  what 
passed  on  that  particular  occasion, 

134.  The  Crown  Solicitor  gave  you  no  special  order  up  to  that  time  to  tran- 
scribe any  portion  of  it? — Yes,  I  transcribed  all  the  murder  trials,  the  Judge's 
charges,  and  so  on, . 

135.  But  until  the  16th  of  October  you  had  no  order  to  transcribe  Mr. 
Gray's  case?— No. 
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136.  Mr.  PamelL]  You  saaur  no  proof  of  your  report  which  has  been  laid 
hetawe  us  in  print,  and  \  ou  kept  no  copy  of  ywur  transcript  ? — No, 

137.  You  juBt  sent  it  in  to  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  did  not  see  it  agam  ? — 
Just  so. 

1 3K  You  cKctated  from  your  notes  to  two  other  gentlemen  ? — ^Yes,  and  wrote 
out  portions  myself. 

riyg.  Can  you  say  whether  the  transcript  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Justice 
Ltfwson  for  revision  ? — I  cannot  I  was  told  that  it  was  to  be  sent  to  London 
by  that  night's  post  I  asked  for  an  extra  night  to  verify  it,  but  I  could  not 
have  it,  and  the  report  was  not  verified  as  it  should  have  been. 

140.  Mr.  Sea^ten.]  How  do  you  account  for  the  omission  of  the  remark  with 
reference  to  **  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter  "  in  your  transcript  ?  —Either  I  must  have 
ottitted  it  in  the  dictation,  or  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  dictated  must  have  left  it 
out     I  might  have  left  a  hue  out  of  my  notes  in  dictating. 

141.  The  remark  about  ^^the  hearsay  of  a  waiter''  makes  just  one  line  in 
your  shorthand,  does  it? — Yes;  here  it  is  (showing  the  shorthand  notes  to 
Mr.  Secoton), 

142.  You  may  have  omitted  that  line? — Yes. 

143.  Did  you  report  the  trial  of  one  of  the  Walshes  ? — Yes,  I  reported  all  the 
trials. 

144.  Do  you  remember  that  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the  Walshes,  the  judge  in 
passing  sentence,  passed  it  in  the  usual  form,  so  far  as  r^arded  the  buiial  of 
tb«  condemned,  but  did  not  sentence  him  to  be  hanged  ? — I  remember  that 
Patrick  Walsh  was  not  formally  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead;  that  portion  of  the  sentence  was  omitted. 

145.  The  judge  omitted  those  words  from  the  death  sentence? — ^Yes. 

146.  Did  the  notes  of  all  the  reporters  in  Court  concur  upon  that  point  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say,  except  that  the  newspaper  reports  published  the  next  day 
all  agreed. 

147.  Bv  a  Memher^  Arc  you  aware  that  the  judge  publicly  impugned  the 
accuracy  of  those  reports,  so  far  as  they  imputed  to  him  the  omission  of  that 
essential  }>8rt  of  the  death  sentence  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it  It  he  had  done  so 
I  think  the  reporters  present  would  have  had  something  to  say  to  the  matter. 

148.  Did  he  correct  himself? — ^The  omission  was  never  supplied  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  sat  in  Court  throughout  from  the  time  the  Commission 
bqgan. 

149.  Mr.  PamtH']  The  man  was  hanged  without  having  been  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  r — That  portion  of  the  sentence  was  not  pronounced, 

150.  Sir  Charles  Forster.]  Was  not  the  omission  supplied  before  the 
termination  of  the  Commission? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  sat  throughout 
the  entire  Commission.  o 

151.  Mr.  Parnell.']  That  was  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Walsh  ?— Yes,  that  was 
on  the  second  trial  of  Patrick  Walsh. 

152.  Mr.  Se.rton.']  Did  you,  besides  taking  a  shorthand  note  of  the  words  tiiat 
were  spoken,  observe  the  proceedings  in  Court  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Gray  was 
committed,  the  16th  of  August  ? — 1  did,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  take  a  note, 
and  also  to  observe  what  was  gcnng  on  at  the  same  time. 

153.  Did  you  observe  anything  exceptional  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Judge; 
any  traces  of  passion,  and  so  on  ? — I  saw  no  exhibition  of  passion  whatever.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  question  I  should  be  called  upon  to  answer. 

154.  Mr.  Parnell. 'I  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  made 
the  transcript  of  the  notes? — Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Uitchie,  but  it  is  not 
accurate  to  say  that  they  made  the  transcript. 

155.  I  mean  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  dictated  ? — ^Those  were  the  gentle- 
men ;  but  1  made  a  portion  of  the  transcript  myself.  If  I  saw  the  original 
transcript  I  could  tell  you,  as  to  any  portion,  who  wrote  it.  I  rather  think  that 
I  wrote  out  myself  those  passages  upon  which  I  have  been  questioned,  because  I 
marked  my  notes  diflferently.  The  portions  written  out  by  myself  are  marked 
with  a  black  pencil,  and  the  portions  dictated  are  marked  in  this  way  {pointing 
to  the  shorthand  notes).  These  passages  are  marked  out  with  a  black  pencil, 
and  therefore  I  think  I  transcribed  them  myself. 

156.  You 
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6  November  1882.]  Mr.  JoHNSTOK.  ^Continued. 

156.  You  wish  to  examine  the  original  transcript? —Yes,  if  it  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  but  a  copy  of  the  piiiit  would  do  as  "mdU  if  I  iviere  allowed  to  verify  the 
print  by  my  notes. 

157.  A  copy  of  the  print  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  as  regards  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  transcript ;  what  we  wish  to  know  is,  whether  the  transcript 
corresponds  with  your  notes  r  — If  those  words  we  omitted  it  does  not  correspond 
with  my  notes. 

158.  Mr.  Healy.']  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  those  words  occur  in  the  report  ia 
the  ^*  Daily  Express  "  ?— I  believe  not,  but  I  understand  that  that  portion  of  the 
report  which  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  Express  "  was  taken  from  tiie  '^Evening 
Telegraph,"  wliich  is  an  offshoot  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  or  rather  the 
evening  edition  of  the  *  Freeman's  Journal." 

159.  Mr.  Sexton.']  Comparing  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  of 
August  with  the  report  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  I  find  thait  there  are 
niunerous  passages  in  his  report  which  do  not  appear  in  yours ;  would  you 
claim  that  your  report  is  exhaustive  ? — I  would  claim  that  it  is  as  exhaustive 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  and  I  was  as  well  placed  and  had  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  as  Mr.  Ryan. 

160.  If  you  found  in  Mr.  Ryan's  report  several  passages  (I  see  here  four) 
which  are  not  contained  in  your  report,  occurring  chiefly  where  interruptions 
come  in,  would  you  be  disposed  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ryan's  report 
in  respect  of  those  passages  where  it  exceeds  yours,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  of 
the  passages  contained  in  his  re[)ort  which  are  not  contained  in  your  own  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

161.  Because  you  do  not  claim  that  your  report  is  entirely  exhaustive? — 
I  claim  that  my  report  is  as  exhaustive  as  I  could  possibly  make  it  under  the 
circumstances,  the  circumstances  being  peculiar. 

162.  You  do  not  claim  that  it  contains  everything? — ^No,  but  it  contains 
everything  that  I  heard. 

163.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  next  interruption  by  the  judge 
after  the  last  one  you  have  testified  to  ? — Mr.  Justice  Lawson  said  "  that  »  an 
entire  mistake.  The  jurors  remain  in  the  custody  of  thQ  High  Sheiiif,  and 
the  parties  who  are  sworn." 

1 64.  Is  it  "  parties  "? — Yes ;  '^  are  under  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  taking  charge  of  the  jury.^' 

165.  Will  you  read  the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Gray's  reply? — "Then  my 
Lord,"  I  have  got  here,  "  I  may  have  something  to  say  by-and-bj'  with  regard 
to  my  conduct  as  sheriff  if  it  be  shown  that  those  jurors  were,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  my  subordinates,  permitted  to  misconduct  themselves ; "  but  I 
should  say  that  it  is  obnous  that  there  was  some  mistake  there.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  were  some  words  of  Mr.  Gray's  which  I  did  not  calch. 

1 66.  Mr.  Ryan's  report  shows  that  Mr.  Gray  said  this :  ^*  Then,  my  Lord, 
the  Attorney  General  may  have  something  by-and-by  to  say  "  ? — Yes,  that  may 
have  been  it.  1  would  certainly  say  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  right  in  that  case* 
My  notes  show  that  there  was  something  that  I  did  not  hear  perfectly. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Attorney  General. 


August  Commission,  1882. 


In  the  Matter  of  E.  Dwyer  Gray^  Esq.,  m.p. 


Attested  Copy  of  Affidavit  of  Mr.  Morphy,  Crown  Solicitor. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  to  wit : 

I,  Alexander  Morphy,  of  Number  13,  Lower  Ormond  Quay,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  make  oath  and  say, — 

1.  That  as  such  Crown  Solicitor,  I  was  officially  engaged  in  the  recent  trials  of  the 
case  of  '*  The  Queen  r.  John  Connor  and  others "  for  attacking  the  habitation  of  one 
Mrs.  Isabella  Maybury  ;  the  case  of  "The  Queen  r.  John  Culling,  and  others"  for  grie- 
viously  assaulting  one  William  Devereux,  and  the  case  of  "  The  Queen  r.  Francis  Hynes  " 
for  the  murder  of  one  John  Doolaghty,  which  said  trials  respectively  took  place  at  the 
now  pending  August  1882  Commission,  before  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson,  andspecial  juries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) 
Act,  1882. 

2.  I  say  that  the  said  Commission  is  still  pending,  and  that  other  cases  remain  for  trial 
thereat,  also  before  special  juries  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Statute. 

3.  I  say  that  I  have  read  in  the  issue  of  the  newspaper  called  the  '^Freeman's 
Journal,"  published  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  August  instant,  an  article  commencing  with 
the  words  **  Yesterday  at  the  Commission  Court,"  and  ending  with  the  words  ^*  sentence 
was  deferred."  I  say  that  I  have  also  read  in  the  issue  of  the  said  "  Freeman's  Journal " 
newspaper,  published  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  August  instant,  an  article  commencing 
with  che  words  "  We  are  unwilling  to  credit  the  rumour,"  and  ending  with  the  words 
"  dare  openly  make  such  an  accusation."     I  say  that  I  have  also  read  m  the  issue  of  the 


said  "  Freeman's  Journal "  newspaper,  published  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  August  instant, 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  "  William  O'Brien,"  and  an  article  commencmg  with  the 
words  "  On  Saturday,  Francis  Hynes,"  and  ending  with  the  words  **  not  wisely  but  too 
well."  1  have  also  read  in  the  issue  of  the  said  "  Freeman's  Journal "  newspaper,  of 
Tuesday,  the  1 5th  of  August  instant,  a  passage  headed  "  The  Conviction  of  Francis  Hynes," 
in  the  third  column  of  the  fifth  page  thereof,  and  ending  with  the  word  "  Spes,"  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  same  page. 

4.  I  say  that  the  said  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  newspaper  is  printed  and  published  in  the 
City  of  Dublin,  and  circulates  largely  in  the  County  and  City  of  Dublin,  and  amongst 
the  classes  of  persons  who  are  upon  the  jury  panels  thereof  respectively ;  and  I  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  said  publications,  and  each  and  every  of  them  respectively,  are,  and  is 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  with  the  free  and  im- 
partial exercise  of  their  duties  by  the  jurors  at  the  said  Commission  Court,  and  I  am 
advised  and  submit  that  the  said  publications  respectively  are  a  contempt  of  this 
honourable  Court. 

5.  I  say  that  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  who  is  at  present  the  high  sherifi'of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  said  "  Freeman's  Journal"  newspaper,  upon  each 
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number  of  which  his  name  appears  in  print  as  such  proprietor,  and  I  refer  to  copies  of  the 
said  *^  Freeman's  Journal"  newspaper  of  the  11th,  12th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of  August 
instant  respectively,  upon  which  marked  with  the  letters  "A."  "B."  "C."  and  **!>/' 
I  have  endorsetl  my  name  before  swearing  this  affidavit. 

(signed)        Alexander  Morphy. 

LUgust  1 882,  at  Green-stre< 

(signed)        J.  A,  Latoson. 


Sworn  before  me,  in  open  Court,  this  16th  August  1882,  at  Green-street, 
Dublin. 


28  October  1882. 


(A  true  copy.) 

Edward  Geahy 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Comity  of  the  City  of  DubUn. 


A. 

Extract  from  the  "Freeman's  Journal,"  Friday^  11  August  1882. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Commission  Court,  the  first  jurjr  trial  under  the  recent  Crimes 
Act  took  place.  John  Counor,  and  three  others,  all  natives  of  Kerry,  were  placed  in  the 
dock  charged  with,  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  at  Fahey,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  having 
attacked  the  house  of  Mrs.  Maybury,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  Under  the 
ordinary  law  the  men  would  have  been  tried  in  Kerry,  where  the  alleged  offence  took 
place;  but  availing  himself  of  the  provision  in  the  Crimes  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
removed  the  case  to  Dublin,  and  under  the  eame  measure  a  special  jury  was  empanelled 
from  a  joint  county  and  city  panel.  The  Crown  exercised  their  right  to  challenge  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  and  no  less  than  nineteen  persons,  some  of  them  among  our  most  respect- 
able citizens,  were  ordered  to  "  stand  aside."  The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  found  reported 
elsewhere.  All  the  prisoners  were  convicted,  but  the  jury  accompanied  their  finding 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  sentence  was  deferred. 


B. 

Extract  from  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,**  Saturday,  12  August  1882. 

We  are  unwilling  to  credit  the  rumour  that  the  Crown  have  resolved  that  juries 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  Protestant,  shall  determine  in  some  cases  the  liberty, 
in  others  the  lives,  of  the  prisoners  on  trial  at  Green-street.  Yet  colour  is  lent  to  the 
repoit  by  the  fact  that  yesterday,  in  the  capital  case,  just  as  on  the  previous  day  in  the 
Whiteboy  case,  Catholic  gentlemen  of  admitted  respectability  and  position  were  ordered 
to  "  stand  aside  "  when  they  took  the  Book  to  be  sworn.  To  the  gentlemen  in  question 
no  stereotyped  "trade''  objection  can  be,  and  the  inference,  therefere,  is  that  they  were 
shoved  aside  from  their  duties  as  jurors  simply  because  they  are  Catholics.  K  this  is 
true,  an  odious  and,  it  was  hoped,  obsolete  practice  has  been  revived,  and  the  course 
taken,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  injudicious,  must  naturally  cause  indignation  and  resent- 
ment in  Catholic  circles.  The  notion  that  such  men  as  Edward  Lenehan,  of  Castle- 
street  ;  William  Dennehy,  of  Jofannstreet,  and  others  whom  we  could  mention,  should  not  be 
trusted  to  find  a  true  verdict  according  to  evidence  in  country  cases  brought  to 
Dublin  for  trial,  which  is  the  simple  and  only  inference,  is  offensive  in  the  extreme.  The 
representatives  of  the  Crown  would  not  venture  to  publicly  make  such  a  declaration,  yet 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  specified  appear  in  the  published  list  of  the  rejected.  The 
matter  is  one  that  calls  for  inquiry  ana  explanation.  For  the  present  we  will  only 
express  our  regret  that  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  should  deem  it  necessary  aim 
expedient  to  boycott  Catholic  special  jurors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin.  That  this 
has  been  done  we  fear  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  apprehend  that  no  other  interpretation 
of  the  action  of  the  Crown  can  be  given  than  that  Catholic  gentlemen  are  subjected  to 
the  shocking  imputation  that  they  are  not  unprepared  to  violate  the  solemn  obligation  of 
their  oath  in  cases  which  are  supposed  to  arise  out  of  political  agitation  in  the  country. 
Would  the  managers  of  the  Crown  prosecutions  in  Green-street  dare  openly  make  such  an 
accusation  ? 
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C. 

ExTKACTS  from  the  "  Freeman's  Joumal,**  Monday,  14  August  1882. 


The  JuRr  in  the  Ennis  Murder  Case. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Freeman.** 


Dear  Sir,  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  Saturday,  12  August. 

I  THINK  the  public  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  the  following  facts.  The  jury  in  the 
murder  case  of  the  Queen  r.  Hynes  were  last  night  "  locked  up,"  as  it  is  teimed,  for  the 
night  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  I  also  was  staying.  I  was  awakened  from  sleep 
shortly  after  midnight  by  the  sounds  of  a  drunken  chorus,  succeeded  after  a  time  by 
scuffling,  rushing,  coarse  laughter,  and  horse-play,  along  the  corridor  on  which  my  bed- 
jroom  opens.  A  number  of  men,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  falling  about  the  passage  in  a 
maudlin  state  of  drunkenness  playing  ribald  jokes.  I  listened  with  patience  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  the  door  of  my  bedroom  was  burst  open,  and  a  man  whom  I  can  identify 
(for  he  carried  a  caudle  unsteadily  in  his  hand)  staggered  in,  plainly  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  hiccuping,  "  Hallo,  old  fellow,  all  alone?"  My  answer  was  of  a  character 
ihAt  induced  him  to  bolt  out  of  the  room  in  as  disordered  a  manner  as  he  had  entered. 
Having  rung  the  bell,  I  ascertained  that  these  disorderly  persons  were  jurors  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hynes,  and  that  the  servants  of  the  hotel  had  been  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  misconduct.  I  thought  it  right  to  convey  to  them 
a  warning  that  the  public  would  hear  of  their  proceedings.  The  disturbance  then  ceased. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  no  more  than  three  or  four  men  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the 
roaring  and  in  the  tipsy  horse-play  that  followed.  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  scene  upon  the  night  when  these  men  held  the  issues  of  life  and  deadi 
for  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  youth,  when  they  had  already  heard  evidence  which^ 
if  unrebutted,  they  must  have  known  would  send  him  to  a  felon's  grave*  The  facts  I  am 
ready  to  support  upon  oath. 

(signed)         William  (ySrien. 


On  Saturday  Francis  Hynes  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  John  Doloughty.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  in  every  sense  most  lamentable.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
evidence  will  so  far  satisfy  the  public  conscience  as  to  induce  it  to  regard  the  execution  of  the 
capital  sentence  on  Hynes  with  equanimity.  True,  the  dying  man,  when  questioned  as  to  the 
murder,  repeated  more  than  once  the  words  Francy  or  Francy  Hynes.  But,  then,  the  fear  of 
Hynes  was  lonjr  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  his  wounas  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  unsettTe  his  mind.  The  mere  repetition  of  a  dreaded  name  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, very  different  from  a  detailed  story  of  how  the  crime  was  committed.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  was  given  ;  and  on  the  whole,  without  desiring  in  any  way  to  screen  the  guilty, 
we  say  that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  Executive  not  to  rush  too  hastily  to  the  application 
of  the  blood  penalty  in  a  case  in  which  there  certainly  is  an  element  of  doubt,  and  we 
say  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  served  if  the  sentence  were  commuted.  This 
is  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence  alone  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fearful  tale  given  by 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  jury  on  the  night  before  they 
found  a  verdict  which  was  to  bring  Hynes  to  a  dishonoured  grave.  It  is  fearful ;  it  is 
horrible ;  it  makes  one  shudder.  In  what  state  of  mind  can  these  men  have  been,  when, 
a  few  hours  after  the  proceedings  described,  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a 
fellow-creature  was  to  live  or  to  die.  Can  the  Executive  refuse  to  take  cognisance  of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  proffered  evidence  ?  Can  they  refuse  to  act  upon  it  if  proved  to  be  true? 
EjLOwing  Mr.  O'Brien  as  we  do,  we  place  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  every  word  he 
jBays.  But  let  the  Executive  test  his  veracity.  If  it  remain  unimpeached,  then  we  say 
that  his  disclosures  are  such  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  common  humanity.  We  have 
heard  of  men  hanging  that  jurymen  might  dine,  but  what  of  a  man  hanging  because  jury* 
men  have  dined — ^not  wisely,  but  too  well  ? 
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Extract  from  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  Tuesday,  15  August  1882. 


The  Conviction  of  Fkancis  Hynes, 


The  Jury,  the  "  Freeman,*'  and  the  Law  Officers. 


In  the  Commission  Court  yesterday. 


[r.  William  George  Barrett^  of  Kingstown,  addressing  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  said, — 
Lord,  as  foreman  of  the  jury  which  tried  the  case  of  the  Queen  r.  Hynes  on  Friday- 
Saturday,  I  want  to  ask  your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
recman's  Journal "  this  morning.  I  have  to  state,  nvy  Lord,  that  I  was  the  lapt  man 
►  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  I  can  positively  swear,  and  there  are  other  witnesses  if  it 
ecessary,  to  say  that  every  juror  on  that  jury  was  perfectly  sober  when  he  retired  to 
.  I  would  further  state  that  we  gave  that  most  painful  case  the  utmost  possible  con- 
ration  we  could. 

[r.  Justice  Lawson^  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  statement  from  you,  and  I  can  only 
tliat  I  hope  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  will  be  directed  to  those  outrageous 
jlesthat  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  ami  defeating  the  administration 
istice  in  this  court — (cries  of"  hear,  hear  ")  which  I  have  been -reading  with  feelings 
orror  since  this  court  sat. 

'he  Solicitor  General.']  As  this  matter  has  been  now  mentioned  I  will  do  what  I  had 
irwise  intended  to  have  done  later  in  the  day,  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  it  is  the 
ntion  of  those  representing  the  Crown  to  ask  your  Lordship's  attention  in  a  more 
lal  manner  to  some  articles  and  publications  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  ^^-e 
e  that  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  your  Lordship  to  entertain  the  matter  at  the 
ng  of  the  court  on  Wednesday  next.  We  believe  that  the  publication  of  such  docu- 
its  is  calculated  to  interfere  in  the  most  serious  degree  with  the  administration  of 
ice,  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  business  of  the 
atry  can  be  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice  if  such  matters 
be  tolerated  (hear,  hear), 
'he  subject  then  dropped,  for  the  present* 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Fieeman.' 


"  Dear  Sir,  "  Imperial  Hotel,  Monday  night. 

As  my  accusation  against  certain  jurors  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hynes  is  to  form 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  I  shall  only  say  in  reference  to  Mr,  Barrett's  statement  in 
Commission  Court  to  day  that  the  further  evidence  which  has  now  come  to  my  know- 
;e  makes  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to  court  the  fullest  investigation  as  to  the  truth 
ly  charge. 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

(signed)        "  William  O'Brien:' 


'he  following  letter  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  telegraph  for  publication  by  Mr. 
vard  Finucane,  Ennis : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Freeman.* 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  comment  on  cross-examination  of  voung 
loughty  in  the  Clare  murder  case,  where,  relative  to  conversation  of  his  with  an 
lis  shopkeeper,  his  Lordship  said  it  showed  the  lengths  people  interested  in  defeating 
ends  of  justice  will  go,  I  am  the  shopkeeper  referred  to,  and  am  as  well  known  to  be 
pable  of  acting  such  a  part  as  the  judge  who  decided  according  to  law  that  a  cool  and 
ivited  statement  made  to  me  by  the  boy  was  inadmissible,  as  even  my  servant  also 
rd  his  distinct  statement  in  reply  to  my  remark  deploring  the  murder  of  his  father, 
referring  to  the  arrest  of  Hynes  that  as  nothing  will  be  done  to  him  because  whoever 
dd  do  it  he  would  say  it  was  Francy  Hynes.  I  did  not  volunteer  to  give  evidence, 
feel  surprised  the  law,  of  which  Jud^e  Lawson  is  the  mouthpiece,  refused  to  hear 
3  which  no  juryman  could  doubt,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  judge  the  state  of 
d  the  murdered  man  was  in  even  before  the  awful  occurrence." 
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'•  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Freeman.' 

"  Dear  Sir,  ^  "6,  Upper  Ormond  Qua^,  14  August. 

''  As  the  solicitor  who  was  engaged  in  instructing  counsel  and  otherwise  acting  in  the 
defence  of  this  prisoner,  I  beg  to  lay  before  your  readers  and  the  public  a  short  statement 
of  some  facts  that  marked  the  course  of  procedure  on  his  trial  in  a  way  that  struck  me  as 
very  inconsistent  with  what  should  be  calculated  to  inspire  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  sheriffs  of  the  county  and 
city  of  Dublin  returned  each  a  special  panel  of  100  men  to  try  the  several  cases  which 
should  be  sent  up  from  the  provinces  to  the  present  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  case  I  will  assume  that  each  of  these  two  panels  was  chosen  with  perfect  fair- 
ness bv  the  respective  sheriffs  of  the  county  and  city.  I  know  the  sheriff  of  the  city  to 
be  an  honourable  man.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  but  I  assume  liim  also  to  be  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  perfectly  honourable,  for 
why  should  any  man  of  that  rank  be  otherwise  m  the  discharge  of  so  serious  a  public 
duty  ?  However,  when  the  jury  came  to  be  selected  in  open  court,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  counsel  engaged  in  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown,* 
what  took  place?  The  gentleman  acting  as  solicitor  for  the  Crown,  as  it  appears 
he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  vested 
by  the  laws  as  at  present  constituted,  ordered  every  gentleman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  or  of  Liberal  principles  in  politics,  to  stand  aside,  as  if  un- 
worthy to  serve  on  that  jury.  I  have  been  upwards  of  30  years  engaged  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  must  say  that  I  was  never  more  amazed  than  at  this  what  I  consider 
extreme  step  on  the  part  of  those  acting  for  the  Crown  towards  a  young  person  who  was 
brought  far  away  from  his  home,  and  before  jurors  to  whom  he  or  his  antecedents  were 
wholly  unknown,  but  who  were  still  the  persons  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  his  guilt  or 
innocence.  Whilst  the  jury  was  being  empannelled  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  challenge  11  out 
of  the  49  who  were  called  and  answered,  but  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the 
Crown  ordered  not  less  than  26  of  those  specially  summoned  jurors  to  stand  aside  as  if 
unfit  to  sit  in  judgment  as  jurors  on  the  case,  and  particularly  when  I  was  constrained  to 
observe  that  amongst  the  persons  so  included  were  also  those  who  happened  to  be  called 
who  professed  the  religious  or  political  principles  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

(signed)        ^^John  Frosf^ 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  ^Freeman.* 
"  Dear  Sir,  "14  August 

'^  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate  man's 
case,  that  a  memorial  should  be  prepared  for  signature  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, praying  a  remission  of  the  capital  punishment,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  jury  will 
lead  the  way.  The  Crown  desires  no  victim,  only  that  justice  may  be  vindicated,  and 
penal  servitude  will  certainly  satisfy  her. 
"  I  enclose  my  name,  &c. 

(signed)         "  Spes.^ 


August  Commission  1882. 


In  the  Matter  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray. 


Copy  Order  for  the  Committal  of  Mr.  Gray. 

County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  to  wit : 

By  the  Right  Honourable  James  Anthony  Lawson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  and 
presiding  Judge  and  Commissioner  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  at 
a  Session,  and  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery  held  at 
Dublin,  in  and  for  the  said  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  the  Third  day  of 
August,  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Eighty-two. 

Whereas  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  newspaper  called  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  now  being  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  did  on  the  Sixteenth  day  of  August,  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Eighty- 
two,  attend  the  said  Court,  pursuant  to  a  notice  served  on  him,  and  then,  and  in  his 
presence,  an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  to  the 
Kight  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  for  an  attachment  against  the  said  Edmond 
Dwyer  Gray,  or  for  such  order  as  to  His  Lordshio  should  seem  just,  for  having  been 
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Appendix^  No.  3. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Attorney  General. 


THE  DUBLIN  COMMISSION  COURT. 


14  August  1882. 


The  Committal  of  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray^  M.P.,  High  Sheriff,  for  Contempt  of  Court. 


(Before  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawsok.) 

Before  the  Court  rose,— 

Mr.  Wm.  George  Barrett  said, — My  Lord,  as  foreman  of  the  jury  which  tried  the  case 
of  the  Queen  versus  Hynes  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  wish  to  direct  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  a  letter  that  appears  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  of  this  morning,  and  I 
have  to  state  that  I  was  the  last  man  who  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  I  can  positively 
swear — there  are  other  witnesses  too  if  it  is  necessary — that  every  one  of  the  jury  was  per- 
fectly sober  when  retiring  to  rest  I  would  further  state  that  we  gave  that  most  painful 
case  the  utmost  consideration  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson."]  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  statement  from  you,  and  I  ean  only 
say  that  I  hope  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  will  be  directed  to  those  out- 
rageous articles  that  are  published  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  and  defeating  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  Court  (cries  of  ^'  hear,  hear,"  from  the  jurors'  gaflery), 
which  I  have  been  reading  witj^  feelings  of  horror  since  the  Court  sat. 

The  Solicitor  General y  M.P.  (Mr.  A.  A/.  Porter,  Q.c.)  As  the  matter  has  been  now 
mentioned,  I  will  do  what  I  otnerwise  intended  to  have  done  later  in  the  day — state  to 
your  Lordship  that  it  is  the  intention  of  those  representing  the  Crown  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  in  a  more  formal  manner  to  some  articles  and  publications  in  the  ^'  Free- 
man's Journal,"  and  we  hope  that  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  your  Lordship  to  enter- 
tain the  matter  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court  on  Wednesday  next.  We  believe  that  the 
publication  of  such  documents  is  calculated  to  interfere  in  the  most  serious  degree  with 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  business  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
justice,  if  such  acts  are  to  be  tolerated  (voices  in  Court,  "  hear,  hear"). 


16  August  1882. 


(Before  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.) 

At  the  dtting  of  the  Court,  Tlie  Solicitor  General,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Murphy,  Q.C,,  and 
Mr.  Peter  O'Brien,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Morphy,  Crown  Solicitor), 
attended  as  representing  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.  ("who  was  accompanied  bj^  Mrs.  Gray),  arrived  after 
the  Court  sat,  and  took  his  seat,  as  High  Sheriff  of  the  City,  in  the  box  set  apart  for  that 
officer. 

Dr.  Nicholas  C.  fVhyte,  City  Coroner,  was  also  in  attendance,  pursuant  to  notice  served 
on  him  by  the  Crown. 
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The  Solicitor  General  said: — May  it  please  your  Lordship — A  matter  was  mentioned  in 

Court  on  Monday,  which  will  have  prepared  your  Lordship  for  the  application  I  ana  now 

about  to  make  to  the  Court,  which  is,  my  Lord,  that  an  attachment  may  be  issued  against 

Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  proprietor  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  in  consequence  of 

the  publication  of  certain  articles  and  other  documents  in  that  newspaper  reflecting  upon 

administration  of  justice  in  this  Court,  and  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  those    who 

eaent  the  Crown,  materially  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  duties   by 

e  to  whom  the  administration  oF  justice  is  entrusted  here.     My   Lord,  notice  of  this 

ication  was  served  yesterday,  and  I  may  as  well  state  what  that  notice   was.     It  is 

ressed  to  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  Esq.,  at  the  office  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  '* 

spaper  in  Princes-street. 

*'  Take  notice  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  Court  in  Green-street,  in  the 
City  of  Dublin,  on  Wednesday  the  16ih  August  instant,  at  11  o'clock  forenoon, 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  General  will  apply  (to  your  Lordship)  that  an 
attachment  do  issue  against  you,  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  and  that  you  be  forthwith 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of  court,  or  such  other  order  as  shall  seem  (to  your 
Lordship)  fit.  Such  application  shall  be  grounded  upon  the  affidavit  of  Alexander 
Morphy,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  intended  to  be  sworn 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  a  copy  of  which  affidavit  is  herewith  furnished  you." 

[r.  Morphy  has  made  an  affidavit,  which  is  now  sworn,  and  a  copy  of  which,  in  order 
lonvenience  Mr.  Gray,  was  left  with  him  yesterday,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
m  by  surprise  by  this  application.     That  affidavit  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  Alexander  Morphy,  maketh  oath  and  say,  that  I  am  Crown  Solicitor  for  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  and  as  such  solicitor  I  was  professionally  engaged  in  the 
recent  trials  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  John  Connor  and  others,  for  attacking  the 
house  of  Mrs.  May  bury,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v,  Callen  for  grievous  assault, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  r.  Francis  Hynes  for  the  murder  of  John  Doloughty. 
Said  trials  respectively  took  place  at  the  now  pending  August  1882  Commission, 
before  the  Rignt  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  and  special  juries,  under  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  (Ireland)  Act,  1882.  I  say  that  the  said  Commission  is  still 
pending,  and  other  cases  remain  for  trial  thereat  before  special  juries  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  I  say  that  I  have  read  in  the  issue  of  the  newspaper  called 
the  *'  Freeman's  Journal,"  published  on  Friday,  11th  August  instant,  a  writing 
commencing  with  the  words  ^  Yesterday  at  the  Commission,'  and  ending  with  the 
words  *  sentence  deferred.'  I  have  also  read  in  the  issue  of  the  *  Freeman's  Journal/ 
published  on  Saturday,  the  12th  instant,  another  article  commencing  with  the  words 
*  We  are  unwilling  to  credit  the  rumour,'  and  ending  with  the  words  *  openlv  make 
such  an  accusation.'  I  have  also  read  in  the  issue  of  the  said  ^  Freeman's  «j  oumal ' 
newspaper,  published  on  Monday,  14th  August  instant,  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
signed  '  William  O'Brien,'  and  an  article  commencing  with  the  words  •  On  Saturday, 
Francis  Hynes,'  and  ending  with  the  words  *  not  wisely,  but  too  well.'  I  have  also 
read  in  the  issue  of  the  *  Freeman's  Journal'  of  Tuesday,  15th  August  instant,  a 
passage  commencing  with  the  words  '  The  conviction  of  Francis  Hynes,'  and  ending 
with  the  words '  penal  servitude  will  certainly  satisfy  her.' " 

t  will  be  just  as  convenient  that  I  should  here  state  the  extract  so  referred  to.  The 
',  is  from  the  ^^  Freeman's  Journal"  of  the  11th  August,  a  leading  article,  and  is  in 
je  words  : — 

**  Yesterday,  at  the  Commission  Court,  the  first  jury  trial  under  the  recent  Crimes 
Act  took  place.  John  Connor  and  three  others,  all  natives  of  Kerry,  were  placed  in 
the  dock,  charged  with,  on  the  17  th  of  March  last,  at  Fahey,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
having  attacked  the  house  of  Mrs.  May  bury,  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  army. 
Under  the  ordinary  law  the  men  would  have  been  tried  in  Kerry,  where  the  alleged 
offence  took  place ;  but  availing  himself  of  the  provision  in  the  Crimes  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  removed  the  case  to  Dublin,  and  under  the  same  measure  a  special 
jurv  was  empanelled  from  a  joint  county  and  city  panel.  The  Crown  exercised  their 
right  to  challenge  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  no  less  than  19  persons,,  some  of  them 
among  our  most  respectable  citizens,  were  ordered  to  *  stand  aside.'  The  facts  of 
the  case  will  be  found  reported  elsewhere.  All  the  prisoners  were  convicted,  but 
the  jury  accompanied  their  finding  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy,  and 
sentence  was  deferred." 

fow,  that  article  standing  alone  would  have  been  a  most  improper,  as  I  respectfully 
mit,  a  most  improper  interference  by  this  public  newspaper  with  the  administration 
ustice  in  your  Lordship's  Court.  It  is  absolutely  intolerable,  my  Lord,  that  it  should 
permitted  to  any  individual,  be  he  journpHst,  or  whether  he  belong  to  any  other 
fession  or  class  in  the  community,  to  exercise  that  right  of  supervision  over  the  pro- 
dings  of  your  Lordship's  Court,  which  belongs  to  your  Lordship  alone.  My  Lord, 
ry  person  who  has  even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  law 
ich  govern  the  criminal  procedure  of  this  country,  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  exer- 
5  of  the  right  to  say  "  stand  by"  to  a  particular  juror  by  the  Attorney  General  or  those 
resenting  him,  is  bne  which  is  absolutely  unquestionable ;  so  much  so,  that  in  a  case 
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that  I  myself  was  present  at,  a  learned  and  distinguished  judge  ruled  that  he  would  not 
permit  observation  or  comment  upon  the  exercise  of  what^  he  said,  was  an  undoubted  and 
unquestioned  right,  to  be  made  even  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  whose  case 
it  was  exercised,  and  to  be  made  eyen  in  court,  respectfully  made  to  the  judge  himself 
who  was  presiding  at  the  trial;  and  that  for  perfectly  obfious  reasons.  My  Lord,  there  is  no 
imputation  upon  a  juror  in  whose  case  the  Attorney  General  exercises  the  right  to  say  ^'stand 
by."  There  are  numbers  of  circumstances  which  majr  influence  the  Attorney  General  in 
taking  that  course,  or  those  representing  the  Crown,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have 
investigated  in  Court,  in  which  the  law  allows  to  those  representing  the  Crown,  entrusts 
to  those  representing  the  Crown,  I  should  say  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  discretion,  and 
in  reference  to  which  no  inquiry  can  be  possibly  permitted,  even  in  Court  But  the 
object  of  the  article  I  have  read  to  your  Lordship  is  obvious  and  plain ;  it  is  to  discredit 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  it  is  to  endeavour  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  attending  this  Court  as  jurors  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  mode  in  which 
business  is  conducted  by  your  Lordship's  tribunal,  and  to  interfere  with  the  calm,  free, 
and  judicial  administi*ation  of  justice  in  this  public  Court  If  comment  of  this  kind  were 
permitted  to  go  on  our  jurisprudence  would  become  a  mere  farce ;  we  would  be  here  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  as  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray,  of  the  "  Freeman's 
Journal,"  and,  of  course,  by  other  journalists  in  the  same  way,  because  if  comment  of  this 
kind,  while  a  Commission  is  actually  sitting,  and  whilst  jurors  are  in  attendance  on  the 
Court,  is  permitted  in  one  newspaper,  it  must  be  permitted  to  all,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  that  calm  and  free  administration  of  justice  which  it  is  essential  should  be  provided 
for  in  our  Courts.  But  that  article  does  not  stand  alone.  It  was  followed  by  another  on 
the  12th  of  August,  last  Saturday,  which  is  even  more  pronounced,  and  I  shall  read  the 
whole  of  that  article  : — 

**  We  are  unwilling  to  credit  the  rumour  that  the  Crown  have  resolved  that  juries 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  Protestant  shall  determine  in  some  cases  the 
liberty,  in  other  cases  the  lives,  of  the  prisoners  on  trial  at  Green-street,  yet  colour 
is  lent  to  the  report  by  the  fact  that  yesterday,  in  the  capital  case,  just  as  on  the 
previous  day  in  the  Whiteboy  case.  Catholic  gentlemen  of  admitted  respectability 
and  position  were  ordered,  to  stand  aside,'  when  they  took  the  book  to  be  sworn." 

Let  me  pause  there  for  a  moment  to  say  that  such  an  idea  as  investigating  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  gentlemen  has  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  tho^^e  representing 
the  Crown,  nor  can  it  or  ought  it  for  a  moment.  I  admit  that  what  this  journal  says  as  to 
the  respectability  of  these  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  we  told  to  ** stand  by,"  is  undoubted; 
and  the  Crown,  or  those  representing  the  Crown,  never  meant  to  cast  the  slightest  re- 
proach on  them,  any  more  than  is  conveyed  against  a  juror  on  being  challenged  by  the 
prisoner.     The  article  proceeds : 

**  To  the  gentlemen  in  question  no  stereotyped  *  trade '  objection  can  be,  and  the 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  they  were  shoved  aside  from  their  duties  as  jurors  simply 
because  they  are  Catholics,  tf  this  is  true,  an  odious  and,  it  was  hoped,  obsolete 
practice  has  been  revived,  and  the  course  taken,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  injudicious, 
must  naturally  cause  indignation  and  resentment  in  Catholic  circles.  The  notion 
that  such  men  as  Edward  Lenehan,  of  Castle-street,  William  Dennehy,  of  John- 
street,  and  others  whom  we  could  mention,  should  not  be  trusted  to  find  a  true  ver- 
dict according  to  evidence  in  country  cases  brought  to  Dublin  for  trial,  which  is  the 
simple  and  only  inference,  is  offensive  in  the  extreme.  The  representatives  of  the 
Crown  would  not  venture  to  publicly  make  such  a  declaration,  yet  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  specified  appear  in  the  published  list  of  the  rejected.  The  matter  is  one 
that  calls  for  inquiry  and  explanation.  For  the  present  we  will  only  express  our 
regret  that  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  should  deem  it  necessary  and  expedient 
to  boycott  Cathohc  special  jurors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin.  That  this  has 
been  done  we  fear  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  apprehend  that  no  other  interpretation 
of  the  action  of  the  Crown  can  be  given  than  that  Catholic  gentlemen  are  subjected 
to  the  shocking  imputation  that  they  are  not  unprepared  to  violate  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  their  oath  in  cases  which  are  supposed  to  arise  out  of  political  agitation  in 
flie  country.  Would  the  managers  of  the  Crown  prosecutions  m  Green-street  dare 
openly  make  such  an  accusation  ?  " 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  infinitely  transcends  in  audacity — I  use  the  word  advisedly— that 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  publication  the  previous  day.  What  is  the  obvious  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  publication  of  an  article  of  that  sort  ?  If  it  were  permitted 
to  go  unreproved  and  unchecked,  aye,  and  unpunished,  it  would  be  to  stir  up  class  feeling 
and  prejudice  amongst  the  iurors,  and  render  such  a  thing  as  the  free  administration  of 
justice  an  impossibility.  The  importance  of  an  article  of  that  kind  is  that  by  making 
these  accusatio^^s  against  those  representing  the  Crown,  who  are  merely  discharging  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  duty,  in  reference  to  which,  if  they  have  committed  any  mistake 
or  impropriety,  they  are  responsible  under  your  Lordship's  jurisdiction — it  would  be 
holding  up  those  representing  the  Crown  to  the  odium  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  endeavour  is  to  fasten  upon  a  large  class  of  jurors  the  imputa- 
tion that  they  are — by  those  conducting  the  prosecutions— looked  upon  as  not  worthy  of 
having  faith  reposed  in  them  upon  their  oaths.  Such  a  statement  is  absolutely  and 
wholly  without  foundation ;  but  it  is  made  there,  and  made  for  a  purpose,  and,  probably, 
with  an  effect — if  not  checked— of  preventing  justice  being  done  in  the  Courts,  ot  creating 
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claas  feeliDg  and  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  those  very  persons  on  whose  impartiali^ 

the  liberties   of  prisoners,  and  the  rights  of  the  public,  are  largely  dependent.     It 

seems   to   me   that  a   publication   of  that   kind,   circulating,  as  undoubtedly  it  does^ 

amongst  the  jurors  in  this  locality,  is  one  that  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Crown  to 

avoid  taking  the  cotu*8e  they  have  done  in    bringing  the  matter  offidaUy  under  your 

lip's  notice.     These  two  articles,  followed  up  by  some  comments,  which  it  will  be 

Ly  to  bring  before  your  Lordship,  in  the  paper  of  yesterday's  date,  are  bad  enough ; 

sre  is  anottier  matter  which  stands  upon  a  somewhat  different  bans,  and  which  con- 

'  publications  which  appeared  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal "  of  Monday.     A  letter 

ed,  printed  in  the  issue  of  Monday  ;  not  a  day  had  passed,  for  the  13th,  of  course^ 

Sunday,  signed  by  "  William  O'Brien."     if ow,  personally,  my  Lord,  I  have  no 

3dge  of  the  existence  of  the  writer  of  that  letter,  nor  of  who  he  may  be.     I  have 

en  officially  informed  on  that  point ;  but  the  letter  purports  to  be  a  comment  upon 

iduct  of  the  jury  in  the  Ennis  murder  case.     That  was  a  case  in  which  a  verdict  of 

had  been  brought  in  by  a  special  jury,  guided,  in  reference  to  the  trial,  by  your 

lip,  as  presiding  judge,  and  that  trial,  no  doubt,  had  been  completed  and  ended  at 

le  of  this  publication.     My  Lord,  this  letter,  of  course,  bears  a  signature  to  it ;  but 

er  the  writer  of  it  may  be,  the  publisher  of  it,  whom  we  know,  is  the  person  who  Is 

ly  responsible,  and  in  reference  to  whose  conduct  he  must  be,  for  all  purposes, 

1  precisely  as  if  he  had  written  it  himself.     The  letter  is  in  these  words : — 

"  The  Jury  in  the  Ennis  Murder  Case. 


"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Freeman.' 


**  Dear  Sir,  **  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  Saturday,  12  August. 

"  I  think  the  public  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  the  following  facts.  The  juiy 
the  murder  case  of  the  Queen  r.  Hynes  were  last  night  *  locked  up,'  as  it  is 
rmed,  for  the  night  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  I  also  was  staying.  I  was 
wakened  from  sleep  shortly  after  midnight  by  the  sounds  of  a  drunken  chorus, 
exceeded  after  a  time  by  scuffling,  rushing,  coarse  laughter,  and  horse-play  along 
B  corridor  on  which  my  bedroom  opens.  A  number  of  men,  it  seemed  to  me,  were 
ling  about  the  passage  in  a  maudlin  state  of  drunkenness,  playing  ribald  jokes* 
istened  with  patience  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  door  of  my  bedroom  was 
rst  open,  and  a  man  whom  I  can  identify  (for  he  carried  a  candle  unsteadily  in  his 
nd)  staggered  in,  plainly  under  the  influence  of  drink,  hiccuping  ^*  Hallo,  old 
low,  all  alone  V  IVly  answer  was  of  a  character  that  induced  him  to  bolt  out  of 
5  room  in  as  disordered  a  manner  as  he  had  entered.  Having  rung  the  bell,  I 
pertained  that  these  disorderly  persons  were  jurors  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
Hynes,  and  that  the  servants  of  the  hotel  had  been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
3m  to  a  sense  of  their  misconduct.  I  thought  it  right  to  convey  to  them  a  warning 
it  the  public  would  hear  of  their  proceedings.  The  disturbance  then  ceased.  It 
fair  to  add  that  no  more  than  three  or  four  men  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the 
iring  and  in  the  tipsy  horse- play  that  followed.  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  the 
thsomeness  of  such  a  scene  upon  the  night  when  these  men  held  the  issues  of  life 
d  death  for  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  youth,  when  they  had  already  heard 
idence  which,  if  unrebutted,  they  must  have  known  would  send  him  to  a  felon's 
ive.     The  facts  I  am  ready  to  support  upon  oath. 

(signed)        "  ffWiam  O'Brien:' 

,  my  Lord,  presuming,  and  I  am  assuming  now  In  favour  of  Mr.  Gray,  that  that 
mine  letter,  and  that  that  letter  he  believed  to  be  a  genuine  communication,  that 
eceived  in  his  office  as  a  genuine  and  ordinary  communication,  what  was  his  duty 
•ence  to  it?     My  Lord,  as  a  public  journalist,  I  respectfully  submit  that  he  ought 

0  have  published  such  a  communication  at  all.  Comment  in  newspapers  upon 
le  in  which  jurors  conduct  themselves  out  of  court  is  a  matter  which  cannot  for 
jnt  be  permitted.  If  they  commit  any  misconduct  in  court,  it  is  for  the  court 
ove  them ;  if  any  misconduct  outside  is  alleged  against  them,  it  is  for  the  court  to 
Lth  them.  The  court  is  the  tribunal  to  which  any  such  complaint  ou^ht  to 
e.  But  to  drag  the  conduct  of  jurors  before  the  public  after  a  case  is  concluded, 
B  view  solely  and  simply  to  discredit  the  verdict  at  which  those  jurors  have  arrived, 
ideavour  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  justice ;  to  defeat  justice  and  render 
ssible.  My  Lord,  the  writer  of  that  letter  must  have  known,  and  if  the  writer 
know,  the  publisher  of  the  letter  in  the  paper  must  have  perfectly  well  known  that 

1  have  no  eflFect  If  believed  in,  except  to  raise  prejudice  in  the  public  mind, 
as  the  case  itself  was  concerned,  it  was  concluded  and  over,  and,  therefore,  if  this 
n  merely  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  that  kind  by  Mr.  Gray  in  the  ordinary  course 
asiness  as  a  public  journalist,  it  was  a  scandalous  indecency  of  a  character  which 
ot,  1  respectfully  submit,  be  permitted  to  go  unpunished ;  a  scandalous  indecency 
ch  he  is  undoubtedly  responsiole.  But  what  are  tne  facts  of  the  case?  Mr.  Edmond 
Gray  is  not  merely  the  publisher  of  the  •*  Freeman's  Journal,"  but  he  is  also  the 
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High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  it  is  bo  sworn  in  the  affidavit;  and  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  control  of  the  jurors,  after  they  had  left  the  Court,  he  was  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  that  himself,  and  it  was  his  duty,  if  this  matter  had  been  brought 
before  him,  to  have  suppressed  and  prevented  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  any- 
thing that  would  have  been  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  have  instantly  consulted  your  Lordship  for  legal  advice  in  the  matter  with  a  view  of 
submitting  his  own  duty,  or  his  own  breacn  of  duty,  to  the  Court,  and  leaving  it  to  be 
decided  by  the  proper  tribunals.  Mr.  Gray  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  if  there  is  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  letter,  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit,  it  is  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  inquired  into.  Without  admitting  that  there  is  one  shadow  of  foundation  for  the 
statement  in  that  letter;  if  there  was  truth,  and  if  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  very  gross  breach  of  duty  in  bringing  it  before  the  public  with  a  view  to  raise 
prejudice  against  the  jurOrs  in  that  case  and  in  other  cases  which  may  come  on  for  trial 
here  before  the  Court.  He  was  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  dutv,  to  have  come  to 
the  law  under  which  he  was  bound  to  act  as  a  ministerial  officer.  But,  my  Lord,  the 
publication  does  not  stop  with  the  letter.  There  is  also  a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper, 
which  I  will  read  to  your  Lordship : — 

"  On  Saturday  Francis  Hyneswas  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  John  Doloughty. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  in  every  sense  most  lamentable.  We  cannot 
think  that  the  evidence  will  so  far  satisfy  the  public  conscience  as  to  induce  it  to 
regard  the  execution  of  the  capital  sentence  on  Hynes  with  equanimity.  True,  the 
dying  man,  when  questioned  as  to  the  murder,  repeated  more  than  once  the  words 
.  Francy  or  Francy  Hynes ;  but,  then,  the  fear  of  Hynes  was  long  fixed  in  his  mind, 
and  his  wounds  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  calculated  to  unsettle  his  mind. 
ITie  mere  repetition  of  a  dreaded  name  is,  under  such  circumstances,  very  different 
from  a  detailed  story  of  how  the  crime  was  committed.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was 
given  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  without  desiring  in  any  way  to  screen  the  guilty,  we  say 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  Executive  not  to  rush  too  hastily  to  the  application  of 
the  blood  penalty  in  a  case  in  which  there  certainly  is  an  element  of  doubt,  and  we 
say  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  served  if  the  sentence  were  com- 
muted. This  is  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence  alone;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
fearful  tale  given  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
jury  on  the  night  before  they  found  a  verdict  which  was  to  bring  Hynes  to  a  dis- 
honoured grave.  It  is  fearful ;  it  is  horrible ;  it  makes  one  shudder.  In  what  state 
of  mind  can  these  men  have  been,  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  proceedings  described, 
they  were  called  uj>on  to  decide  whether  a  fellow-creature  was  to  live  or  to  die?  Can 
the  Executive  reiuse  to  take  cognizance  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  proffered  evidence  ?  Can 
they  refuse  to  act  upon  it  if  proved  to  be  true  ?  Knowing  Mr.  O'Brien  as  we  do,  we 
place  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  every  word  he  says.  But  let  the  Executive 
test  his  veracity.  If  it  remain  unimpeached,  then  we  say  that  his  disclosures  are 
such  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  common  humanity.  We  have  heard  of  men  hang- 
ing that  jurynfen  might  dine,  but  what  of  a  man  hanging  because  jurymen  have 
dined — not  wisely,  but  too  well  ?" 

My  Lord,  I  was  not  present  at  any  portion  of  that  trial.  I  have,  however,  made  myself 
acQuainted  with  the  proceedings  as  tney  occurred  in  court,  and  your  Lordship,  as  pre- 
siding judge,  of  course  was  present  during  every  moment  of  that  trial,  and  I  think  I  am 
stating  that  which  is  in  the  knowledge  of  every  person  who  was  present  in  court,  and 
which  I  have  no  reason  whatever  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  that  a  more  perfectly  calm, 
careful,  honest  investigation  than  was  riven  to  that  case  by  the  jury  who  tried  it  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive.  Their  conduct  was  exemplary  in  the  extreme  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  and  that  as  to  the  appearance  of  misconduct  or 
anything  which  would  entitle  the  writer  of  any  article,  in  morals,  much  less  in  law,  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  odium  and  execration  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwelt,  it  never 
could  be  dreamt  of.  In  the  first  part  of  the  article  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  case,  and 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  course  I  don't  know ;  it  is  an  anonymous  article ;  I 
don't  know  who  the  writer  may  be,  but  he  thinks  that,  writing  in  Prince's-street,  he  is  to 
constitute  himself  a  court  of  appeal  from  your  Lordship  and  from  the  jury  who  heard  the 
case,  and  he  is  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings,  at  a  single 
moment  of  which  he,  probably,  was  not  present,  were  all  wrong ;  that  everybody  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  was  guilty  of  monstrous  misconduct,  and  that  he 
alone  is  an  absolutely  infallible  judge,  and  perfectly  competent  to  sit  as  a  court 
of  appeal  over  the  proceedings  of  both  judge  and  jury.  But  as  regards  the  latter 
portion,  in  which  comment  is  made  upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  it  certainly 
appears  to  me  that  it  transcends  in  the  qualities  I  have  already  referred  to,  in  audacity, 
tne  previous  part  of  the  article.  The  jurors  who  attend  this  court  have  cast  upon  them 
by  law  duties  of  the  utmost  gravity  to  discharge.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country  when  the  discnar^e  of  their  duties,  uninfluenced  by  terror  or  fear,  was 
more  vitally  essential ;  and  that  is  the  time  in  which  this  anonymous  writer,  for  whose 
every  word  Mr.  Gray  is  just  as  responsible  as  if  he  had  written  them  himself,  selects  for 
the  purpose  of  pillorying  the  jurors  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  misconduct  which  is  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  time  the  verdict  was  given,  because  the  meaning  is  that  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  man  because  the  jury  were  intoxicated  at  the  time. 
My  Lord,  that  was  followed  by  a  long  correspondence  in  the  same  pajier  of  yesterday. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  article  headed  ^'  The  Conviction  of  Francis  Hynes/'  I  need  not 
read ;  it  is  merely  a  report  of  the  application  made  on  Monday  by  the  foreman  of  the  jarj. 
Then  it  goes  on  : — 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Freeman.' 

'*  Dear  Sir,  "  Imperial  Hotel,  Monday  Night. 

'^  As  my  accusation  ngainst  certain  jurors  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Hynes  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  I  shall  only  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  Barrett's 
statement  in  the  Commission  Court  to-day  that  the  further  evidence  which  has  now 
come  to  my  knowledge  makes  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to  court  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  truth  of  my  charge. 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  William  O'Brien.'' 

That  is  a  reiteration  of  the  charge  also  published  by  the  High  SheriflT,  an  officer  of  this 
court.     The  correspondence  is  continued  thus : — 

"  The  following  letter  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  telegraph  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Edward  Finucane,  Ennis : — 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Freeman.' 

'^  In  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson's  comment  on  cross-examination  of  young 
Doloughty  in  the  Clare  murder  casCi  where,  relative  to  conversation  of  his  with  an 
Ennis  shopkeeper,  his  Lordship  said  it  showed  the  lengths  people  interested  in  de- 
feating the  ends  of  justice  will  go,  I  am  the  shopkeeper  referred  to,  and  am  as  well 
known  to  be  incapable  of  acting  such  a  part  as  the  judge  who  decided  according  to 
law  that  a  cool  and  uninvited  statement  made  to  me  by  the  boy  was  inadmissible,  as 
even  my  servant  alec  heard  his  distinct  statement  in  reply  to  my  remark  deploring 
the  murder  of  his  father,  and  referring  to  the  arrest  of  Hynes  that  as  nothing  wiu 
be  done  to  him  because  whoever  would  do  it  he  would  say  it  was  Francy  Hynes.  I 
did  not  volunteer  to  give  evidence,  but  feel  surprised  the  law,  of  which  Judge  Lawson 
is  the  mouthpiece,  refused  to  hear  facts  which  no  juryman  could  doubt,  and  which, 
would  enable  them  to  judge  the  state  of  mind  the  murdered  man  was  in  even  before 
the  awful  occurrence." 

The  prisoner  on  that  occasion  was  represented  by  able  counsel,  who  knew  how  to 
conduct  his  case,  and  if  there  had  been  any  misconduct  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  jury, 
or  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  or  not  attach- 
ing proper  weight  to  it,  it  was  for  him  to  comment  on  it,  and  not  obscure  scribblers  in 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  I  can  only  say  that  the  MacDermott  who  defended  the  case  did 
not  press  that  evidence,  it  was  so  manifestly  inadmissible. 

The  Solicitor  GeneraLlIle  was  too  much  of  a  lawyer  to  press  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson."]  "Things  have  come  to  a  nice  pass  when  a  man  of  this  kind  will 
write  about  a  judge. 

The  Solicitor  General.]  Here  is  another  letter  from  the  solicitor ;  another  phase  in  the 
transaction: — 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  'Freeman.' 

"  Dear  Sir,  "6,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  14  August. 

^*  As  the  solicitor  who  was  engaged  in  instructing  counsel  and  otherwise  acting  in 
the  defence  of  this  prisoner,  I  beg  to  lay  before  your  readers  and  the  public  a  £ort 
statement  of  some  facts  that  marked  the  course  of  procedure  on  his  trial  in  a  way 
that  struck  me  as  very  inconsistent  with  what  should  be  calculated  to  inspire  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  this  or  any  other  country." 

My  Lord,  that  is  plain  speakbg.  What  occurred  is  calculated,  that  is  the  meaning  of 
it,  to  deprive  the  proceedings  in  suits  of  faith  or  confidence,  and  to  bring  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  into  contempt,  and  render  the  execution  of  the  law  impossible. 

"  The  sheriffs  of  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin  returned  each  a  special  panel  of 
100  men  to  try  the  several  cases  which  should  be  sent  up  from  the  provinces  to  the 
present  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  case  I  will  assume  that  each 
of  these  two  panels  was  chosen  with  perfect  fairness  by  the  respective  sheriffs  of  the 
county  and  city*  1  know  the  sheriff  of  the  city  to  be  an  honourable  man.  At  this 
moment  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  but  I  assume  him  also 
to  be  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  perfectly  honourable — for  why  should  any  man  of  that 
rank  be  otherwise  in  the  discharge  of  so  serious  a  public  duty." 

When  he  is  writing  to  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Grray,  the  sheriff  of  the  city,  he  assumes  no 
person  in  his  position  will  be  guiltv  of  any  breach  of  public  duty,  and  I  venture  to  say  in 
returning  the  jury  there  is  no  fault  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  Gray ;  he  was  acting  under  a 
statute  and  did  his  duty  under  it.  This  purports  to  have  been  written  by  a  solicitor,  but 
there  is  no  application  against  him ;  it  is  against  Mr.  Gray  for  publishing  it.  Mr.  Gray 
publishes  that  compliment  to  himself,  but  what  does  the  writer  say  about  the  jurors,  who 
are  in  a  public  position  at  least  as  important ;  and  what  does  he  say  about  the  judge  ? 

"  However, 
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**  However^  when  the  jury  came  to  be  selected  in  open  courts  in  the  presence  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  other  counsel  engaged  in  the  prosecution  for  the 
Crown,  what  took  place?  The  gentleman  acting  as  solicitor  for  the  Crown,  as  it 
appears  that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
vested  by  the  laws  as  at  present  constituted,  onlered  every  gentleman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  or  of  Liberal  principles  in  politics,  tostand  aside,  as  if  unworthy 
to  serve  on  that  jury.  I  have  been  upwards  of  30  years  engaged  in  my  profession, 
and  must  say  that  I  was  never  more  amazed  than  at  this  what  I  consider  extreme 
step  on  the  part  of  those  acting  for  the  Crown  towards  a  young  person  who  was 
brought  far  away  from  his  home,  and  before  jurors  to  whom  he  or  his  antecedents 
were  wholljr  unknown,  but  who  were  still  the  persons  called  upon  to  pronounce  on 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  Whilst  the  jurv  was  being  empanelled  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
challenge  11  out  of  the  49  who  were  called  and  answered,  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  the  Crown  ordered  not  less  than  26  of  those  specially  summoned 
jurors  to  stand  aside  as  if  unfit  to  sit  in  judgment  as  jurors  on  the  case,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  was  constrained  to  observe  that  amongst  the  persons  so  included  were 
also  those  who  happened  to  be  called  who  professed  the  religious  or  political  princi- 
ples to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

"  John  Frost:' 

He  admits  he  exercised  his  rights  of  challenge,  which  is  a  verv  different  right  to  saying 
"  Stand  aside."  When  a  juror  is  challenged  he  cannot  absolutely  be  called  again  on  that 
case  ;  whereas  "  Stand  bv  "  passes  the  juror  pver,  but.  does  not  prevent  serving  if  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  jurors.  What  is  the  impression  that  is  intended  to  be  left  on  the  minds  of 
these  gentlemen  who  were  told  to  stand  aside?  It  is  that  the  Crown  is  partisan  and 
actuated  by  feelings  hostile  to  those  jurors,  who  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  for 
many  reasons,  some  of  them  reasons  in  which  the  jurors  would  themselves  most  perfectly 
acquiesce,  have  been  passed  over.     My  Lord,  there  is  only  one  other  letter : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Freeman.' 
"Dear  Sir,  *^  14  August. 

''  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate 
man's  case,  that  a  memorial  should  be  prepared  for  signature  to  bo  presented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  praying  a  remission  of  the  capital  punishment;  and  I  feel  certain 
that  the  jury  will  lead  the  way.  The  Crown  desires  no  victim,  only  that  justice  may 
be  vindicated,  and  penal  servitude  will  certainly  satisfy  her. 
"  I  enclose  my  name,  &c."  "  SpesJ* 

Of  course,  I  only  include  that  as  being  portion  of  the  publication  of  that  day,  under 
the  same  head,  ifow,  my  Lord,  the  principles  upon  which  this  court  acts  in  reference  to 
publications  in  the  public  press  are  perfectly  clear,  and  perfectly  settled,  and  do  not 
admit  of  question.  It  would  be  pedantry  to  be  citing  authorities  to  your  Lordship.  Any 
publication  in  the  public  press  which  is  calculated  in  the  mind  of  the  presiding  judge  to 
mterfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  duty  of  a  court  or  the  administration  of  justice,  is 
a  contempt  of  court.  It  is  true,  in  reference  to  the  Hynes'  case,  that  that  trial  had  con- 
cluded, and  as  to  that  trial  there  ought  to  be  something  to  be  said  as  to  whether  the  com- 
ments on  it  were  a  contempt  of  court ;  but  the  court  had  not  concluded  its  business. 
These  same  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  that  trial  are  liable  to  serve.  I  presume  some 
of  them  did  serve  in  subsequent  cases ;  your  Lordship  is  still  bound  to  remain  until  the 
business  of  the  Commission  has  closed ;  and  an  attack  upon  the  jury  in  that  particular 
case  cannot  for  a  moment  be  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  comment  uiK)n  a  particular  and 
individual  case,  if  it  is  obvious  that  the  publication  was  not  confined  to  that  case,  but 
must  extend  to  the  entire  administration  of  justice.  Is  Mr.  Gray  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  these  articles,  or  is  he  not  ?  The  afllidavit  of  which  I  have  read  portion  to 
your  Lordship,  goes  on  to  say : — "  I  say  the  said  *  Freeman's  Journal.' 

Mr,  Edmand  Dtoyer  Gray^  M.P.]  Perhaps  1  may  save  the  time  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  of  the  court,  by  saying  I  quite  acknowledge  my  responsibility. 
The  Solicitor  Gerteral.']  The  aflSdavit  says : — 

"  I  say  the  said  *  Freeman's  Journal '  is  printed  and  published  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  circulates  largely  in  the  County  and  City  of  Dublin,  and  amongst  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  upon  the  jury    panels   respectively,  and  I  sajr   the  said 
publication,  in  my  opinion,  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  free  and  impartial  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  jurors  in  the 
Commission  Court;    and  I  am  advised  to  submit  that  the  publication   of  these 
articles  are  a  contempt  of  this  court.     I  sav  that  Mr.  Edmond  Dwycr  Gray,  who  is 
at  present  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  bublin,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  '  Free- 
man's Journal,'  upon  each  copy  of  which  his  name  appears  as  publisher," 
Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  affidavit  on  which  this  application  is  granted.     I  don't  rest 
the  application  merely  upon  the  gnmnd  of  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice  so  far  as  the  jurors  who  have  already  served  are  concerned.     I  rest  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  jurors  at  the  entire  of  this  Commission.     The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  stir 
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nation  will  be  offered.  The  court  caunot  deal  with  the  qneeiion  of  who  is  the  precise 
scribe  who  wrote  the  articles.  If  you  find  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  receiving  the 
profits  of  such  comment  he  is  al^solutely  responsible,  and  the  coort  cannot  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  whether  he  did  or  did  not  write  or  know  of  the  publication  of 
tiiese  articles.  It  will  be  open  to  Mr.  Gray  or  his  counsel  to  satisfy  your  Lordship^  if  he 
can,  that  these  documents  are  not  of  the  character  I  have  described.  It  will  be  open  for 
him  to-  show  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  calm  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  tri- 
bunal in  reference  to  whom  they  were  published.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  and  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  any  other  idea  but  that  these  documents  are  calculated  to  tmnper  with  Ae 
free  administration  of  justice,  I  apprehend  your  Lordship  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
deal  with  such  publications  as  a  very  gross  and  a  very  dangerous  contempt  of  court,  and 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  your  Lordship  thinks  fit. 

Mr.  £dmond  Dtoyer  Gray^  M.P.]  My  Lord,  through  the  courtesy  and  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Morphy,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  I  was  handed  this  document  last  evening,  at  a  rather 
latish  hour,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving  my  own  house,  conveying  the  notice  to  me  that  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning  an  application  would  be  made,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney   General  for  Ireland,   to    your    Lordship    that    I    should   be    committed    to 

Erison  tor  contempt  of  court.  As  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordship,  it  was  at  a  late 
our  last  evening  that  I  received  this  notice,  and  I  have  not  had  time  since  sufiBciently 
to  instruct  counsel,  or  to  consult  a  solicitor,  and  I  must,  therefore,  throw  myself  on 
your  Lordship's  consideration  in  making  such  statements  as  I  may  think  it  necessary  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  this  application.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  course  of  procedure 
customary  in  cases  of  the  kind.  I  certainly  was  under  the  impression,  however,  that  the 
usual  form  of  such  an  application  was,  thf^t  the  person  accused  should  be  required  to 
attend  before  the  court  to  show  cause ;  that  the  usual  course  was  that  of  an  ex  parte  appli- 
cation, first,  to  fix  a  day  when  the  case  should  be  heard,  and  the  accused  person  permitted 
to  come  before  the  court  and  show  cause  against  the  application,  or  adopt  such  other  coarse 
as  he  or  his  counsel  might  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Justice  LatosonT]  You  are  the  High  Sheriff,  and  you  are  bound  to  be  always  in 
attendance  in  this  court. 

Mr.  Gray^  m.p.]  Even  so,  my  Lord  ;  my  being  bound  as  High  Sheriff  to  be  present  in 
your  Lordship's  court  would  not  furnish  me  with  the  formal  notice  to  which  I  have 
referred.  What  the  Solicitor  General  proposes,  however,  is  that  I  should  be  sent  to 
prison  first  and  tried  afterwards.  Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  one  point  I  am  very  anxious  to 
make  perfectly  clear,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  require  many  words  to  convince  your 
Lordship,  that  in  the  articles  and  letters  which  appeared  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  of 
which  newspaper  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  proprietor,  and  for  everything  appearing 
in  which  I  am,  of  course,  responsible,  that  no  personal  disrespect  whatever  either  to  your 
Lordship  or  your  Lordship's  court  was  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.l  1  would  not  entertain  any  application  whatever  on  the  ground 
merely  of  personal  disrespect  to  myself. 

Mr.  Grayy  M.P.]  I  am  sure  your  (Lordship  would  not,  and  that  you  do  not,  attribute 
any  such  motive  or  intention;  but  at  the  same  time  I  desire  very  emphatically  to  disclaim 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  on  my  own  part,  any  suggestion  of  the  kind ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  the  articles  bear  that  construction ;  lest,  however,  any 
person  should  think  they  do,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  none  such  was  intended.  Now, 
my  Lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Solicitor 
General  as  to  the  peculiar  and  anomalous  position  which  I  occupy,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  my  being  High  Sheriff,  as  well  as  the  conductor  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  articles  appeared  which  have  been  impugned.  The  Solicitor  (jeneral 
seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  because  I  happen  to  be  the  High  Sheriff 
it  was  my  duty  to  suppress  the  publication  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  of  any 
articles  or  communications  in  reference  to  the  trials  in  this  court.  I  beg  to  state 
that  when  I  accepted  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
my  acceptance  of  that  position  would  in  no  wav  interfere  with  the  honest  discharge  of 
my  duties  as  a  public  journalist,  and  I  can  only  say  that  my  view  as  to  those  duties 
differs  very  widelv  indeed  from  that  which  has  been  stated  by  the  Solicitor  General.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  journalist  to  comment  freely  and  fearlessly  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  tribunals,  and  upon  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  administered  in  this 
country.  Now,  the  charges  which  the  Solicitor  General  has  made  against  the  *'  Free- 
man's Journal "  are  of  a  twofold  character.  One  charge,  or  one  set  of  charges,  has 
reference  to  the  imputations  which  he  alleges  have  been  made  by  those  scribblers,  that  being 
the  term  he  has  thought  fit  to  employ  with  reference  to  the  writers  in  the  public  press, 
to  the  effect  that  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  unduly  exercised  the  right  of 
challenge,  and  exercised  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prejudice  the  fiur  trial  of  the  accused. 
Now,  the  Solicitor  General  appears  exceedingly  anxious  to  relieve  the  representatives  of 
the  Crown  from  any  imputation  of  that  character*  Any  person  listening  to  the  long  and 
able  speech  he  made  would  be  under  the  impression,  did  tie  not  know  tne  facts,  that  jury 

Eoking  was  quite  an  unknown  thing  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
eland.  That  may  be  the  view  of  the  Solicitor  General,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
general  impression  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  it  is  not  mine.  I  need  not  point  out 
to  ^our  Lordship  that  whether  those  charges  be  true  or  false,  that  it  is,  in  noint  of  fact» 
qmte  as  possible  to  pack  a  jury  by  exclusion  as  it  is  by  inclusion,  and  that  if  even  out  of 
an  enormous  panel  of  jurors  the   Crown  exercises  to  an  undue  extent  its  right  of 
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eetting  aside,  it  may  secure  a  jury  who  will  to  a  moral  certainty  find  a  verdict 
in  accordance  with  its  wishes.  Now,  I  put  that  merely  as  a  matter  of  possibility ; 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  has  been  done  at  this  Commission ;    whether  it   has  or  has 

not  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  assert  that  a  jury  can  be  packed  by  the 

Crown  by  a  system  of  exclusion  quite  as  effectually  as  by  any  other  plan  which  may  be 
open  to  them  to  adopt.  The  real  question,  I  take  it,  is,  whether  that  charge  is  true  or  not. 
The  Solicitor  General  seems  to  think  that  it  is  out  of  your  Lordship's  province  to*inquire 
into  the  matter.  If  so,  of  course  the  only  thing  will  be  what  amount  of  punishment,  or 
what  term  of  imprisonment  your  Lordship  should  mete  out  to  me.  But,  with  all  respect, 
the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  statement  was  true  or  not ;  was  the  right  oi 
exclusion  exercised  to  an  undue  extent  by  the  Crown?    Were  Catholics  ordered  to  stand 

aside  because  they  were  Catholics  ?  Were  Liberals  directed  to  stand  aside  because  they 
were  Liberals ?  Were  juries  of  a  certain  complexion  selected  by  the  Crown  by  means  of 
that  system  of  exclusion  V  Now,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  that  question  to-day,  and 
on  that  point  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  grant  an  adjournment  of  the  case  in  order  that 
the  action  of  the  Crown  in  connection  with  the  selection  or  exclusion  of  jurors  may  be  more 
carefully  investigated,  and  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  statements  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal " 
in  that  regard  were  unfounded,  I  shall  offer  to  the  representative  of  the  Crown  such  apology, 
and  render  such  reparation  as  your  Lordship  shall  deem  necessary.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  find  on  inquiry  that  the  charges  were  well  founded,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  lay  before 
you,  either  by  affidavit,  or  in  such  other  way  as  may  be  proper,  such  evidence  as  I  may 
be  able  to  procure  in  support  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  I  now  come  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  much  more  serious  matter,  the  letter  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
and  the  comments  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  thereon.  Now,  I  am  not  only 
responsible,  as  proprietor  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  for  the  publication  of 
that  letter,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  I  am  personally  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  also  for  the  comments  which  appeared  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  I  knew  of 
its  insertion,  and  it  was  I  myself  that  wrote  the  article  which  the  Solicitor  General 
has  characterised  in  such  emphatic  language.  The  Solicitor  General  says  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the  writer  of  that  letter,  I  believe  he  is 
sufficiently  well-known  in  this  city  to  have  enabled  the  Solicitor  General  to  have  ascer* 
tained  his  character  by  inquiry.  Suffice  it  to  say,  1  know  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  that  I  pub- 
lished the  letter  because  I  knew  it  was  a  bond  fide  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  residing 
in  the  hotel,  a  gentleman  whose  friendship  I  enjoy,  of  whom  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
and  whom  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  stating  anything  which  was  uot  true. 

Now  so  far  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  O'Brien  being  exaggerated 

Mr.  Justice  Xatcson.]  That  is  a  matter  you  cannot  enter  into ;  the  hearsay  of  a  waiter, 
as  I  understand.  I  cannot  investigate  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  letter.  As  has  been 
already  stated  by  the  Solicitor  General,  you,  as  High  Sheriff,  had  the  custody  of  those 
jurors,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  see  that  they  conducted  themselves  in  a  proper  and 
becoming  manner.  I  must  assume  that  you  did  your  duty,  and  I  decline  to  enter  into  any 
such  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gray^  M.P.]  My  Lord,  I  think  that  portion  of  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor  General 
was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  have  personal  reason  to  complain.  He  stated  that  I,  as 
High  Sheriff,  was  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the  jury  behaved.  Now,  of  course, 
the  High  Sheriff  nominally  has  custody  of  the  jurors  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  and  the 
Solicitor  General  must  have  been  aware,  that  though  the  High  Sheriff  is  nominally 
responsible,  the  Sub-Sheriff  and  his  officers  do  the  entire  work. 

Mr.  Justice  LawB(m.'\  That  does  not  render  the  High  Sheriff  less  responsible.  I  hold 
you  as  High  Sheriff  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  custody  of  the  jurors. 

The  High  Sheriff.']  What  I  was  complaining  of,  my  Lord,  was  the  statement  made  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  which  was  calculated  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  upon  those 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  facts.  I  believe  the  actual  cause  is  that  a  number  of  persons 
are  sworn  in  by  the  Court  as  special  constables  to  take  charge  of  the  jurv ;  and  while  I 
do  not  deny  the  nominal  responsibility  of  the  High  Sheriff,  I  respectfully  say  the  real 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  persons  who  are  selected  by  the  Court,  and  sworn  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  duty. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.]  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  jurors  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  High  Sheriff,  and  the  parties  who  are  sworn  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Sheriff 
to  assist  him  in  taking  charge  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Grayy  ai.pJ  Then,  my  Lord,  I  may  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  my 
conduct  as  Sherin,  if  it  be  shown  that  those  jurors  were,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  my 
subordinates,  permitted  to  misconduct  themselves.  The  Solicitor  G-eneral  says  that  this 
is  not  a  question  which  can  be  investigated ;  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  question  whether 
as  a  public  journalist,  having  been  informed  that  these  jurors  did  misconduct  themselTes 
in  the  hotel,  and  being  informed,  as  I  subsequently  have  been,  that  they  were  drinking 
in  the  public  billiard-room  of  the  hotel  in  company  with 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.'j  You  had  better  not  make  any  statements  of  that  character. 
They  will  not  at  all  assist  your  case. 

Mr.  IVm.  George  Barrett  (Foreman  of  the  jury  in  the  Queen  v.  Hynes),  speaking  from 
the  gallery,  said, — My  Lord,  as  one  of  the  jury,  I  beg  to  say  the  statements  are  totally 
destitute  of  truth.     The  jury  court  every  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gr<xt/y  M.P.]  I  was  informed  that  those  jurors  were  drinking  that  night  in  the 
public  billiard-room  of  the  hoteL 

Mr.  Justice  LawsonJ]  I  must  request  you  not  to  repeat  that  statement 
0.167.  B  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  IVilliam  O'jBnen  (Editor  of  "  United  Ireland").]  MyLord,  I  do  not  know  whether, 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  you  will  listen  to  a  statement  from  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.l  Sit  down,  sir ;  I  am  not  goine  to  investigate  the  matter ;  I  have 
no  power  to  do  so.  If  an  action  for  libel  were  brought  against  uiis  man,  whoever  he  is, 
who  wrote  that  letter,  of  course  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  statement  might  then 
become  matter  for  inquiry ;  but  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  High  Sheriff,  the  charge  against 
you  is,  that  you  committed  a  contempt  of  court  by  the  publication  of  these  documents. 

Mr.  Grai/y  M.P.]  My  Lord,  I  respectfully  submit  the  question  is  whether  I,  as  a  public 
journalist,  having  as  I  thought  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  statements  were  true, 
acted  rightly  in  publishing  them  or  not.     The  trial  was  over  at  the  time ;  the  jury  had 
been  discharged,  and  1  certainly  was  under  the  impression — of  course,  1  may  have  been 
wrong ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  law ;  but  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  right,  and  in  certain  cases  the  duty  of  a  public  journalist  to  comment  on  trials  of 
this  kind  after  they  have  been  completed,  and  if  it  were  shown  that  anything  of  an 
irregular  or   an  improper  character  had  taken   place,  that  it  was  out  of  the  functions 
of  the  public  press  to  bring  it  before  the  public.   The  Solicitor  General  says,  that  so  long 
as  the  Commission  lasts,  we  were  not  justified  in  making  any  comments  of  this  kind. 
Now  in  that  connection  I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case.  This  man,  Francis  Hynes,  is  to  be 
hanged  in  three  weeks.     Suppose  the  Commission  had  sat  for  four  weeks,  it  would  be 
according  to  the  Solicitor  General  our  duty  to  refrain  from  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
public  till  a  week  after  the  man  was  handed.     That  may  be  law^  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  common  sense.    I  consider  that  if  these  facts  were  true, — I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
them  further,  as  your  Lordship  says  I  am  not  to  do  so, — the  statements  in  the  ^*  Freeman," 
so  far  from  involving  any  suggestion  of  interference  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  or  any  court,  a  suggestion  which  I  utterly  disclaim  and  repudiate, — I  say  so  far  from 
doino[  anything  of  this  kmd,  that  we  were  materially  assisting  the  administration  of  justice 
by  bringing  before  the  public  as  well  as  before  the  court,  and  before  your  Lordship,  any 
facts  which  might  affect  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  in  this  court  as  owing  to  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated.     I  am  here  without  any  professional  assistance.     I  would 
ask  your  Lordship  to  adjourn  the  case  for  such  time  as  you  may  deem  fit  in  order  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  consulting  professional  assistance  with  a  view  of  putting  in  such  form 
as  I  may  be  advised  the  facts  which  I  have  indicated  in  my  statement.     I  repeat  that,  if 
we  find  we  have  stated  anything  untrue,  I  am  ready  to  apologise  in  the  fullest  possible 
manner  to  the  court.     As  I  said  to  your  Lordship,  there  was  no  intention  in  mj  mind,  or 
I  am  sure  in  the  minds  of  the  conductors  of  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  to  be  guilty  of  any 
kind  of  disrespect  or  contempt  to  the  court     What  we  did  we  did  honestlv,  oelieving  we 
were  discharging  our  public  duty,  and  believing  that  that  duty  was  as  important  in  its 
way,  perhaps,  as  the  duty  discharged  by  the  Solicitor  General.     If  your  Lordship  will 
permit  it,  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  in  court,  and  ready  to  testify  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts ;  and  if  these  facts  be  as  stated,  I  sav  that  the  language  of  the  leading  article,  ^^  they 
were  horrible  and  fearful,  and  calculated  to  make  us  blush  for  our  common  humanity," 
was  not  stronger  under  the  circumstances  than  the  facts  would  justify.     I  would  ask  your 
Lordship  under  the  circumstances  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  consulting  professional 
assistance,  as  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  go  to  prison  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  I  might  wish  to  place  some  facts  before  your  Lordship  which  may  induce  you 
to  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  William  O^Brien.']  My  Lord,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gray,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  a 
word? 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  I  will  not  hear  this  person  at  all. 

Mr.  William  O^Brten.']  My  Lord,  I  am  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  I  am  ready  to 
justify  every  word  I  have  written. 

Mr.  Justice  Latoson.']  Police,  remove  that  person.  If  you  dare  to  disturb  the  court  any 
more  I  will  put  you  in  the  dock. 

Mr.  William  O^Brien  {leaving  the  Court) J\  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

The  Solicitor  General.']  With  reference  to  the  application  that  this  matter  should 
be  adjourned  for  a  week  in  order  that  Mr.  Gray  may  have  an  opportunitv  of  discovering 
whether  the  statements  are  true  or  not,  I  cannot  agree  to  it  on  that  ground ;  but  if  it  were 
made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  professional  assistance  and  advice,  if  it  had  been  made  in 
the  first  instance,  I  could  not  have  objected  to  it,  but  Mr.  Gray  has  now  made  a  full 
statement  as  to  the  matter  both  of  fact  and  belief,  and  I  cannot,  representing  the  Crown, 
give  any  consent  now  to  the  adjournment  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawso^ul  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  ground  for  adjournment  in  this  case 
whatever;  and  the  only  two  matters  that  can  be  in  controversy  according  to  law,  ai*e, 
first,  is  Mr.  Gray  responsible  for  the  publication  of  these  articles ;  this  he  admits  himself, 
and  it  has  been  proved ;  and,  secondly,  which  is  a  matter  for  me,  upon  reading  articles, 
and  considering  all  the  circumstances,  are  they  articles  that  constitute  contempt  of 
court?  In  other  words,  do  they  tend  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice? 
Are  they  calculated  so  to  interfere,  and  were  they  intended  so  to  interfere  ?  Now  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  applications  of  this  kind.  I  remember,  in  one  case  in 
Belfast,  where  I  presided  at  a  very  important  Commission  there,  on  the  second  dav  the 
Commission  sat,  a  journalist  in  that  citv  thought  fit  and  proper  to  write  articles  of  this 
kind  reflecting  upon  the  trial  of  a  case  that  was  then  over,  and  reflecting  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  jurors  were  summoned.  The  editor  of  that  paper  was  brought  before  me 
by  the  proper  authorities,  those  representing  the  Crown  at  tne  time.  He  was  represented 
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by  a  verj  able  gentleman,  Mr.  Butt,  and  the  matter  was  brought  forward  before  me,  and 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  sentence  the  editor  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  result  was  those 
comments  ceasecl,  for  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  unless  I  interfered  in  that  way  those 
comments  would  have  been  continued,  and  would  have  rendered  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  administration  of  justice  could  have  been  carried  on  with  that  freedom  and  absence  of 
fear  and  apprehension  which  is  necessary  in  conducting  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
my  opinion  each  and  every  one  of  these  ai  tides  constitute  a  grievous  contempt  of  Court 
I  think  the  earlier  ones,  containing  these  atrocious  allegations  about  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  jury,  are  especially  a  contempt  of  Court,  and  they  are  written  for  one 
purpose,  and  one  purpose,  namely,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  perr 
suasion  attending:  on  the  jury  panel  an  idea  that  they  are  ostracised,  or  unfairly  ileal t 
with,  and  the  intention  is  that  when  any  Catholics  are  called  on  a  subsequent  jury,  there 
should  be  an  impression  left  on  their  mind  which  would  prevent  them,  and  interfere  with 
them  in  the  due  and  proper  discharge  of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  my  opinion 
jurors,  of  all  persons  in  the  community,  require  to  be  protected  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  As  to  judges,  that  is  not  much  matter;  they  are  probably  able  to  protect  them* 
selves;  but  jurors  come  here  and  act  without  fee  or  reward  ;  they  undertake,  not  volun- 
tarily, but  compulsorily,  the  most  arduous  duties.  They  have  upon  this  occasion  been 
summoned  according  to  law  by  the  very  publisher  and  writer  oi  these  articles,  and  in 
obedience  to  that  summons  they  come  here  and  attend,  and  are  they  to  be  subjected  to 
intimidation  of  this  kind  and  denunciation,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  that  is  the 
denunciation  of  these  gentlemen  who  dii^charged  their  duty  so  well  in  that  case  of  Hynes, 
alleging  that  they  were  totally  unfit  for  their  duty.  I  must  say,  as  the  judge  presiding 
at  tnat  trial,  I  never  saw  a  jury  exhibit  more  intelligence  or  devote  more  care  to 
the  evidence,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  that  was  that  I  myself, 
on  the  evening  that  the  case  was  tried,  in  considering  carefully  and  painfully  over  the 
oase,  one  point  struck  me  which  had  not  been  developed  or  alluded  to  in  the  evidence,  and 
I  had  a  great  wish  to  have  that  point  elucidated.  The  very  first  thing  that 
occurred  next  morning,  when  the  jury  appeared  in  the  box,  was  that  one  of 
them  desired  to  be  satisfied  on  that  point,  showing  that  they  themselves  had  gone 
through  the  same  mental  process  as  1  had  gone  through,  and  that  this  had  struck 
them  as  an  important  point ;  therefore  I  reject  altogether  the  idea  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  that  jury  were  capable  of  the  atrocious  conduct  imputed  to  them.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  thorough  invention,  and  treat  it  as  such ;  but  there  is  a  letter  and  a  leading 
article.  I  would  not  allude  to  this,  but  what  is  the  position  of  a  juror  discharging  his 
duty  in  this  Court ;  what  is  the  position  of  these  twelve  jurors  held  up  to  public  execra- 
tion in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "?  "We  know  that  jurors  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
country,  and  in  one  remarkable  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  county  Kerry,  who 
lost  his  life  for  discharging  his  duties  as  a  juror ;  and  I  as  a  public  judge  am  to  sit  here 
and  tolerate  this  conduct !  I  should  be  unwi^rthy  of  the  position  I  hold  if  I  did  not  mark 
these  proceedings  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  with  a  sense  of  my  disapproval,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  endeavour,  to  protect  jurors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  I  see  perfectly  well 
that  the  design  of  all  these  articles  is  one, — ^it  was  to  endeavour  to  destroy  in  the  public  mind 
the  moral  ei^ct  of  this  conviction ;  that  was  the  object,  and  nothing  else,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  trial  of  the  subsequent  cases,  and  to  prevent  juries  from  bringing  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  that  free,  that  unfettered  judgment,  that  judgment  free  from 
alarm  and  trepidation,  which  every  man  should  have  when  he  comes  to  discharge  this  duty.. 
I  think  the  position  of  Mr.  Gray  greatly  aggravates  his  offence.  I  think  he  owed  a  duty 
to  the  Court  which  he  has  most  seriously  neglected ;  if  there  were  any  imputation  against 
these  gentlemen  there  was  a  mode  of  putting  it  in  a  train  for  proper  inquiry ;  if  there  is 
an  imputation  against  the  Crown  for  having  packed  a  jury  after  the  Commission  is  over, 
that  mav  be  inquired  into  in  the  proper  place;  but  during  the  pendency  of  the  Commission 
to  attacK  the  Crown  for  packing  juries,  and  juries  for  acting  improperly  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence, and  to  attack  the  judge  for  rejecting  evidence  which  he  ought  to  have  admitted,  that 
is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  I  therefore  feel  bound,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  undoubted  discretion  I  have,  to  sentence  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  both  to  im- 
prisonment and  to  fine ;  and  accor^ngly  the  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  it  appearing  on 
the  application  of  the  Solicitor  General,  and  in  reading  this  affidavit,  that  these  articles 
constitute  a  contempt  of  Court,  ordered  that  Mr.  Edmond  Dwyer  Gray  be  imprisoned 
for  three  calendar  months,  and  that  he  pay  a  fine  of  500  /.  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  that  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  three  months  he  give  security,  himself  in 
5.000  /.,  and  two  securities  of  2,500  /.,  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  and  keep  the  peace  towards 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  all  Her  subjects  ;  and  in  default  of  his  giving  security  be 
be  imprisoned  for  a  further  period  of  three  months.  And  now  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  if  any  other  newspaper  writes  articles  of  a  similar  character  as  long  as  the  Com- 
mission is  sitting,  and  they  are  brought  to  me  in  the  same  way,  I  shall  deal  with  them 
with  quite  as  much  severity  as  I  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Gray.  Let  the  coroner  take  him 
into  custody. 

Mr.  Gray,  m.p.]  One  word,  my  Lord.  I  don't  know  whether  your  Lordship  would 
feel  justified  in  allowing  me  a  short  time  to  arrange  some  private  affairs  before  going 
to  prison  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  In  prison  you  will  have  every  opportunity  of  arranging  your 
private  affairs,  and  I  shall  not  deal  with  you  differently  from  any  other  person  whom  I 
sentence  to  imprisonment. 
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The  City  Coroner  (Dr.  Whyte),']  My  Lord,  am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  the  officer 
to  carry  out  your  Lordship'a  order  to  commit  the  High  Sheriff  to  prison  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson,']  Certainly.  You,  as  Coroner,  are  the  proper  officer. 

Dr.  Hhyte.']  My  Lord,  how  am  I  to  carry  out  the  order?     I  have  no  precedent  for  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  You  must  carry  out  the  order  the  Court  has  made,  or  you  will 
take  the  consequences. 

Dr.  fVhyte.']  Of  course  I  will  carry  out  your  Lordship^s  order,  but  I  have  no  precedent 
to  guide  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Coroner,  to  discharge  your  duty  or  not  ? 

Dr.  fVhyte.']  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  I  am  bound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.']  You  are  bound  to  do  so.  Sir,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  at  once  I  will 
call  on  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Dublin  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Whyte,]  Mj  Lord,  you  have  not  named  to  what  prison  the  High  Sheriff  is  to   be 
committed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.]  What  is  the  legal  prison,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Ormsby  (Sub-Sheriff,  County  Dublin).]  Richmond  Prison,  my  Lord.     "  Cease  to 
do  evil." 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.]  Yes.     Richmond  Prison. 

Dr.  Whyte.]  Am  1  personally  to  convey  the  High  Sheriff  to  prison,  my  Lord  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Lawson.]  Certainly;  you  shall  have  any  assistance  you  may  require  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Gray  was  then  removed  in  custody. 


Saturday,  :iO  September  1882. 


Mr.  Justice  Lawson^  on  tiiking  his  seat  on  the  bench,  said : — In  the  case  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Dwyer  Gray,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  City,  who  stands  committed  for  contempt  of  Court 
under  my  order  of  the  15th  of  August,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  consider  what 
course  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  this  Commission,  and  before  its  adjournment  to  a 
distant  day.  I  have  now  full  power  and  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  case,  and  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  any  other  authority  exists  which  could  interfere  in  the  matter. 

The  power  of  the  superior  courts  to  commit  for  contempt  is  part  of  the  conunon  law  of 
England,  and  is  essential  in  order  to  protect  the  free  administration  of  justice.  It  should 
however  be  used  strictly  in  aid  and  defence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  suitors,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  including  jurors^ 
witnesses,  and  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  criminals. 

If  these  are  attacked,  a  prompt  and  immediate  check  must  be  applied,  for  to  wait 
for  the  result  of  an  ordinary  trial  of  the  offender,  would  be  to  deny  any  remedy, 
because  the  mischief  would  have  been  completed  before  the  remedy  could  be  applied.  It 
has  been  at  all  times  used  to  check  and  restrain  the  publication  of  articles  calculated  to 

Jrejudice  pending  proceedings;  and  its  exercise  in  the  Tichbome  and  other  cases  in 
Ingland,  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  its  existence,  though 
it  is  not  called  into  action,  tends  to  check  improper  license. 

During  the  course  of  my  judicial  experience  I  have  onlv  had  occasion  to  exercise  it 
once  before  the  present  time,  in  a  case  at  Belfast,  to  which  I  referred  in  giving  judgment 
in  the  present  case.  I  was  presiding  over  an  important  Commission,  at  which  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  were  to  be  tried  for  the  Belfast  riots.  An  article  was  written  in  a 
local  journal,  after  the  first  important  conviction  had  taken  place,  impeaching  the  conduct 
of  the  proceedings,  and  calculated  to  prejudicethemindsof  jurors,  and  prevent  them  from 
the  free  exercise  of  their  judgment  in  the  other  cases  pending.  It  was  brought  before  me 
on  motion  by  those  representing  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  visited  the  publisher  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.  An  attempt  was  made  to  quash  that  order  in  the  Courts  above, 
which  failed,  the  result  being  that  the  fine  was  paid,  having  been  with  some  difficulty  and 
delay  collected  from  his  friends,  and  the  injurious  publications  instantly  ceased,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  were  carried  on  without  further  molestation,  and  Belfast  waa 
restored  to  tranquillity.  I  regret  to  say  that  a  precisely  similar  attempt  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  present  Commission,  at  a  time  when  every  legal  and  law-abiding  citizen 
throughout  the  Empire  was  congratulating  himself  that  at  last  a  way  had  been  found,  by 
a  judicious  alteration  of  the  place  and  mode  of  trial  (still  adhering  to  the  ancient  lines  of 
the  Constitution),  of  escaping  from  the  paralysis  of  justice,  under  which,  for  so  many 
years,  complete  impunity  had  been  enjoyed  by  offenders  of  a  certain  class,  and  when  the 
forces  of  the  law  seemed  at  last  likely  to  cope  successfully  with  crime  and  outrage ;  at 
that  critical  moment  the  publisher  of  a  widely  circulating  journal  endeavoured  by  a  series 
of  articles  to  discredit  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  and  to  destroy  the  moral  effect 
of  unimpeachable  verdicts,  by  representing  that  they  were  arrived  at  by  packed  juries, 
selected  on  a  principle  of  religious  sectarianism,  the  publisher  being  himself  the  sheriff 
who  was  bound  b^  his  ofiSce  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  the  jury  in  the  Hynes'  case  ;  it  has  been  vindicated 
upon  full  inquiry  by  the  highest  authority  ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  say  upon  no  view  of 
their  conduct,  can  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Gray  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  grave 
offence.     The  jury  were  in  his  custody  as  sheriff.     If  their  conduct  was  proper  he  ought 
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to  have  been  the  last  party  to  attack  them.  If  their  conduct  was  improper,  it  was  his 
indispensable  duty  to  report  it  at  once  to  the  Court,  in  order  that  such  steps  might  be 
taken  as  justice  required.  In  no  possible  view  of  the  facts  could  it  be  otherwise  than  a 
grave  offence  for  tne  Sheriff  of  Dublin  to  attack,  in  a  newspaper  published  by  himself, 
the  conduct  of  a  jury  under  his  charge. 

If  such  publications  had  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  how  could  juries  subsequently 
impanelled  in  pending  cases  be  expected  to  deliberate  with  that  freedom  from  fear  and 
constraint  which  they  are  entitled  to  have  secured  io  them,  and  this  too  in  a  country 
where  jurors  are  continually  threatened  and  intimidated,  and  one  was  assassinated  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  . 

The  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  by  whom,  with  their  able  colleagues,  these  prosecutions 
have  been  conducted  with  so  much  ability  and  fairness,  could  not,  in  the  oischarge  of 
their  duty,  pass  over  such  coaduct,  and  when  brought  before  me  on  a  motion  for  an  attach- 
ment, I  could  not  but  pronounce  that  a  erave  contempt  of  Court  had  been  committed, 
aggravated  by  the  character  which  the  publisher  filled  in  relation  to  the  Court. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  intended  only  to  protect  and  secure  the  due  administration  .of  justice,  I  am  bound 
now,  at  the  close  of  this  Commission,  to  consider  whether  the  law  has  been  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  what  has  already  taken  place.  Mr.  Gray  has  been  now  six  weeks  in 
custody ;  he  must  pay  the  fine  of  500/.,  which  I  shall  not  remit.  The  attacks  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  ceased  at  once,  and  have  not  been  since  renewed,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  a  considerable  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the 
paper  ;  the  trials  are  all  concluded,  and  the  action  of  the  law  officers  and  my  order  have 
been  effectual  in  preventing  the  course  of  justice  from  being  impeded. 

I  think  I  must  also  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gray  fills  the  high  office  of  sheriff 
of  this  city,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  detain  him  in  custody  longer  than  the  actual  exigency 
of  the  case  demands;  thus  preventing  him  from  discharging  his  duties  in  person,  and 
amongst  others  attending  my  successor,  who  is  to  preside  in  October  in  this  Court.  I 
therefore  feel  warranted  in  remitting  the  residue  of  the  term  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ment imposed  by  the  order,  and  to  order  his  discharge  upon  payment  of  the  fine. 

I  have  felt  very  considerable  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  dispense  with  the  security 
required  by  the  order,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  ter- 
minating an  unpleasant  state  of  things. 

The  Commission  being  over,  this  precaution  Is  not  necessary  so  far  as  its  proceedings  are 
concerned,  and  in  the  event  of  any  similar  publications  appearing  hereafter,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  many  precedents,  this  part  of  the  order  was  intended  to  guard  against,  if  any 
such  should  take  place,  we  have  now  in  this  country  an  Executive  armed  with  full  powers  to 
deal  with  them,  and  possessing  firmness  to  put  such  powers  in  motion  if  the  public  safety 
should  require  it.  In  addition  to  that,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  as  the  forces  of  the 
law  arc  again  in  operation,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  a  better  state  of  things 
may  arise,  and  a  reaction  take  place  against  the  system  of  crime  and  outrage  which  has 
disgraced  our  country. 

I  therefore  now  make  an  order  that,  upon  payment  of  the  fine,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
do  issue  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Gray  from  imprisonment. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gray. 


aels  were  returned  to  try  the  cases ;  one  for  the  county,  the  other  for  the  city 
each  containing  100  names. 


COUNTY  PANEL. 

nty  panel  contains  63  Protestants  and  37  Catholics. 

the  jurors  on  this  panel  were  dead  at  the  time  it  was  issued.     Their  names  are 
Darcy,  Dunedan,  Monkstown,  merchant  (Catholic),  and  Edward  Nolan,  of 
ills,  Inchicore,  paper  merchant  (Catholic). 

ors— Charles  L.  Reis,  1,  Aylesbury-road,  jeweller ;  and  J.  B.  Johnston,  of 
I,  broker^  are  also  returned  on  the  city  panel.     The  first  is  a  Jew,  the  second  a 

ors  being  dead,  and  two  being  also  on  the  city  panel,  reduces  the  county  panel 
able  names,  of  which  61  are  Protestants,  and  35  Catholics. 


The  Protestants  abb — 

William  Macklin,  Crofton-terrace,  Kingstown,  plumber. 

George  A.  Newcomen,  20,  Leeson  Park,  gentleman. 

William  Parry,  Salthill,  Monkstown,  hotel-keeper. 

John  Quain,  49,  Pembroke-road,  Dublin,  stockbroker. 

John  H.  Reid,  Holmston  House,  Kingstown,  gentleman. 

Captain  Joseph  Scovell,  1,  St.  John's- terrace.  North  Circular-road,  retired 
captain. 

David  Waldie,  CoIHnstown,  Santry,  farmer. 

Robert  F.  Young,  St.  Margaret's,  Dalkey,  stockbroker. 

Henry  Alley,  Maryvilla,  Clonturk,  Drumcondra,  gentleman. 

Richard  D.  Barber,  10,  Grosvenor-road  West,  bank  manager. 

William  Galbraitb,  K  athgar-road,  Dublin,  gentleman. 

William  James  Halliday,  Brookville,  Monkstown,  grocer. 

John  William  Jameson,  Lota,  Blackrock,  gentleman. 

George  Macnie,  Baymont,  ClontarF,  printer  and  stationer. 

Geoi'ge  Newsome,  Clapham-villas,  merchant. 

Dr.  George  V.  Patton,  28,  Burlington  road,  LL.D.,  barrister. 

Francis  Moore  Scott.  Island  Bridge,  wool  manufacturer,  j.p. 

Henry  J.  Vickers,  Hermitage,  Blackrock,  barrister. 

Robert  R.  Young,  8,  Raglan-road,  stockbroker. 

Hugh  Barr,  Do£borougn,  Lucan,  farmer. 

Captain  George  Carey,  Laurel  Lodge,  Terenure,  retired  army  oflScer. 

Henry  W.  Figgis,  20,  Grosvenor-road,  merchant. 

Robert  Gardiner,  Ashley  House,  6,  Clyde-road,  accountant. 

Charles  R.  Hamilton,  Belgrave- square,  Monkstown,  gentleman. 

Francis  Johnston,  De  Vesci-terrace,  Monkstown,  gentleman. 

John  Lebrary,  Hraganza,  Dalkey,  merchant, 
.  John  Maconchey,  Highfield-road,  gentleman. 
,  Henry  NichoU,  Bohamer,  St.  Dolough's,  gentleman. 
,  Benjamin  J.  Patterson,  64,  Leeson-street  Upper,  architect. 
►  Strattell  Scott,  39,  Mespil-road,  veterinary  surgeon. 
,  Dean  Conroy  Taylor,  Priory,  Rathfamham,  gentleman. 
.  Arthur  W.  Vincent,  9,  Clyde-road,  gentleman. 
,  Hugh  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown^  merchant. 
,  Beresford  Anderson,  Greenhill,  Killiney,  esquire. 

John  Barr,  Belgard,  farmer. 

Richard  Carey,  57,  Lansdowne-road,  gentleman. 

37.  Henry 
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37.  Henry  J.  Finlay,  Corkage  Demesne,  gentleman,  j.p. 

38.  John  Gailej,  Palmerston  House,  Batmnines,  merchant. 

39.  Edward  Hamilton,  Orwell-road,  gentleman. 

40.  Francis  Johnston,  Sloperton,  Kingstown,  gentleman. 

41.  Frederick  W.  Nevin,  Silchester-road,  Dundrum,  bank  official. 

42.  John  Payne,  32,  Palmerston-road,  Cullenswood,  merchant. 

43.  Graves  E.  Searight,  78,  Pembroke-road,  stockbroker. 

44.  William  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown,  coal  merchant. 

45.  William  George  Barrett,  Newtownsmith,  Kingstown,  merchant. 

46.  Henry  Carleton,  Seapoint-road,  Monkstown,  merchant. 

47.  Francis  R.  Davis,  Hawthorne  Lodge,  Stillorgan,  esquire. 

48.  Pierce  Finucanc,  19,  Pembroke-road,  gentleman. 

49.  Gowan  R.  Hamilton,  Shanganagh  Castle,  Loughlinstown,  militia  officer. 

50.  John  B.  Johnston,  8,  Clyde-road,  baker. 

51.  John  Lee,  Vesci-place,  Kingstown,  farmer. 

52.  Goodricke  L,  Peacock,  Coolamore-road,  Dalkey,  gentleman. 

53.  Charles  L.  Reis,  1,  Aylesbury-road,  jeweller. 

54.  Charles  Thompson,  35,  Leeson  Park,  gentleman. 

55*  Charles  Archer,  Claremont-villas,  Kingstown,  gentleman. 

56.  Sir  John  Barrington,  St.  Anne's,  Killiney,  merchant. 

57.  J.  Crichton  Carlton,  62,  Northumberland-road,  stockbroker. 

58.  David  Davis,  2,  Rathmines,  merchant. 

59.  Francis  Fitzgerald,  Churchtown,  Dundrum,  army  officer. 

60.  Francis  F.  Gaynor,  Killiney  House,  Killiney,  retired  army  officer. 

61.  Henry  Alexander  Hamilton,  George's-street,  Balbriggan,  esv|.,  j.p. 

62.  Samuel  Jolly,  Merville,  Stillorgan,  farmer. 

63.  Edward  Keegan,  Verney,  Golden  Ball,  farmer. 

The  Catholics  are— 

1.  John  O'Brien,  Northumberland-avenue,  Kingstown,  gentleman^ 

2.  Edward  Taaffe,  Qpper  George's-street,  Kingstown,  publican. 

3.  Hugh  Yaughan,  9,  Aylesbury-road,  Sinnot's-court,  merchant. 

4.  George  Campbell,  Hermitage,  HaroldVgrange,  merchant. 

5.  Peter  Daly,  Maynetown,  Baldoyle,  farmer. 

6.  Denis  Egan,  Santry,  farmer. 

7.  Thomas  Fagan,  Martello-terrace,  Kingstown,  gentleman. 

8.  John  Kane,  10  and  11,  Leeson-park,  merchant. 

9.  John  Lawler,  Irishtown,  Palmerston,  farmer. 

10.  Joseph  O'Brien,  2»  Palmerston-park,  merchant. 

11.  Edward  Reilly,  Ballyman,  Glasnevin,  farmer. 

12.  Patrick  Tallon,  Collinstown,  leather  merchant. 

13.  Valentine  Wall,  Nutstown  House,  landholder. 

14.  David  Allingham,  Seafield,  Clontarf,  merchant. 

15.  Louis  Daniel,  10,  Rathmines,  merchant. 

16.  Edward  Egan,  Marine-terrace,  Kingstown,  merchant. 

17.  William  D.  Kane,  De  Vesci- terrace,  Kingstown,  gentleman. 

18.  Frederick  O'Callaghan,  Clonsilla,  grazier. 

19.  James  Reilly,  Baldoyle,  farmer. 

20.  Patrick  B.  Darcey,  Dunedan,  Monkstown,  merchant  (dead). 

21.  Laurence  Egan,  Riversdale  House,  Monkstown,  merchant. 

22.  James  Kavanagh,  Huntstown  House,  Finglas,  farmer. 

23.  William  Ledwich,  Ashfield,  Clondalkin,  farmer. 

24.  James  Magee,  1,  Terenure-road,  Rathgar,  grocer. 

25.  John  Taylor,  Lusk,  fanner. 

26.  troseph  Archbold,  Malahide,  farmer. 

27.  James  Ennis,  Naul,  farmer. 

28.  John  Gavan,  71,  Queen-street,  auctioneer  and  factor. 

29.  Joseph  Kearns,  Cottage,  Finglas,  farmer. 

30.  Edward  Maher,  Balscadden,  Balbriggan,  farmer. 

31.  Edward  Nolan,  Killeen  Mills,  Inchicore,  paper  manufacturer  (dead). 

32.  Roderick  S.  O'Connor,  88,  Pembroke-road,  gentleman. 

33.  Daniel  Sexton,  Eastmoreland-place,  contractor. 

34.  Michael  Walsh,  Rook  wood.  Rathfamham,  stationer. 

35.  William  Ennis,  Clonare,  Balbriggan,  farmer. 

36.  Daniel  O'Connor,  Ward  House,  Ward,  grazier. 

37.  Patrick  Reilly,  Blundelstown,  Clondalkm,  grazier. 
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CITY  PANEL. 


The  city  pa^el  contains  the  names  of  51  Protestants,  48  Catholics,  and  one  Jew — Mr. 
Charles  L.  Reis. 

Of  the  Catholics,  two  were  dead — John  M'Dermott,  M ountjoy-square  West,  druggist  ; 
and  Matthew  Beynolds,  EedmondVhill,  broker.  One — ^Patrick  Carroll,  Stephen's 
Green  North,  ironmonger,  also  a  Catholic — had  left  before  the  panel  was  issued. 

The  result  is  that  the  available  city  panel  consisted  of  97  names,  of  which  51  were 
"■^-^^-^-^ants,  45  Catholics,  and  one  Jew. 

The  Protestants  are — 

1.  William  M.  Evans,  66,  Grafton-street,  stationer. 

2.  Alexander  Ferrier,  59,  William-street,  merchant. 

3.  William  Gibson,  14,  Lower  Ormond-quay,  seedsman. 

4.  James  Harrison,  17,  Henry-street,  confectioner. 

5.  Charles  Johnston,  27,  Upper  Sackville-street,  druggist. 

6.  Charles  Leechman,  59,  William-street,  merchant. 

7.  George  Nutter,  115,  Grafton-street,  printseller. 

8.  Adam  Phayre,  6,  Hume-street,  lodging-housekeeper. 

9.  Robert  Sexton,  51,  Dawson-street,  tailor. 

10.  George  B.  Thompson,  9  and  10,  Eustace-street,  wine  merchant. 

11.  Thomas  H.  Ward,  River  View,  Conyngham-road,  gentleman. 

12.  George  Atkinson,  5,  William-street,  merchant. 

13.  George  H.  Beare,  11,  Cony ngham- road,  gentleman. 

14.  George  Carolan,  82^,  Talbot-street,  builder. 

15.  Thomas  Fetherston,  143,  Great  Britain-street,  chandler. 

16.  Thomas  Gilbert,  18,  Westmoreland-street,  merchant  tailor. 

17.  Edmund  Johnston,  94,  Grafton-street,  goldsmith. 

18.  Thomas  Leetch,  56,  Dame-street,  magistrate. 

19.  Thomas  Nuzum,  201,  Great  Brunswick-street,  coal  merchant. 

20.  Alexander  Ogiivy,  13,  Grafton-street,  draper. 

21.  William  J.  H.  Reside,  20,  College-green,  cloth  merchant. 

22.  Walter  Sexton,  118,  Grafton-street,  jeweller. 

23.  John  D.  Wardell,  75,  Thomas-street,  tea  merchant. 

24.  George  P.  Beater,  17,  Lower  Sackville-street,  druggist. 

25.  Denis  J.  Field,  9,  Westmoreland-street,  stationer. 

26.  Edward  Johnston,  43,  Grafton-street,  restaurant  keeper. 

27.  Wills  Phenix,  10,  Leinster-street,  gasfitter. 

28.  Abraham  Shackleton,  35a,  James-street  West,  corn  merchant. 

29.  Archibald  Wardlaw,  10,  D'Olier-street,  gentleman. 

30.  Orlando  Beater,  11  to  15,  Henry-street,  gentleman. 

31.  Henry  Fielding,  33,  Dawson-street,  cabinet  manufacturer. 

32.  James  Sproule  Johnson,  16,  Lower  Ormond-quay,  wholesale  paper  merchant. 

33.  Adam  F.  Macdonald,  65,  South  Great  George's-street,  draper. 

34.  Ephraim  Phillips,  37,  Grafton-street,  draper. 

35.  James  Shanks,  54,  Townsend-street,  mineral  water  manufacturer. 

36.  Thomas  Wardrop,  jun.,  55,  Great  Brunswick-street,  builder. 

37.  J  ames  Beatty,  20,  Grafton-street,  merchant 

38.  Samuel  Figgis,  104,  Grafton-street,  bookseller. 

39.  John  B.  Johnston,  5,  Townsend-street,  merchant. 

40.  Graham  Lemon,  49,  Lower  Sackville-street,  confectioner. 

41.  Thomas  Phillips,  18,  North  Earl-street,  bootmaker. 

42.  Hau^hton  W.  Shannon,  108  and  109,  Thomas-street,  haberdasheir. 

43.  William  Thompson,  17,  Talbot-street,  reporter. 

44.  William  Wardrop,  55,  Great  Brunswick-street,  builder. 

45.  John  Beatty,  14,  Grafton-street,  carpet  manufacturer. 

46.  Arthur  Denny,  66,  Lower  Leeson  street,  gentleman. 

47.  Adam  S,  Findlater,  29,  Upper  Sackville-street,  wine  merchant. 

48.  Wilfred  Haughton,  27  and  28,  City-quay,  com  merchant. 

49.  Joseph  G.  Lendrum,  29,  Thomas-street,  tobacco  manufacturer. 

50.  Thomas  Phillips,  4,  Dame- street,  tailor. 

51.  Robert  W,  Bichan,  145,  Great  Britain-street,  grocer. 

The  Catholics  are — 

1.  Philip  Carlin,  91,  Lower  Baggot-street,  gentleman. 

2.  William  H.  Delany,  85  and  86,  Coombe,  pawnbroker. 

3.  John  C.  Kelly,  14,  Cope-street,  wholesale  merchant. 

4.  Alphonsus  M^Dermott,  65,  Great  Britain-street,  wine  merchant. 

5.  Patrick  O'Farrell,  145,  North  King-street,  tobacconist 

6.  Peter 
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6.  Peter  Dempsey,  5,  Nassau-Btreet,  draper. 

7.  James  Hart,  2,  Henry-street^  bootmaker. 

8.  John  J.  Kelly,  39,  Sackville-street,  grocer. 

9.  John  M'Dermott,  64,  Mountjoy-square  West,  dmggist. 

10.  Henry  Phelan,  43,  Denzille-street,  house  painter. 

1 1.  John  Thompson,  45,  Dawson-street,  saddler. 

12.  Peter  Aungier,  22,  Dominick-strect,  salesmaster. 

13.  James  Oaroian,  26  to  30,  Amiens-street,  hotel-keeper. 

14.  Cornelius  Dennehy,  41,  Mountjoy-square  South,  gentleman,  j.p. 

15.  Andrew  GilUgan,  9,  College-street,  vintner. 

16.  Joseph  C.  Hwrt,  19  and  20,  Pill-lane,  vintner. 

17.  Joseph  Kelly>  66  -and  67,  Thomas-street,  timber  merchant. 

18.  John  Lemass,  2,  Capel-street,  hatter. 

19.  William  M^Dermott,  65,  Great  Britain-street,  wine  merchant. 

20.  Jeremiah  O'Hare,  35,  Dolphin's  Barn-lane,  tanner. 

21.  Bernard  Reynolds,  61,  Capel-street,  grocer. 

22.  Patrick  Thompson,  85,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  wine  merchant. 

23.  Robert  Aungier,  22,  Lower  Dominick-street,  salesmaster. 

24.  James  Carr,  14,  Copper-alley,  provision  merchant. 

25.  Thomas  Dennehy,  56  and  57,  Lower  Baggot-street,  coach-builder. 

26.  Philip  Gilligan,  78,  Middle  Abbey-street,  vintner. 

27.  John  Hauffhey,  8,  Lower  Bridge-street,  hardware  merchant. 

28.  Martin  Kelly,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  grocer. 

29.  Edward  Lenehan,  27,  Castle-street,  leather  merchant 

30.  Edward  O'Leary,  42,  Stephen-street,  grocer. 

31.  Mathew  Reynolds,  1  and  2,  Redmond's-hill,  broker. 

32.  William  Thompson,  85,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  wine  merchant. 

33.  Robert  Aungier,  70,  Ecclesstreet,  esq. 

34.  Patrick  Carroll,  18,  StephenVgreen  North,  ironmonger. 

35.  William  Dennehy,  9  and  10,  John-street  West,  wholesale  wine  and  spirit 

merchant. 

36.  Patrick  M.  Tjleeson,  28,  Thomas-street,  grocer., 

37.  Patrick  Haughey,  4,  Lower  Bridge-street,  hardware  merchant. 

38.  Peter  Kelly,  1  and  2,  Wood-quay,  wine  and  spirit  merchant. 

39.  James  McDonald,  62,  Upper  Dorset-street,  provision  dealer. 

40.  Michael  O'Loughlin,  20,  South  Richmond-street,  butcher. 

41.  Patrick  Reynolds,  51,  South  Great  George's-street,  grocer. 

42.  Thomas  Aungier,  70,  Eccles-street,  esq. 

43.  William  B.  Carroll,  14,  Mary-street,  grocer. 

44.  Jeremiah  Goggin,  74,  Grafton-street,  bog-oak  manufacturer. 

45.  Robert  M.  Johnston,  68,  Lower  Mount-street,  wine  merchant. 

46.  William  Kelly,  56,  Sackville-street,  fishing  tackle  manufacturer. 

47.  John  McDonald,  10,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  tailor. 

48.  Michael  O'Meara,  51,  Thomas- street,  grocer. 

The  two  panels,  county  and  city,  contained  193  names,  of  which  112  were  Protestants » 
80  Catholics,  and  one  a  Jew. 


MODE  OF  SELECTING  A  JURY. 


The  mode  in  which  a  particular  jury  is  selected  is  as  follows  :-^The  whole  panel  is  called 
upon.  There  is  a  number  opposite  the  name  of  each  juror  on  the  panel.  The  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  names  of  those  who  answer  are  put  into  a  ballot  box.  They  are 
drawn  one  by  one,  and  if  not  challenged  or  told  to  stand  aside  are  sworn,  this  process 
going  on  until  12  are  sworn. 


THE  O'CONNOR  JURY, 


The  first  article  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal "  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  juries 
at  the  Special  Commission  appeared  on  Friday  the  11th  August,  ft  was  a  brief  para- 
graph, referrinff  to  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  John  O'Connor  and  others — "  The  Kerry 
Outrage  Case  '  — which  had  been  at  hearing  the  previous  day,  and  stating  the  Crown 
exercised  their  lisht  to  challenge  **  on  a  wholesale  scale,"  and  no  less  than  nineteen 
persons,  sonie  of  them  among  our  most  respectable  citizens,  were  ordered  to  ^^  stand 
aside." 

The  jurors  ordered  to  stand  aside  were : — 

1.  Hugh  Vaughan,  Aylesbury-road,  merchant       -        -        .        -    Catholic. 

2.  James  Ennis,  Naul,  fanner       ---....    Catholic. 

3.  Thomas  PhilHps,  Damenstreet,  tailor  -        -        -        .        .    Protestant. 
0.167.                                                       F  4  4.  W.  H.  Delany, 
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4.  W.  H.  Dclany,  The  Coombe,  pawnbroker         -        -        -        .  Catholic. 

5.  John  Lemass,  Capel-street,  hatter    -----.  Catholic 

6.  Joseph  Archbold,  Malahide^  farmer  ---«-.  Catholic, 

7.  Edward  Lenehan^  Castle-street,  leather  merchant       -        -        -  Catholic- 

8.  William  Ledwich,  Clondalkin,  farmer        -----  Catholic. 
0.  James  Ma^ee,  Tcrenure-road,  grocer         -         .        -        -        .  Catholic. 

10.  Martin  Kelly,  Upper  Sackville-street,  grocer    -        -        -        -  Catholic. 

11.  Patrick  Keiflvy  Clondalkih,  grazier  *        -        -        -        -        •  Catholic. 

12.  Edward  O'Leary,  Stephen-street,  grocer   -----  Catholic 
1  o    '^YiiiJani  Dennehy,  J  onn-street  West,  merchant          -        -        .  Catholic 

ohn  Taylor,  Lusk,  farmer       -----..  Catholic. 

William  Thompson,  Talbot-street,  reporter        -        -        .        .  Protestant. 

eremiah  O'Hare,  Dolphin's  Barn-lane,  tanner  -        -        .  Catholic, 

atrick  Reprnolds,  South  Great  George-street,  grocer        -        -  Catholic, 

hilip  Carlm,  Lower  Baggot-street,  gentleman  -        -        -        -  Catholic. 

ouis  Daniel,  Rathmines,  grocer        ------  Catholic. 

ames  Carolin,  Amiens-street,  hotel-keeper        -        -        -        «  Catholic. 

Note. — The  "  Freeman"  article  said  19  were  set  aside.     The  printed  report 
ows  20,  as  above. 

thus  set  aside,  18  were  Catholics  and  two  Protestants. 

ers  challenged  the  following  six  jurors,  all  Protestants : — 

3hn  Maconchey,  Highfield-road,  gentleman    -        -        -        -  Protestant, 

i^illiam  Gibbon,  14,  Lower  Ormond-quay,  seedsman  -        -  Protestant, 

ohn  Beatty,  14,  Grafton-street,  carpet  manufacturer         -        -  Protestant, 

amuel  Figgis,  104,  Grafton-street,  bookseller  -        -        -        .  Protestant, 

phraim  fillips,  37,  Grafton-street,  draper      -        -        -        -  Protestant, 

raves  E.  Seanght,  78,  Pembroke-road,  stock-broker        -        .  Protestant. 

^ho  tried  the  case  were : — 

)hn  Lebrary,  Braganza,  Dalkey,  merchant       -        -        -        -  Protestant* 

William  George  Barrett,  Newtownsmith,  Kingstown,  wine  mer- 
chant .--.. Protestant. 

rancis  Johnston,  Sloperton,  Kingstown,  gentleman  -        -        .  Protestant. 

imes  Shanks,  Townsend-street,  mineral- water  manufacturer     -  Protestant. 

)hn  Payne,  32,  Palmerston-road,  Cullenswood,  merchant  -  Protestant. 

honias  W  ardrop,  55,  Great  Brunswick-street,  builder       -        -  Protestant. 

dam  S.  Findlater,  ^ackville-street.  Upper,  wine  merchant        -  Protestant. 

''illiam  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown,  coal  merchant       -  Protestants 

ills  Phenix,  10,  Leinster-street,  gas-fitter       -        -        -        -  Protestant. 

aughton  W.  Sharman,  108  and  109,  Thomas-street,  haberdasher  Protestant. 

tiomas  Fetherstone,  143,  Great  Britain-street,  chandler   -        -  Protestant. 

eorge  P.  Beater,  17,  Sackville-street,  Lower,  druggist   •        -  Protestant. 

as  exclusively  composed  of  Protestants. 


THE  HYNES'  JURY. 

article  in  the  ^'  Freeman's  Journal  "  appeared  on  Saturday,  August  12th, 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  case,  which  was  still  at  trial,  the  Crown  had  set 
le  previous  case,  a  large  number  of  Catholic  jurors. 

)  49  names  were  drawn,  consisting  of  22  Catholics,  26  Protestants,  and  one 
prisoner  challenged  11  Protestants,  leaving  15  Protestants,  one  Jew,  and  22 
'he  Crown  "  set  aside  *'  four  Protestants,  and  the  entire  22  Catholics,  leaving 
ing  of  11  Protestants,  one  Jew,  and  no  Catholics. 

the  Crown  set  aside  the  following :  — 

illiam  Dennehy,  John-street  West,  merchant  -        -        -  Catholic. 

Jward  O'Leary,  Stephen-street,  grocer  .        -        -        -  Catholic, 

itrick  tteiily,  Clondalkin,  grazier  ------  Catholic. 

artin  Kelly,  Upjicr  Sackvdle-street,  grocer  -        -        -        -  Catholic. 

tmes  Magee,  Terenure-road,  grocer        -----  Catholic. 

illiam  Ledwich,  Clonalkin,  farmer  -----  Catholic. 

1  ward  Lenehan,  Castle-street,  leather  merchant       -        -        -  Catholic, 

seph  Archbold,  Malahide,  farmer  -----  Catholic. 

»hn  Lemass,  2,  Capel-street,  hatter  -----  Catholic. 

.  H.  Delany,  The  Coombe,  pawnbroker  .         -        -         -  Catholic, 

ichael  O'Loughlin,  South  Richmond-street,  butcher        -        -  Catholic, 

lomas  Leetch,  Dame-street,  china  merchant    -        -        •        -  Protestant, 

hn  J.  Kelly,  Upper  Sackville-street,  grocer  -        -        -        -  Catholic. 

itriok  Ilaughey,  4,  Bridge-street,  Lower,  hardware  merchant  -  Catholic, 

mes  Keilly,  Baldoyle,  farmer         ------  Catholic. 

16.  Thomas 
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16.  Thomas  Phillips,  Dame-street,  tailor         -        .        . 

17.  Andrew  Gilligaii,  College-street,  yintner  -        -        • 

18.  Peter  Aungier,  Dominick -street,  salesmaster     - 

19.  James  Carolin,  Amiens-street,  hotel-keeper 

20.  Adam  Phayre,  Hume-street,  lodging-house  keeper     - 

21.  Peter  Denipsey,  Nassau-street,  draper      -        -        - 

22.  Laurence  Egan,  Riversdale,  Monkstown,  shopkeeper 

23.  Louis  Daniel,  Rathmines,  grocer       -        •        .        - 

24.  Patrick  O'Farrell,  North  King-street,  tobacconist 

25.  Thomas  Phillips,  North  Earl-street,  bootmaker 

26.  Philip  Carlin,  Baggot-street,  gentleman    -        -        - 


Protestant. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic 

Protestant. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Catholic. 


Of  the  26  jurors  ordered  to  stand  aside,  22  were  Catholics  and  four  Protestants^ 
The  "  challenges  "  by  the  prisoner  were  : — 

1.  Walter  Sexton,  Grafton-street,  jeweller   -        - 

2.  Captain  George  Carey,  Laurel  Lodge,  Terenure 

3.  Alexander  O'Gilvy,  Grafton-street,  draper         -         •  - 

4.  James  Beatty,  Grafton-street,  merchant    -        -        -  - 

5.  Francis  Johnston,  De  Vesci- terrace,  Kingstown,  gentleman 

6.  Francis  M.  Scott,  Kilmainham,  woollen  manufacturer 

7.  Henry  Finlay,  Corcagh  Demesne,  gentleman    -        -  - 

8.  Samuel  Figgis,  Grafton-street,  bookseller          -        -  - 

9.  Edmund  Johnson,  Grafton-road,  goldsmith        -        -  - 

10.  George  Macnie,  Baymount,  Clontarf,  printer    -        -        - 

11.  George  B.  Thompson,  Eustace-street,  wine  merchant 

All  the  above  11  jurors  challenged  by  the  prisoner  were  Protestants. 
The  jury  actually  sworn  were  as  follows  : — 


Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 
Protestant. 


1.  Charles  Reis,  silversmith,  Grafton-street 

2.  William  G.  Barrett,  Kingstown,  merchant 

3.  Graves  Searight,  Pembroke-road,  stockbroker    - 

4.  Ephraim  Phmips,  Grafton-street,  draper   -        -         - 

5.  Richard  Carey,  Lansdowne-road,  gentleman 

6.  Edward  Hamilton,  Orwell-road,  gentleman 

7.  John  Beatty,  Grafton-street,  carpet  manufacturer 

8.  tlohn  Maconchey,  Highfield  Park,  gentleman    - 

9.  Wiliiam  Wardrop,  Great  Brunswick- street,  builder  - 

10.  William  Macklin,  Kingstown,  plumber      -        -        - 

11.  R.  D.  Barber,  Grosvenor-road  West,  bank  manager  - 

12.  William  Gibson,  Orniond  Quay,  Lower,  seedsman 


Jew. 

Protestant. 

Protestant 

Protestant. 

Protestant, 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 


Juror  No.  6. — Edward  Hamilton,  of  Orwell-road  is,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
secretary  or  ngent  of  the  County  of  Dublin  Property  Defence  Association,  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Defence  Association  for  Ireland.  He  is  also  a  retired  army  officer  on  half- 
pay.     This  is  the  juror  who  wrote  the  letters  defending  the  jury  in  the  newspapers. 


PATRICK  WALSH'S  JURY— FIRST  TRIAL. 

On  the  16th  August  Patrick  Walsh  was  placed  on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Martin 
Lydon  at  Letterfrack.  Owing  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  officials  of  the  Crown,  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  jurors  who  were  ordered  to  "  stand  by,"  as  the 
moment  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  called  out  the  number  prefixed  to  the  juror's  name  on  the 
printed  panels,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Crown  official  (who  being  seated  alongside,  knew  what 
juror  was  about  to  be  called)  exclaimed  "  stand  by  "  without  waiting  for  the  name,  and 
consequently  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  omitted  to  call  the  names  of  those  jurors  altogether. 
Had  the  names  of  all  the  jurors  been  comprised  in  one  panel,  the  omission  to  call  the  name 
would  not  have  mattered,  as  the  number  would  have  enabled  the  juror  to  be  ascertained. 
But  there  being  two  panels,  one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  city,  and  each  panel  being 
numbered  separately  from  1  to  100,  the  result  of  directing  a  number  to  stand  aside  instead 
of  a  name  was  effectually  to  prevent  the  press  and  the  public  from  knowing  what  jurors 
were  ordered  to  stand  aside.  We  can,  therefore,  only  give  the  names  of  the  jurors  who 
were  sworn. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


0.167. 


The  Jury  sworn  was  composed  of  the  following  : — 

James  Beatty,  20,  Grafton-street,  merchant       -        -        -        -  Protestant. 

Francis  Johnson,    De    Vesci- terrace,    Monkstown,   accountant 

general,  Bank  of  Ireland       -------  Protestant. 

"William  Gibson,  14,  Lower  Ormond  Quay,  seedsman         -        -  Protestant. 

James  Harrison,  17,  Henry-street,  confectioner          -        -        -  Protestant. 

Bichard  Carey,  57,  Lansdowne-road,  gentleman         -        -        -  Protestant. 

G  6.  WiUiam 
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6.  William  J.  H.  Beside,  20,  College  Green,  cloth  merchant 

7.  David  Davis,  Rathmines,  merchant  -        -        -        -        . 

8.  Pierce  Finucane,  19,  Pembroke  road,  gentleman 

9«  W.  James  Halliday-,  Brookville,  Monkstown,  grocer 

10.  John  B.  Johnston,  8,  Clyde-road,  baker    -        -.       - 

11.  Wills  Phenix,  10,  Leinster-street,  gas-fitter       -        -        - 

12.  William  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown,  coal  merchant 


-  Protestant. 

-  Protestant. 

-  Protestant 

-  Protestant 

-  Protestant 

-  Protestant 
Protestant. 


12.  William  Wallace,  JJunleary-road,  iLingstown,  coal  merchant       -     I'rotestant 

Phe  above  jury  was  exclusively  Protestant     They  were  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict, 
t  the  prisoner  was  put  back  to  be  tried  again. 


PATRICK  WALSH'S  JURY— SECOND  TRIAL. 

Patrick  Walsh  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  second  time  on  the  21st  August. 

rhe  Crown  officials  on  this  occasion  reverted  to  the  usual  procedure,  and  called  the 

lie  of  each  juror  who  was  set  a^fide. 

The  Crown  ordered  20  jurors  to  stand  aside,  and  11  were  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

rhe  following  ar^  the  names  of  those  who  were  ordered  to  stand  by : 

1.  John  M'DonaM,  10,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  tailor 

2.  Samuel  Jolly,  Merville,  Stillorgnn,  farmer         -        -        - 

3.  Martin  Kelly,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street.  grocer 

4.  William  B.  Carroll,  14,  Mary-streel,  grocer      -        -        . 

5.  James  Ennis,  Naul,  farmer       ------ 

6.  Peter  Dempsejr,  5,  Nassau-street,  draper  -        -        -        - 

7.  Thomas  Aungier,  70,  Eccles-street,  esquire       -        -        - 

8.  Arthur  Denny,  66,  Lower  Leeson-street,  gentleman  - 

9.  William  Macklin,  Crofton-terrace,  Kingstown,  plumber 

10.  Thomas  Leetch,  oG,  Dame-street,  magistrate      -        -        - 

11.  Hugh  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown,  merchant 

12.  Thomas  Phillips,  4,  Dame-street,  tailor      -        -        -        - 

13.  Edward  Keegan,  Verney,  Golden  Ball,  farmer  -        -        - 

14.  James  C.  Hart,  19  and  20,  Pill-lane,  vintner     .        -        - 

15.  Andrew  Gilligan,  9,  College-street,  vintner       -         -         - 

16.  Graves  E.  Searight,  78,  Pembroke-road,  stockbroker 

17.  James  McDonald,  62,  Upper  Dorset-street,  provision  dealer 

18.  Patrick  M^Gleeson,  28,  Thomas-street,  grocer   -        -        - 

19.  Bobert  W.  Richan,  145,  Great  Britain-street,  grocer 

20.  Michael  O'Loughlin,  20,  South  Richmond-street,  butcher 


Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Catholic 

Catholia 

Protestant 

Protestant. 

Protestant 

Protestant 

Protestant 

Protestant 

Catholic. 

Catholic. 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Catholic. 

Protestant 

Catholic. 


>f  the  20  jurors  ordered  to  stand  by,  11  were  Catholics  and  nine  Protestants. 

'he  jurors  challenged  by  the  prisoner  were : — 

1.  Francis  M.  Scott,  liland-bridge,  Kilmainham,  j.p.,  wool  manu- 

facturer       -.------.-  Protestant 

2.  Joseph  G.  Lendrum,  29,  Thomas-street,  tobacco  manufacturer   -  Protestant 

3.  John  Beatty,  14,  Grafton-street,  carpet  manufacturer         -        -  Protestant. 

4.  Denis  J.  Field,  9,  Westmoreland-street,  stationer      -        -        i  Protestant 

5.  Henry  Nicholl,  Bohamer,  St.  Dolough's,  gentleman    -        -        -  Protestant 

6.  Captain  George  Carey,  Laurel  Lodge,  Terenure,  retired  army 

oflScer  ----------  Protestant 

7.  Charles  Johnston,  27,  Upper  Sackville-street,  druggist      -        -  Protestant 

8.  George  Macnie,  Baymount,  Clontarf,  printer  and  stationer         -  Protestant 

9.  Henry  Alexander  Hamilton,  George's-street,  Balbriggan,  esq.,  J.P.  Protestant 

10.  Ephraim  Phillips,  37,  Grafton-sLreet,  draper      -        -        -        -  Protestant 

11.  Robert  Sexton,  51,  Dawson-street,  tailor  -----  Protestant 
!*he  above  1 1  jurors  are  all  Protestants. 

'he  following  comprised  the  jury  who  tried  the  case: — 

1.  William  M.  Evans,  66,  Grafton-street,  stationer         -        -         -  Protestant. 

2.  George  B.  Thompson,  9  and  10,  Eustace-street,  wine  merchant  -  Protestant 

3.  Richard  D.  Barber,  10,  Grosvenor-road,  West  bank  manager    -  Protestanf. 

4.  Alexander  Ogilvy,  13,  Grafton-street,  draper    -        -        -        -  Protestant 

5.  George  Carolan,  82^,  Talbot-street,  builder       -         -        -        -  Protestant 

6.  Thomas  Gilbert,  18,  Westmoreland-street,  merchant  tailor  -  Protestant 

7.  Strattell  Scott,  39,  Mespil-road,  veterinary  surgeon  -        -        -  Protestant 

8.  Charles  Leechman,  59,  William-street,  merchant        -         -        -  Protestant 

9.  John  H.  Reid,  Holmston  House,  Kingstown,  gentleman     -        -  Protestant 

10.  Edward  Johnston,  43,  Grafton  street,  restaurant  keeper      -        -  Protestant 

11.  George  P.  Beater,  17,  Lower  Sackville-street,  druggist      -        -  Protestant 

12.  John  Maconchey,  Highfield-road,  gentleman      -        -        -        -  Protestant 
'he  above  jurors  are  all  Protestants. 
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MICHAEL  WALSH'S  JURY. 

The  trial  of  Michael  Walsh  for  the  murder  of  Constable  Kavanagh  at  Letterfrack> 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  27th  September. 

In  this  case  the  Crown  set  aside  17  jurors,  and  eight  were  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

The  JuBOKy  oedbred  to  stand  by  were— 

1.  Edward  O'Leary,  42,  Stephen-street,  ^ocer      -        -        .         -  Catholic. 

2.  William  Ledwich,  Ashfield,  Clondaikm,  farmer  ...  Catholic. 

3.  Andrew  Gilligan,  9,  College-street,  vintner       ....  Catholic. 

4.  James  Carolan,  26  to  30,  Amiens-street,  hotel-keeper         -        -  Catholic. 

5.  Henry  J.  Vickers,  Hermitage,  Blackrock,  barrister  .        -        .  Protestant. 

6.  Michael  O'Loughlin,  20,  South  Bichmond-street,  butcher  -        -  Catholic. 

7.  James  Ennis,  Naul,  farmer        -.-...-  Catholic. 

8.  Edward  Reilly,  Ballyman,  Glasnevin,  farmer    ....  Catholic. 

9.  William  B.  Carroll,  14,  Mary-street,  grocer       -        -        .        -^  Catholic. 

10.  Abraham  Shackleton,  35a,  James's-street  West,  corn  merchant  -  Protestant. 

11.  John  Lawior,  Irishtown,  Palmerston,  farmer     ...         -  Catholic. 

12.  Martin  Kelly,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  grocer       ...  Catholic. 

13.  Joseph  C.  Hart,  19  and  20,  Pill-lane,  vintner    -        -        -        -  Catholic. 

14.  Denis  Egan,  Santry,  farmer      .......  Catholic. 

15.  Edward  Taaffe,  Upper  George's-street,  Kingstown,  licensed  pub- 

lican   -...-.----.  Catholic. 

16.  Edward  Egan,  Marine-terrace,  Kingstown         ....  Catholic. 

17.  Louis  Daniel,  10,  Rathmines,  merchant     -        -        -        .        -  Catholic. 
Two  of  the  above  jurors  are  Protestants  and  15  Catholics. 


The  Jurors  challenged  by  the  Prisoner  were — 

1.  Edward  Hamilton,  Orwell-road,  gentleman        ....  Protestant. 

2.  Henry  J.  Finlay,  Corkagh  Demesne,  gentleman,  J.P.          -        -  Protestant. 

3.  William  Wallace,  Dunleary-road,  Kingstown,  coal  merchant       -  Protestant. 

4.  W.  J.  H.  Reside,  20,  College-green,  cloth  merchant  ...  Protestant. 

5.  Edward  Johnston,  43,  Grafton-street,  restaurant  keeper     -        -  Protestant. 

6.  Robert  R.  Young,  8,  Raglan-road,  stockbroker           ...  Protestant. 

7.  Pierce  Finucane,  19,  Pembroke-road,  gentleman        ...  Protestant. 

8.  George  Macnie,  Baymount,  Clontarf,  printer  and  stationer         -  Protestant. 

The  following  12  gentlemen  composed  the  jury  who  tried  Michael  Walsh : — 

1.  Francis  Johnston,  Serpentine,  Kingstown,  gentleman         -        -  Protestant. 

2.  Henry  Fielding,  33,  Dawson -street,  cabinet  manufacturer  -         -  Protestant. 

3.  Denis  J.  Field,  9,  Westmoreland-street,  stationer      .         -        -  Protestant. 

4.  William  G.  Barrett,  Newtown  Smith,  Kingstown,  wine  merchant  Protestant. 

5.  John  B.  Johnston,  8,  Clyde-road,  baker    .        -        -         -        -  Protestant. 

6.  James  Shanks,  54,  Townsend-street,  mineral-water  manufacturer  Protestant. 

7.  Thomas  Wardrop,  junior,  55,  Great  Brunswick-street,  builder    -  Protestant. 

8.  Thomas  Nuzum,  201,  Great  Brunswick-street,  coal  merchant     -  Protestant. 

9.  Williiim  James  Halliday,  Brookville,  Monkstown,  grocer  -        -  Protestant 

10.  Wilfred  Haughton,  27  and  28,  City-quay,  corn  merchant  -         -  Protestant. 

11.  Thomas  Phillips,  4,  Dame-street,  tailor      .....  Protestant. 

12.  Henry  W.  Figgis,  20,  Grosvenor-road,  merchant        .        -        -  Protestant. 
The  jury  who  tried  the  prisoner  were  all  Protestants.     Mr.  Halliday  (No.  9  on  the 

list)  affirmed  as  a  Quaker. 
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LISTS  of  JURORS,  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gray. 


14  August — Laurence  Kenny,  indicted  for  firing  a  revolver  at  Serjeant  Macaulay, 
5th  Northumberland  Fusiliera,  with  intent  to  kill,  on  18th  May,  at 
Mullingar.  The  Crown  ordered  six  jurors  to  *^  stand  by.''  The  prisoner 
challenged  three  jurors. 

The  following  Jury  was  sworn  : — 

1.  Frederick  O'Callaghan,  Clonsilla    ------  Catholic 

2.  Michael  O'Loughlin,  20,  South  Richmond-street     -        -        -  Catholic. 

3.  Joseph  Archbold,  Malahide    -------  Catholic 

4.  James  Magee,  1,  Terrenure-road,  Rathgar      -        .        .        -  Catholic 

5.  Patrick  Keilly,  Clondalkin Catholic 

6.  John  Beatty,  14,  Grafton-sireet     ------  Protestant. 

7.  Francis  Johnston,  Monkstown         --.---  Protestant. 

8.  William  Gibson,  14,  Lower  Ormond  Quay      -        -        -        .  Protestant. 

9.  George  Macnie,  Baymount,  Clontarf      -----  Protestant. 

10.  George  B.  Thompson,  9  and  10,  Eustace-street        -        -        -    Protestant 

11.  James  Reilly,  Baldoyle  .•-.--.     Catholic. 

12.  Thomas  Phillips,  18,  North  Earl-street  -----     Protestant. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

14  August.— William  Bkyan,  John  Kinsella,  and  Jeremiah  Dugoan,  indicted 
for  wounding  John  Sullivan,  with  intent  to  kill,  on  4th  April,  near 
Mallow.  The  Crown  ordered  10  jurors  to  "stand  by."  The  prisoner 
challenged  three  jurors. 

The  following  Jury  was  sworn  : — 

1.  Alexander  Ogilvy,  13,  Grafton-street      -----  Protestant. 

2.  Walter  Sexton,  118,  Grafton-street         -        -        -        -        .  Protestant. 

3.  Captain  George  Carey,  Laurel  Lodge,  Terrenure    -         -        -  Protestant 

4.  Thomas  Fetherston,  143,  Great  Britain-street          -        -        -  Protestant. 
6.  John  B.  Johnston,  8,  Clyde-road    ------  Protestant. 

6.  William  James  Halliday,  Monkstown  *        -        -        -      ,  -  Protestant. 

7.  Thomas  H.  Ward,  Conyngham-road  -----  Protestant. 

8.  Robert  Sexton,  51,  Dawson-street  -  -----  Protestant. 

9.  Pierce  Finucane,  19,  Pembroke-road  -----  Protestant 

10.  David  Davis,  2,  Bathmines     -------     Protestant. 

11.  W.J.  H.  Reside,  20,  College  Green Protestant. 

12.  Thomas  Leetch,  56>  Dame-street    ------     Protestant. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  10  years'  penal  servitude. 


1 8  August. — Thomas  Caesar,  indicted  for  bavins:  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
Body  Drewley  on  3rd  July,  near  Killenaule,  County  Tipperary.  The 
Crown  ordered  four  jurors  to  "  stand  by." 

The  following  were  sworn : — 

1.  Edward  Linehan,  Castle-street        ------  Catholic. 

2.  Edmund  Johnston,  Grafton-street  ------  Protestant 

3.  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Grafton-street  ------  Protestant 

4.  James  McDonald,  Dorset-street       ------  Catholic 

5.  W.  M.  Evans,  Grafton-street  ------  Protestant 

6.  James  CaroHn,  Amien-street  -------  Catholic. 

7.  Hugh  Vaughan,  Aylesbury-road    -        -  -        -        -  Catholic 

8.  Arthur 
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8.  Arthur  Denny,  Lower  Leeaon-street       -----  Protestant. 

9.  Samuel  Jolly,  StiUorgan         -.-.--.  Protestant. 

10.  Peter  Dempsey,  Nassau-street        ------  Catholic 

11.  William  Dennehy,  John -street        ------  Catholic. 

12.  John  Thompson,  Dawson        -----..  Catholic. 

The  Jury  disagreed,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  his  own  recognizances  to  come 
up  for  judgment  when  called  upon. 


19  August. — John  Bbennan,  indicted  for  having,  on  28th  March,  murdered  Joseph 
M^Mahon  in  Dorset-street,  Dublin. 

The  following  Jury  was  sworn : — 

1.  George  Carolin,  Talbot-street         ------  Protestant 

2.  Charles  Johnston,  Sackville-street  -----  Protestant. 

3.  John  Thompson,  Dawson-street      ------  Catholic. 

4.  William  Dennehy,  John-street        ------  Catholic. 

5.  Peter  Dempsey,  Nassau  street        ------  Catholic. 

6.  Arthur  Denny,  Leeson-street  ------  Protestant 

7.  James  Carolin,  Amien-street  -------  Catholic. 

8.  W.  M.  Evans,  Grafton-street  ------  Protestant. 

9.  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Grafton-street    ------  Protestant. 

10.  Edmond  Johnston,  Grafton-street   ------  Protestant. 

11.  Edward  Lenehan,  Castle  street      ------  Catholic 

12.  Jeremiah  O'Haire,  Dolphin  Barn   ------  Catholic. 

The  prisoner,  during  the  case,  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter. 


19  August. — George  Richmond  alias  Ward,  John  R£iLLY,and  Francis  Grundy, 
indicted  for  having,  on  6th  July  1882,  threatened  to  inflict  bodily 
punishment  upon  Sarah  Kenny,  in  order  to  prevent  her  giving  evidence 
in  a  prosecution  concerning  the  murder  of  her  husband,  tfohn  Kenny,  in 
Seville-place,  Dublin.  The  Crown  ordered  three  jurors  to  **  stand  by," 
and  two  were  challenged. 

The  following  were  sworn  : — 

1.  Alexander  Offilvy,  Grafton-street  ------  Protestant. 

2.  David  Allingham,  Clontarf     -----.-  Catholic. 

3.  Strattel  Scott,  39,  Mespel-road       ------  Protestant. 

4.  Thomas  Gilbert,  Westmoreland-street     -----  Protestant. 

5.  George  Carolin,  Talbot-street  ------  Protestant. 

6.  Thomas  Leetch,  Dame-street  ------  Protestant 

7.  Charles  Johnston,  Sackville-street  -----  Protestant. 

8.  W.  M.  Evans,  Grafton-street  .-.-.-  Protestant. 

9.  John  Thompson,  Dawson-street       ------  Catholic. 

10.  William  Dennehy,  John-street        ------     Catholic. 

11.  D.  C.  Taylor,  Rathfarnham    -------    Protestant. 

12.  Thomas  Nuzum,  Brunswick-street  ------    Protestant. 

The  prisoners  were  convicted.    Ward  was  sentenced  to  seven  years,  Grundy  to  two 
years,  and  Reilly  to  18  months. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 


Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

>ir,  3  November  1882. 

1  requested  by  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  to  ^vhich  has  been  referred 
on  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Speaker,  informing  him  that  you  had  committed 
[J  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court,  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
lye  been  placed  before  them,  and  also  the  statement  made  to  the  Committee 
dl  of  which  you  will  find  enclosed. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Henry  James, 


Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

27,  Upper  Fitzwilliam  street^  Dublin, 
Jir,  4  November  1882. 

uk  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  to  me  the  print  of  the  proceedings 
miittee  on  Mr.  Gray's  case,  which  reached  me  this  morning. 

Yours,  &c. 
(signed)        Jojres  A.  Lawson* 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson, 

ir,  8  November  1882. 

)rward   to  you  copies  of  the  evidence    taken  before  the  Committee  on 
uesday  last,  and  of  a  Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Gray. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         Henry  James. 


Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Sir,  Queen's  Bench,  9  November  1882. 

knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  with  the  enclosures  of  the 
nee,  for  which  1  beg  to  thank  you. 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)        James  A.  Lawson. 
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Ordereds-^[Monday,  I5th  May  1882]  :— That  the  Public  Offices  Site  Bill,  be 
«>j ^jjj  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Z, — [Tuesdai/,  1st  June  1882]: — That  the  Select  Committee  to  which  tke 
OBces  Site  Bill  is  referred  consist  of  Eleven  Members,  Seven  to  be  nominated 
:)use,  and  Four  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

ttee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Sir  Edward  Reed. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Brand. 


)  Nominated  by  the  House. 


Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 
Mr.  Rylands. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
Mr.  Walter. 


Added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 
[Tuesday,  6th  June  1882.] 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
ttee  on  the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented  Three  dear  days  before 
s  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard 
themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
ink  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions. 

dy— [Thursday,  6th  June  1882]  :— That  Sir  Edward  Reed  be  discharged  from 
^tendance  on  &e  Select  Committee^  and  that  Sir  Arthur  Otway  be  adoed  to  the 


rf, — [Friday,  9th  June  1882]  :— That  the  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  of 
t  Committee  on  Public  Offices  and  Buildings  (Metropolis),  1877,  be  referred  to 
t  Committee  on  the  Public  Offices  Site  Bill. 


»ORT p.  iii 

)CEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 

rUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  -        -        -        -        -        -       -  p.  1 

>ENDIX p.  9, 
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E    E    P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Public  Ofpicbs  Site  Bill 
was  referred,  have  exammed  the  allegations  of  the  Bill,  and  found  the 
same  to  be  true,  and  have  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
Report  to  the  House ;  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments 
thereunto. 


28  June  1882, 
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^V  PBOCESDIKaS  OF  THB 


OCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Friday^  9th  June  1882, 


MEMBEBB    PBESENT : 


jrard  Noeh 
icfarlane. 
dands. 

sresford  Hope, 
aw  Lefevre. 


Mr.  Brand* 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 


'EVBE  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
deliberated. 

fAdjoumed  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  16th  June  1882. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevbe  in  the  Chair. 


lands, 
tnd. 

cfarlane. 
mrd  Noel, 
esford  Hope. 


Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
Sir  Arthur  Otway. 


Public  Offices  Site  Bill. 

be  first  time, 
[essrs.  fFyatt, 

9titions  against  the  Bill  were  read : 
Cocks,  Biddulph  Sf  Co. 
olitan  Board  of  Works. 
,red  in  support  of  the  same, 
leard  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill, 
and  Mr.  John  Taylor  sworn,  and  examined, 
eared,  and  the  Committee  deliberated, 
as  read  a  second  time. — Question,  "  That  the  Preamble  is  proved,"- 

and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  20M  June  1882. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Shaw  Lepevre  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 


Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

Sir  Arthur  Otway. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Monday,  26tk  June  1882. 


members  present: 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Arthur  Otway. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Bylands. 

Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  the  Committee  ask  leave  to  make  a  Special 
Report,  with  a  view  to  consider  an  alternative  plan  " — (Mr.  Beresford  Hope). — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Sir  Bichard  Wallace. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 


Clauses  1 — 6,  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Sir  Arthur  Otway. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

Mr.  Brand. 


Clause  7. — Motion  made,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  following  words,  '^  Provided 
that  no  consideration  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  land  forming  part  of  St.  James's 
Park  " — (Mr.  Arthur  ^rnoZrf).  *- Question,  "  That  these  words  be  there  added," — put,  and 
negatived. 

Clause  7,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  of  the  Bill  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Schedules  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  "That  this  Bill,  as  amended,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and 
Appendix,  be  reported  to  the  House," — put,  and  agreed  to. 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDEJ!^CE. 


Friday,  16M  June  1882. 


.MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 
Mr.  Brand. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
Mr.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 


Sir  Arthur  Otway. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

Mr.  Walter. 


The  Right  Honourable  G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Petition  for  the  Bill  was  read. 

No  Counsel  appeared  in  support  of  the  Petition. 

Mr.  Vfyati  appeared  as  Agent. 
The  following  Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  :— 
The  Petition  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
No  Person  appeared  in  support  of  this  Petition. 
The  Petition  of  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Company. 
No  Person  appeared  in  support  of  this  Petition. 
Mr.  Wyatt  was  heard  briefly  to  open  the  case  for  the  Bill 


Sir  Henry  Hunt,  c,b.,  having  been  sworn  ;  was  Examined,  as  follows: 


Mr.  WyatU 

1.  I  WILL  just  put  the  usual  question  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  form ;  have  you  read  the  recitals 
in  the  Preamble  to  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  true  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wyatt  stated  that  this  was  all  the 
evidence  he  proposed  to  produce  for  the 
Preamble. 

Chairman, 

3.  You  are  consulting  Surveyor  to  the  Office 
of  Works?— Yes. 

4.  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  you  have  been 
in  that  position  for  a  great  number  of  years  ? — 
A  great  number. 

5.  And  you  have  made  a  valuation  for  the 
Government  of  the  site  proposed  to  be  taken 
under  this  Bill? — Yes. 

6.  Will  you  give  to  the  Committee  the  detail 
of  that  valuation  ? — This  (producing  a  plan)  is  a 

0.127. 


Chairman — continued. 

copv  of  the  deposited  plan  ;  and  the  part  tinted 
with  a  pink  colour  is  the  part  proposed  to  be 
taken  compulsorily.  It  comprises  Spring  Gardens 
and  five  houses  in  Charing  Uross.  The  total  cost 
of  acquiring  that  will  be  458,185  /.,  and  I  have 
divided  it  in  the  following  manner  :  the  value  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Crown;  now  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Admiralty  (many  of  these 
houses  in  Spring  Gardens  are  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Admiralty),  is  160,380/.;  there  are  other 
houses  in  Spring  Gardens  in  the  occupation  of 
various  Government  officials,  includmg  the 
master  gunner's  house,  of  which  the  value  is 
49,940  /. ;  and  there  are  other  houses,  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  occupation  of  private  persons, 
or  let  on  leases,  of  whicn  the  value  is  82,865  /. ; 
those  three  sums  make  a  total  of  293,185/. 
Then  the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to 
private  persons,  and  of  the  leasehold  interests  in 
A  the 
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[^Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

the  property  belonging  to  the  Crown,  is  165,000/., 
and  that  added  to  the  293,185  Z.,  gives  you  the 
amount  I  have  stated,  namely,  458,185  /.  That 
is  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  property  not  in  the 

fossession  at  the  present  time  of  the  Government ; 
understand  the  Admiralty  and  the  First  Lord's 
house  and  the  Paymaster  General's  Office  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

7.  £.458,000,  therefore,  represents  the  total 
sum  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  property  which  they  propose  to 
acquire  under  tnis  jBill  ? — Yes. 

8.  And  of  that  293,000  /.  would  be  paid  to  the 
Crown,  and  165,000  /.  to  private  persons  ? — ^That 
is -so. 

9.  That  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  the  Government,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Crown,  namely,  the  site  of  the 
present  Admiralty  ? — It  does  not. 

10.  Does  it  include  the  two  houses  which  it  is 
proposed  under  the  notices  for  this  Bill  to  take, 
opposite  to  Drummond's  Bank? — Yes,  two  houses. 

11.  And  it  includes-  the  five  houses  fronting 
Whitehall,  next  to  Biddulph's  Bank,  which  are 
private  houses  ? — Yes. 

12.  And  various  other  leasehold  interests  in 
Spring  Gardens  ? — Yes,  it  includes  all  that. 

Mr.  Macfarlane. 

13.  It  is  an  estimate  of  the  value,  not  an 
arrangement  made  ?— It  is  not  an  arrangement ; 
It  is  an  estimate. 

Chairman. 

14.  Under  the  clauses  of  this  Bill  it  is  proposed, 
is  it  not,  to  pay  that  293,000  /.  to  the  Crown  by 
an  annuity  spread  over  a  term  of  years  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

15.  However,  the  clause  speaka  for  itself? — 
Yes. 

16.  But  practically  it  is  a  mere  tranrfer  from 
one  Government  department  to  another  r — I 
suppose  so. 

17.  And  the  sum  outgoing  to  private  indi- 
viduals would  be  165,000/.?— Yes. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 

18.  Does  that  485,000/.  which  you  have  told 
us  is  the  cost  of  the  land  you  propose  to  purchase, 
include  more  than  that  which  is  marked  yellow 
and  green  on  this  map  (pointing  to  a  map)  ? — Yes. 

Chairtnan. 

19.  It  includes  the  whole  that  is  marked  blue 
and  pink,  with  the  exception  of  the  property  in 
tiie  actual  occupation  of  the  Admiralty  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Gerard  NoeL 

20.  Does  it  take  Cocks'  bank  ? — No ;  it  goes 
up  to  Cocks'  bank ;  it  does  not  include  Cocks' 
bank. 

Chdrmon* 

21.  Will  you  now  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  is  the  value  of  the  property  which  will  be 
set  free  by  this  operation? — 1  have  made  an 
estimate  of  the  property  which  will  be  set  free 
when  these  two  departments  are  erected;  and 


Chairman — continued, 
the  first  property  is  the  present  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall,  which  I  estimate  to  be  worth  250,000  /.; 
and  then  the  Army  Medical  Board  in  TVTiite- 
hall-yard,  which,  taking  600/.  at  20  years' pur- 
chase, is  worth  12,000/.  That  I  call  Crown 
property. 

22.  Is  that  property  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  pays  rent  to  the  Crown  ? — No,  they  do 
not  pay  rent  for  this :  there  are  a  few  leases  upon 
this  property  in  Pall  Mall,  but  they  are  for  very 
short  terms  and  very  small  rents. 

23.  It  is  not  fully  rated  ?— No,  not  near. 

24.  But  the  Government  docB  pay  rent  ?— To 
some  extent,  but  not  much.  What  I  mean  is 
that  when  the  War  OflSce  is  moved  into  the  new 
building,  the  Gavemment  or  the  Crown  will  have 
set  free  for  sale  or  for  building  purposes  tie 
property  in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  represented  bj 
250,000  /. 

25.  Although  the  Government,  as  distinct  from 
the  Crown,  does  not  pay  full  value  now  in  the 
shape  of  rent  to  the  Crown  ? — Nodiing  like  it 

26.  But  it  does  pay  some  rent  ? — A  small  rent 
comparatively ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

27.  When  set  free  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
that  property  in  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall-yird 
will  realise  the  value  of  262,000  L  ? — Yes. 

28.  Then  there  is  further  property  belonpng 
to  the  Government,  which  you  call  Consolidated 
Fund  property  ? — Yes ;  Winchester  House,  in 
St  James's -square,  45,000  i;  Adair  House, 
49,700/. 

29.  You  have  valued  the  freehold  of  Addr 
House ;  it  is  only  leased,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  calculation  you  must  take  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple  ? — You  must  take  the  rental  at  what 
it  would  be  fairly  capitalised  at  as  representing 
what  you  would  be  saving.  Then  there  is  No.  35, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  a  house  occu- 
pied by  the  War  Department,  5,600/.  Then  I 
must  take  a  sum  for  the  value  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  Admiralty  in  Spring-gardens, 
because  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  that;  that  is 
160,380  /. 

30.  That  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the 
account? — Yes,  that  appears  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account,  which  means,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
the  total  sum  which  would  be  realised  either  by 
the  Crown  or  by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would 
be  522,680/. 

31.  As  compared  with  an  outlay  of  458,000'.? 
— Yes  ;  that  is,  of  course,  putting  down  nothii^ 
in  respect  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  First  Lord's 
house. 

32.  ITie  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  will 
be  very  beneficial  as  regards  the  Crown  property, 
at  all  events  ? — It  will  be  beneficial  in  a  finincial 
point  of  view  if  you  look  at  the  Crown  property, 
as  part  of  the  property  of  the  Government;  iti« 
out  of  one  pocket  into  the  other,  in  point  of  &ct 

33.  At  all  events,  during  the  life  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Government  willreceive  the  rent  of 
that  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

34.  Winchester  House  you  estimated  at  what? 
—45,000/.    . 

35.  What  did  you  give  for  it?— 45,000 1  ^  ^ 

36.  And 
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Mr.  ^y/and!9— continued. 

36.  And  YOU  estimate  it  at  the  same  amount? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

37.  What  about  Adair  House;  how  do  you 
arrive  at  the  figures  you  gave  ? — By  taking  20 
years'  purchase  upon  the  rental  we  pay  for  it. 

38.  Was  not  Adair  House  purchased  by  the 
Gt)vemment? — No;  the  Treasury  would  not 
buy  it,  and  we  have  rented  it. 

Chairman. 

39.  I  think,  when  the  Select  Committee,  the 
Keport  of  which  is  before  this  Committee,  was 
considering  this  question,  you  gave  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Great  George-street  site  ? — I  did. 

40.  Would  you  lay  before  the  Committee  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  present  scheme  with 
that  of  the  Great  George-street  scheme  ? — Yes. 

41.  By  your  scheme  before  that  Committee  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  property 
between  Parliament-street,  Great  George- street, 
and  St.  James's  Park  ? — Yes. 

42.  And  upon  that  site  you  proposed  that  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  should  be  erected  ? 
—Yes. 

43.  And  a  further  building  for  the  Council 
Office  ?— Yes. 

44.  As  compared  with  the  present  site,  that 
site  gives  a  rather  larger  area  for  building  pur- 
poses, does  it  not? — Yes. 

45.  What  is  the  difference?  —  The  site 
with  which  ^e  are  now  dealing  has  an  area  of 
237,000  feet;  the  Great  George-street  site  to  be 
acquired  was  288,000  feet,  and  the  cost  of  it  was 
estimated  at  1,300,000  /.  Now,  to  make  a  fair 
comparison,  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  whole  cost, 
including  that  which  I  have  already  given  you, 
and  the  probable  value  of  the  Admiralty  pre- 
mises, the  Fiijst  Lord's  residence,  and  the  Pay- 
master General's  office,  so  as  to  make  a  compari- 
son between  the  two.  "If  you  could  sell  the 
Admiralty,  if  it  were  vacant  land,  the  total  cost  of 
the  site  would  be  927,000  /.,  as  against  1,300,000 
in  the  Great  George-street  site. 

46.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  you  have 
valued  the  property  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  and  occupied  by  the  Admi- 
ralty?— Yes,  and  the  Paymaster  General's  Office. 

47.  And  putting  a  value  upon  that,  you  have 
then  compared  that  with  what  we  should  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the 
rent  of  the  Great  George-street  site  ? — Yes. 

48.  And  the  difference  is,  in  round  nimibers, 
as  between  1,300,000  /.  and  900,000  /.,  a  diffe- 
rence of  400,000  /.  ?— Yes. 

49.  But  looking  at  it  in  perhaps  a  more  prac- 
tical manner,  namely,  what  the  money  out  of 
pocket  to  the  Government  would  be,  in  the  one 
case  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
165,000  /.  to  private  individuals,  and  in  the  otner 
case  something  over  1,000,000/.? — ^Yes;  but  still, 
in  making  a  comparison,  you  must  look  at  it  all  as 
property,  whether  we  use  it  for  this  purpose,  or 
whether  we  sell  it.  And  then  that  estimate  of 
522,000  /.  which  I  gave  you  as  to  property  being 
set  free,  would  apply  to  both  schemea  alike,  and, 
in  addition,  the  value  of  the  Admiralty  site  in 
regard  to  the  Great  George-street  site. 

0.127. 


Chairman — continued. 

50.  Of  the  Great  George-street  property  a 
portion  has  already  been  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

51.  How  much  is  that  valued  at? — Bought 
and  paid  for  241,681  /. 

52.  That  is  property  mainly  fronting  Parlia- 
ment-street and  King-street? — And  Charles- 
street,  and  some  houses  in  Great  George-street. 

53.  Of  course,  one  advantage  of  that  scheme 
would  be  the  widening  of  Parliament-street  ? — 
Yes. 

54.  Now,  supposing  the  present  scheme  were 
adopted  by  Government,  would  it,  in  your  opi- 
nion, still  be  possible  to  widen  Parliament-street 
irrespective  of  the  present  plan  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  cost  of  the  property  that  we  have  acquired,  and 
the  cost  of  the  property  to  be  acquired,  would  be 
recouped  to  any  speculator,  or  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  by  the  vacant  land  which 
would  be  set  free  after  the  street  had  been 
widened. 

55.  Therefore,  although  the  Government  may 
adopt  this  present  plan  for  rebuilding  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  War  Office,  we  need  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  widening  of  Parliament-street? — 
No. 

56.  That  would  be  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, and  might  be  carried  out  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  or  any  body  authorised  for  the 
purpose,  and,  according  to  the  figures,  that  still 
may  be  done  without  any  loss  to  me  Government 
or  the  public? — Yes;  and  the  Government 
would  then  get  back,  of  course,  the  241,000  /. 
which  they  have  already  paid  on  account  of  some 
buildings  which  they  from  time  to  time  have 
acquired. 

Mr.  RylancU. 

57.  What  is  the  state  of  the  ^ound  so  ac- 
quired ;  is  it  now  covered  by  buildings  in  private 
occupation  ? — You  mean  Great  George-street 
site.  Partly ;  the  only  vacant  ground  there  is, 
is  the  ground  in  Charles-street,  opposite  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

58.  With  regard  to  Clause  4,  it  is  there  pro- 
vided that,  "  The  Commissioners  shall  pay  all 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  Her  Majesty  or 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  in  relation  to 
the  valuation  of  the  said  lands  or  the  purchase 
money  under  this  Act " ;  could  you  give  me  now 
any  estimate  of  what  those  costs  will  be?— I 
cannot  indeed.  It  is  an  (Hrdinary  thing  that  the 
purchaser  under  compulsory  Acts  has  to  pay  the 
vendor's  expenses,  and  they  depend  entirely  upon 
the  litigation  that  may  arise,  and  a  variety  of 
circumstances;  but  it  will  not  be  very  much. 

^  59.  Did  you  value  the  Great  George-street 
site  ? — Yes. 

60.  Does  your  memory  supply  you  with  the 
cost  of  the  valuation  in  that  case  ? — I  got  nothing 
for  it ;  it  was  included  in  my  salary. 

61.  Will  this  valuation  be  included  in  your 
salary  ? — As  far  as  this  valuation  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  included  in  my  salary  also;  i  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchasing  of  the 
property. 

A  2  62.  Since 
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Chairman. 

62.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1877, 
you  are  aware  that  Messieurs  Drummond  have 
rehuilt  their  bank  ? — Yes. 

63.  And  that  Messieurs  Cooks  and  Biddulph 
have  rebuilt  theirs  also  ? — Yes. 

64.  And  do  you  know  that  both  of  those  firms 
offered  the  land  to  the  Government  before  build* 
ing  them  ? — I  am  under  that  impression,  but  I 
never  saw  any  correspondence. 

65.  Under  those  circumstances  should  you 
consider  that  the  Government  was  under  a  moral 
obligation  not  to  take,  under  compulsion,  their 
property  ? — I  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 

66.  And  did  Messieurs  Cocks  and  Biddulph 
apply  to  the  Government? — I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Messieurs  Cocks  and  Biddulph 
applied  to  the  Government  before  they  erected 
their  present  new  buildings. 

67.  On  this  plan  of  yours  there  is  only  space 
to  erect  the  War  OflBce  and  Admiralty  ? — Yes. 

68.  No  space  to  offer  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  instance,  or  to  the  Offices  of  Woods  and 
Works,  as  there  was,  I  think,  on  the  Great 
George-street  site  ? — No,  it  was  never  intended 
to  put  the  Office  of  Works  upon  the  Great 
George-street  site,  or  any  other  buildings  except 
ihe  Council  Office. 

69.  According  to  your  Great  George-street 
plan,  the  Office  of  Works  was  housed,  was  it 
not  ? — Not  in  the  Great  George-street  site. 

70.  But  in  your  plan  it  was  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

71.  In  the  estimate  you  gave  us  just  now,  com- 
paring your  Great  George-street  site  with  the 
one  now  proposed,  as  regards  your  estimate  I 


Mr.  Rylands — continued, 
understand  that  it  only  included  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  ? — The  Great  George-street 
site  ?     It  included  space  for  the  Council  Office 
also. 

72.  And  that  was  all  ?— That  was  alL 

Chairman^ 

73.  Can  you  compare  the  building  area,  not 
the  ground,  but  what  I  may  call  the  building 
area  of  your  Great  George-street  plan,  with  that 
of  the  present  one.  ( ITie  Witness  made  a  calcula- 
tion.)?— The  building  area  in  my  Great  George- 
street  site  was  128,S00  feet. 

74.  And  the  present  plan  provides  59,000 
square  feet  for  the  War  Office,  62,800  square 
feet  for  the  Admiralty,  and,  I  think,  9,000 
square  feet  for  that  building  in  Spring  Gardens, 
deducting  10  feet  for  widening  the  area,  it  is 
150  by  60,  which  is  9,000  square  feet,  and  thai 
figure  added  to  the  others  will  give  8,000  feet 
difference  between  the  two  areas  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

75.  I  presume  that  you  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  recommendation  of  the  method  in 
which  the  consideration  is  payable  to  Her 
Majesty  ? — None  whatever. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel. 

76.  Is  what  is  called  the  Paymaster's  Office 
included  in  the  proposed  new  War  Office?— 
No. 

77.  I  think  you  said,  in  your  evidence  in  187", 
that  you  required  62,000  feet  for  the  War  Office, 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  the  War  Office;  ia 
59,000  feet  enough,  as  now  proposed  ? — I  am  not 
responsible  for  that  figure. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  having  been  sworn;  was  Examined,  as  follows: 


Chairman. 

78.  You  are  the  Surveyor  of  the  Office  of 
Works?— lam. 

79.  And  by  my  instructions  you  have  pre- 
pared the  plan  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  have. 

80.  That  plan  provides  accommodation  for  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  adjoining  one 
another  ? — It  does. 

81.  And  it  places  the  War  Office  next  to  the 
Horse  Guards  ? — It  does. 

82.  And  it  provides  59,000  square  feet  for  the 
War  Office,  and  52,800  for  the  Admiralty?— 
That  is  so. 

83.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  War  Offce  offi- 
cials and  the  Admiralty  have  stated  that  that 
area  will  be  sufficient  for  their  purposes  ? — That 
is  understood. 

84.  It  also  provides  a  block  in  Spring-gardens, 
coloured  pink  in  the  plan  before  the  Committee, 
on  which  residences  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  First  Naval  Lord,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, could  be  built,  if  it  were  thouglit  desirable 
that  those  officers  should  have  residences  there  ? 
— That  was  the  intention. 

85.  And  it  would  be  available  for  other  public 
purposes,  if  it  should  be  thought  undesirable  that 


CAairwa/i— -continued. 

those  officers  should  have   residences  there  ?- 
Yes. 

86.  The  plan  also  provides  for  widening  the 
entrance  at  Charing  Cross  by  Messrs.  Drum" 
mond's  Bank  to  a  width  of  60  feet  ?— That  is  so. 

87.  And  it  would  give  access  to  the  proposed 
Admiralty  in  Spring  Gardens  ? — That  was  the 
intention  in  widening  the  entrance. 

88.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether 
there  were  reasons  for  not  putting  the  facade 
fronting  the  Mall  nearer  to  Carlton-terrace  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board ;  do  you  consider  that  it 
is  as  near  as  it  could  be  placed,  having  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  of  the 
people  who  live  in  Carlton-terrace? — The  block 
coloured  pink  could  certainly  not  be  placed  any 
nearer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  without  in- 
juring their  lights. 

89.  I  am  dealing  now,  not  with  that,  but  with 
the  main  building  fronting  the  Mall? — I  thiniit 
is  as  close  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
as  it  ought  to  come ;  it  would  be  a  very  high 
building. 

90.  What  is  the  distance  between  that  and  \h 
garden  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — About  160 

leet 

91.  Do 
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Chairman — continued. 

91.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  bring  that  frontage  nearer  to  Carlton- 
terrace  ? — It  would  not,  I  think. 

92.  Then  the  plan  provides  that  the  frontage 
to  Whitehall  shall  run  from  the  Horse  Guards  to 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Biddulph's  bank  ? — That  is, 
as  it  is  shown  on  the  plan. 

93.  What  is  the  length  of  that  frontage? — 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

94.  That  is  considerably  longer  than  the  front- 
age of  the  new  Home  Office  to  Parliament-street, 
is  it  not  ? — Considerably  longer. 

95.  The  plan  provides  that  the  back  of  Messrs. 
Cocks  and  Biddulph's  bank  should  go  along 
Spring  Gardens? — The  plan  provides  for  the 
back  of  M  essrs.  Biddulph's  bank  being  left  as  it  is. 

96.  And  then  the  buildino;  is  at  the  rear  of 
M  essrs.  Biddulph's  bank  ? — Yes,  at  a  distance  of 
about  45  feet. 

97.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  court-yards,  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  are  sufficiently  large  for  light 
and  air,  and  for  the  conveniences  of  the  Public 
Offices  ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  they  are 
large  enough  for  light  and  air. 

98.  What  is  the  area :  the  length  and  breadtli 
of  them  ? — The  length  of  the  two  principal  quad- 
rangles is  about  155  feet  by  130  feet  to  90  feet 
respectively. 

99.  Are  those  courtyards  as  large  as  the  court- 
yards of  the  India  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? 
— None  of  them  is  so  large  as  the  principal 
quadrangle  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

100.  I  meant  the  smaller  courtyards? — The 
smaller  quadrangles  in  the  proposed  new  build- 
ings are  larger  in  area  than  tney  are  in  the  Home 
Office  and  Colonial  Office. 

101.  And  are  those  found  suflScient? — I  have 
heard  no  complaint  as  to  them. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel  * 

102.  The  quadrangle  that  has  "  Buckingham 
Court "  written  upon  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other  three  ;  do  you  consider  that  sufficient  ? — 
That  quadrangle  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
smallest  quadrangle  of  ike  Colonial  Office. 

103.  But  there  have  been  many  complaints, 
have  there  not,  of  the  existing  courtyards,  that 
they  are  not  large  enough,  that  the  light  is  not 
sufficient;  do  ^ou  think  that  the  one  which  I 
now  allude  to  is  quite  ample  and  sufficient? — 
Yes,  that  courtyard  is  100  feet  by  60  feet. 

104.  It  came  out  in  evidence  in  1877,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
light  from  the  courtyards  in  many  of  the  Public 
Offices  ;  that  is  why  I  ask  whether  the  one  called 
Buckingham  Court  is  sufficient? — I  think  this 
Court  is  ample  for  the  purposes  of  light  and  air ; 
100  feet  by  60  feet. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

105.  What  is  the  contemplated  height  of  the 
new  buildings? — The  probability  is  that  they 
would  be  70  feet  to  80  feet  high. 

106.  In  what  way  does  that  compare  with  the 
height  of  the  buildings  of  the  Home  Office  and 
Foreign  Office  existing  at  present? — About  the 
same.  I  am  assuming  that  height ;  but  there  has 
been  no  elevation  prepared^ 

107.  You  assume,  trom  the  ground  plan  and 
0.127. 


Sir  Henry  Selwin- Ibbetson — continued. 

*he  amount  of  space  required,  the  height  just 
stated  ? — Yes. 

108.  And  you  propose  to  bring  that  height  up 
to  the  existing  Horse  Guards  block,  at  70  feet  ? 
— Not  necessarily  up  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
I^  think  the  block  next  the  Horse  Guards  on 
either  side  would  probably  be  dropped  to  a 
lower  level. 

109.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the 
building  coloured  pink ;  that  building,  if  erected 
as  it  is,  would  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  a 
straight  thoroughfare,  carrying  out  the  Mall,  as 
it  is  at  present,  into  Charing  Cross  ? — It  would 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  that. 

110.  Have  you  had  before  you,  or  contem- 
plated, the  possibility,  supposing  such  a  thorough- 
fare is  ultimately  made,  of  being  able  to  place  a 
building  of  a  similar  size  and  character  to  the 
pink  plot  on  a  site  adjoining  that  which  is  marked 
green ;  that  is  to  say,  the  main  Admiralty  build- 
ings?— Yes;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  corresponding  area  provided  the  build- 
ings were  built  at  an  angle. 

111.  And  that  would  place  the  house  built  for 
the  First  Lord,  if  it  were  used  for  that  purpose, 
togther  with  the  buildings  where  the  offices  were 
situated  ? — Yes ;  the  residence  would  then  be  in 
the  main  building  instead  of  in  a  detached  one. 

112.  And  might  be  made  to  form  part  of  the 
fa9ade  of  the  main  building  architecturally? — 
Yes. 

113.  However,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
First  Lord's  house  being  erected  on  that  space  so 
as  not  to  interfere,  should  it  be  thought  necessary, 
with  a  more  direct  line  from  the  Mall  into  Charing 
Cross  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  First  Lord's  residence  on  the  site. 

Mr.  fFalter. 

114.  Might  not  the  same  object  be  gained  by 
slewing  round  this  building,  as  at  present  laid 
out,  in  this  way  {pointing  to  the  map) ;  placing  it 
more  in  a  line  with  Carlton  House  Terrace  ? — 
There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  angle  to  admit 
of  that. 

Mr.  Brand. 

115.  Would  not  the  house  that  is  proposed  to 
be  erected  for  the  First  Lord,  in  this  spot  marked 
pink,  entirely  prevent  the  entrance  to  the  Park 
from  Charing  Cross  being  made  in  a  straight  line  ? 
— It  would  prevent  a  handsome  entrance  from 
being  made  as  it  stands  now ;  the  entrance  would 
be  comparatively  narrow,  and  would  not  be 
straight. 

116.  Could  not  this  ground  be  utilised  that  is 
marked  with  red  dots  at  the  corner  of  the  proposed 
Admiralty  building?  —  To  a  certain  extent  it 
could,  but  it  would  probably  injure  the  back 
lights  of  some  of  the  buildings  now  there ;  for 
instance,  Messrs.  Drummond's  bank  has  lights 
at  the  back,  and  those  lights  would  probably  be 
affected  by  the  erection  of  a  high  building  parallel 
to  that  bank. 

117.  In  the  original  plan  before  the  Committee 
last  week,  was  it  not  proposed  to  take  half  of 
Messrs.  Biddulph's  bank  ? — Notice  was  given  to 
take  a  portion  of  Messrs.  Biddulph's  bank  at  the 
back,  but  not  a  portion  of  the  main  building ;  it 

A  3  was 
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Mr.  £ran<{— continued. 

was  proposed  to  take  a  portion  of  a  much  lower 
builc^ng^  having  its  frontage  in  Spring  Gardens. 

118.  As  compared  with  the  original  plan,  then 
the  space  has  been  reduced  ? — No,  it  has  not  been 
reduced  in  this  plan  at  all. 

Mr.  Gerald  NoeL 

119.  Could  vou  tell  the  Committee  when 
Messrs.  Biddulph's  bank  was  completed? — I 
should  think  it  must  be  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

120.  With  regard  to  this  proposed  entrance, 
60  feet  wide,  which,  in  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  crosses  the  comer  of  the  building 
marked  pink,  would  you  be  able  to  draw  it  in  a 
straight  line,  60  feet  wide,  the  whole  length  of 
it  taking  off  part  of  the  building  without  any 
serious  inconvenience  in  regard  to  your  plan  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  by  shortening  the  pink  building 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Chairman. 

121.  That  we  propose  to  do  ? — Yes. 

122.  That  building  is  about  10  feet  longer 
than  was  originally  contemplated,  and  by  reducing 
it  10  feet  it  would  make  the  whole  road  60  feet 
wide,  should  it  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a 
road  entering  the  Park  at  that  width  ? — Yes. 

123.  Not  absolutely  in  a  straight  line,  but 
nearly  so? — Very  nearly.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  obtain  a  straight  line  there,  because 
of  Drummond's  new  bank ;  you  cannot  get  a 
wide  entrance  perfectly  straight  with  the  Mall 
now,  unless  you  take  that  bai3:  down. 

,  Mr.  Rylands. 

124.  Following  up  my  question  put  just  now, 
you  would  get  an  entrance  60  feet  wide,  and 
which  would  go  into  the  Mall,  without  any  dis- 
advantageous appearance  ? — I  think  so. 

125.  And  would  you  recommend  that,  in 
preference  to  the  alternative  scheme  which  has 
been  suggested,  of  putting  this  red  building 
alongside  the  main  Admiralty  building  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  should.  I  should  almost  prefer 
the  main  building  to  be  erected  at  an  angle,  and 
to  remove  the  pink  building  altogether. 

126.  Then  you  would  prefer  that  the  new  part 
coloured  green  for  the  proposed  Admiralty, 
should  be  increased  by  a  certain  amount  of 
building,  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  plot 
coloured  pink  ? — As  a  matter  of  design,  I  cer- 
tainly should. 

Chairman. 

127.  But  it  would  interfere  with  the  facade  on 
that  side,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
seriously  objectionable. 

128.  But  if  it  were  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  First  Lord,  it  would  not  be  so  desirable  a 
position,  would  it  ? — You  would  not  be  able  to 
make  any  particular  part  of  the  main  design 
appear  to  be  a  residence,  apart  from  the  offices. 
The  residence  would  then  simply  have  to  be 
embodied  in  the  main  building. 


Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

129.  You  are  aware  perhaps  that  Mr.  Childers 
gave  evidence  to  the  enect  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  resideoce 
for  the  First  Lord  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  RylandA, 

130.  Would  you  look  at  this  plan  (^painting  U 
it) ;  the  proposal  you  have  just  been  answerii^ 
me  about  is  the  one  which  would  propose  a  line 
running  through  the  comer  of  the  plot  marked 
pink,  and  so  getting  into  the  Mall  with  a  turn; 
IS  there  any  objection  to  makinjg  the  line  more 
straight,  that  is  to  say,  carrymg  it  from  here 
{pointing)^  just  to  bring  it  along  parallel,  (s 
rather  exactly  opposite,  to  the  line  of  the  Mall; 
that  would,  of  course,  destroy  the  pink  buildin; 
altogether  ? — It  would  destroy  it. 

131.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  that?— 
There  is  no  objection,  except  that  you  lose  i 
certain  amount  of  building  space. 


Chairman. 
132.  You  lose  9,000  feet,  in  fact?- 


-Yes. 


Mr.  Rylands. 

133.  But  if  you  were  to  take  the  red  building, 
and  attach  it  to  the  Admiralty,  would  you  nol 
make  up  for  that  loss  of  space  ? — To  a  certain 
extent  1  think  we  should ;  out  the  plan  •would 
not  be  nearly  so  convenient  as  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  proposed  building. 

134.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  joa 
preferred  the  buildings  provided  for  in  the  red 
plot  being  attached  to  the  Admiralty  msun  build- 
ing ? — As  a  design  for  a  handsome  entrance  U 
the  Mall,  I  do ;  but  the  ^an  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient as  regards  the  omces. 

,  Chairman. 

135.  Looking  at  the  fa9ade  {poiatinff),  it 
would  not  look  well  if  this  corner  was  not  a  right 
angle,  but  a  different  angle,  so  as  to  make  the 
building  in  a  line  with  the  entrance  to  Charing 
Cross  ? — I  prefer  it  as  it  is  as  a  plan  ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  general  effect  of  a  building  erected 
there,  if  the  entrance  be  a  wide  and  handsome 
one,  I  should  say,  take  up  the  general  line  of  the 
opening  into  the  Park. 

136.  But  then  it  would  be  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, would  it  not,  that  as  looked  at  from  the 
Mall,  the  building  would  not  be  a  rectangukr 
one  ? — That  difficulty  could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Rylands. 

137.  Just  now  you  gave  the  dimensions  of  the 
proposed  new  court,  the  smaller  court  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, on  the  site  marked  "Buckingham 
Court"?— Yes. 

138.  Would  you  repeat,  if  you  please,  the  area 
of  that  court?— I  think  I  said  100  feet  by  60. 

139.  Now,  referring  to  this  small  court  of  the 
Colonial  Office  {pointing  to  it),  what  are  the  di- 
mensions of  that  court  ? — The  dimensions  of  that 
court  are  70  feet  by  50. 

140.  Then  the  area  of  the  court  in  the  Ad- 
miralty over  the  site  marked  '^Buckingham 
Court  "  would  be  considerably  in  excess  as  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  the  Colonial  Office  court? 
— Considerably. 

141.  Would 
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Mr.  JRylands — continued. 

141.  Would  vou  be  kind  enough  to  state  how 
many  square  wet? — The  proportion  would  be 
about  as  6,000  to  3,500. 

142.  Then  it  is  really  not  very  far  from  double 
the  space  ? — Very  nearly  double.^ 

143.  In  making  that  comparison,  have  you 
made  an  allowance  in  the  Colonial  Office  court 
for  a  considerable  projection  which  appears  there, 
in  the  form  of  what  appears  to  be  a  bay  ? — I  have 
not  taken  out  the  bay,  and  I  took  the  longest 
side  of  that  court ;  it  is  not  square. 

144.  But  then  does  not  that  make  the  Colonial 
Office  court  appear  larger  than  it  ou^ht  to  be 
taken  as  being  ? — ^There  is  a  deduction  from  that 
by  the  projection  you  speak  of. 

145.  If  you  take  the  longest  side  in  multiply- 
ing, with  a  view  to  find  the  area  of  the  Colonial 
Office  court,  would  vou  not  make  the  area  ap- 
pear to  be  greater  tnan  you  would  do  if  you  took 
the  shortest  side  ? — Yes ;  I  have  not  made  any 
deduction  for  the  projection  into  that  area  which 
is  not  a  high  structure. 

146.  But  I  want  you  to  make  the  deduction  ; 
I  want  to  get  the  actual  area  of  the  Colonial 
Office  court? — I  should  have  to  take  it  in  detail 
to  find  it. 

147.  If  you  had  made  the  deduction  for  this 
bay  in  the  Colonial  Office  court,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  area  would  have  been  less  than  the 
estimate  of  the  size  of  the  court,  which  you  have 
just  given  ? — Probably  a  little  less  ;  but  I  can- 
not say  exactly,  unless  I  take  out  the  actual 
dimensions.  I  think  the  figures  which  I  have 
given  you  are  about  correct,  relatively ;  as  6,000 
is  to  3,500. 

Sir  Henry  Selwiii-Ibbetson. 

148.  You  are  aware  that  the  office  rooms  in 
the  Colonial  Office  round  this  court  are  of  a  very 
great  height  themselves  internally  ? — They  are. 

149.  There  would  be  no  necessity  requiring 
that  the  rooms  in  the  new  Admiraltv  or  the  War 
Office  should  be  of  that  height,  which  has  been 
very  often  stated,  has  it  not,  to  be  very  incon- 
venient for  office  purposes  ? — I  think  there  is  a 
waste  of  space  in  the  present  Home  Office  and 
Colonial  Office. 

150.  Consequently  you  could  get  the  same 
accommodation  round  these  courts. in  the  new 
buildings  with  very  much  lower  rooms,  and  the 
courts  would  give  greater  light  therefore  in  the 
rooms? — In  the  proposed  new  buildings  it  would 
be  so. 

151.  And,  therefore,  this  court,  in  your  plan, 
which  is  larger  in  itself  than  the  Colonial  Office 
court,  would  be  still  larger  for  purposes  of  light, 
should  the  rooms  be  brought  down  to  the  ordi- 
nary proportions  of  living-rooms  instead  of  being 


Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson^-^ontmueA. 

of  the  height  that  they  are  in  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes,  if  the  number  of 
floors  be  the  same  in  the  new  building  as  it  is  in 
the  Home  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office. 

152.  You  would  get  a  proportionate  increase 
of  light  in  your  courtyard  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

153.  And  at  the  same  time  the  building  so 
reduced  in  height  as  a  general  building,  would 

Srobably  accord  more  with  the  height  of  the 
[orse  Guards,  which  would  be  the  centre  of  the 
whole  architectural  design? — I  think  the  total 
height  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  would  require 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Home  Office  at  least. 

154.  Notwithstanding  that  you  reduce  the 
height  of  the  individual  rooms  on  each  floor,  you 
think  that  the  total  height  must  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Home  Office  ? — i  es,  for  this  reason,  that 
some  of  the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  Home  Office 
are  very  bad  indeed,  and  ought  to  be  higher  than 
they  are. 

Mr.  Gerard  Noel 

155.  They  are  useless,  are  they,  in  fact? — 
Some  of  them  are  now  being  used,  because  I 
have  put  skylights  into  them  at  the  back;  but 
they  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  not  be 
properly  lighted  from  the  front. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin^Ibbetson. 

156.  In  your  opinion  you  could  not  diminish 
the  actual  height  of  your  new  building,  though 
you  might  alter  the  proportion  of  the  different 
floors  ? — No.  There  is  one  observation  which  I 
think  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  to  the  Committee, 
and  that  is,  that  although  there  is  a  block  plan 
shown  upon  the  site,  I  have  not  considered 
myself  by  any  means  committed  to  that  actual 
appropriation  of  the  land ;  it  is  a  mere  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  building  area 
can  be  obtained  approximately  upon  the  site. 

Chairman^ 

157.  It  by  no  means  commits  the  department 
to  that  special  plan  ? — Certainly  not. 

158.  But  when  we  come  to  consult  with  the 
architect,  it  may  be  that  some  better  disposition 
of  the  site  may  be  discovered  ? — Yes. 

159.  All  that  that  plan  proposes  to  show  is  how 
that  land  may  be  utilised,  and  how  out  of  it  a  cer- 
tain building  area  may  be  obtained? — Exactly  so. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  parties  were  again 
called  in. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  had  been  proved. 

[Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM  by  the  Chairman  on  the  Alternative  Plans  for  the 

Public  Offices. 


In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  plans  have  been  prepared  in  the  Office 
of  Works,  showing  how,  in  the  event  of  the  frontage  of  the  new  offices  to  Whitehall  being 
extended  as  far  as  Messrs.  Drummond's  Bank,  by  the  purchase  of  Messrs.  BidJulph*8 
Bank  and  other  intervening  houses,  the  site  may  beat  be  made  available  for  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office. 

In  plan  No.  2  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building,  facing  the  Mall,  is  extended  by  35 
feet' in  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  thence  there  would  be  a 
straight  line  of  building  to  Whitehall.  In  this  plan  the  building  would  be  nearly  an  exact 
square  of  425  feet,  wiSi  the  addition  of  another  block  of  140  feet  square  between  the 
main  building  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

This  extension  will  provide  a  buildinff  area  of  129,000  square  feet  as  compared  with 
119,000  square  feet  in  the  original  plan,  Ijut  the  original  plan  could  also  be  extended  the 
same  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  shown  in  plan  4,  without 
altering  its  general  features,  and  this  would  give  an  addition  of  4,000  square  feet.  There 
is  a  difference,  therefore,  of  only  7,000  square  feet  of  building  area  between  the  two 
plans. 

In  plan  No.  3  the  north  frontage  and  the  frontage  of  Whitehall,  as  shown  in  plan 
No.  1,  are  extended  so  as  to  meet  in  Whitehall  at  a  point  32  feet  distance  from  Messrs. 
Drummond's  Bank,  and  a  passage  or  space  of  that  width  is  shown  between  the  new 
buildings  and  the  tank.  This  plan  shows  a  building  area  of  126,000  square  feet,  or 
about  1,000  square  feet  more  than  the  extension  of  the  original  plan  as  shown  in  No.  4. 

Both  these  alternative  plans  would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  the  ^)roperty  inter- 
vening between  the  site  as  proposed  and  Messrs.  Drummond's  Bank,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  property,  including  the  purchase  of  another  site  fronting  Charing  Cross,  for 
Messrs.  Biddulph's  Bank,  would  cost  from  230,000  /.  to  250,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  /.  per  square  foot  of  building  area  as  compared  with  7  /.  10  s.  per  foot  for  the  building 
area  on  the  site  as  proposed. 

The  additional  space  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office, 
ample  accommodation  being  provided  in  the  original  plan,  and  any  additional  accommoda- 
tion that  may  hereafter  be  required  could  be  provided  by  re-modelling  the  fropt  of  the 
Horse  Guards  to  Whitehall,  where  there  is  a  great  waste  of  ground,  and  the  fa9ade  of 
which  is  unworthy  of  the  site,  and  quite  unequal  to  the  fa9ade  to  the  Park. 

The  only  argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  proposed  extension  is  that  it  will 
complete  the  main  quadrangle,  and  present  a  longer  frontage  to  Whitehall.  If  in  No.  2 
plan  Messrs.  Drummond's  Bank  could  be  removed,  so  as  to  open  out  a  view  of  the  north- 
eastern an^le  of  the  quadrangle,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
extension  from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  great  building, 
seen  from  Charing  Cross,  woula  be  very  imposing;  it  is,  however,  admitted  that 
considerations  of  good  faith  and  finance  will  prevent  the  Government  from  acquiring  the 
site  of  Messrs.  Drummond's  Bank,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  view  whatever  of  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  building.  The  fagade  to  WTiitehall  will  end  at  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond's, and  its  connection  with  the  north  side  of  the  frontage  will  not  be  visible.  In  the 
original  plan  the  frontage  to  Whitehall  ends  at  Messrs.  Biddulph's  Bank,  and  there  is  a 
further  extension  to  the  north  behind  their  Bank  and  the  adjoining  houses ;  but,  from 
the  width  of  the  street  at  Whitehall  and  the  height  of  the  Bank,  this  extension  will  not 
be  visible  to  persons  in  Whitehall.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  as  regards  Whitehall, 
is  that  the  original  plan  has  a  frontage  there  of  450  feet,  and  the  new  plan  has  a  fronti^e 
of  550  feet.  I  do  not  think  that  this  extended  facade  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  tne 
architectural  effect  of  the  building,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  to  see  it  from  any  distance ; 
and  so  long  a  range  of  buildings  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Whitehall,  imless  of  inconvenient 
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height^  would  be  rather  monotonous  than  otherwise.    It  will  be  otherwise  with  the  front- 
age to  the  Mall^  425  feet  in  lengthy  which  will  be  seen  from  all  points  of  the  Park. 

It  has  indeed  been  considered  in  preparing  the  new  plan  that  it  would  be   better  to 

treat  the  smaller  block  between  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  main  quadrangle   as   a  sub- 

"'  ^    building,  and  not  as  part  of  the  main  architectural  facade;  this   will   have  the 

ge  on  the  parade  side  of  enabling  it  to  be  of  a  less  elevation  than   the  main 

;,  so  as  not  to  dwarf  the  building  of  the  Horse  Guards.     It  may  be   a  question 

this  arrangement  should  not  also  be  adopted  in  the  original  plan;  in   such  case 

1  architectural  fa9ade  to  Whitehall  would  be  reduced  to  about  300  feet^  the  same 

s  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Office  building.     This  arrangement  would  enable 

emment,  if  it  should  at  any  future  time  find  it  desirable  to  purchase   Messrs. 

h's  Bank  and  the  houses  up  to  Messrs.  Drummond's  Bank^  to  build  a  subordinate 

^tween  the  main  building  and  the  bank  similar  to  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

an  No.  3  there  is  a  space  shown  between  the  proposed  buildings  and  Messrs. 
Dnd's  Bank,  of  35  feet.    This  is  not  enough  for  a  road  ;   and  if  me   entrance  to 

Gardens  is   widened   there    is   no   necessity  for   another  access   to    Whitehall. 

Drummond's  Bank  separated  by  35  feet  from  the  new  buildings  would  stand  on 
f  island,  its  bare  brick  side  would  be  brought  into  view,  and  though  the  angle  of 

quadrangle  would  be  partially  visible  to  persons  standing  in  the  street  opposite 
ere  woula  be  no  general  view  of  it ;  the  architectural  effect  of  the  plan  as  seen 
hitehall  would  not  be  sensibly  better  than  that  of  the  plan  as  proposed. 

otal  cost  of  the  site  as  now  proposed  will  b6  about  460^000  Z.,  of  which  1 65,000  il 
uld  be  paid  to  other  persons  than  the  Crown.  If  the  property  up  to  Messrs. 
ond's  Bank  be  purchased,  an  addition  will  be  made  to  the  cost  of  the  site  o{         i 

L  or  50  per  cent.    This  outlay  might  be  expedient  if  it  was  really  necessary         I 
accommodation  of  the  two  great  departments.    It  will,  however,  as  already  diown,         | 

a  very  small  addition,  and  the  addition  is  not  required  by  the  departments 
ed. 
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